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THE TRANSLATOR'S 


PREFACE. 


The work, of which a translation *is no^ offejed^to the 
English public, was published by Professor Boeckh at 
Berlin in the year 1817 . . The present translation is 
substantially a reprint of that which was published in 
1828; but I have carefully revised the whole; and more- 
over, the text has been throughout compared with the 
original by Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, a pliilologer well 
skilled in both languages, from whom the public may 
shortly expect a translation of the third volume of 
Niebuhr’s Roman History. 

The author appended to the original work a collection 
of inscriptions, illustrating various departments of the 
public economy of the Athenian state, and accompanied 
with an ample commentary. These inscriptions have, 
however, been all included in the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Grcecarum , subsequently published by Professor Boeckh, 
where he has repeated the substance of his former com- 
mentary, with such modifications as subsequent reflection 
or research suggested; and has moreover, in several 
instances, followed more accurate transcripts than those 
to which he had access at the time of his first publica- 
tion. I have therefore omitted these inscriptions from 
the present translation ; and the references to these and 
other Greek inscriptions in the notes have been altered 
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by the insertion of the numbers in the author’s Corpus 
Inscriptionum . In a few instances the author has, in the 
latter work, seen reason for modifying his first opinions : 
these corrections have been inserted in the notes at 
their proper places. 

In connexion with the subject of inscriptions, I may 
here mention that, in the course of his work, the author, 
in speaking of the tenure of public land in Attica, has occa- 
sion t<* quote a proposal or advertisement of a lease, from 
the original document engraved on stone and still extant*. 
The in:?Mption ds given in the Appendix from a very 
incorrect transcript made*by Chandler, several of whose 
errors are there rectified. It has since been published 
in a more correct form by the author in his collection of 
inscriptions; but as the copy which he has used is in 
many parts very defective, there still remained some 
difficulties which he could not overcome. As the 
inscription is preserved in the British Museum, I have 
made a more accurate copy of it, and taken the liberty 
of arranging the version in the text, partly according to 
the latest improvements of the author himself, partly 
according to what appeared on the inspection of the 
stone to admit of no doubt. 

The Dissertation upon the Silver Mines of Laurion, 
of which a translation is given in this volume, was 
published separately by Professor Boeckh, in the 
Memoirs of the Berlin Academy. It is frequently 
referred to in the notes to his chief work ; f>qd, notwith- 
standing the abridgment given in the third bookf, may 
be considered as an interesting, if not necessary, addition 
to it. 


* Book iii. ch. 2. Compare the note, p. 4G7. 


1 Cli. 3. 
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In addition to his Collection of Creek Inscriptions, 
the author has, since the appearance of the present 
work, published two treatises closely connected with 
some of the subjects which it comprehends. 

The first of these is entitled, “ Metrological Enquiries 
concerning the Weights, Coins, and Measures of Anti- 
quity*.” It includes a full investigation of the subjects 
which are more summarily discussed in the first chapters 
of the first book of the Economy of Athens. 

The second contains a series of Inscriptions, re- 

• • • 

cently copied by Mr. Ludwig Ross, a .professor at the 
University of Athens, which relate to the maritime 
administration of the Athenian state. The inscriptions 
are illustrated with a detailed commentary, and some 
elaborate dissertations are prefixed, in which the prin- 
cipal subjects of the inscriptions are fully explained ; 
and in particular, the additional information on the 
trierarchy, to be derived from the new inscriptions, is 
collected and examined, with reference to the explana- 
tion of that branch of the Athenian administration 
which had been given in his previous work f. 

The subsequent discoveries of Attic inscriptions, and 
the great activity of the recent German writers in the 
field of ancient Greek literature and history, have, 
however, served generally to confirm the results of the 
authors work, and have only suggested the development 
of subordinate parts, f or the rectification of unimportant 
errors. 


* “ Metrologische Untersuchungen 
uber Gewiclite, Munzfu»se und Masse 
des Alterthums in ilirem Zusainmen- 
hange.” Beilin, 18.38; 1 vol. 8vo. 
pp. 481 . 

t See b. iv. eli. 11 — 15. The work 


is entitled, “ Urkunden libel* das 
Seewesen des Attischen Staates, her- 
gestellt und erlautert von August 
Bockli.” Berlin, 1840; 1 vol. 8vo. 
pp. 570. 
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Even if it were the province of a translator to pass 
any judgment on the work which lie translates, it would 
be superfluous for me to commend a book of which the 
reputation is firmly established amongst the students of 
Greek antiquity. I will only, in conclusion, express my 
regret that no person should hitherto have attempted to 
write a work, of similar comprehension and research, 
upon the interesting subject of the Public Economy of 
the Roman State. 

hoNixfN, Mail- 1812 . 
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PUBLIC ECONOMY OF ATHENS. 


BOOK I. 

ON THE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, WAGJEJ? OF JjABOUR, IJENT 
OF LAND AND HOUSES, AND PROFITS OF STOcIv, 

IN ATTIOA. 


On a pte r I . — Introduction. 

If the greatness and importance of a nation were to be esti- 
mated only by the extent of its territory and population, the 
Athenian state would rank far below the hordes of the Iluns 
and Mongols. But mere space and numbers are of little avail, 
without the presence of that spirit By which alone the great 
body of a people can be animated and combined. To the 
operation of this cause must the superiority of the Athenians 
be ascribed; by this power their scanty bands overthrew the 
countless hosts of the barbarians at Marathon, at Salamis, and 
at Platsea; and hundreds of subject states submitted to the 
dominion of one small city, as large armies obey the commands 
of one general. Not that Athens, while thus signalizing herself 
in the field, was regardles! of the more beneficial pursuits of 
peace : and having conceived and executed all that was most 
beautiful in art and profound in philosophy, she became the 
instructress of all liberal sciences and arts; the teacher alike 
of her own times and of posterity. The intellectual faculties, 
however, are not of themselves sufficient : to produce external 
action they require the aid of physical force, the direction and 
combination of which are wholly at the disposal of money; 
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that mighty spring by which the whole machinery of human 
energies is set in motion. For a state* and for a family* a 
regular and settled economy are alike necessary ; and as the 
relations between the state and its members depend in great 
measure upon the regulations of the public economy* so it 
becomes impossible to obtain a correct insight into the life of 
the ancients* without a knowledge of their finances ; nor of their 
financial system* without an accurate knowledge of the organ- 
ization of their governments. 

For these reasons I have undertaken to explain, as fully as 
my abilities and extent of knowledge will permit* the Public 
Economy of Athens^ the greatest and most noble among the 
Grecian states. In the prosecution of these inquiries, truth 
has been my only aim; nor shall I regret* if it be made 
apparent from my labours* that the unbounded admiration for 
the ancients must be limited* and that they* as well as the 
moderns* were not free from stain in their pecuniary dealings. 
Or are the histories of past ages to be written merely for the 
inspiration of youth ; and shall the historian of antiquity 
conceal* that in those as well as the present days* nothing 
among men was perfect? Let us confess rather, that of the 
most excellent men of antiquity* many laboured under the 
failings common to the human race ; that in their more pas- 
sionate natures these vices broke out so much the more power- 
fully and rudely as their hearts were less awakened to piety by 
the mildness and humility of a more benevolent religion ; that* 
lastly, these faults (so long encouraged and cherished) under- 
mined and overthrew the lordly edifice of antiquity itself. 

Of the vast range of topics which here come under con- 
sideration* few have hitherto been subjected to a comprehen- 
sive and accurate scrutiny. General views and ingenious 
speculations do not supply the place of sound investigation; 
and the more scanty are our sources of information, the more 
urgent becomes the obligation to use the materials faithfully, 
and from them to deduce general conclusions equally removed 
from flippant and vague superficiality on the one hand, and 
the affectation of learning on the other, which adorns itself 
with the specious tinsel of critical and grammatical display. 
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Every other method either leaves the reader (as is the custom 
with most writers on ancient history) to wander among innu- 
merable and almost isolated particulars, having no essential 
connexion with one another; or leads him into errors, which 
captivate and bias the judgment by their apparent beauty. 
Thus, for example, it has been attempted to account for the 
indifference of the ancients to productive labour and their 
inattention to matters of finance, by the dominion of religion 
over their minds ; but (not to mention that piety accords better 
with a well than an ill regulated economy^ the supposition itself 
is false ; for neither do we find that the ancient states attached 
less importance to the public income and expenditure^ than is 
attributed to them at the present day ; nor th3t individuals had 
a greater disregard for worldly possessions. If the system of 
finance in the Grecian states was ill regulated, the defect must 
be assigned to other causes, which are to be sought for in 
their civil institutions. 

With regard to the science of political economy, it was, I 
admit, uncultivated among the ancients ; its relations were too 
simple to be made the subjects of a scientific analysis ; for the 
ancients until the time of Aristotle (and he also in some 
degree), treated the sciences under very general heads, without 
allotting a particular science to each separate department of 
practical life. For this reason, Aristotle in his Politics speaks 
both of education and finance, but only as incidental topics : 
in the CEconomics, falsely attributed to this philosopher, politi- 
cal economy is treated of scientifically, and in the manner of 
Aristotle, but briefly and imperfectly. Plato's work upon the 
Republic contains indeed nothing of a system of finance ; for 
in such ideal states as that of Plato, a well regulated economy 
was no more requisite than an explicit code of laws. 

The ancient;?, moreover, laid down the limits more strictly 
between those things which are capable of scientific investi- 
gation, and such as do not admit of it ; but the art of finance, 
whilst it rests only on uncertain conditions, teaching us how 
to provide for perpetually varying wants from a perpetually 
varying revenue, and how to assign to both their due limits 
and proportions, in conformity with the powers and circum- 
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stances of the state, seemed to the ancients not to admit of a 
scientific examination. Rules for practice were not by any 
means wanting, although they varied according to time and 
place, and were brought to unequal degrees of perfection. 
Sparta, with her simple form of government, was unfitted for 
the adoption of a regular system of finance ; while in Athens 
the expenditure and revenue were so considerable, that atten- 
tion to matters of finance soon became imperatively necessary. 
But it was not until the Persian war, that all the ramifications 
of her financial institutions were finally developed; and after 
the time of Alexander, they necessarily lost their peculiar 
character with the loss of national independence. 

To the interval between these two epochs my inquiries will 
therefore be confined : subjects both of earlier and later date, 
as well as the constitutions Of other Grecian states, I only 
touch upon incidentally. In Athens, however, and within the 
period just mentioned, the public economy of Greece is seen 
upon its largest scale ; and all the democratic states of the 
Greeks had doubtless, upon the whole, similar institutions of 
finance, with such variations only as were necessarily induced 
by the peculiar situation and circumstances of individual coun- 
tries. For these reasons, therefore, we must the more regret, 
that writings such as Aristotle’s “ Constitution of Athens,” and 
the work of Philochorus, from which detailed explanations of 
such peculiarities might have been looked for, have been for 
ever lost ; and that others, as, for example, Xenophon’s Essay 
upon the Sources of Revenue (7 re pi iropcov ), have yielded an 
amount of information so lamentably small. 
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Chapter II. 

Subject of the First Book stated. Gold and Silver the Standard 
of Prices < 

The amount of money required for the public service, and how 
far the income received was capable of providing for it, toge- 
ther with the amount of the revenue, and the proportion which 
it bore to the means of the people, cannot be ascertained 
without knowing the prices of commodities, the customary 
wages of labour, and the ordinary profit and interest of stock. 
Upon the last of these subjects it is unnecessary to say pauch 
after the labours of Salmasius : and every indulgence should be 
shown to any one who attempts* to give an .account of the 
prices of commodities : for their necessary mutability, and the 
uncertainty of the few sources from which information can 
be derived, impede the investigation at every step ; the chief 
authorities on this subject being either the incidental state- 
ments of comic poets, or the assertions of orators, who mould 
every fact to suit their particular purpose. Nor have my 
inquiries been assisted by the labours of any previous writer 1 , 
as Barthelemy 2 3 * has allowed himself to be deterred by the 
apparent difficulty of the task ; although not the Roman only, 
but even the Hebrew antiquity, has been subjected to such 
investigations 8 . It will be the object therefore of the first 
book to ascertain the rates of prices, wages, and interest. 

The precious metals, silver and gold, are the standard of 
prices ; although it is obvious that silver or gold may be said. 


1 Meursius de Fort. Att. cap. iv. 
or Gillies’ Observations upon thS His- 
tory, Manners, a$<^ Character of the 
Greeks, from the conclusion of the 
Peloponnesian war until the battle of 
Chseronea, in the Introduction, and 
single scattered notices cannot be con- 
sidered as forming any exception. 

2 See Anacharsis, tom. vii. p. 286, 
4ieme ed. 

3 Ilamberger de Pretiis rerum apud 

veteres Romanos disputatio, Cotting. 


1754, 4to. Keffenbrink iiber das Ver- 
haltniss des Werths des Geldes zu 
den Lebensmitteln seit Constantin 
dem Grossen bis zur Theilung des 
Reichs unter Theodosius dem Gros- 
sen, und iiber desselben Einfluss. 
Berlin, 1777, 8 vo. Both these writings 
received the prize. Michaelis de Pre- 
tiis rerum apud Hebrseos ante exilium 
Babylonicum. Comm. 80 c. Reg. Sci, 
Gotting. tom. iii. (1753,) p. 145, 
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with the same propriety, to be dearer or cheaper in comparison 
with other commodities, as other commodities to be cheaper or 
dearer in comparison with the precious metals. And in fact, 
when we hear in ancient times of a smaller quantity of the 
precious metals being given in exchange for other commodities, 
it did not arise from the value of those commodities being less 
than at present, but from the value of the metals being greater. 
For the aggregate stock of all commodities requisite for the 
purposes of life, exclusive of gold and silver, doubtless upon 
an average maintained the same proportion to the demand as 
in modern times, wifh the exception only of particular articles, 
the ftse t of wMch is "not indispensably necessary for human 
existence : while the quantity of the precious metals has in the 
course of centuries been augmented by the continued working 
of mines, at the same time that their durability and value have 
on most occasions preserved them from destruction. 


Chapter III. 

Gradual Increase in the quantity of the Precious Metals 
in Greece . 

The quantity of the precious metals in Greece, particularly 
that portion of them which was in circulation as coin, although 
at first it increased but slowly, afterwards experienced a more 
rapid augmentation, when the invasion of Xerxes had opened 
the treasures of the East ; and prices rose in the same propor- 
tion; so that in the time of Demosthenes the value of money 
appears to have been five times less than in the age of Solon. 
Both in Rome and in Greece, at an early period, the quantity 
of metals, particularly of gold, was very inconsiderable : in the 
time of Croesus, according to Theopompus, it v was not to be 
purchased in Greece. The Lacedaemonians, wishing to obtain 
some gold for a sacred offering, tried to purchase it of Croesus, 
manifestly because they could not procure it nearer home 4 . 


4 Concerning Rome, see Plin. Nat. 
Hist., xxxiii. 5 sqq. 6 sqq. 47 sqq. 
On the other points, see Theopomp. 


ap. Athen. vi. p. 231 sq. cf. p. 230. 
B. Herod, i. 60. 



CH. III.] QUANTITY OF THE PRECIOUS METALS. 7 

Alcmeeon the Athenian laid the foundation of the wealth of his 
family, when Croesus permitted him to take as much gold 
out of his treasury as he could carry at once 5 . Even during 
the period from the seventieth to the eightieth Olympiad 
(500 — 460 b. c.) gold was still a rarity. Hiero of Syracuse, 
wishing to send a statue of Victory and a tripod of pure gold 
to the Delphian Apollo, was unable to procure the requisite 
quantity of that metal, until his agents came to Architeles the 
Corinthian, who had long bought up and collected gold in 
small portions, as the same Theopomfms and Phanjas of 
Eresos relate 6 . In Greece proper there were not many mines 
of the precious metals. The most remarkable among fliese 
were the Athenian silver mines of Laurion, which at first were 
very productive. Thessaly conjained mines of gold, Siphnos 
both of silver and gold, and Epirus, which bordered upon 
Greece, possessed silver mines ; the same metal was also found 
in Cyprus 7 . But the mountains of Paiigeca upon the confines 
of Thrace and Macedonia contained immense riches; from 
them flows the Hebrus, celebrated for its golden sands 8 . And 
in addition to the gold and silver mines which were in the 
mountains themselves, the precious metals were found on both 
sides of them, to the west as far as the Strymon and Poeonia, 
and to the east as far as Scapte Hyle*. Even in Paeonia, it 
was said that the husbandman turned up particles of gold in 
ploughing 10 . On the eastern side were the important gold 
mines of Scapte Hyle, and the precious metals extended across 
the sea as far as Thasos, where very considerable and pro- 
ductive workings had been set on foot by the Phoenicians, whc 
had also first established mining in that region upon the main- 
land, which was afterward^ taken up by the Thasians, until the 

. • 

5 Herod, vi. 125. 9 Ilerod. vib 112. Strab. vii. p 

6 Athen. vi. ubi sup. 228 (ed. 1587), and elsewhere. Xe- 

7 For more on this subject, see Rci- noph. Hellen. v. 2, 12. Plin. Nat 

temeier, Ueber den Bergbau der Al- Hist. vii. 57. Athen. ii. p. 42. B. 
ten, p. G4 sqq. Concerning Laurion, Lucian. Icaromenip. 18, and the Scho 
see book iii. c. 3. liast. Clemens Alexand. &c. 

8 Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxiii. 21, and 10 Strab. ut sup. 
others. 
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Athenians obtained possession of these mines 11 . Upon the 
western side in Macedonia the mines were so productive, that 
Alexander the First, the son of Amyntas, in the time of the 
Persian war, received from them a talent of silver daily 1 * ; but 
the chief places were Daton and Crenides, afterwards Philippi, 
which, about the first year of the 105th Olympiad (360 b. c.) 
was in the possession of the Thasians ; subsequently, however, 
Philip of Macedon is said to have worked the mines with so 
much success, that they yielded 1000 talents a year, although 
previously they J had riot been very productive ; and it was in 
this spot that, according to the common belief, the gold grew 
again 13 . When therefore ancient historians affirm 14 that Philip 
had a golden chalice, which he guarded with such anxiety, that 
he laid it under his pillow when he went to sleep ; and again, 
that before the time of Philip a silver vessel was a rarity; it 
does not by any means follow that the quantity of precious 
metal extracted from the earth was inconsiderable, for exten- 
sive mines had long been worked both in Greece and the 
neighbouring regions, and much gold and silver had been 
brought over from the East ; we can only infer from these 
statements, that little gold had been wrought for private use, 
and that luxury had not yet attained its greatest height. 

Asia and Africa furnished by far the larger proportion of 
the precious metals; some also was supplied from places which 
remained for a time in the possession of the Greeks ; thus, for 
instance, there were gold mines at Astyra, near Abydos, which 
were still worked in the time of Xenophon 15 , but subsequently 
became exhausted 13 . Not to dwell upon Egypt and the rest of 
Africa, or many single spots where the precious metals occurred, 
I shall only notice some prominent points : Colchis, Lydia, and 
Phrygia, were celebrated as countries rich in ,gold : from the 
gold washings at Colchis arose the fable of the golden fleece 17 ; 


11 See book iii. c. 3. 

18 Herod, v. 17. 

13 Strab. ut sup. Diod. xvi. 3, 8. 
Appian. Bell. Civ. iv. 106. Plin. 
Nat. Hist, xxxvii. 15. Pseud- Arist. 
Mirab. Aus. cap. 42. 


14 Ap. Athen. vi. ut sup. 

15 Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 8, 37. 

18 Strab. xiii. p. 407. 

17 Strab. i. p. 31 ; xi. p. 343, and 
the Commentators. Plin. Nat. Hist, 
xxxiii. 15. 
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and who has not heard of the riches of Midas, of Gyges, and of 
Croesus ; the gold mines of Tmolus and Sipylus, and the golden 
sands of the Pactolus? Pythes, or Pythius, the Lydian, the 
prince of Celeeme near the sources of the Meeander, the richest 
and most unfortunate man of his time, possessed, according to 
report, from his mines and gold washings, 2000 talents of 
silver, and 3 , 993,000 golden darics, which Xerxes increased to 
4 , 000 , 000 18 . If we only take the third part of this amount as 
the true sum, what enormous riches are^ these for a petty 
prince ! Upon the whole there were inftnense sums of jraoney 
accumulated in Persia, which prove th» abundance of the 
precious metals, although not in circulation. t (5yrus, according 
to the account of Pliny 19 , acquired 34,000 lbs. of gold by the 
conquest of Asia, besides wrought gold and other vessels ; and 
of silver, which is difficult to believe, 500,000 talents, i. e. pro- 
bably Egyptian talents of eighty Roman pounds. Deducting 
whatever sums might be consumed by the satraps for their 
personal expenses, or for those of the government of their pro- 
vince, in the time of Darius the son of Hystaspes, there flowed 
yearly into the royal treasury 7600 Babylonian talents of 
silver 80 , each of which, according to Herodotus 81 , is equal to 70 
Euboic minas, altogether 8866§ Euboic talents. In the text of 
Herodotus, however, the whole amount is reckoned at 9540 , 
and only one M.S. gives 8800 , an error which it is now im- 
possible to rectify. Besides this, the Indians paid an annual 
tribute of 360 Euboic talents of line gold, which, reckoning 
the ratio of gold to silver as 13 to 1 , amounts to 4680 talents of 
silver; so that, according to the text of the historian, the 
revenue of the king of Persia amounted to 14 , 560 , or (if we 
only reckon what is stated in Herodotus according to the pre- 
sent reading) to^ 13,546 Euboic talents. From the productive 
mines of India, and from its rivers, of which the sand contained 
particles of gold (among which in particular the Ganges may be 
mentioned), arose the fable of the ants which dug up gold 82 . 


18 Herod, vii. 28, and the Com- 
mentators. 

19 xxxiii. 15. 

20 Ilerod. iii. 95. 


81 Herod, iii. 89. 

28 Herod, iii. 102 sqq. Plin. Nat. 
Hist, xxxiii. 21, and Strabo, in the 
15th book in several places. 
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From these annual receipts the treasure of the king was accu- 
mulated, and an immense mass of the precious metals was thus 
kept out of circulation : it was obviously their principle to coin 
only just so much gold and silver as was necessary for com- 
merce and the expenses of the state 83 . Even in Greece large 
sums remained out of circulation, accumulated in the treasuries. 
9700 talents of coined silver were kept in the Acropolis of 
Athens, besides the gold and silver vessels. The Delphian 
Apollo had an immense collection of the most precious treasures. 
Gyge? $ent many gold and silver offerings to Delphi ; among 
these were six golden bowls, 30 talents in weight, which were 
deposited there in the Corinthian treasury 84 . Passing over 
the numberless gifts of others, I shall only make mention of 
the pious muniricence of Croesus 85 ; in addition to the pre- 
sents which he made to other temples, he offered up a large 
quantity of silver at Delphi, a bowl of this metal containing 
6000 amphorae, four silver casks, a gold and a silver cauldron, 
round silver paterae, a golden statue, three cubits high, 117 half 
ingots of gold, weighing altogether, according to Herodotus, 
232^ talents, of which 4^ talents were of pure gold, and the 
rest alloyed (Diodorus reckons inaccurately 120, each at two 
talents); a golden lion, weighing 10 talents, from which, at the 
burning of the temple during the reign of Pisistratus, 3£ talents 
of pure gold were melted away; a golden bowl, 8 talents and 
42 minas in weight; and also, according to Diodorus, 360 
golden cups, each of 2 minas; besides many other valuable 
gifts. The cups, the lion, and the female statue, three ells 
in height, Diodorus reckons at 30 talents, so that 8 talents 
remain for the weight of the latter. If the several items are 
added together, the sacred offerings of,Croesus, without counting 
many other precious ornaments, amounted in gold alone to more 
than 271 talents, exclusive of the gifts of which the weight is 
not mentioned. If we add the rest of the gold, the account of 
Diodorus, that subsequently gold coins were struck from it 


88 Strab. xv. p. 505. 

84 Herod, i. 14. 

85 Herod, i. 50 sqq. Diod. xvi. 50. 


To examine wliat Wesselingsays upon 
the latter passage would lead me too 
far. 
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equal in value to 4000 talents of silver, does not appear exagge- 
rated. These accumulated masses of the precious metals were 
however gradually dispersed, and chiefly by the effects of 
war. When the king of Persia took with him into the field 
money and valuables sufficient to load 1200 camels 26 , the mis- 
fortunes of his army enriched the Greeks in a corresponding 
proportion ; and history has recorded many instances of per- 
sons who in this manner laid the foundation of their prosperity. 
The great king and his satraps were soon compelled to pay 
large sums of gold to the Grecian mercenaries, and to deal out 
subsidies, presents, and bribes. Sparta adone received more 
than 5000 talents from the Persians, for the purposes of war 27 . 
All the treasures that Athens had collected were dispersed into 
many hands by the numerous # buildings undertaken by Peri- 
cles, together with the expenses of which he was author, for 
works of statuary, for theatrical spectacles, and military expe- 
ditions. The sacrilegious Phocians coined 10,000 talents in 
gold and silver from the treasures of Delphi, which were all 
dissipated by the war 80 ; and, lastly, Philip of Macedon carried 
on his campaigns as much by the power of gold as of arms. 
Thus an immense quantity of gold came into circulation 
between the time of the Persian war and the age of Demosthe- 
nes ; and the precious metals must necessarily have fallen in 
value, as they did subsequently, when Constantine the Great 
caused money to be coined from the treasures of the heathen 
temples 29 . How great however must have been the mass of 
the precious metals which was carried into the West by Alex- 
anders conquest of Asia ! admitting that the accounts of his 
historians are exaggerated, the chief point still remains unques- 
tionable. Besides what wf^s found in the camp and in Babylon, 
the treasures o£ Susa and Persis are reckoned at 40,000, or 
according to others, at 50,000 talents 30 . The treasure of Pasar- 
gadee is stated at 6000, of Persepolis at 120,000 talents; and 

86 Demosth. de Symmor, p. 185. vol. xi. p. 1415, according to Taylor’s 

87 Isocr. (TVfifmx . 32. explanation ad Marm. Sandwic. p. 38. 

88 Diod.utsup. Athen. vi.p.231, D. 30 Strab. xv. p. 502. Arrian, iii. 

89 Monitio ad Theodos. Aug. do in- 3. Justin, xi. 14. Curt. v. 2. PIu- 
hibenda largitate, Thcs. Ant. Rom. tarch. Alox. 36. 
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upon the whole, according to the account preserved in Strabo, 
180,000 talents are said to have been collected from all parts to 
Ecbatana 81 : 8000, which Darius had with him, were taken by 
his murderers. The generosity and profusion of Alexander are 
in accordance with such enormous sums. The daily meals of 
this sovereign cost 100 minas : he gave great rewards to his 
soldiers, and paid their debts, amounting to 9870 talents ; he 
offered 100 talents to Phocion, and presented 2000 to the Thes- 
salians ; the funeral of Hepheestion is said to have cost 12,000 
talents, and Aristotle’s researches into natural history 800 88 . 
He levied in Asia ‘an annual revenue of 30,000 talents, and 
only left behind him a treasure of 50,000 83 . The riches of his 
satraps were also excessive ; Harpalus is said to have amassed 
5000 talents, although at Athens he only owned to the pos- 
session of 950 s4 . Alexander’s successors not only accumulated 
enormous sums, but by means of their wars set them again in 
circulation. The plates of gold and silver in the palace at 
Ecbatana were mostly taken away in the time of Alexander : 
Antigonus and Seleucus Nicator completed the robbery ; not- 
withstanding which, Antiochus the Great was able to coin 
nearly 4000 talents from the few ingots of gold which remained, 
those of silver being more numerous, together with the gold 
obtained from the chasing of the columns of a temple 85 . The 
immense taxes which were raised in the Macedonian kingdoms, 
and the unbounded extravagance and liberality of the kings, are 
a proof that there must have been an immense mass of money 
in circulation at that time. The presents made by the kings of 
this time to the Rhodians, when about the 140th Olympiad 
(220 b.c.) their town and island were laid waste by an earth- 
quake, are almost without example 86 . One festival of the 
Ptolemies did not cost less than 2239 talents, 50 minas 87 . The 


81 Strab. ut sup. and others. 

88 Concerning the debts of the sol- 
diers and of Phocion, see Plut. Alex. 
70, Phoc. 18 ; the other statements are 
collected by Rambach on Potter, vol. 
iii. p. 186, 187. 

33 Justin, xiii. 1, and the commen- 


tators. 

84 Diod. r xvii. 108. Lives of the 
Ten Orators, p. 264, in the Tubingen 
Plutarch. 

85 Polyb. x. 27. 

38 Polyb. v. 88, 89. 

37 A then. v. p. 203, J3. 
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expense which they incurred for their naval force and other 
public objects was extraordinary. Appian 88 states upon the 
authority of official documents, that the treasury of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, the second king after Alexander, amounted to 
740,000 talents, either Egyptian talents of 80 Roman pounds, 
or the small Ptolemaic 39 . If we take the former, which were 
about equal to the Attic, it gives, in the money of the present 
day, the enormous sum of 180,375,000/. ; if they were the small 
talents it amounts at least to a fourth part of this number. 
An account of this kind appears fabulous*; but I venture not to 
call its credibility into question. Let it be # remembered, that a 
great part of this treasure was wrought silver sfnd go]jl 40 f that 
the revenues of the Ptolemies were excessive,' as the countries 
where their dominion 'extended wbre completely drained ; the 
taxes and tributes were collected by the rapacious farmers of 
the revenue, with the assistance of an armed force, consisting 
rather of organized bands of robbers than of regular soldiers. 
The revenues of Ccelesyria, Phoenicia, and Judea, together with 
Samaria, were alone let by Ptolemy Euergetes for 8000 talents ; 
on one. occasion a Jew purchased them at twice this amount, 
and moreover agreed to pay into the royal treasury the pro- 
ceeds of the confiscated goods of offenders against the state, 
which usually accrued to the farmer of the public revenue 41 . 
In short, the precious metals in the times of the Macedonian 
kingdoms were spread in great abundance over the eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean; and if there had not been so 
much that was either wrought, or hoarded up in treasuries, 
their value must have fallen far lower in comparison with other 
commodities, than was actually the case. 

The universal dominion of the Romans afterwards trans- 
ported a part of the riches of the East to Italy, while Greece 
became impoverished : thither also flowed the silver and the 
gold of Western Europe. The golden stream-works and gold 
mines of Italy were neglected on account of those of Gaul and 


88 Hist. Rom. procem. 10. 

89 Upon this point see the commen- 
tators of Pollux, ix. 80. 


40 Cf. e. g. Callixen. ap. A then. v. 
p. 196—203. 

41 Joseph. Antiq. Jud. xii. 4, § 4. 
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Spain. The Po, and all the Alpine torrents, carried down gold : 
there were extensive gold mines in the territory of the Salassi, 
an Alpine nation. Not far from Aquileia, gold, nearly in a 
state of purity, was found at the depth of two feet, of the size 
of a bean or a lupine, of which only the eighth part went to 
dross, together with other impurer metal, which was how- 
ever found only to the depth of fifteen feet; as Strabo and 
Polybius relate. The neighbouring countries were also pos- 
sessed of gold- washings. In the reign of Nero 50 lbs. of gold 
were^for a considerable period extracted daily from the mines 
of Dalmatia. Gaul, ^bounded in gold ores, of which some con- 
tained only a thirtieth part of silver : it had also silver mines. 
The mountains and rivers of Spain, as, for example, the Tajo, 
contained much precious metal, and had been worked by the 
Carthaginians before they fell into the hands of the Romans. 
Private individuals gained in plentiful times an Euboic talent 
of silver within three days; and the silver furnaces of New 
Carthage, which, together with the mines, kept 40,000 men in 
employment, produced to the Roman people 25,000 denarii 
per diem, or, as Polybius expresses himself, 25,000 drachmas. 
Galloecia, Lusitania, and especially Asturia, produced in many 
years 20,000 lbs. of gold 42 . The value of the precious metals 
did not, however, fall in proportion to their increase, as large 
quantities, wrought for works of art, were taken out of circula- 
tion. 


Chapter IV. 

Of the Silver Money , and the Silver Talent in particular. 

Coined metal, or money, is, as well as uncoined metal, a 
commodity; and it is obvious that in the ancient days of 


42 Everything that is here said may 
be found in Strabo, in the third, 
fourth, and fifth hooks, in Pliny in the 
thirty-third, and in Diodorus in the 
fifth, particularly in chap. 27 and 3G. 
Whoever wishes to obtain more pre- 
cise information with regard to the 
situations of the mines in ancient 


times, will find a satisfactory account 
in Beitemeier’s treatise iiber den 
Bergbau der Alten. I have only here 
incidentally mentioned the subject. 
Concerning the Spanish mines, Bethe, 
de Hispaniae antiquso re metallica, ad 
locum Strabonis, lib. iii., is worth re- 
ferring to. 
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Greece, as well as in modern times, it would be an object of 
trade with the money-changers. If we exclude the arbitrary 
value which individual states are able to give to a particular 
kind of coin for the use of their own citizens, the current value 
of money is determined by the fineness of the standard : and 
upon this point, in reference to the Greeks, and to Athens in 
particular, I will only say as much as appears necessary to make 
what follows intelligible to the reader. 

In Attica, and in almost all the Grecian states, and even out 
of Greece, the talent contained 60 minas, the*mina 100 drachmas, 
the drachma 6 oboli. At Athens the obolys was divided into 
8 chalci, and the chalcus into 7 lepta. As fflr as J;h(f half 
obolus downwards, the Athenian money was generally coined in 
silver : the dichalcon, or quarter 'obolus, either in silver or 
copper; the chalcus, and the smaller coins, only in copper. 
Upon a single occasion, in the early times of the republic, 
copper was coined instead of silver, probably oboli, but they 
did not long remain in circulation 43 . When in later writers, 
in Lucian 44 for instance, we read of copper oboli, they should 
not on any account be considered as ancient Athenian money. 
Among the larger silver coins, the tetradrachms are the most 
common, called also staters 45 . The value of the Attic silver 
talent has been differently determined by different writers, as 
they set out upon the weight and fineness of different tetra- 
drachms : for all agree that the early coins are better than the 
more recent. According to the inquiries of Barthelemy 46 , 
which seem preferable to those of Eckhel 47 , the ancient tetra- 
drachms, coined in the flourishing times of Athens, weigh 328 
Paris grains (nearly 269 Troy grains, i. e. about 67 i to a 
drachma), if we add four grains, which they might have lost by 
wear in the course of so many centuries. The silver is nearly 


48 See cliap. 6, near the end. 

44 Vol. i. p. 504, ed. Reiz. 

45 According to Heron of Alex- 
andria, who has been already quoted 
by others. The same is evident from 
Hesych. in v. yAai>£, cf. in v. y\avK€g 
AavpitoTUcaL Phot, in v. orarqp , and 


Lex. Seg. p. 253, in v. lirirplrais, 
comp. Harpocrat. in the same word, 
and lastly Lex. Seg. p. 307, in v. 
T€Tpd8paxp oj/. 

46 Anaehars. tom. vii. table xiv. 

41 D. N. vol. i. p. xlv. sqq. 
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pure, for Athens did not, like other states, alloy it with lead or 
copper, on which account this money was particularly valued, 
and everywhere exchanged with profit 48 . It appears however 
probable, that the average was not so high as represented by 
Barthelemy ; and that it is safer to take the Attic drachma at 
nearly 65£ Troy grains : which, as the shilling contains about 
80£ grains of pure silver, is nearly equal to of English 
coinage ; whence the mina amounts to 41. Is. 3d., and the talent 
to 243/. 15s. a It may be moreover observed, that as the 
Romans reckoned ih sesterces, so the Greeks generally reckoned 
in drachmas ; and # where a sum is mentioned in the Attic 
writers, # without any specification of the unit, drachmas are 
always meant 49 . 

Before the*time of Sol6n, the weight of the Attic money 
was greater than in the standard that was afterwards used. The 
weights commonly employed in trade were also in later times 
heavier than those by which the money was measured. Com- 
paring these facts together, it may be assumed with the greatest 
probability, that Solon intended 100 drachmas to be coined out 
of 75, but that the new money proved in fact rather too much 
debased, so that 100 new drachmas were only equal to 72£f of 
the old coinage; the old weights being however retained for every- 
thing except money 50 . In comparison with the heavy drachma 
of ^Egina (fyaxPV ir a X € * a ), the Attic is called the light drachma 
(Spaxfir) \€7tt^) ; the former was equal to ten Attic oboli; so 
that the iEginetan talent weighed rather more than 10,000 
Attic drachmas 51 . The Corinthian talent was equal to the 
latter in value 5 *; the Corinthians however had staters or deca- 


48 Xenoph. de Vectig. 3; cf. Aris- 
toph. Ran. 730 — 736. Polyb. xxii. 
15, 26. 

* In adapting this computation to 
English money, the translator has fol- 
lowed the weight and value assigned 
to the Attic drachma by Mr. Hussey, 
Essay on the Ancient Weights and 
Money, p. 48. — Tuans l. 

48 Thus 8iaK6<nai, X i\icu, dur X l\icu y 
&c., in the Orators and elsewhere. 


See • Taylor ad Marm. Sandwic. p. 
29, 30. 

60 See Note (^)*at the end of the 
book. 

51 Pollux, ix. 76, 86, and the com- 
mentators. Hesych. in v. Xf7 rras and 
7ra X tla dpa X fifj . 

68 Gell. Noct. Att. i. 8, whether the 
words j ? rakavrov are genuine or inter- 
polated : in the latter case they are a 
learned interpretation. 
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litras of 10 .Eginetan oboli in weight 43 ; 3600 of which were 
consequently equal to the Corinthian talent. The computation 
by litras was transmitted from Corinth to Syracuse : therefore 
the Sicilian litra, which was struck in silver, was equal to an 
JEginetan obolus, according to the statement of Aristotle 54 . 
Probably the Sicilian nuramus was the same as the litra. The 
accounts of Aristotle 55 , who only estimates the nummus at 1 4 
Attic oboli, and of Festus, who, according to the same pro- 
portion, reckons 12 nummi to 3 denarii (whereas the litra 
was equal to If Attic oboli), are perhaps inaccurate, although 
they may come near the real value of the cojn, if, as is probable, 
the Syracusan nummi or litras, of the same # weighfc aS the 
^Eginetan oboli, were struck from less fine silver than the 
Attic drachmas. Twenty-four nummi of this kind, com- 
posed, according to Aristotle, the old, 12 the new Syracusan or 
Sicilian talent, which last Festus makes equal to 3 denarii 58 . 
According to our supposition therefore, the former was equal 
to 4, and the latter to 2 vEginetan drachmas, both doubtless, 
like the decalitron, being coined in silver. Why so small a sum 
was called a talent, I shall not attempt to decide ; remarking 
only, that by a similar idiom a few golden drachmas were called 
a talent 57 . 

The ancient writers frequently reckon in Euboic talents, 
which appear to have come into use in the Italian colonies of 
Magna Grcecia, chiefly on account of the spreading of the 
Chalcideans, and which for that reason frequently occur in the 
treaties of the Romans with other nations, as well as in 
Herodotus, who, as is well known, composed or altered many 
parts of his History after his migration to Thurii. 

In addition to these values, it would be desirable, for the 

• • 

33 Pollux iv. 175; ix. 81. 

54 Pollux iv. 174, 175; ix. 80, 81 ; 
cf. Salmas, de Modo Usur. vi. p. 242. 

83 Ap. Polluc. ix. 87. 

66 Pollux, ix. 87. Suidas, in v. 

TokavTovy where, according to the cor- 
rect observation of Scaliger, vovfifuov 
should be read instead of iivu>v , as well 
as in the intricate passage of the Scho- 

c 


hast to Gregor. Naz., which Junger- 
niann quotes in the place of Pollux. 
A small talent of this kind, probably 
only of 12 nummi, is that which occurs 
in the account of the Gymnasia of the 
Tauromenitani in d’Oiville’s Siculis, 
and in Castello the Prince of Torre- 
mnzza. 

57 See chap. v. 
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sake of many statements of which we must avail ourselves, to 
ascertain the amount of the Egyptian and Alexandrian talents ; 
but we here meet with obscure and contradictory statements. 
The chief difficulty is removed if we distinguish between the 
Egyptian and Alexandrian talents. According to Varro 58 , the 
Egyptian talOiit was equal to 80 Roman pounds, and therefore 
must have been absolutely or nearly identical with the Attic, 
as the Attic mina was to the Roman pound nearly as four to 
three 59 . This must have been totally different from the talent 
mentioned by Pollux 8 ?, which is said to be equal to 1500 Attic 
drachmas, but otherwise, like all talents, was divided similarly 
to th*; Attic. This is corroborated by the statement of Hero, 
who only assigns a fourth part of the value of the Attic talent 
to the Ptolemaic, which appears to have been the same as the 

58 Ap. Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxiii. 15. however be remembered, that it was 

88 The Roman senate reckoned the assumed that the tetradrachm had lost 
Attic talent, or 60 minas, as equal to four grains by time, which Romt* de 
80 Roman pounds. Liv. xxxviii. 38, l'lslc, in computing the weight of the 
Polyb. xxii. 28. According to the denarius, probably did not take into 
testimonies of the ancients in Eckhel, account ; and then it will be found, 
D. N. vol. v. part ii. p. 6, there were that the difference nearly vanishes, 
84 denarii to the Roman pound, and and Rom£ de 1’ Isle’s enquiries con- 
not till the time of Nero, 96, (see cerning the Roman pound agree tole- 
Eisenschmid de Pond, ct Mens., p. rably well with the proportion of the 
33,) but the old denarius of Augustus latter to the Attic mina as three to 
was to the Attic drachma as 8 to 9; four. It is besides worthy of remark, 
consequently 7* §, or, in round num- that I delev’s accurate determination 
bers, 76 drachmas were equal to a of the Roman foot tallies remarkably 
Roman pound. We sometimes read with Rom£ de l’lsle’s determina- 
in ancient writers, that a Roman tion of the pound. See Memoirs of 
pound was equal in weight to 84 the Berlin Academy of Sciences for 
drachmas, which is sufficiently ac- 1812 and 1813. Thus perhaps the 
counted for by the inexactitude of supposition that the tetradrachms had 
almost all ancient authors, who used lost Tour grains of their weight might 
drachmas and denarii, on account of be modified (see p. 15.), and on the 
their small difference (9 and 8) as con- other hand, some grains might be 
vertible terms. According to Romd added to the Roman pound over 6048. 
de risle’s accurate researches, founded The supposition of some writers, that 
upon the weighing of golden denarii, the Romans had two different pounds, 
the Roman pound weighed 6048 Paris is entirely unfounded, at least as far 
grains ; hence the Attic mina must as money is concerned, 
have weighed 8064, whereas, if the te- 60 ix. 96, where the commentators 
tradrachm is taken at 328 Paris grains, should be consulted upon wliat imme- 
the mina contained 8200. It must diately follows. 
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small Egyptian talent: the very same authority, however, 
reckons the Ptolemaic mina as the fifth part of the iEginetan ; 
which again does not agree ; not to mention, that, in the con- 
fusion of language which prevailed at Alexandria in later times, 
the name of drachma was given to coins of the value of an 
Athenian obolus. According to Festus 81 , whose text is so cor- 
rupt that no reliance can be placed upon his authority, the 
Alexandrian talent was equal to 12,000 denarii. The safest 
way, in my opinion, is to consider the Alexandrian talent as 
something less than the Attic, although* there were at. Alex- 
andria many other talents of less amount, *which were used at 
certain times and for certain purposes. For, according to the 
assertion of Appian, the Euboic talent was equal to 7000 
Alexandrian drachmas 88 ; but the Euboic talent* as far as I am 
able to discover, was only somewhat greater than the Attic ; 
consequently the Alexandrian talent appears to have been to 
the Attic, nearly as six to seven. 

As to the Euboic talent, Herodotus 63 , if the present 
reading is correct, reckons that the Babylonian talent con- 
tained 70 Euboic minas, Pollux, 7000 Attic drachmas 84 . 
Here then the Attic and Euboic talents are considered as 
;qual. According to ./Elian 65 , on the contrary, the Baby- 
lonian talent contained 72 Attic minas, a statement which 
is evidently of more weight than the uncertain account of 
Pollux ; and it thence follows that the Euboic talent was some- 
th at greater than the Attic. At the same time this statement 
may not be mathematically accurate ; for according to it the 
Attic talent is to the Euboic as 72^ 1° 75 (70 to 72), agree- 
ably to Herodotus* computation of the Babylonian talent in 
Euboic minas. It is probable, however, that Solon, when he 
wished so to change the Attic money that 100 drachmas should 
be coined from the same quantity of silver as had formerly been 
made into 75, intended to make the Attic silver talent equal to 
the Euboic, which had undoubtedly been for a long time in 


61 In v. talentum, which passage 
however appears very uncertain. 

68 Appian. Rom. Hist. v. 2. 


63 iii. 89. 

64 Pollux ix. 86. 

6b Hist. Var. i. 22. 
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general circulation. According to this supposition, the Euboic 
talent would, before the time of Solon, have been to the Attic 
talent in the ratio of 75 to 100. Since, however, the money of 
Solon proved actually to be to the ancient Attic money in the 
ratio of to 100, strictly speaking, the new Attic silver 

talent must have been to the Euboic as 72£f to 75, that is, 
as 70 to 72A- • but as, upon an average, the new Attic was 
reckoned to the old Attic talent as 73 to 100 68 , in the same 
manner it might be assumed, that the proportion of the new 
Attic to the Euboic’ was, in round numbers, as 73 to 75> 
which nearly coincides with the ratio obtained from Herodotus 
and^Elfcin, of to 75, or 7 ° to 72. This method of viewing 
the subject agrees so well in all its particulars, that it relieves me 
from the troubfe of entering into a more minute investigation 
of the confused and corrupt passage of Festus upon the Euboic 
talent 87 . On the other hand, the similarity of the Attic and 
Euboic talents seems to be additionally confirmed by the cir- 
cumstance, that in the negotiations between the Romans and 
Antiochus, the calculations were at first made in Euboic, and 
afterwards in Attic talents of 80 Roman pounds 88 : for it is 
probable, that nearly the same standard of money was retained, 
as the whole amount might have been diminished, and was in 
fact diminished, by demanding a less number of talents than 
before. 


88 See note (A) at the end of the 
hook. 

Euboicum talentum nummo Greeco 
septem millium et quingentorum cistopho- 
rorum est, nostro quattuor millia denari’ 
orum. Both statements are absurd. 
As to the cistophori, they weigh on an 
average 240 Paris grains, consequently 
they were less than the JSginetan 
doable-drachmas, and greater than the 
Corinthian stater. Nevertheless, it 
seems to me probable, that the cisto- 
phori were regulated according to one 
of these two coins, a point which can- 
not, however, be explicitly investigated 
in this place. The weight of the cisto- 
phori stated above is not then perhaps 


sufficiently accurate. I may remark 
here incidentally, that the account of 
the Etymologist in v. Evfioii kov vopi&pa, 
which states it to have been named 
from a place in Argos, where Pheidon 
first coined gold, is fabulous, for the 
Euboic standard was too widely spread 
to have derived its name from thence ; 
and if Pheidon had been the author of 
it, the ^Eginetan standard could not 
have been different from it. That 
Pheidon coined gold at all is also un- 
questionably a fable. 

68 Compare Polyb. xxi. 14. Liv. 
xxxvii. 45, with Polyb. xxii. 26. Liv. 
xxxviii. 38. 
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Chapter V. 

Of the Gold Coins , and the Gold Talent. 

The value of gold is more variable than that of silver, which 
therefore may be considered as a standard of price for gold as 
well as for other commodities 68 . In European Greece there 
were many gold coins in circulation, some of which belonged 
to foreign states. Of these I will now*mention the most 
important. 

Gold, and probably silver, was first coined in Lydia 70 ; 
in which country Croesus caused the stater called by his name 
to be coined, at a time when Greece was extremely poor 
in gold. If Pylocrates of Samos really deceived the Spar- 
tans with false gold coins about the 60th Olympiad, (which 
Herodotus 71 , indeed, considered an idle tale,) the Greeks at that 
time could have seen but little gold ; for even the Lacedemo- 
nians would not have been deceived by so clumsy a fraud. 

Soon after that period, Darius the son of Hystaspes coined 
darics of the finest gold 78 , which passed over into the circu- 
lation of Greece. Their weight, which Philip of Macedon, 
Alexander, and Lysimachus retained, was equal to 2 Attic 
drachmas, both according to the testimonies of writers who make 
them the same as the Attic golden stater, and the ascertained 
weight of coins now extant 78 ; whence their value is fixed by 
the grammarians at 20 silver drachmas, and 5 are reckoned 
to a mina, and 300 to a talent 74 , according to the ratio of gold 
to silver as 10 to 1. 

That the Athenian golden stater also weighed 2 drachmas, 
and was estimated at 20 silver drachmas, is proved by 
,# 

It is upon this notion that Xeno- iaz, 598, Lex. Seg. p. 237* Comp, 
phon’s encomium upon silver (de Yec- Barthdlemy M&n. de P Academic des 
tig. 4) is evidently founded. Inscript, vol. xlvii. p. 201, 202. Eck- 

70 Herod. L 94. hel. D. N. vol. i. p. xli. 

71 Herod, iii. 56. 74 Harpocr, Schol. Aristoph. and 

78 Herod, iv. 166. It may however Lex. Seg. ut sup, Xenoph. Anab. i, 

be observed, that there were also silver 8, 14. Harpocration also states in this 
darics. Plutarch. Cim. 10. passage, that the Attic chrysus wa& 

7 * Harpocr. in v. Aapcmos, and equal to 20 drachmas, 
thence Suidas, Schol. Aristoph. Eccie- 
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good authorities 75 : according to this value, 5000 staters are, 
in the calculation of Conors property in Lysias, computed 
at about 100,000 drachmas 70 . But as no undoubted Attic 
stater has been preserved to our days 77 , Eckhel has ques- 
tioned the fact of its ever having been coined 78 ; not only, 
however, does Pollux 79 enumerate the golden stater among coins 
upon the authority of Eupolis, but we know with certainty that 
gold coins were issued at Athens, and more especially in the 
Archonship of Antigepes, one year before the Frogs of Aristo- 
phanes, (Olymp. 93 ^ 2, b. c. 407>) that money was coined from 
the golden statues of Victory, which Aristophanes, as they were 
much debased with copper, calls wretched pieces of copper 80 . 

The most common golden staters, besides those of Croesus, 
Attica, and Persia, were the Phocaic and Cyzicenic, which have 
likewise been falsely taken for imaginary coins by writers on 
ancient money. The probable reason why none are extant, is, 
that the Macedonian kings supplanted all the gold coins of 
the cities by melting them down, in order that, with the 
exception of the darics, there should be no gold coin which 
did not bear their image 81 . The Phocaic stater occurs, both 


75 Polemarch. ap. Hesych. Poll. iv. 
173. 

76 Lysias pro Aristoph. bonis, p. 
639, ed. Reiske. The property of 
Conon amounted, according^to this 
passage, to about 40 talents ; and it 
consisted of 6000 staters, and three 
other sums of 10,000 drachmas, 3 
talents, and 17 talents. If the 500 
staters are reckoned at 100,000 drach- 
mas, the sum is equal to 38g talents, 
which agrees perfectly with the ex- 
pression “ about 40 talents." 

77 See Barthdlemy ut sup. p. 206. 

78 D. N. vol. i. p. xli. sqq. voL ii. p. 
206, 207. 

79 Pollux ix. 58. [The following 
passage of Aristophanes appears deci- 
sive. It is from the Plutus (v. 816), 
where Carion is describing the sudden 
increase of wealth caused by the ar- 
rival of the god of riches : ararrjpcrt 


8* ol 0fpd7row€S dpTia^ofiep \pvaols. 
Transl.] 

80 Aristoph. Ran. 731, and the scho- 
liast upon the authority of Philochorus 
and Suidas in v. ^aXwov. Suidas in v. 
y\av£ iTTrarat and Schol. Aristoph. 
Eq. 1091, state, that the Attic gold 
coins had the device of the owl. This 
may be very true ; but the' passages 
can prove nothing, as in the same 
writer, as well as in Hesychius in v. 
A aypeia, the rnir^s of Laurion are 
taken for gold mines, and consequently 
the owls of Laurion for gold coins, 
whereas they are silver coins. See 
my Dissertation upon the Silver Mines 
of Laurion, at the end of vol. ii. 

81 This supposition is controverted 
by Mr. Hussey, Essay on the Ancient 
Weights and Money, p. 88, note, 
Transl. 
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in inscriptions and in writers, as coined money 8 *; nor can it 
be supposed, that silver pieces are meant, as the idea of a gold 
coin is inseparably associated with the name of Phocaic stater. 
Its weight is unknown ; it passed however as the least valuable 
gold coin 83 . Also, that the Cyzicenic staters were coined 
money, is proved from many passages of ancient writers. In 
the oration of Demosthenes against Lacritus, 100 Cyzi- 
cenic staters are expressly mentioned as coined money 84 . 
Lysias reckons among his ready money £00 Cyzicenic staters, 
with 100 darics and 3 talents of silver; and, according to 
another passage in the same orator, 30 Cyzicenic statera»were 
actually paid down 85 . The troops in the Pontus, according to 
the account given in the Anabasis of Xenophon, were sometimes 
paid in Cyzicenic staters, and it other times in darics ; these 
staters are also mentioned as coins in several inscriptions. 
Hesychius, Suidas, and Photius, also describe the impression 
of the Cyzicenic stater, which upon one side was a female 
figure of the mother of the gods, who was worshipped at 
Sipylus, and upon the reverse, the forepart of a lion ; and can 
it be supposed, that by this any other Cyzicenic stater than 
the common gold one is meant? Lastly, Demosthenes 86 re- 
marks, that 120 Cyzicenic staters passed in the Bosporus for 
3360 Attic drachmas, one for 28 ; probably not because their 
weight was greater than 2 drachmas, but because the value 
of gold was then higher in that country, being to silver in the 


88 2rarrjp tf»o>*ca€vs Demosth. cont. 
Bceot. de dote, p. 1019, 15. ^(OKatnjs 
Thncyd. iv. 52. Two Phocaic staters 
as a sacred Offering in Inscript/ 150 
(t. i. p. 231, ed. Bofckli.) placed to- 
gether with other Phocaic coins, can 
no more be unstamped or imaginary 
coins, than the 3Sginetan staters in the 
same inscription, the false staters in 
Inscript. 151 (ibid.), and the tetra- 
drachm in Inscript. 139. 

83 Hesycli. in v. Qoukcus, calls this 
t6 kokiotov xP V(T ' l0V i whether staters 
or parts of staters (perhaps cktcu 
&< oKatdes t as in Inscript. 150 (ut sup.) 


are meant.) Concerning the Phocaic 
stater as a coin, sec also Pollux ix. 93. 

84 P. 935, 13. ort i Karov ararrjpcs 
Kt >£ikt}vo\ rrepLyevoivTo, neat rovro ro 
Xpvalo v 8 f 8 aveiKa)s eiij, &c. Xpvaiov 
and dpyvpiov in the ancient writers 
always mean small , that is, coined or 
wrought, gold or silver, 

85 C. Eratosth. p. 391, c. Diogit. p. 
894 sqq. cf. p. 903. 

86 C. Phorm. p. 914, 11, <5 8e Kt /£- 

tajvbg ibvvaro l K€t ciKoari Kai oieroi 
8paxpbs 'Am Kas : and 13, roov piv yap 
i Karov Kai €i KOffi (rrarrjpcov ylyvovrai 
rp\s xi'Xicu rpiaKOcrtai rjKovra . 
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ratio of 14 to 1. Each gold stater probably weighed about 2 
drachmas. Lysimachus and others, however, coined double 
and quadruple staters 87 ; and there were also half pieces of the 
same coin (rjfjLLXpvaot,)**. 

Scaliger 86 considers the Damaretion to have been a half 
stater, which Damarete, the wife of Gelon and the daughter 
of Theron, according to Diodorus, caused to be coined about 
the 75th Olympiad from the crown of a hundred talents, 
that the Carthaginians presented to her at the conclusion 
of peace, or, according to Pollux, from the ornaments 
of th# women, which they had surrendered to defray the 
expenses of the war with the Carthaginians 60 . Other writers 
have expressed their astonishment at this supposition; but 
Scaliger^s remark is perfectly accurate ; for the Damaretion was 
equal in value to 10 Attic drachmas, and was thus only half 
the common stater. The Sicilians called this gold coin Pente- 
contalitron, from its weight 61 , as Diodorus asserts. Since how- 
ever 50 Sicilian litras were equal to 13 drachmas 5J oboli of 
the Attic standard, it is evident that the weight in gold of the 
Damaretion cannot be meant (which could only be a drachma), 
but the weight of silver which in Sicily was equal in value to 
the Damaretion. The Damaretion being equal to 10 Attic 
drachmas according to the decuple proportion of gold to silver, 
the Sicilians, among whom gold was probably higher, made it 
equal to 50 silver litras, at the ratio of 13$ to 1. Golden 
^Eginetan staters likewise occur 98 , but nothing is known of 
their weight. 

The meaning of the terms talent and mina, when applied 
to gold, has been frequently a subject of enquiry. According 
to Pollux 63 , the gold stater was equal in value to a mina ; a 
statement which seems wholly inexplicable, unless, with Rarn- 


87 Eckhel D. N. vol. i. p. 50. 

88 Pollux vi. 161 ; ix. 59. 

89 De re numm. p. 13, 17. 

80 Diod. xi. 26 ; Pollux ix. 85 ; 
Schol. Pind. Olymp. ii. 29. 

81 ’ A tt6 tov oraQfiov, 

82 See Boeckh, corp. Inscript, 150, 


§ 43. [Mr. Hussey, Essay on the 
Ancient Weights and Money, p. 96, 
has shown that the inscription referred 
to, if properly read, contains no men- 
tion of golden staters of ASgina.— 
Traxsl.] 

03 ix. 57. 
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bach® 4 , we understand gold coins of 8 or 10 drachmas in 
weight, which would certainly agree with the value of a silver 
mina. But Pollux is speaking with particular reference to 
the common gold stater of 2 drachmas in weight ; unless then 
he confuses the entire question, according to some method or 
other of computing, a weight of 2 drachmas of gold must 
have been called a mina. That, however, in speaking of gold, 
an entirely different language must have existed, is probable 
from the circumstance that the same grammarian in two other 
places® 5 calls 3 Attic gold staters, or a chrysus, a talent of 
gold. The reason which prevents me # fron\ receiving the 
emendation proposed by Salmasius® 6 is, that Pollux repeats 
the same statement twice. I am. therefore inclined to follow 
the opinion of J. F. Gronovius* 7 , that a weight of 6 drachmas 
of gold was called a talent, according to an idiom customary 
upon certain occasions, perhaps, as it has been conjectured, 
because this was the value of a talent of copper, the ratio of 
gold to copper being as 1000 to 1. This small gold talent 
could only have contained 3 minas, each 2 drachmas in 
weight. This supposition is completely established by the fact 
of the talent of Thyateira being equal to 3 gold staters 88 ; 
and Eustathius even calls 2 chrysus, and Hero of Alexandria 
1 chrysus, a talent. Probably the goldsmiths reckoned by 
these small talents ; and when we read of golden crowns of 
many talents in weight, this smaller kind is doubtless intended. 
Who can believe that the Carthaginians presented to Damarete 
a crown of 100 talents of gold 98 , if a talent of gold were the 
usual weight of the silver talent, or even only a portion of 
gold equal in weight to the value of a silver talent ? Are we 
to suppose, that the inhabitants of the Chersonese would have 
given a crown* of 60 talents to the senate and people of the 


84 On Potter, vol. iii. p. 169. 

85 iv. 173; ix. 53, 54. 

86 Instead of rp€is xpi><roCs (r') he 
writes rpiaKoaiovi or T', as 300 chry- 
sOs, according to the decuple propor- 
tion of gold to silver. If the text is to 
be altered, rptcr^tX/ovs' might be written 


for rpeif, from which the compendium 
of the former word is not very dif- 
ferent ; 3000 gold staters are equal in 
weight to a talent. 

87 De Pec. Vet. iii. 7. 

88 Lex. Seg. p. 306. 

98 Diod. xi. 26. 
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Athenians 1 ® 0 , if the silver and gold talents were of the same 
weight? And even if we suppose that 100 talents of gold 
were equal to 600 gold drachmas, and 60 talents of gold to 360 
drachmas, these crowns still remain of considerable weight. 
Excepting the crown of Jupiter at Tarracona, 15 lbs. in weight, 
and that which the Carthaginians sent to the Capitoline 
Jupiter in the year of the city 412, of 25 lbs. of gold (1875 
Attic drachmas), and the immense one in the time of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, of 10,000 gold staters (which, at a festival in the 
time of that king, was laid upon the throne of Ptolemy Soter), 
together with another, 80 cubits in length, of gold and precious 
stones, 1 find no example of such large crowns as those two 
were, even if they only weighed 600 and 360 drachmas. In 
the Acropolis of Athens there were golden crowns of 174, 184, 
of 20, and 25 drachmas or rather more ; also another of 264 5 
four of which the joint weight was 1354 drachmas; one of 29, 
others of 33, 59, and 85 drachmas. A crown, which the 
celebrated Lysander sent as a sacred offering to the Parthenon 
of Athens, weighed 66 drachmas 5 oboli. Two crowns, hono- 
rary gifts to Minerva of the Acropolis, weighed, the one 245 
drachmas 14 oboli, the other 272 drachmas 34 oboli. Another 
for the same goddess weighed 232 drachmas 5 oboli. A crown, 
dedicated to the Delphian Apollo at the great festival which 
was celebrated every fourth year, cost only 1500 drachmas of 
silver; and consequently, if the workmanship is estimated 
at the lowest possible rate, can hardly have weighed a hun- 
dred drachmas of gold 101 . According to these facts then, 
the talents in which the weight of the Carthaginian and 
Chersonetan crowns is stated, must have been small talents 
of 6 drachmas of gold. Yet there can be no question but 
that as much gold as was equal to the value of a silver talent, 
is often called a talent of gold ; as also that a quantity of gold 

100 Demosth. de Corona, p. 256, 25. Athen. v. p. 202, b. d. 

Concerning the crown at Tarracona, 101 Boeckh. Corp. Inscript. 150, 
see Suetonius in the Life of Galba, $ 13,141; $ 11, and 139, 1, 20; 141, 

cap. 12, the gifts of the Carthaginians § 15, 20 ; 150, $ 16 ; 141, § 10 ; 139, 

to the Capitoline Jupiter, Liv. vii. 38. 1, 21, 22 ; 150, § 14, 15, 12 ; also 150, 

Concerning the crown of Ptolemy, see $ 40, 10 ; 151, 1, 28, 29 ; and 145. 
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weighing 6000 drachmas was known by the same name ; which 
therefore in this case is manifestly dependent upon its relation 
to the value of silver 102 . 


Chapter VI. 

The Prices of Gold mid other Metals compared with that of 
Silver. 

The usual price of gold can be as well *ddtermined from the 
data already cited, as from other authorities. The most 
frequent proportion in ancient times appears to have b^ew that 
of 10 to 1, as follows from what has been said concerning 
the stater which weighed 2 drachrfias ; and although the low- 
ness of this ratio does at first sight appear surprising, when 
we consider the scarcity of gold in early times, it must be 
remembered that the quantity of silver in circulation was 
likewise very inconsiderable 103 . The price of gold however 
gradually rose, partly on account of the proportionally greater 
increase of silver, until it arrived at ratios similar to those 
of modern Europe (from 13 \ to 1 to 15 to 1), although these 
experienced occasional variations. When we find so late as 
in Menander 104 , a talent of gold reckoned only equal to 10 
talents of silver, the price of gold at Athens must either have 
been depressed at that time by Alexander’s campaigns in Asia, 
which opened the treasures of Persia to the Greeks, or Me- 
nander follows the original proportion, which was still remem- 
bered after it had ceased to be actually in force, as it afforded a 
particularly easy calculation. In the dialogue upon the desire 


108 Herod, iii. 95 j^Menand. ap. Poll, 
vi. 76 ; Polyb. xxii. 15 ; the latter 
concerning tho mina. The confused 
passage of Suidas in v. o/3oXor, and of 
Photius, quoted there by Kiister, can- 
not be taken into consideration in 
reference to tho value of tho gold 
talent. 

103 Compare also, on the subject of 
this proportion, J. F. Gronovius de 
Pec. Vet. ii. 8 ; the same proportion is 


given by Hesycliius in v. tipaxp-rp 
Xpvcrtov , according to the correct emen- 
dation proposed in the notes, and 
Suidas in v. dpaxprj. In some regions 
of the East, gold was certainly cheaper : 
thus Strabo, in the 16th book, speaks 
of a country near the Sabooi, where 
gold had only twice the value of silver, 
and three times the value of brass. 

104 Ap. Poll. vi. 76. 
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of gain 105 , which formerly, under the name of Hipparchus, 
passed for the production of Plato, and which certainly belongs 
to the age of Socrates and Plato, the value of gold is stated 
at twelve times that of silver; Herodotus, however, reckons 
the proportion as 13 to 1 10<S ; according to the former the 
chrysus was equal to 24, according to the latter to 26, drachmas 
of silver. To conclude from the value of the Damaretion, 
the proportion of gold to silver in Sicily had, in the time of 
Gelo, risen to 131*, although Diodorus, following the ancient 
custom, estimates the silver value of the Damaretion at the 
ratio ^pf 10 to, 1. 'There cannot therefore be much risk of 
error in assuming that the Cyzicenic stater only weighed 2 
drachmas of gold, but that at a certain period during the life of 
Demosthenes, it passed in the Bosporus for 28 drachmas of 
silver, the value of gold in comparison with silver having risen 
to 14. The price of gold at Rome was still more variable. At 
the payment of the JEtolians in the year of the city 564 
(190 b.c.), when they were allowed, if they wished it, to pay a 
third part in gold, the proportion between the two metals was 
prescribed to them (manifestly to their great disadvantage) at 10 
to l 107 . In the year of Rome 547 (207 b.c.), the ratio of gold 
to silver was as 17 t to 1, afterwards as 13f to 1. In the time of 
Ceesar, on account of the great influx of gold out of Gaul, it 
fell as low as 8yf; as at a former period, according to the 
account of Polybius, its price had fallen for a time in Italy a 
third part, in consequence of the rapid increase in the quantity 
of gold from the mines of Aquileia 108 . We also find the ratio 
of 11^-f to 1 ; and in the 422nd year of the Christian era, the 
ratio of gold to silver had risen to 18 109 . 

The rise in the price of gold in Greece may have been 
owing to several other causes besides the incr^hse in the quan- 
tity of silver in circulation. The increasing consumption of 
gold for ornaments, utensils, and works of art, especially for 


105 p. 40 of my edition. 

106 iii. 95. 

,0T Polyb. xxii. 15; Liv. xxxviii. 


308 Sueton. Caes. 54 ; Polyb. xxxiv. 
10 . 

109 Upon the price of gold at Rome, 
see Ilamberger de pretm rerum , p. ^ 
sqq. 
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sacred offerings, would have contributed to produce that effect. 
The greater activity of commerce must also have forced up 
the price of gold ; for, from the want of bills of exchange, much 
money was necessarily carried from one place to another, for 
which purpose gold was the most convenient. The pay of the 
troops was given out in gold. The military chests therefore 
required a considerable store, and the demand for gold must 
have been very considerable during the continual wars. Pro- 
bably much coined gold passed out of circulation by being 
accumulated in public and private treasuries. Sparta, during 
a period of several generations, swallowed jip large quantities 
of the precious metals, as in ^Esop 5 s fable the fftotstep# flf the 
animals which went in were to be seen, but never of those 
which came out 110 . The principal cause of this stagnation 
probably was, that the state kept the gold and silver in store, 
and only re-issued them for war and foreign enterprises 111 ; 
although there were instances of private individuals, who 
amassed treasure contrary to the law. Lysander sent home 
1000, or, according to Diodorus, 1500 talents, 470 at one 
time 118 . Must we not then suppose that the Spartans stored 
up large quantities of gold, especially as it was generally used 
for the payment of the soldiers 113 ? 

Besides the pure silver and gold, many Grecian States had 
a coinage, which in other countries was either wholly or nearly 
devoid of value, and was only destined for the internal circula- 
tion ( vofucrfia Of this description were all copper 

and iron coins, the current value of which was mostly raised 


110 Plat. Alcib. ii. p. 122 ad fin. 

,n See book iv. c. 19. 

118 Plutarch in Nic. 28; Lysand. 
16 — 18 ; Diod. xiiy 106, who however 
probably exaggerates, if we are to sup- 
pose that this whole sum was sent at 
once to Sparta after the conquest of 
Sestos. For the latter fact of the 470 
talents, see Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 2, 6. 

118 According to Plutarch, most of 
what Lysander sent was stamped with 
the device of an owl ; he then adds as 
a conjectural reason, that most money 


had the Attic device. On the other 
hand, Corsini Fast. Att. vol. ii. p. 235 
may be consulted : only Plutarch’s 
words are not to be altered, but his 
statement is either false, or the money 
which Lysander brought home had 
not been raised from Athens, but 
from other states, where Athenian 
coins were in circulation. Upon the 
whole, most of the silver which was in 
circulation had been probably issued 
from the Athenian mint ; and this 
perhaps is what Plutarch means to say. 
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by public ordinance far above its proper amount. In Athens, 
with the exception of the smallest coins, no money of this 
description was ever used, excepting that in the Archonship of 
Callias (Olymp. 93. 3. 406 b.c.) a copper coinage was issued, 
which was afterwards recalled 114 , and some other instances 
occurred in the times of the Roman emperors. 

Concerning the prices of copper, tin, and iron, in Greece, I 
have been unable to find any definite statement. With regard 
to lead, the author of the second book of the (Economics ascribed 
to Aristotle, relates* that it was generally sold for 2 drachmas, 
but that Pythocles counselled the State to obtain the monopoly 
of thfs native jfroduct of the mines of Laurion, and to sell it for 
6 drachmas. The weight is not mentioned, but the commercial 
talent (raXavrov ipiropiKov) is doubtless intended. If we as- 
sume that the commercial talent is the talent that was in use 
before the time of Solon, it is equal in weight to 8280 drachmas 
of the silver standard, about 93 lbs. troy ; which therefore com- 
monly sold for nearly Is. 8c?., and after the proposal of 
Pythocles, if it was followed, for about 4 s, \0\d. In Rome a 
hundred lbs. of common lead, which were only equal to 7500 
drachmas, sold for 7 denarii 115 ; consequently the price was 
higher than the rate demanded by the Athenian State. 


Chapter VII. 

Population of Attica . 

Next to the quantity of money in circulation, prices depend 
upon the demand in comparison with the supply ; and as the 
demand is connected with the number of the people, it will be 
necessary to treat of the population. The area of Attica is not 
easily determined, for only the coasts have been laid down, and 
not even these with perfect accuracy. According to the map 
of Barbie du Bocage, which is attached to the Travels of 


114 See book iv. cli. 19. 

115 Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxiv. 48. I 
have said that the lead of Attica came 
from the mines of Laurion ; the proof 


of this assertion is given in my Disser- 
tation upon these mines at the end of 
vol. ii. 
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Anacharsis 116 , Attica contains 36fJ, Salamis 1£§-, Helena X V 
German geographical square miles, i. e. respectively 579£, 21^, 
and 5, together nearly 606, English geographical square miles. 
According to the map since published by the same person, in 
181 l 117 , which is hitherto the most accurate, Attica contains 
39^5 Salamis If, and Helena square miles, or in English 
miles 625, 26, and 5, amounting altogether to 656. If then we 
take the English geographical mile to the statute mile as 4 to 
3, the area of Attica and the two islands would upon this com- 
putation be about 874 square miles*. • 

To ascertain how this small space was peopled, has engaged 
the attention of many writers. The ancients not? only w&rt in 
general terms that Athens was the most populous of all the 
Grecian cities 118 , but they also have given definite accounts 
which establish the same result. The credibility of these 
statements has been indeed called into question by Montes- 
quieu 119 , Hume 180 , and other English and French writers, but 
has been not unsuccessfully defended by others. Of the latter 
I will mention only Ste. Croix, who, with the assistance of his 
predecessors, has treated last and the most at large of this im- 
portant subject 181 , and has also taken into consideration the cir- 
cumstances which at certain periods produced an increase or 
diminution in the population ; to these, however, in the follow- 
ing inquiry I shall pay no attention, partly on account of the 
want of adequate authorities, partly because the object of this 
work does not admit of my inquiries going so far into details ; 
nor will I animadvert upon the unimportant errors of this 
learned writer, which have no influence upon the main point. 


1 10 I? Attique, la Mdgaride, et partie 
de l'lsle d’Eubde, 1785. 

1,7 Carte gdndral# de la Grece et 
d’une grande partie de ses colonies 
tant en Europe qu’en Asie, pour le 
voyage du jeune Anackarse, par J. D. 
Barbid du Bocage, commencee en 
1798, terminde en 1809. Paris, 1811. 
The calculation of the area after this 
map has been made for me with great 
accuracy by Mr. Kloeden, who is well 
known as skilled in this point. 


* See Mr. Clinton’s computation 
of the Area of Attica, founded on dif- 
ferent data, in his Fast. Hellen. vol. ii. 
p. 473, ed. 3. — Transl. 

110 Meursius de F. A. iv. p. 24. 
See Thucyd. i. 80. 

1 19 Esprit des Lois xxxiii. 7. 

120 Essay upon the Populousness of 
Ancient Nations, p. 237 sqq. 

121 Mdmoires de l’Academie des 
Inscriptions, tomexlviii. 
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I pass over all attempts to determine the population of Athens 
from its military force, since the data, which in this case it 
would be necessary to consider, are in a great measure too 
general, without any exact distinction between the classes of the 
citizens, slaves, and resident aliens, and also because in every 
State the persons incapable of bearing arms form a considerable 
number ; on which account the native military force can only 
prove that a nation had not fewer inhabitants than this or that 
definite number, but not accurately how great the whole amount 
was. # • 

The whole population of Attica would be known, if we 
could* separately ascertain the number of the citizens, resident 
aliens, and slaves, together with their wives and children. The 
largest part of 'the accounts extant are of the number of the 
citizens ; but they differ widely, according to the difference of 
the periods, and the greater or less accuracy of the statements; 
but that their number was considerable, may be collected from 
Xenophon 1 * 3 , who states that the Athenians were equal in 
number to all the Boeotians — that is, the citizens of the one 
country to the citizens of the other. All particular statements, 
with the exception of one only, which belongs to the most 
ancient times, vary between nearly twenty and thirty thousand. 
Philochorus 124 indeed related, that even in the reign of Cecrops, 
20,000 men had been enumerated, by which the writer pro- 
bably meant citizens ; this, however, is manifestly a fabulous 
tradition, which was probably adapted to a later census of the 
citizens. The following account of Pollux 1 * 5 is more worthy of 
attention. He states that each of the 360 ancient houses which 
were included before the time of Cleisthenes in the four 
ancient tribes, contained 30 men, whence the houses were 
called rpm/caSe?; from which it results that the number of 
citizens was 10,800. If to this it is objected that a limited 
number is in such a case impossible, it may be fairly answered, 
that at some one period, when the constitution of the tribes was 

188 Mem. Socrafc. iii. 5, 2. I one another, but it X rjBos (whole nura- 

184 Ap. Schol. Pind. Olymp. ix. 68, | her of the people) is a more accurate 
where the words tov t<op ' ABrjva'uov j expression. 
brjpov kqI to irkrjBos are not opposed to | 185 viii. 111. 
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regulated, this number was taken as an average, although it did 
not remain so. In the same manner that the Romans called 
the captain a centurion, even if he commanded only 60 men, a 
house might have been called a rpiaicas , although it contained 
50 or more men. That the number of the citizens amounted to 
30,000, was a customary assumption from the time of the 
Persian to the end of the Peloponnesian war. Herodotus sup- 
poses Aristagoras of Miletus to speak of 30,000 Athenians who 
had the right of voting 128 . Aristophanes in the Ecclesiazusse 127 , 
which was written after the Anarchy, speaks even of more than 
30,000; and the author of the Axiochus ,28 *also states that the 
assembly in which ' the generals were condemned ilffer the 
victory of Arginusee, was attended by a greater number than 
that just mentioned : these accounts, however* are manifestly 
overrated. Aristagoras, to express himself with effect, would not 
fail to select the highest number ; nor need the words of a comic 
poet be taken so exactly ; and the author of the Axiochus could 
not have seen accurate accounts of the population, which, after 
the great defeats in Sicily, and a war carried on so long with 
alternate success, would doubtless have shown a very different 
number. Even if we were to assume that in the above enume- 
rations of citizens who voted in the assembly, many were com- 
prised who had not properly any right of voting, but who 
assumed that privilege unlawfully, still we should never arrive 
at so high a number as 30,000, especially since all the citizens, 
even on the most important affairs, never attended the assembly. 
The accounts which are founded upon real enumerations are of 
a very different character. On an occasion of a distribution of 
corn, which, like all other distributions, was made according to 
the registers of the lexiarchs among the adult citizens of 18 
years of age an<J upwards, a scrutiny was instituted in the 
Archonship of Lysimachides (Olymp. 83, 4, 445 b.c.) into the 
genuineness of their birth (yvrjacorrjs). There were then 
found, according to Philochorus, only 14,240 genuine Athe- 
nians ; and 4760, who had assumed the rights of citizenship 
unjustly, were in consequence sold as slaves. Previously, 


V. 07. 127 Vs. 1124. 188 Cap. 12. 

D 
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therefore, there were 19,000 persons who passed for citizens. 
The amount is perhaps stated in too round a number to be con- 
sidered as completely exact. Plutarch, who probably only follows 
Philochorus, gives 14,040 as genuine, assuming that 5000 were 
rejected 189 . At the breaking out of the Peloponnesian war, 
besides 13,000 hoplitce appointed for service in the field, there 
were also 16,000 others in Athens, who consisted of the oldest 
and youngest citizens and a certain number of resident 
aliens* 80 ; the number of citizens must therefore at that time 
have been higher. Whatever vacancies were caused by war, 
and not replaced by a fresh growth, were filled up by the occa- 
sional' creation of new citizens, as was the case for example 
during the Archonship of Euclid (Olymp. 94, 2,403 b.c.) Thus 
in the first speech of Demosthenes against Aristogeiton 181 , we 
find the number of citizens reckoned as nearly 20,000. Plato, 
in the Critias, assumes the same amount for the most ancient 
times of Athens, in which he has, doubtless, transferred the 
number that was commonly computed in his own time to the 
earliest periods of the state ; and the later Grecian writers, as 
Libanius, follow the same statement 188 . An occurrence of the 
same period exactly coincides with the statement in the speech 
of Demosthenes. When Lycurgus divided the property of 
Diphilus, amounting to 160 talents, each citizen received 50 

129 Philochorus ap. Schol. Aristoph. 131 P. 785, 24. The spuriousness of 
Yesp.716. Plutarch. Pericl. 37. [The the second speecli is acknowledged by 
word in Plutarch is eVpa^trav, for both ancients and moderns. Dionysius 
which Mr. Clinton (vol. ii. ad a. doubts whether the first was the pro- 
444, and app. p. 479, ed. 3) reads duction of Demosthenes; and in Ilarpo- 
dirr]\a0r]<rat/ ; and in addition to the cration (in v. fcap'is) it is quoted with a 
authorities which he quotes, see suspicion of its authenticity. I leave 
Photius in v. Bekk. Anecd. p. this point undecided, but it certainly 

201, 17, and p. 439, 32. It appears belongs to that period. For the usage 
that each borough inquired into the of opov in the passage referred to, see 
genuineness of its own members ; and Hesych. Suid. Ilarpocr. and Phot, in 
that those who were rejected by the v. opov. 

votes of the burghers (d7ro^$io-0eVr€s) 132 See Meursius de F. A. iv. Ac- 
lost the rights of citizenship. If they cording to the interpretation of the 
then appealed to the decision of a Scholiast, the same number of citizens 
court of justice, and were a second time may be inferred from Aristoph. Vesp. 
rejected, their persons were sold, and 707 ; it is not, however, distinctly ex- 
their property confiscated. — Transl.] pressed in the words of Aristophanes. 

wo Thucyd. ii. 13. 
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drachmas, which gives 19,200 for their whole number 133 . 
The assertion that in the reign of Antipater (Olymp. 114, 2, 
323 b.c.) Athens contained 21,000 citizens 134 , is inadmissible, 
as being taken from a later enumeration ; and Diodorus 135 even 
goes so far as to suppose that there were 31,000, reckoning 
22,000 instead of 12,000 as in Plutarch, who were deprived of 
the rights of citizenship, and he assumes 9000 as the surplus, 
agreeing in the latter point with Plutarch. These 12,000 
rejected citizens, some of whom had left^ the country, were 
restored to their rights in Olymp. 115J 3, 318 b.c. 13 ® Soon 
after this an enumeration of the people occurs, which is the 
very one to which the number mentioned in rtutarcl/^f the 
citizens who remained and were disfranchised in the reign of 
Antipater, was adapted. It was carried on *by Demetrius 
Phalereus when Archon in Olymp. 11 4, 309 b.c. 137 , and 
yielded, according to Ctesicles 138 , 21,000 citizens, 10,000 resi- 
dent aliens, and 400,000 slaves. From this very important 
statement, the whole number of the population of Attica has 
been variously determined. According to the usual rule of 
statistics, the adults have been generally taken as a fourth part 
of the population. This gave for the citizens 84,000, and for 
the aliens 40,000. But when they came to the slaves, these 
calculators fell into an embarrassment; for, according to the 
same, or a somewhat lower proportion, their number came out 
far above what could be deemed probable. Hume, wishing to 
show that the population of ancient times has been greatly over- 
rated, contends with many reasons against this number of 
slaves, and ends by substituting 40,000 in the place of 400,000, 
whom he considers as the adults, to which it would be then 
necessary to add the women and children. But his arguments 
are partly inconclusive, and partly founded upon false suppo- 


133 Lives of the Ten Orators near 
the end of the Life of Lycurgus. The 
addition, fj rives fivav , does not de- 
serve any attention. 

134 p] u tarch. Phoc. 28. 

135 xviii. 18. It appears to me that 
the passage ought by no means to be 


altered, as Diodorus so frequently ex- 
aggerates numbers. 

138 Diod. xviii. 66. 

137 This is the right date which Ste. 
Croix has given, p. 64. 

130 Ap. Athen. vi. p. 272, B. 
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sitions. Thus all that he says concerning the national wealth 
of Attica, that it was only equal to 6000 talents, is completely 
false; and, in the next place, slaves were not computed by 
adults or fathers of families, which is a term wholly inapplicable 
to slaves ; but they were counted, like sheep or cattle, by the 
head, and were regarded in the same light with property, as 
Gillies 188 has already observed, for they were in the strictest 
sense a personal possession : 400,000 is therefore the sum total 
of the slaves ; and the population of Attica, deducting the non* 
settled aliens, would amount, on this supposition, to 524,000 
souls. Wallace’s computation is higher, for he makes the 
whole population amount to more than 580,000; and Sain te 
Croix goes as far as 639,500. The latter writer erroneously 
adds 100,000 children to the number of slaves, and likewise 4£ 
and not 4 for every male adult or father of a family, so that 
the free as well as the slave population is made more numerous. 
As, however, this proportion appears to be more correct for 
southern countries, the citizens with their families may be fairly 
taken at 94,500, and the resident aliens at 45,000. In order, 
however, not to proceed solely upon the period of Demetrius, 
but upon the mean average of 20,000 citizens, I reckon only 
90,000 citizens, and 45,000 resident aliens. With regard to 
the total amount of slaves, it is stated too much in round 
numbers for perfect accuracy; the historian doubtless added 
whatever was wanting to complete the last hundred thousand, 
although the correct number might not have been so great by 
several thousands. It will be sufficient to reckon 365,000 
slaves, together with women and children, which latter, how- 
ever, were proportionally few. Adding to these 135,000 free 
inhabitants, we may take, as a mean average of the population, 
500,000 in round numbers, of whom the larger t proportion were 
men, since fewer female than male slaves were kept, and not 
many slaves were married. 

The ratio of the citizens to the slaves can be consequently 
taken as rather more than one to four ; and the ratio of the 


139 Essays on the History, Customs, and Character of the Greeks, p. 15 of 
the German translation of Maclier. 
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free population to the slaves as nearly one to three. In some 
of the American sugar islands the ratio of the slaves to the free 
population was as great as six to one. This number of slaves 
cannot appear too large, if the political circumstances of Attica 
are taken into consideration. Even the poor citizens used to 
have a slave 140 for the care of their household affairs. In every 
moderate establishment many were employed for all sorts of 
occupations, such as grinders, bakers, cooks, tailors, errand- 
boys, or to accompany the master and mistress, who seldom 
went out without an attendant. Any one who was expensive, 
and wished to attract attention, took, perhaps, three attendants 
with him 141 . We even hear of philosophers who kept 10 
slaves 148 . Slaves were also let out as hired servants ; they per- 
formed all the labour connected with the care of cattle and 
agriculture; they were employed in the working of the mines 
and furnaces; all manual labour and the lower branches of 
trade were in a great measure carried on by them ; large gangs 
laboured in the numerous workshops, for which Athens was 
celebrated ; and a considerable number were employed in the 
merchant vessels and the fleet. Not to enumerate many in- 
stances of persons who had a smaller number of slaves, Timar- 
chus kept in his workshop 11 or 12 143 ; Demosthenes* father, 
52 or 53, besides the female slaves in his house 144 ; Lysias and 
Polemarchus, I20 u \ Plato expressly remarks that the free 
inhabitants had frequently 50 slaves, and the rich even more 140 ; 
Philemonides had 300, Hipponicus 600, Nicias 1000 slaves 
in the mines alone 147 . These facts prove the existence of an 
immense number of slaves. 

But Hume raises an objection out of Xenophon. Xenophon 148 
proposed to the state to buy public slaves for the mines, and par- 
ticularly mentions how large a revenue the state would receive 
from them, if it had 10,000 to begin with : at the same time, he 


140 See for example the beginning of 
the Plutus of Aristophanes. 

141 Demosth. pro. Phorrn. p. 958, 
14. 

148 Ste. Croix, p. 172. 

113 jEscliin. cont. Timarch. p. 118. 


144 Demosth. cont. Apliob. A. p. 
816, cf. p. 828, 1. 

145 Lysias cont. Eratostli. p. 395. 

146 De Itepubl. ix. p. 578, D E. 

147 Xenopli. ilo Yectig. 4. 

148 Ut. sup. 
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adds the following remark : “ that the mines are able to receive 
many times this number, every body will allow, who remembers 
how much the slave-duty produced before the occurrences at 
Decelea.” From this statement, Hume infers that the number 
cannot have been so excessive, for that the diminution by the 
war of Decelea only amounted to 20,000 14 ®, and the increase 
of 10,000 does not stand in any considerable proportion to so 
large a number as 400,000. It must, however, be considered 
that after the war of Decelea, the Athenians probably ceased to 
keep many slaves on account of the facility of escape, and that 
a still greater number than ran away may have been dismissed. 
Xenophon himself says that the number had been very great 
formerly ; and he means that their numbers before the war of 
Decelea prove that the mines, of which alone he is speaking, 
could afford employment to many times 10,000. At the same 
time, I will not deny that the passage has a very strange appear- 
ance, and is obscured by manifold difficulties ; but this is the very 
reason why we should avoid founding any argument upon it b . 

There are two other statements, equally called into ques- 
tion by Hume, which are far more incomprehensible, viz. : of 
Timseus, that Corinth once had possessed 460,000, and of Aris- 
totle, that JSgina had contained 470,000 slaves 150 . Neverthe- 
less the numbers do not appear to be corrupt. That the Corin- 
thians kept a very large number of slaves is proved by the 
expression Chcenix-measurers oivLKOjxeTpai ) by which they 
were distinguished ; nor is it possible that iEgina before and 
during the Persian war, up to the time of its decline, could have 
been a great commercial town, and have had an extensive naval 
force, without a large population, and above all, many slaves. 
Its naval dominion, and its powerful resistance against Athens, 
are incompatible with a small population. Why, then, may we 


149 Thucyd. vii. 27. 
b An important statement contained 
in a fragment of Hyperides with re- 
gard to the slave-population, which has 
been overlooked by the author, is 
quoted by Mr. Clinton from Suidas in 
v. a7reyj/‘rj(f)lrTaTo (F. II. vol. ii. p. 480, 


ed, 3), where it is mentioned that the 
slaves employed in the silver mines and 
in country labour were more than 
150,000. — Transl. 

150 Athen. vi. p. 272, B. D. Scliol. 
Pind. Olymp. viii. 30. 
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not suppose that 470,000 slaves 0 lived in this small island, whose 
area scarcely exceeded forty English square miles ? there still 
remained sufficient space, as slaves never occupied much room. 
^Egina, as well as the Peloponnese 151 and particularly Corinth, 
received supplies from the countries upon the Black Sea. In 
the mean time, it is hardly necessary to remark, that this large 
population of Corinth and ^Egina must only be understood of 
the early times, before Athens had obtained possession of the 
commerce of Greece and the sovereignty o&the sea. 

In what manner this population of 500,000 souls in Attica 
was distributed, cannot be accurately deternyned. ^Uhens 
itself contained above 10,000 houses. In general only one 
family lived in a house, and fourteen free inhabitants were at 
that time a large number for one house or for one family 155 *. 
Lodging houses (<rvvoucicu) were however inhabited by several 
families, and manufactories contained many hundreds of slaves. 
The district of the mines must also have been very thickly 
peopled. The circumference of the city, together with the sea- 
ports, was equal to 200 stadii. The mines were in a space 60 
stadii in width: the other dimension is not known. If 180,000 
persons are reckoned for the city and harbours, and 20,000 for 
the mines, and the space for both taken at 32 square miles 
English, the number assumed would not be too high. There 
then remain 300,000 souls for the other 608 square miles, which 
gives something less than 493^ to a square mile, which, with 
the number of small towns or market-places, villages, and farms, 
that were in Attica, is not to be wondered at. Now this popu- 
lation necessarily required a large supply of provisions. It 
should, however, be borne in mind, that slaves were badly fed, 
and above all, that com alone was requisite for their suste- 
nance. How Jsfrge a quantity of corn was required, and how 
the necessary supplies could be procured, I shall endeavour to 
determine presently. 

c Mr. Clinton proposes, in the pas- 70,000. Fast. Hell, vol, ii. p. 615, ed. 
sage of Atlienseus, to reduce the 3. — Tran si,. 

number of slaves at Corinth to 60,000, 151 Herod, vii. 147, and thence Pol- 

and the number of slaves in JEgina to senus in the Strategics. 

558 Xenoph. Mem. Soc. ii. 7, 2- 
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Chapter VIII. 

Agriculture , and Native Products of Attica . 

All commodities which are necessary for the purposes of life 
are procured either by the domestic production and manufac- 
ture of the raw material, or by foreign commerce. Attica was 
not so unsuited for agriculture as is often supposed. The soil 
was indeed stony dhcj uneven in many places; a great part 
was bare rock, where nothing could be sown ; the less fertile 
soil, hti^ever, produced barley 158 and wheat, the latter indeed 
with great difficulty ; and the mildness of the climate allowed 
all the more valuable products of the earth to ripen the earliest, 
and to go out of season the latest 184 . Every sort of plant and 
animal throve, in spite of the poverty of the soil 155 . Art also 
undoubtedly performed its share ; for the ancients in all con- 
cerns of common life were possessed of sound principles founded 
on experience ; and at so early a period as the time of Socra- 
tes, writings upon agriculture were in existence 156 . Agricul- 
ture was in as great estimation among the Athenians as with 
the Romans, if we may judge from the high encomiums of 
Xenophon and Aristotle 157 . The latter calls an agricultural 
people the most just ; agriculture is represented as that species 
of industry which is most just and conformable to nature : the 
most just, because it does not gain from men, either according 
to their wills, as in paid labour and commerce, or against their 
wills, as in war ; the most agreeable to nature, because every- 
thing receives nourishment from its mother, and the earth is 
the mother of men. The ancients also esteemed agriculture, 
because it made their bodies and minds strong and active, and 


153 Thucyd. 1, 2, where the com- 
mentators quote other passages upon 
the sterility of the soil. See more 
particularly the I introduction to Xeno- 
phon’s Treatise on the Revenues. 

134 Xenoph. Ibid, 

133 Plat. Crit. p. 110, E. 

i 3# See my Preface to the Dialogues 


of Simon the Socratic Philosopher, p. 
xix. 

137 Xenoph. CEcon. 4 sqq. Aristot. 
Polit. vi. 4, and the first book of the 
(Economics attributed to Aristotle, 
which at least contains the principles 
of that philosopher. 
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trained them for service in the field, whereas most kinds of 
manufactures and commerce weakened and enervated both. 
The opulent, however, only occupied themselves with the 
superintendence ; and most of the manual labour fell upon the 
slaves, who were servants, and frequently also stewards, and who 
unquestionably lessened the expenses of cultivation, whatever 
the moderns may advance against the cheapness of slave labour. 
Thus the cultivator derived sufficient support from his own farm, 
and in dear times the agriculturists even grew unduly rich 148 . 

The most considerable produce was of wine, olives, figs, 
and honey; wine was probably better in other places; but 
the oil and honey were particularly excellent 158 , the latter espe-* 
daily in the district of the mines 180 * and upon Mount Hymet- 
tus. The figs likewise were very much esteemed. Even now 
the keeping of the bees is carried on to a considerable extent in 
Attica. The olive-trees make regular woods, and the wine is 
considered wholesome 181 . For the protection of this branch of 
industry, laws were enacted that these products should not be 
diminished, and that one person should not be injured by 
another in raising them ; hence the ordinances of Solon with 
regard to the keeping of bees 188 ; hence no olive-tree could be 
rooted up, excepting that each proprietor was allowed to destroy 
two in each year for public festivals, or for his own use in the case 
of a death 183 . Many of these products of the soil were exported, 
although, according to Plutarch 184 , Solon prohibited all export 
of provisions, as might be seen from the first Table of the Laws 
of Solon; but, fortunately, this writer afterwards contradicts 
himself, when in another place he mentions the famous prohi- 
bition to export figs as no more than probable 185 . The export- 
ation of oil alone is said to have been permitted by Solon, as 
Plutarch also remarks, and in this point his testimony is con- 
firmed by examples 168 . As to the prohibition of the export of 


158 Orat. cont. ^hsenipp. p. 1045, 12. 
1M Pseud-ASschin. Epist. 5. 

190 Strab. ix. p. 275. 

161 See Wheler, Chandler, and other 
travellers. Concerning oil comp. 
Meursius Fort. Att. chap. x. 


162 Petit Leg. Att. v. 1, 6. 

,8J Demosth. cont. Macart. p. 1074. 
504 Solon. 24. 

165 Do Curiositate, ad fin. 

166 Plutarch Solon. 2, where Plato 
is said to carry on a trade in oil ; and 
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figs, I am entirely convinced that it did not exist in the times 
of which we have any certain knowledge. All that occurs in 
ancient writers upon this subject, only serves to explain the 
meaning of the word sycophant. Plutarch himself ventures to 
adopt it at the most for the very early times. If, however, the 
ancients had possessed any account of such a law, that could be 
at all depended upon, they would not speak in so vague and 
indefinite a manner concerning the origin of this appellation. 
If a prohibition ev$r did exist, it certainly was not caused by 
the reason which is jocularly mentioned by Hume 1 ® 7 , that the 
Athenians thought their figs too delicious for foreign palates, 
although Athenaeus 1 ® 8 nearly uses the same expression ; but the 
object of the measure must Jiave been to increase the quantity 
of figs in the country, while they were as yet very scarce in the 
most ancient times. This view of the case maybe formed from 
the Scholiast upon Plato 1 ® 9 , who dates the origin of the name of 
sycophant at a period when this fruit was first discovered in 
Attica, and did not grow in any other country. But the 
account is far more probable which states that the sacred fig- 
trees were robbed of their fruit during a famine, and that the 
wrath of the gods being felt in consequence of this sacrilege, 
accusations were brought against the suspected 170 . In the same 
manner, persons who injured the sacred olive-trees might be 
subjected to heavy penalties, of which Lysias in his defence 
concerning the sacred olive-trees, affords a remarkable instance. 
Here then it would be impossible to understand a prohibition 
of exportation, which can only exist with regard to articles 
necessary for the consumption of the community, such as corn. 

The keeping of cattle unquestionably existed to a consider- 


altliougli it refers to later times, the 
law of Solon may still have been in 
force in reference to such cases. Petit 
Leg. Att. v. 6, 1, absurdly limits the 
permission to export oil to the cruise 
filled with oil given to the victors in 
the Panathenaic games. 

w Ut sup. p. 81. 

168 iii. p. 74, E. where see Casaubon. 
The same writer treats of the Syco- 


phants ad Theophrast. Char. 23, cf. 
Ast. ad Plat, de Repub. p. 361, ed. 2. 
Petit Leg. Att. v. 5, 2, does not give 
any clear account of this point. To 
the passages quoted by earlier writers 
Lex. Seg. p. 304, may also be added. 

189 P. 147, Ituhnk. cf. SchoL Aris- 
toph. Plut. 874. 

170 SchoL Aristoph. Plut. 31. 
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able extent : sheep and goats were the most numerous. From 
the latter animal one of the four ancient tribes, .dEgicoreis, took 
its name, which, from the time of Cleisthenes, remained only 
a borough; of the former there were many different breeds, 
and particularly of the finest kinds 17 '. In order to encourage 
the keeping of sheep, it was forbidden in a law of extreme 
antiquity to kill them before they had lambed or been shorn' 78 : 
but this and similar regulations had been long abolished in the 
time of Solon. Pigs were also kept, and of larger cattle, asses 
and mules in tolerable quantities. Horses and horned cattle 
were evidently scarce in early times. Philocho # rus 178 mentions 
a very ancient law which prohibited the killing of homecf cattle ; 
and the scarcity of horses is manifest from the early insignifi- 
cance of the Athenian cavalry, which, after the establishment 
of the Naucrarias, only amounted to 96 or 100 men, and was 
not even in existence at the time of the battle of Marathon. 
Subsequently horses and oxen were kept in sufficient quantities, 
for which the pastures of Euboea afforded great facilities. 

The woodlands for the most part only supplied fire- 
wood ; the ship-building was carried on with imported timber. 
The fisheries were productive ; the mines, in addition to 
silver, yielded lead, metallic colours, coloured earths, per- 
haps also copper; and the products of the Athenian foun- 
dries were particularly esteemed. The quarries of Pentelus 
and Hymettus furnished the most beautiful kinds of marble, 
which were much exported to foreign parts' 74 . Commercial 
occupations were nowhere in great esteem among the an- 
cient Greeks. Probably no person of ancient nobility ever 
condescended to them, although conversely a manufacturer 
might raise himself to the head of public affairs, such as Cleon, 
Hyperbolus, and others. The early statesmen, however, encou- 
raged industry, especially Solon, Themistocles, and Pericles, 

171 Demosth. cont. Euerg. et Mne- 
sib. p. 1 155, 3, or whoever is the author 
of this speech, which is called in ques- 
tion by the ancients (see Harpocrat. in 
v. T}Tt)fi€vi}v)f Athen. xii. p. 540, D. 

172 Androt. ap. Athen. ix. p. 375, C, 


Philoehorus ibid. i. p. 9, C. Other 
ancient laws to the same effect have 
been collected by Petit v. 3. 

573 Ap. Athen. ix. p. 375, C. 

174 Cf. Xenoph. de Vectig. 1. 
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partly with the intention of improving the condition of the lower 
classes, and partly of increasing the population of the city; as 
well as advancing the cause of commerce, and of manning the 
numerous fleets, by which, alter the time of Themistocles, the 
Athenians held the mastery of the sea 175 . And it was this cir- 
cumstance that rendered the resident aliens indispensable for 
Athens 176 , who carried on manufactures and commerce to a great 
extent, and were bound to serve in the fleet. It even appears 
that the useful arts were encouraged by honorary rewards 177 ; 
though even by these means they could not gain in the public 
estimation : they were prizes for the common people, for which 
the higher ranks did not envy them. At the same time the 


175 Proofs of this occur everywhere. 
Diodorus (xi. 43) in particular ex- 
presses himself very clearly with re- 
gard to Themistocles. 

179 Xenophon de Rep. Atli. i. 12. 
The genuineness of this Essay stands 
and falls with the other Treatise on the 
State of the Lacedaemonians, which 
Demetrius the Magnesian (ap. Diog. 
Laert. ii. 57) abjudged from Xeno- 
phon. But the Essay upon the Reve- 
nues of Athens is so similar to those 
two in style, that it must be included 
in their condemnation j and it is cer- 
tainly possible to raise doubts against 
the latter writing, which however I 
consider as futile. The predilection 
for Sparta which predominates in the 
two first writings, is very like Xeno- 
phon, who, even in his history, is the 
constant eulogist of the Spartans, and 
frequently allows his predilections to 
give a colour to real facts. A certain 
irony in the tone, which occurs in the 
pamphlet upon the State of Athens, is 
not very much in Xenophon’s manner, 
but it might have been easily produced 
by particular circumstances and by the 
nature of his subject. It should be 
observed, that contradictions may be 
discovered between this writing and 
the other upon the Revenues ; thus in 
Rep. Ath* i. 10, the freedom of the 


aliens is found fault with, whereas in 
the Treatise on the Revenues ( hap. 
2) he recommends favouring them, 
and lightening their burdens, together 
with other discrepancies of the same 
kind : but the difference of the times, 
objects, and circumstances must bo 
taken into consideration, from which 
these contradictions are easily ac- 
counted for, if Xenophon wrote on the 
State of Athens during his exile, and 
on the Revenues after his recal, a 
short time, as it is asserted, before his 
death took place at Corinth. The 
arguments also learnedly brought for- 
ward by Schneider concerning the date 
of his writing, which tend to prove it 
not to be the production of Xenophon, 
are not entirely tenable, as I have 
shown in book iii. chap. 6, note. At 
the same time I am willing to allow 
that the genuineness of this and other 
short writings of Xenophon is not suf- 
ficiently established, and that the 
Essay on the State of Athens may 
easily have been written by another 
author. All I wish to assert is, that 
the arguments which have as yet been 
brought against their genuineness, are 
not sufficient, and that a farther in- 
vestigation is necessary. 

177 SchoL Aristopli. Ran. 77 5. 
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respectable citizens, who had none of the high aristocratical 
notions, like Pericles, Alcibiades, or Callias the son of Hippo- 
nicus, (whose pride yielded in nothing to the haughtiness of the 
modern nobility,) were not ashamed of superintending extensive 
manufactories worked at their own expense. The inferior 
citizens were as much reduced to the necessity of manual labour 
as the poor aliens and slaves. It was only in times when the 
balance had been turned in favour of the aristocracy, that mea- 
sures of severity were brought forward ; as for example, Dio- 
phantus proposed that all artizans should be made public 
slaves 179 . There was again another reason why no restriction 
could be imposed upon the freedom of industry, viz. tiPe little 
importance that was attached to jt; an alien was allowed to 
carry on any trade, although he was prohibited from holding 
any property in land ; with regard indeed to sales in the market, 
strangers were on a less advantageous footing than natives, as 
they were obliged to pay a duty for permission to expose their 
goods there. The law of Solon that men should not deal in 
ointments 179 was only founded on principles of education, in 
order to withdraw men from womanish labours ; subsequently 
however it became a dead letter, for JEschines the philosopher 
had a manufactory of ointments. 

With this entire freedom of industry, with the large num- 
bers of aliens and slaves, and the possibility of an extensive 
market by means of foreign commerce, and with the magnitude 
of the internal demand, which was increased by the resident 
foreigners, all branches of industry flourished, and Athens con- 
tained many manufactories, which employed a corresponding 


178 Petit, v. 6, 1. [The passage of 
Aristotle's Polity^ ii. 7> ad fin* which 
alludes to the measure of Diophantus, 
does not give it the extent which is 
assigned to it in the text. Aristotle, 
criticizing Plato’s plan of a perfect 
commonwealth, objects to Plato’s pro- 
posal that all the persons who labour 
for the body of citizens are to be 
public slaves j and he then adds, that, 
at all events, if this is to be so, it 


should resemble the practice at Epi- 
damnus, and the arrangement for- 
merly made by Diophantus at Athens. 
This allusion is too concise to indicate 
clearly the nature of the measure of 
Diophantus. Diophantus, the author 
of this measure, appears to have flou- 
rishedduring the boyhood of Aristotle. 
— Transl.] 

179 Petit, v. 6, 3. 
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quantity of labourers. Athenian arms and other metallic 
fabrics, implements and materials for dress and furniture, were 
in great request; tanners, arm-smiths, lamp-makers, cloth- 
weavers, even millers and bakers, who understood their art well, 
lived in abundance 180 . With regard to the prices of commodi- 
ties, it would be natural to suppose that they must have been 
proportionally low, as all the labourers, and part even of the 
overseers, were slaves ; as the rate of wages was moderate, and 
there existed a complete freedom of industry ; but to counter- 
balance these causes there was the extensive exportation, which 
together with the high rate of interest, and the proportionally 
high p?bfits, which the manufacturers and merchants obtained, 
operated to force up the prices of commodities. At the same 
time many articles, such as bread and clothing, were prepared 
in most families at home, and not purchased from retail dealers. 


Chapter IX. 

Foreign Trade of Attica. 

The commodities which Attica did not produce within her own 
territory, were obtained by foreign commerce, and unless the 
importation was prevented by some extraordinary obstacle, such 
as war, there could be no danger of a scarcity, even in the case 
of a failure of the crops, because it consumed the surplus pro- 
duce of other countries 181 . Although not an island, yet it pos- 
sessed all the advantages of insular position, that is, excellent 
harbours conveniently situated, in which it received supplies 
during all winds ; in addition to which it had sufficient facilities 
for inland traffic : the intercourse with other countries was pro- 
moted by the purity of the coin, as the merchant, not being 
obliged to take a return freight, had the option of carrying out 
bullion, although Athens abounded in commodities which would 
meet with a ready sale 18 *. For prohibitions to export money 


180 Only to quote one passage, see 
Xenoph. Mem. Socr. ii. 7>3— 6. With 
regard to the exportation of manufac- 
tured goods, see Wolf ad Leptin. p. 


252. 

181 Cf. Xenoph. de Repub. Atli. 
ii. 6. 

m Xenoph. de Yectig. 1, 7, 3, 2. 
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were unknown in ancient times* and are only compatible 
with the use of bills of exchange. If a stagnation in trade was 
not produced by war or piracy* all the products of foreign coun- 
tries came to Athens ; and articles which in other places could 
hardly be obtained singly, were collected together at the 
Piraeus 183 . Besides the corn, the costly wines, iron, brass, and 
other objects of commerce which came from all the regions of 
the Mediterranean, they imported from the coasts of the Black 
Sea, slaves, timber for ship-building, salt-fish, honey, wax, tar, 
wool, rigging, leather, goat-skins, See.; frofh Byzantium, Thrace, 
and Macedonia, timber, slaves, and salt-fish ; also slaves from 
Thessaly, whither they came from the interior ; and carjfSts and 
fine wool from Phrygia and Miletus 184 . “All the luxuries,” 
says Xenophon 186 , “of Sicily, of Italy, Cyprus, Lydia, the 
Pontus, and the Peloponnese, Athens, by her empire of the sea, 
is able to collect into one spot:” to this far extended inter- 
course the same author even attributes a mixture of all dialects 
which prevailed at Athens, and the admission of barbarous 
words into the language of common life. On the other hand, 
Athens conveyed to different regions the products of her own 
soil and labour ; in addition to which the Athenian merchants 
trafficked in commodities which they collected in other coun- 
tries. Thus they took up wine from the islands and shores of 
the ^Egean Sea, at Peparethos, Cos, Thasos, Mende, Scione, 
and elsewhere, and transported it to the Pontus 188 . The trade 
in books appears alone to have made but small advances in 
Greece, a branch of industry which was more widely extended 
in the Roman empire after the reign of Augustus. There was, 
it is true, a book market (to- /3//3\a) 187 at Athens, and books 
were exported to the Pontus and to Thrace 188 ; but there can be 
no doubt that ihe books meant were merely blank volumes. 
The trade in manuscripts was in the time of Plato so little com- 


183 Thucyd. ii. 38, Isocrat. Paneg. 
p. 34, ed. Hall. 

184 Upon most of these points see 
Barthelemy, Anachars. tom. iv. chap. 
53, Wolf ad Leptin. p. 252. 

185 De Rep. Ath. 2, 7- 


186 Demosth. c. Lacrit. p. 935, 6. 

187 Pollux ix. 47, and the commen- 
tators. 

188 Xenoph. Cyr. Exped. vii. 5, 14, 
and the commentators. 
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mon, that Hermodorus, who sold the books of this writer in 
Sicily, gave occasion to a proverb, tc Hermodorus trades in 
writings 189 ,” at a subsequent period, while Zeno the Stoic was 
still a youth, dealers in manuscripts are also mentioned as 
having been at Athens 190 . The merchant-vessels appear to have 
been of considerable size ; not to quote an extraordinary 
instance, we find in Demosthenes’ 91 a vessel of this kind, 
which, besides the cargo, the slaves, and the ship’s crew, carried 
300 free inhabitants. 

Athens had many regulations for the protection of trade, 
and for the maintenance of the commercial police. Among 
the offerers belonging to this branch of the public service we 
may mention the overseers of the harbour (eV cfieXrjral tov 
k/jLiroplov ) , ten men annually. appointed by lot 198 ; the Agora- 
nomi, five in the city and as many in the Pireeus 198 ; the 
Metronomi, who had the inspection of the measures, ten in 
the city and five in the Piraeus 194 ; and the Prometretae, pro- 
bably subordinate to the latter officers, who measured corn 


189 Cicer. Epist. ad Attic, xiii. 21. 
Zenobius and Suidas in v. \6yoiatv 
*Epp68copos epTropeverai. 

180 Diog. Laert. in Vit. Zenonis. 

181 Cont. Phorm. p. 910, 12. 

188 Demosth. cont. Lacrit. p. 941, 
16 ; Orat. cont. Theocrin. p. 1324, 10; 
D inarch, cont. Aristog. p. 81, 82 ; 
Lex. Seg. p. 255 ; and what Sigonius 
iv. 3, has upon the Constitution of 
Athens. 

198 Aristot. ap. Harpocrat. in v. 
ayopavopo t, &C. 

194 The passage in Harpocration is 
as follows : rjaav 8* t8v apiOpbv Trevre- 
KcildeKa , els pep top Uetpaiu 8eKa, nevre 

f lf aarv. I read it the contrary 
way, (Is pev t6v Heipaia irevre, 8 eta d’ 
«ts aarv. The same correction should 
be made in Suidas in v. perpov6poi and 
in Photius. For what Meursius and 
KOster say upon the passage in Suidas 
is highly absurd. In the same man- 
ner there were ten Sitophylaces in the 
city and five in the Piraeus : see be- ! 


low chap. 15. Both divisions must 
necessarily have been closely con- 
nected, and for this reason the simi- 
larity of the number is also probable. 
In addition to this, the merchants were 
obliged to bring two-thirds of the corn 
from the harbour into the city, which 
fact agrees completely with my emen- 
dation. The Lex. Seg. p. 278, cer- 
tainly has in v. perpovopo i, 8e<a rov 
apiOpov , cop irevre pep rjaav ev rep II«- 
paiet , 7 vevre d* ev aaret , nearly as Pho- 
tius in the first article. But although 
it might appear more natural that 
their number should agree with that 
of the Agoranomi, and seem singular 
that there should have been ten in the 
city and five in the Piraous, this very 
circumstance makes it more credible 
that my hypothesis is true, and that 
the statement in the Lex. Seg. is the 
arbitrary alteration of a grammarian 
according to what appeared to him the 
most natural. A different account is 
given by Ktthn ad Poll. iv. 167 . 
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and other grain for hire 195 . Upon the whole, there was suffi- 
cient attention paid to weights and measures ; as may in part 
be seen from a valuable fragment of a decree upon this subject, 
which has fortunately come down to our days 19 ®. 

Credit was at a low ebb in Greece, although we find that there 
were large firms in all the different Grecian states, which were 
possessed of extensive credit, and were able to raise money on 
the single security of their name 197 . Merchants belonging to par- 
ticular cities, as the Phaselitans for example, ^vere in bad repute 
on account of their want of honesty 198 , Ihe absence of credit 
was supplied by security or bail ; which, according to the laws 
of Athens, was in force for one year 199 . The severity of the 
laws relating to debtors contributed ^materially to the support 
of credit, for the Athenians knew well how important these 
laws were to commerce and industry 500 . “In the Athenian 
laws/ 7 says Demosthenes, “ there are many excellent protections 
for the creditor; for commerce proceeds not from the bor- 
rower but from the lender ; without whose assistance no vessel, 
no captain, no passenger can stir.” Even a citizen, who in the 
capacity of a merchant, withdrew from a creditor a pledge for a 
sum vested in bottomry, could be punished with loss of life 901 . 

No less severe were the regulations against false accu- 
sers of merchants and captains of vessels 909 . Their disputes 
were heard before the commercial court of the Nautodicre, 
where the Thesmothetee introduced the causes 908 ; in law-suits 
between citizens of different nations, by virtue of particular 
agreements, there existed an appeal from one state to the 
other 904 . As early as in the time of Lysias, the Nautodicee, 


108 Harpocrat. in v. npopfrprjTai, 
Lex. Seg. p. 290, &c. 

108 See Boeckh. Coi p. Inscr. No. 123. 

107 Demosth. cont. Polycl. p. 1224, 3. 

108 Demosth. cont. Lacrit. init. 

190 Demosth. cont. Apatur. p. 901, 7. 

5200 Demosth. pro Phorm. p. 958. 

801 Demosth. cont. Phorm. p. 922. 
Dilatory debtors were also liable to 
imprisonment, only however in com- 
mercial cases. See Hud t walker von 
den Di'dteten , p. 152 sq. 


802 Orat. cont. Theocrin. p. 1324, 
1325, cf. inf. iii. 10. 

803 For the sake of brevity I refer 
to Sigonius R. A. iv. 3; Petit v. 5, 9 ; 
Mattliiso Misc. Philol. vol. i. p. 247. 
The Lex. Seg. also has an article upon 
this subject, as well as Photius, p. 212. 
It is worthy of remark that the ypa$rf 

vias could also be brought before 
this court. 

804 These are the fit /cat <wrfi ovp- 
1 /3dAa»\ 

E 
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having been appointed to their office by lot, assembled in the 
month GamelAon, in order to sit during the winter, when 
navigation ceased* 05 , that the merchants and captains of vessels 
might not be impeded in the pursuit of their business. A 
vantageous as this regulation was, it did not obviate all the 
inconveniences to which traders were liable ; for if the cause 
was not decided in the course of the winter, either the parties 
were obliged to prosecute it in summer to the prejudice of 
their business, or the case stood over till the following winter, 
and was heard before* other judges. For this reason Xenophon 
proposed to establish a prize for the officer of the harbour who 
should- pronoilnce the most rapid and just decisions of com- 
mercial causes 900 ; and in fact soon afterwards, in the time of 
Philip 907 , this* evil was checked by the introduction of the 
monthly suits (efifiTjvoi $//tcu), to which all causes concerning 
trade, eranus, dowries, and mines belonged 808 . These were 
heard in the six winter months, so that the merchants might 
quickly obtain their rights and set sail 809 5 and a cause could 
not, as some have supposed, be protracted through this whole 
time, hut it was necessary that it should be decided within the 
term of a month 910 . 

Lastly, the Greeks tolerated a species of consul in the 
person of the Proxenus of each state, who was considered as 
the representative of his country, and was hound to protect 
the citizens who traded at the place. If, for example, an inha- 
bitant of Heraclea died at any place, the Proxenus of Heraclea 
was, by virtue of his office, obliged to make enquiries concerning 
the property which he left behind him 911 . On one occasion, 
when an inhabitant of Heraclea died at Argos, the Proxenus of 
Heraclea received his property 919 . 


909 Lysias ire pi drjpos. dbiK. p. 593. 

“• De Vectig. 3. 

107 Vid. Orat de Haloneso, p. 79, 
18, sqq. 

** Pollux viii. 03> 101. Suidas in 
v. tffifxrjvoi Mkcu from Harpocr. in the 
same word, Lex. Seg. p. 237. That 
this is true of causes relating to mines, 
I have shown in my Dissertation upon 
the Silver Mines of Laurion, (at the 


end of vol. ii.) • 

898 Demosth. cont. Apatur. p. 900, 
3, cf p. 986, 17 ; Petit v. 5, 9. 

810 Vid. Orat. de Haloneso; Lex. 
Seg. ; and Petit ut sup. ; Salmas, de 
M. U. xvi. p. 691. 

8,1 Demosth. cont. Callipp. p. 1237 
1G. 

818 Ibid. p. 1288, 27. 
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Among the many proposals for the advancement of com- 
merce which Xenophon makes in his Treatise upon the 
Revenues, there is nowhere an exhortation to restore the 
freedom of trade : either this was not one of the points which 
lay within the knowledge of antiquity, or it must have existed 
without any limit. The latter supposition is nearly maintained 
hyHeeren* 18 : €t they were ignorant,” says he, “ of a balance of 
trade, and thus all the violent measures that flow from it naturally 
remained unknown. They had custom duties as well as our- 
selves ; but these were intended only to increase the revenues 
of the state, and not, as in modem nations, Jby excluding 
certain articles, to give a particular direction to the course of 
industry. You will find no prohibition to export raw produce, 
no encouragement of manufactures at the cost of the agricul- 
tural classes. In this sense then there was a complete freedom 
of industry, of commerce, and of intercourse. And this was 
the general practice. At the same time, where everything was 
determined by circumstances, not by any theory, persons may 
find individual exceptions, perhaps discover particular cases in 
which the state may for a time have assumed to itself a mono- 
poly. But yet what a wide difference is there between this and 
our mercantile and restrictive system.” 

I am ready to acknowledge that there is a great deal of 
truth in these remarks; but the other side of the question 
must also be considered. According to the principles of the 
ancients, which were not merely scientific, but were recog- 
nised by the whole of the people, and deeply rooted in the 
nature of the Greeks, the state embraced and governed all 
relations between man and man. Not in Crete and Lace- 
deemon alone, two states completely closed up and unsus- 
ceptible of free # 4rade, but generally throughout the whole 
of Greece, and even under the free government of Athens, 
the poorest as well as the richest citizen was convinced 
that the state had the right of claiming the whole property of 
every individual. Any restriction in the transfer of this pro- 


213 Ideen liber die Politik, den V erkehr und den Handel der alien Welt, 
vol. iii. p. 283. 
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perty, regulated according to circumstances, was looked upon 
as just ; nor could it properly be considered an infringement 
of justice, before the security of persons and property was held 
to be the sole object of government; a light under which it 
never was viewed by any of the ancients. On the contrary, 
all intercourse and commerce were considered as being under 
the direction of the community, inasmuch as they originally 
owed their existence to the establishment of a regular political 
union : and upon the same basis was founded the right of the state 
to regulate trade, or even to participate in the profits of it. Any 
person^ who dissented from these principles was not a member 
of the state, and was at liberty to detach himself from it. 

It was uppn the same principle that the national mono- 
polies were founded, which appear to have been not unfre- 
quent in Greece, although of short duration; their produc- 
tiveness had been tried in the cases of private individuals 
who had obtained them by engrossing particular articles* 14 . 
It can, however, be safely asserted, that no republic ever 
demanded of its citizens that they should furnish commo- 
dities to the state in specified quantities and at prices 
arbitrarily fixed at a low rate, with a view to secure to itself a 
monopoly; such a demand could only have been enforced in 
countries under the government of a tyrant. The monopoly of 
lead, which Pythoeles proposed to the Athenians, injured no 
proprietor of mines, provided it was exported: the producers 
were to receive the same price from the state, at which they had 
before sold it* 15 * Equally innocent was the banking monopoly 
which the Byzantians in a pecuniary embarrassment sold to 
a private individual* 16 . The proceeding of the Selymbriani in a 
similar difficulty was probably less defensible, who seized the 
whole stock of com at a fixed price, with the exception of a 
quantity sufficient for the yearly consumption of each indi- 
vidual, and then sold it at a higher price with permission to 
export, which before had not been granted* 17 . But how many 
kinds of monopolies may there not have been in Greece ! 

814 Cf. Arist Pol. i, 7. nomics attributed to Aristotle, c. ii. 

8,5 See above, chap, vi, 17. 

816 See the second book of the CEco- 817 Ibid. 
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Probably it was then a principle in politics, that states should 
avail themselves of these aids when under the pressure of pecu- 
niary distress* 18 * In addition to this there are abundant proofs 
that the exportation and importation were regulated according 
to the exigencies and interests of the state ; which is by no 
means consistent with perfect freedom of trade. 

Aristotle 818 lays down five principles of policy as the most 
important, viz.: finance, peace, and war, the safeguard of the 
country, importation and exportation, anc^ legislation; men- 
tioning at the same time that “ with regard to importation and 
exportation, it is necessary to know how large a supply of provi- 
sions the state requires, and what proportion of them fcan be 
produced in the country and what Imported, and what imports 
and exports are necessary for the state, in order that commercial 
treaties and agreements may be concluded with those of whom 
the state must make use for this purpose.” Trade was thus 
an object of national policy; whence various restrictions or 
preferences must necessarily have arisen. 

Solon is related by Plutarch to have laid the exportation 
of all products of the soil except oil, under a malediction, 
which the Archon was obliged to pronounce or to pay a fine 
of a hundred drachmas* 80 : although the law was not in my 
opinion so general as here stated 281 , yet the main fact is 
unquestionable; and, considering the liberal disposition of 
Solon, is the more remarkable. The export of corn was always 
prohibited in Attica 228 . Similar laws doubtless existed in other 
states, for example the Selymbriani prohibited the exportation 
of corn, if not always, at least in time of scarcity* 88 . There 
were also at Athens many commodities of which the exportation 
was prohibited ( airopp^ra ), such as timber, tar, wax, rigging, 
and leathern botjles, articles which were particularly important 
for the building and equipment of the fleet 8 * 4 . It may indeed 

818 Cf. Arist. Pol.i. ll. 

818 Rhetor, i. 4. 

880 Plutarch. Sol. 24. 

881 See above, chap. viii. 

888 Ulpian. ad Demosth. cont. Ti- 

mocr. p. 822. 

*** Pseud- Aristot. CEcon. ii. 17* 


884 Upon this point see Aristoph. 
Ran. 365, 367, and the Scholiast, 
Spanheim upon this passage, and Ca- 
saubon ad Theophrast. Char. 23. Con- 
cerning the leather-bottles (aa km para) 
comp, besides the Scholiast of Ari- 
stophanes, the Etomologist, Suidas,and 
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be supposed that this prohibition only existed against the Pelo- 
ponnesians during the continuance of war 883 ; but how often did 
Greece enjoy the blessings of peace ? and even in the time of 
Theophrastus, the exportation of timber, u e. of timber for 
ship-building, was still prohibited, being only allowed to parti- 
cular individuals free of duty”*. 

It is obvious that war was necessarily attended with certain 
restrictions and limitations ; for example the manufactories of 
arms at Athens supplied the consumption of many nations ; it 
was natural therefore* that laws should be directed against those 
who provided the enemy with arms; thus Timarchus decreed, that 
whoever furnished Philip either with arms or tackle for ships 
should be punished with death 887 . But in addition to these 
restrictions, even the importation of some commodities was occa- 
sionally prohibited in time of war ; as for example of Boeotian 
lamp-wicks, of which the real reason cannot be, as Casaubon con- 
cluded from the jokes of Aristophanes 888 , that the Athenians were 
afraid of these lamp-wicks causing a conflagration, but that all 
commodities imported from Bceotia were excluded, for the pur- 
pose of harassing this country by a stoppage of all intercourse, as 
indeed may be seen from another passage in the play just alluded 
to 889 . In like manner Pericles, according to the Achamians of 
the same poet 830 , and the testimonies of many other writers, 
had excluded the Megarians from all intercourse with Attica, 
in order to injure them. 

Upon the whole, war was as much carried on by impe- 
ding commerce as by force of arms, and by her dominion of 
the sea Athens obtained the means of exercising a continual 
despotism over trade* “ No state,” observes Xenophon, “ can 


Thomas Magister in v. QvXaxos. [The 
passage of Theophrastus appears to 
refer to the exportation of timber from 
Macedonia, not from Attica. See 
Schneider’s note on the passage, cited 
in Ast’s edition, p. 205, and compare 
below, note 456. — Transl.] 

883 Which one should also be led to 
suppose from Aristophanes and his 
Scholiast ut sup. and from Aristopli. 
Eq. 270. 


286 Theophrast Char. 23. 

* i7 Demosth. de fals. Leg. p. 433, 4. 
See the note to Petit’s Leg. Att. 
p. 517, ed. Wessel. 

283 Aristoph. Acharn. 916, and the 
Scholiast, Casaubon ut sup. 

2 2 Acharn. 860 sqq. 

830 See more particularly the argu- ' 
ment to this Play, Thucyd, i. 139 ; 
Plutarch. Perid. 30; Diod. xii. 39 sqq. 
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ever export anything, if it be not submissive to the masters 
of the sea; upon them depends all the exportation of the 
surplus produce of other nations tal . w They laid an embargo 
upon all vessels, seized, and detained or captured merchant- 
vessels, even such as the state had no right to interfere with; 
and to recover by the prize courts the goods which had been 
unlawfully lost, was a matter of extreme difficulty* That these 
measures of the Athenians produced the greatest hatred against 
them, cannot excite surprise. Even the, Spartans made a 
protest against the Megarian decree ; its non-repeal was the 
immediate pretext of the Peloponnesian wan 

These examples, although not applicable to a slate of peace, 
prove at least, that the Athenians did not shrink from any 
restriction of commerce, so long as it appeared profitable to them; 
and from this it may be fairly concluded, that at times too when 
there was a cessation from war, they provided for their real or sup- 
posed interests by various regulations which were inconsistent 
with freedom of trade. They framed restrictive laws for the 
purpose of forcing the stipply of those commodities which were 
necessary for the consumption of the country; or which should 
be brought to the market in the port of Athens, in order to be 
there sold, that by these means Athens might become a general 
emporium. 

Some of these regulations are extraordinarily severe. No 
inhabitant, for example, was allowed to carry corn anywhere 
but to the harbour of Athens ; those who violated this law 
were subject to a Phasis or an Eisangelia* 8 *. In the same 
manner it was fixed what portion of the corn of each cargo 


931 Xenoph. de Rep. Ath. ii. 3, II, 
12. The words npbs Si tovtois aXXotre 
ayttv ovk i da ova tv, Vtnvcs avrinakoi 
flfitv elaivy rj ov xpr}aovrai rfj OaXdrrjjy 
are extremely difficult to understand, 
and certainly have not been under- 
stood by the commentators; but yet 
they do not appear corrupt. The sense 
is, “The states, from which we re- 
ceive imports, will not permit our ad- 
versaries to export for their own use 
the materials necessary for ship build- 


ing, oj* they will lose by that means 
the use of the sea.” The subject to 
idaovaiv and xprjaovTCU is exeivoi, 
which refers to the preceding irapa 
piv rov, TTctpn Si rov. The words Stri- 
ves dvrinaXot fjpw flaw are to he taken 
instead of the accusative to clyftp, just 
as if it stood irpos Si tovtois tKttPoi ovk 
tdaovaw aXkoaf Syttv robs rjpw dm- 
nakovs, f) ov xp*] (T0VTai T fl Bdkdrrjj . 

Se' " 
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which had arrived in harbour, should be retained in the city 
of Athens, as will be presently shown. There .was also an 
exceedingly oppressive regulation, that no Athenian or alien 
resident in Attica should lend money upon a vessel which did 
not return to Athens with a cargo of corn or other commo- 
dities* 83 . If indeed we listen to Salmasius 884 , this law refers 
only to the com trade, and means no more than that it was not 
permitted to lend money for the purpose of buying com in 
other countries, except upon the condition that the com should 
be imported into Athens : this supposition is, however, mani- 
festly devoid of foundation. The meaning of the law is, that 
mone/ could not be lent upon any ship which did not return to 
Athens with corn ; but if these were all the provisions of the 
law, no money could have been lent on bottomry at all, except 
upon vessels employed in the com trade. Since then this sup- 
position leads to an absurdity, it is manifest that we do not 
possess the law in a complete state. And this in fact is suffi- 
ciently pointed out in the speech of Demosthenes against 
Lacritus ; and corn, as being the most important article, was 
only first and expressly named. In several places it is distinctly 
stated, that it was not lawful to lend money which was to be sent 
to any foreign port, without corn being particularly specified* 35 . 

In the agreement of bottomry given in the speech of 
Demosthenes against Lacritus (to which case this very law is 
applied), it is not fixed that either corn or anything else should 
be taken as a return-cargo ; and the debtor himself affirmed that 
he had intended to return to Athens with a cargo of salt meat 


8J3 Demosth. cont. Lacrit. p. 941, 
9 — 20 , from the Law, *Apyvpiov 8( pr) 
f£cmu ckBovvcli 'Aflrjvaicov Kal twu p(~ 
toikcw ra>v *A0r)vr)Oi p(roiKOVVT(ov pip 
duv'iy pr)8( <ov otiroi Kvpioi flaw, (Is vavv 
fjns hv prj p (Xkfl a£fiv crlrov ’A 0T)va{(, 
Ka\ roXXa ra yeypappeva n (p\ (Kaurov 
avruv, The last words show that many 
other specific provisions followed which 
the Orator omits, and in these no doubt 
the other commodities were either in- 
dividually or generally stated. 
m De M. U. V. p. 193 sqq. 


835 Cont. Lacrit. ut sup. kiu 8Utj 
avra) pfj farm 7T(p\ too dpyvpiov, & ay 
(<d<p aWouf iTi] rj \A 6r}vu£(. Demosth. 
cont. Dionysodoi . p . 1284, 15, on ovk 
ay davdaaipf v (Is (Tfpov (piropiov ovdiv 
uXX’ r) (Is 'ASrjvas. The passage in 
the speech against Lacritus p. 941, 15, 
(dv d( ns (k8<p napd ravr\ rival tt)V 
(f)daiv Ka\ tt)V diroypa<j>r)v rov dpyvpiov 
irpos rovs (irtp(\r)Tas, <a6d TTfpl rrjs 
vecos Kal rov alrov riprjraty Kara ravra , 
proves nothing against my assertion 
for many reasons. 
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and Coan wine* 36 : nor in any similar document is the species 
of the commodities ever fixed which are to be taken as a return 
cargo, but the only stipulations we find are with regard to the 
security, and that the return-cargo should be of equal value 
with the original freight. Lastly, how could it have been posr 
sible to specify the goods which were to be taken up as a return- 
cargo, since the merchant would necessarily be guided in his 
selection by the state of the market, and no certain calculation 
could be made beforehand ? We must therefore allow, that in 
general money could not be lent at Athens upon any ship or 
its cargo, except on the condition of its returning to that city, 
in order that no Athenian property might be employed to the 
profit of a foreign trading town. This is not inconsistent with 
the permission to lend money only for the time requisite for 
the voyage to a particular place, without including the return 
(fTeftnrXovs), If the master of a vessel had borrowed money 
for the time of his voyage from Athens to Rhodes, and instead 
of not paying the money till he returned to Athens, if he was 
obliged to repay it immediately upon his arrival at Rhodes, it 
does not follow from this that he was not compelled to return ; 
by law he was bound to do so, just as much as if the money 
had been lent him until his return to Athens. The sole differ- 
ence is, that in the former case the creditor was only exposed 
to the risk of the passage outwards, in the latter, of the passage 
inw r ards as well 837 . Money too could only be lent for the time 
of the passage outwards, upon the condition of the vessel 
returning to Athens : it was only absolutely prohibited when 
the ship was not to return. It should also be remembered, that 
heavy punishments were laid upon the violation of this law. 

As to the laws relating to money lent out on other kinds 
of security, no cojnplaint could be made. Those who failed to 


* 39 P. 933, 15. 

5,37 To this view of the subject the 
passage in Demosth. cont. Dionysod. 
p. 1284, 8 — 20, cannot be opposed, for 
if rightly understood, it completely 
agrees with it. Dionysodorus and 
Parmeniscus wish to borrow money for 


the voyage from Athens to Egypt, and 
from thence to Rhodes ; it is therefore 
a erepoTrXovs without any obligation to 
return, to which the lenders naturally 
would not consent. Compare also 
upon the questions relating to this 
subject, book i. chap. 23. 
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pay could be prosecuted by a Phasis 838 ; and the borrower, if 
he did not return, could be punished with loss of life* 89 . If 
the Athenians imposed such restrictions upon trade, it may be 
conceived how the laws of other states were constituted. In 
/Egina and Argos, Athenian manufactures appear to have been 
in early times prohibited, although upon a pretended religious 
motive, and on the immediate occasion for sacred purposes 840 . 

In the inland traffic, too, there was not by any means unre- 
stricted freedom ; por indeed did it consist with the principles 
of the ancients, among whom the police mixed itself with every 
thing, although the mode of its interference differed from that 
which' prevails in modern states. Assize regulations were not 
unknown. In the time of Aristophanes the government of 
Athens on one occasion reduced the price of salt to a fixed 
rate ; which, however, was not long retained, probably because 
it caused a deficiency in the supply of that article 841 . In corn 
we certainly find a great freedom of prices ; yet engrossing 
was restrained within certain limits. Retail dealing in the 
market was originally interdicted to foreigners according to the 
rigour of the law ; instances however occur of its being permit- 
ted upon the payment of a duty, which is different from the 
protection money of the resident aliens 848 . What is here said 
must not however be referred to the wholesale trade in the 
harbour ; this in a great measure owed its existence to foreign- 
ers, who exposed samples of their goods at a particular place 
called Deigma 843 , for the convenience of the buyers who came 
there from all regions to purchase commodities. 

The prices of commodities could not, however, have been 
much enhanced by these restrictions, especially as the custom- 


838 Demosth. cont. Lacrit. tit sup. 

839 Demosth. cont. Dionysod. p. 
1205, 8 sqq. as the context shows. 

840 Herod, v. 88. 

841 Aristopli. Eccl. 809, and the 
Scholiast. 

848 Demosth. cont. Eubulid, p. 1308, 
9, p. 1309,5, where this is called £mxu 
reXctiv 

843 Lysias Fragm. p. 31. Aristopli. 


Eq. 975, and S«hol. Demosth. cent. 
Lacrit. p. 932, 20, cont. Polycl. p. 1214. 
18, Harpoc. in v. ddyfxa, Pollux ix. 
34, and there Jungerman compare 
Casaub. ad Theoph. Char. 23, also 
Lex. Seg. p. 237. The Deigma at 
Rhodes is mentioned by Polybius v. 
69. The specimens themselves were 
also called Deigma, Plutarch. Demosth. 
23. 
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duties were very moderate ; but they were raised by the great 
profit which the merchants obtained. That the rate of profits 
was high, is sufficiently proved by the high rate of interest on 
money lent upon bottomry ( < fenus muticum ), in which 30 per 
cent, for one summer was not unfrequendy paid. Hume’s 
remark 244 , that a high rate of interest and profit is an infallible 
sign, that industry and trade are still in their infancy, applies 
with the greatest force to the ancient times of the Grecian 
nations, and in some measure to that of Percies, and the period 
immediately succeeding. A Samian ship* which, as Herodo- 
tus 244 relates, had by accident made its way from Egypt to 
Tartessus in Iberia, at a time when no Grecians, not even the 
Phoceeans, traded there, gained upon one cargo sixty talents ; 
since the tithe to the goddess Hera amounted to six talents, 
probably it had received silver at a low rate in exchange for the 
goods carried out 240 . Greek merchants had never made a 
greater profit, with the exception only of Sostratus of iEgina, 
with whom no one could in this respect enter into comparison. 
The value of the cargo of the Samian ship cannot now be ascer- 
tained, as the quantity of goods on board different vessels was 
very various ; we find instances of cargoes which did not exceed 
two talents in value, but larger sums are met with ; thus a ship 
of Naucratis, mentioned in Demosthenes, was valued at nine 
and a half talents 247 . In the time of Lysias also, an Athenian 
vessel bound for the Adriatic is said to have made so large a 
profit upon its cargo, of the value of two talents, that it doubled 
the principal 248 . It is of course evident that the retail traders 
(/ cawrjXoi ) obtained likewise a very large profit on the goods 
which they sold, if we take into consideration the high rate of 
interest. 


Ui Essays, p. 222. 

245 Herod, iv. 152. 

846 Compare what Diodorus v. 35, 
says of the Phoenicians. 


247 Demosth. cont. Timocr. p. 096 
and passim. 

248 Lysias cont. Diogit. p. 90S. 
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Chapter X. 

Cheapness of Commodities in Ancient Greece . 

If allowance is made for accidental variation in different places, 
it may be stated that in the ancient world the necessaries of 
life were upon the whole cheaper than at the present time ; but 
in individual cases many examples of the contrary occur. The 
chief reasons of the former phenomenon are the smaller quan- 
tity of money in circulation, the unusual fruitfulness of the 
southern regipns in which the Greeks either dwelt or traded — 
regions, which though now neglected, were at that period in a 
state of the highest cultivation — and the impossibility of export- 
ation to distant lands, which had little or no intercourse with 
the countries upon the Mediterranean. The latter is in parti- 
cular the cause of the great cheapness of wine. The abundant 
quantity of this article which was produced in almost all the 
southern regions, was not distributed over so large a space of 
the earth as is the case at present. 

It is to be observed, however, that in considering the 
general scale of prices in ancient states, the difference of time 
and place must be well weighed. In Rome and in Athens, 
at the most flourishing periods of these states, commodities 
were not so cheap as in Upper Italy and Lusitania. In 
Upper Italy, even in the time of Polybius 14 *, the Sicilian 
medimnus of wheat, which was the same as the Attic, being 
somewhat less than one and a half English bushel, frequently 
sold for only four oboli (eight asses), i. e . about sixpence, 
the medimnus of barley for half this sum, the metretes of 
wine, about ten wine-gallons, for the same price as the barley ! 
Travellers used not, as in other places, to agree with the inn- 
keepers for the price of each article, but only stipulated how 
much they should give in the gross for the whole consumption 
of an individual, and the sum demanded was generally a half 


249 Polyb. 1, 15. Polybius has 
changed the asses into oboli, reckoning 
two asses to an obolus, and the dena- 


rius equal to the drachma. He thus 
takes the Roman coins a small fraction 
too high. 
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as or quarter obolus, and seldom exceeded this rate. In Lusi- 
tania, according to the same historian 850 , the Sicilian medimnus 
of barley cost a drachma, of wheat nine Alexandrian obeli, which 
appear to have been something less than the Attic 851 ; the 
metretes of wine the same as the barley; a kid of moderate 
size an obolus, a hare the same, a lamb three and four oboli, 
a fat pig, weighing a hundred minas, five oboli, a sheep two, a 
draught ox ten, a calf five drachmas, a talent of figs, about 
fifty pounds, three oboli ; game had hardly ^iy value, but was 
included gratis in other bargains. * 

Such low prices as these do not apply to Athens after the 
Persian war. In the time of Solon, indeed, an ox cost only five 
drachmas, a sheep one drachma, and a medimnus of corn the 
same sum; but prices gradually rose to five times, in many 
things to as much as ten or twenty times their former amount, 
which after the examples of more recent times, is not surprising. 
The quantity of money in use was not only increased, but through 
a rising population and an extended intercourse its circulation 
was accelerated. Thus Athens, as early as in the age of Socra- 
tes, was considered an expensive place of residence 858 . 

Upon the whole, the cheapness of commodities in ancient 
times has been exaggerated by some writers, who thought that 
the nearest approach would be made to the truth by assuming 
that prices were on an average ten times lower than in the 
eighteenth century 853 ; whereas the prices of com, by which many 
other prices are necessarily regulated, prove the contrary. But 
that the reader may be enabled to form a more determinate 
judgment upon this subject, I will explicitly treat in succession 
of the prices of land, of slaves, of cattle, corn, bread, wine, oil, 
and other necessaries of life, and also of wood, clothing, and the 
different sorts of implements and furniture, as far as I have 
been able to find information upon these points. 


880 xxxiv. 8, 7. Concerning the 
reading see Schweigk®user in the 
Lexicon Polyb. p. 565. 

881 See above, chap. iv. 

Plutarch, de Anim. Tranquil. 10. 


883 Gillies ut sup. p. 19. Wolf 
makes the same supposition in his 
Essay : Ueber sine milde Stiftung 
Trajans, p. 6. 
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Chapter XI. 

Prices of Land and Mines in Attica . 

The value of the cultivated land in Attica was naturally very 
different according to its situation and goodness. The estates 
in the vicinity of the city bore a much higher price than 
those at a distance* 14 j the wooded land (7 fj ire^vTevfihrj) must 
have been dearer than the bare or unplanted land (7 rj 
the rich and good than the poor soils. Among the many 
passages upon the value of land, one alone contains an approxi- 
mate statement of the area, and this without any particulars as 
to situation and quality. Aristophanes, according to the state- 
ment of Lysias 995 , had bought a house for fifty minas and also 
300 plethra of land; both together cost him more than five 
talents. If we assume that it cost him five talents and twenty 
minas, and subtract from this sum the value of the house, there 
remain for the land 27,000 drachmas, which gives ninety 
drachmas for one plethron. Now the plethron was equal to 
10,000 feet of Greek square measure, 9620 Rhenish, or 9900 
English feet, according to Ideler’s researches. The English 
acre of 43,560 square feet would thus have cost 396 drachmas ; 
which does not by any means agree with the exaggerated notion 
above alluded to, that prices were ten times lower in ancient 
than in modern times. It is however by no means improbable 
that much land bore a lower value ; but fifty drachmas may be 
fairly assumed as the average price of the plethron, without 
taking into consideration accidental circumstances by which the 
value of the land might be lowered. 

It should also be mentioned that in Attica the land was 
probably divided into portions of no very great extent. Alci- 
biades* paternal inheritance did not amount to more than the 
estate purchased by Aristophanes, although his was one of the 


984 Xenoph. de Vectig. 4. I that Aristophanes is stated to have 

258 Orat. pro Aristoph. bonis p. 033 purchased not 300 plethra, but more 
and p. 642, where for overlap read with j than 300 plethra : yrjs irktov rf rpuucoaia 
Markland ohdav. [It is to be observed irXiBpa. { 31, ed. Bekker.— T rans l.] 
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most distinguished families. It was not until the time of 
Demosthenes that individuals purchased much land. The most 
ex tensive possessions were those which commonly went by the 
name of boundary estates (eV^cmcu), which were situated at a 
distance either upon the sea-shore or at the foot of the moun- 
tains* 58 . Thus the boundary estate of Timarchus in Sphettus is 
stated to have been extensive, but it had run wild through 
his neglect 257 . The estate belonging to Pheenippus in Cytheron 
contained more than forty stadia, or 1440 plethra* 58 . 

Of other estates I have noted down tfoe following prices. 
An estate situated in Sphettus is mentioned in Lysias as 
being worth five minas; another occurs in Iseeus* worth above 
ten minas, and in the former orator an estate in Cicynna is 
estimated by the creditor at ten minas* 5 ®. In* like manner 
in Terence* 80 , an estate is stated to be mortgaged for the 
latter sum. Timarchus sold an estate in Alopeccc, distant 
eleven or twelve stadia from the walls, under its value for twenty 
minas* 81 . Again, an estate is mentioned in Prospalta, which 
was hardly worth thirty minas* 8 *, and one in (Enoe for fifty 
minas* 88 . An estate of Ciron’s was, according to the expression 
of Isaeus, well worth a talent : whence we may conclude that an 
estate no larger than this was thought a considerable possession; 
an estate of the same value occurs in Demosthenes, which 
appears to have contained vineyards* 84 . The following sums 
are still more considerable, viz. : seventy minas, and seventy-five 
minas for an estate in Athmonon, two talents for a property in 
Eleusis, and two and half talents for the same in Thria* 85 . 


898 Harpoc. in v. eo-^and, Schol. ad. 
JEschin. cont. Timarch. p. 736, 737 , 
ed Keisk. Lex. Seg. p. 266, and the 
Commentators upon jEschines and 
Demosthenes in the passages to be 
quoted. Herodotus also (vi, 127) calls 
distant estates cYrxaruu. The supposi- 
tion that the estates on the boundaries 
of the boroughs were so called is un- 
doubtedly false, unless indeed boroughs, 
as was the case with many, were 
bounded by the sea and by mountains. 

897 iEschin. cont. Timarch. p. 117, 
119. 


898 Orat. cont. Phaenipp.p. 1040, 16. 

899 Lysias ircp\ drjpotr. aduc. p. 594, 
cf. p. 593, 595, Isaeus de Menecl. 
Hered. p. 221, ed. Orell. 

800 Phorm. iv. 3, 56. 

861 iEsch. cont. Timarch. p. 119. 

888 Isaeus do Ilagn. Hered. p. 298. 
8(53 Is. ut sup. p. 294. 

864 Is. de Ciron. Hered. p. 218. 
Demosth. cont. Onet. i. p. 872, ad fin. 
ii. p. 876, 10, cf. i. p. 871, 22. 

889 Isaeus de MenecL Hered. p. 220, 
221, ed. Orell. de Philectem. Hered. 
p. 140, de Ilagn. Hered. p, 292 sqq. 
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Concerning other kinds of landed property I have been 
unable to obtain any information, except that mine-shares were 
sold for a talent and ninety minas, although their price may at 
times have been enhanced by particular circumstance 86 *. 


Chapter XII. 

Prices of Houses in Attica . 

With regard to houses, we know that Athens contained above 
10,000** 7 ; which probably does not include the public edifices 
and the buildings without the walls; the city and the harbours 
being nearly 200 stadia in circumference, there were many 
places within so large an area upon which no buildings were 
erected** 8 . The houses were for the most part small and mean 
in appearance, the streets crooked and narrow ; “ a stranger,” 
says Dicaearchus, “ might doubt upon a sudden view whether 
this were really the city of Athens;” the Piraeus alone had 
been laid out according to rule, in the time of Themistocles, by 
the architect Hippodamus* 69 . The upper stories often projected 
over the streets; staircases, balustrades, and doors opening 
outwards, obstructed and narrowed the way. Themistocles and 
Aristides, with the entire cooperation of the Areopagus, gained 
nothing more by their endeavours than that a stop was put to 
any farther narrowing of the streets by building, a measure 
which was adhered to in later times* 70 . The plan of Hippias 
and Iphicrates for breaking down everything that projected into 
the public streets* 71 was not carried into execution, because 
their object was not the embellishment of the city, but to obtain 
money by fraudulent means. 

With the exception of the magnificent public edifices, they 
did not begin to build good houses until the time of Demos- 


866 See my Dissertation upon the 
Silver Mines of Laurion, in vol. ii. 

• 887 Xenoph. Mem. Socrat. iii. 6, 14. 
To this Xenoph. CEcon. 8. 22, is also 
referred ; but not with any certainty. 
888 Xenoph. de Vectig. 2. 


869 Dicmarchus p. 8, and Aristot. 
Polit. vi. 2, vii. 11, and the Commen- 
tators. 

270 Heraclid. Pont, and Xenoph. de 
Rep. Ath. 3. 

871 See Meursius F. A. p. 20. 
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thenes. “Formerly, 55 says this orator 87 *, “the republic had 
abundant wealth, but no individual raised himself above 
the multitude. If any one of us could now see the houses 
of Themistocles, Aristides, Miltiades, Cimon, or the famous 
men of those days, he would perceive that they were not 
more magnificent than the houses of ordinary persons ; while 
the buildings of the state are of such number and magni- 
tude that they cannot be surpassed ; 55 and afterwards he com- 
plains that the statesmen of his time constructed houses which 
exceeded the public buildings in magnificence. Meidias built a 
house in Eleusis larger than any in that place 871 *. The greater 
number of houses were however even at this time badly built, 
as PhotionV 74 , for example ; and, like those of Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum, they occupied only a limited space, for which reason 
their price could not have been high. Labour was cheap, there 
was stone in plenty, and wood could be easily brought to the 
place of building ; and another circumstance which diminished 
the price of houses was, that they were ‘for the most part either 
built with a frame-work, or of unburnt bricks dried in the open 
air, which latter mode of building, as being more durable than 
with soft stones, was sometimes even employed in splendid and 
costly edifices 879 . An advantageous situation and the customary 
high rate of house rent, might however raise the value of houses. 
It was also of course possible for large sums of money to be 
expended by foolish and extravagant speculations upon an 
useless house 876 . It should be observed that the Attic idiom 
distinguishes between dwelling-houses (oltctcu), and lodging- 
houses (avvotKicu) ; accidentally indeed a dwelling-house might 
be let out for lodgings, and a lodging-house have been inhabited 
by the proprietor himself 5 which will explain how learned writers 
could fall into tjie error of supposing that the latter word 


272 Demostli. cont. Aristocrat, p. 
689 11 — 24, Olyntli. iii. p. 35, 14 — 24, 
p. 36, 20, from both of which the pas- 
sage in the Oration Kept avi/ragea)?, p. 
174-5, is made up. For the whole 
speech has been correctly abjudged 
from Demosthenes. 

278 Demostli. c. Mid. p. 565, 24. 


274 Pint. Fhoc. 18. 

275 That the private buildings of the 
Athenians were constructed of bricks 
of unburnt clay is in part proved by 
Demosthenes up. Plutarch, in Yit. 
Demostli. 11. For the rest see Ilirt, 
Baukunst dc?r Alten, p. 143. 

270 Xenoph. (Econ. 3, 1. 


F 
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{< arvvoifcia ), frequently means a house in general without any 
addition of the idea of letting ; whereas the derivation of the 
word plainly shews that it denotes a dwelling together of several 
families, of whom either some or all are lodgers. 

The prices of houses, which are mentioned in the ancient 
writers, vary from 3 minas to 120, according to their size, 
situation, and condition. The data are as follows: a small 
house estimated by Isseus at less than 3 minas, though he 
probably depreciates its value ; a house at Eleusis worth 5 
minas, mentioned by the same orator 877 ; a very small house 
near the temple of Hermes Psithyristes at Athens, sold for 
7 minas, according to another orator 878 ; another house which 
was pledged for 10 minas, according to Demosthenes, a 
possession belonging to poor people, as is evident from their 
inconsiderable dowry of 40 minas, and from other circum- 
stances 878 ; to these may be added a house noticed in Terence 
which is mortgaged for the same sum, a poet who generally 
represents the usages and customs of Athens 880 ; a dwelling- 
house in the city, worth 13 minas, mentioned by Isseus 281 ; a 
lodging-house in the country mortgaged for 16 minas, in De- 
mosthenes 888 ; a house in the city that had been let, worth 20 
minas, in Iseeus 283 ; and several houses of the same value in 
Demosthenes and ^Eschines 284 , one of them behind the Acro- 
polis ; a house sold for 30 minas, and another of the same 
value in Isseus and Demosthenes 885 , the former in Melite; a 
lodging-house in the Cerameicus, worth 40 minas, given as a 
dowry, in Isseus ; another in the city transferred for the sum 
of 44 minas, in the same orator 288 ; likewise one for 50 minas 
in Isseus and Lysias 887 ; a lodging-house belonging to the 
rich merchant Pasion, valued at 100 minas 888 ; and, lastly, 
0 

877 Isseus do Mcnecl. Ilered. p. 221, 281 Demosth. c. Onetor. ii. p. 876,9, 

ed. Orell. de Hagn. Ilered. p. 293. and passim ; .Each. c. Timarch. p. 119. 

878 Orat. cont. Neacr. p. 1358, 6 — 9. 885 Ismus de Hagn. Ilered. p. 293 ; 

278 Demosth. cont. Spud. p. 1020, Demosth. c. Aphob. i. p. 816, 21. 

20, cf. p. 1032, 21, p. 1033, 26. 803 De Dicooog. Hcred. p. 104 ; de 

280 Pliorm. iv. 3, 58. Philoctem. Ilered. p. 140. 

281 De Ciron. Ilered. p. 219. 887 Is. de Dicaoog. Ilered. p. 105; 

283 Cont. Nicostrat. p. 1250, 18. Lys. pro Aristoph. bonis, p. 633. 

283 Ut sup. 488 Demosth. c. Stephan, i.p. 1110,8. 
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in Plautus a house purchased, with comic liberality, for 2 
talents, having two wooden columns connected with it, valued, 
exclusively of the cost of the carriage, at 3 minas 289 . To these 
may be added 30 minas, the value of a bathing house at 
Serangium in the Piraeus” 0 ; and another of which the value 
may be fairly estimated at 40 minas, as the person, who was 
cast in a law-suit on the occasion, was compelled to pay that 
sum for it 281 . 

• 

Chapter XIII. 

Prices of Slaves . • 

The market-price of slaves, exclusively of the variations 
caused by the greater or less demand and supply 292 , vas very 
different according to their age, health, strength, beauty, natural 
abilities, mechanical ingenuity, and moral qualities. Some 
slaves, says Xenophon 293 , are well worth 2 minas, others 
hardly half a mina; many sold for 5 or 10 minas, and 
Nicias the son of Niceratus is stated to have given no less 
than a talent for an overseer of the mines. The slaves em- 
ployed in the mills and mines were undoubtedly the lowest. 
Lucian, in the ludicrous valuation of the philosophers 294 , 
estimates Socrates at 2 talents, a Peripatetic at 20, Chry- 
sippus at 12, a Pythagorean at 10, and Dion of Syracuse at 
2 minas, and, to omit the value of Diogenes, reckons Philon 
the Sceptic at a mina, remarking at the same time that he was 
destined for the mill; the latter therefore is evidently the 
price of a slave employed in the mills. “ Assuming,” observes 
Xenophon, “that the Athenian state 295 purchases 1200 slaves, 
and lets them out on hire into the mines for a daily payment of 
one obolus a headland that the whole revenue accruing from this 
source is annually applied to the purchase of fresh slaves, who 


™ Mostell. iii. 1, 113 sqq. ; iii. 2, 
138. I omit other passages which do 
not refer to Athens, such as that in 
the spurious Epistle of iEschines, 8. 

290 Is. de Pliiloct. Hered. p. 140 
Compare also Ilarpocration in v. 
Sijpayyiov. 


291 Ismus de Dicaeog. Ilered. p. 101. 
892 Such for example as those paid 
for the Carthaginian soldiers, according 
to Liv. xxi. 41. 

293 Mem. Socrat. ii. 3, 2. 

891 BtW 7 Tpa(ri? 9 27. 

29 5 De Yectig. 4, 23. 
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should again be let out at a like profit, which receipts should 
be applied as before, and so on for ever, the state would, by 
means of these successive returns, have 6000 slaves in five or 
six years.” If, as I believe, the original 1200 are compre- 
hended in this number, the price is here taken at from 125 to 
150 drachmas ; if they are not comprised in the estimate, 
which appears to me improbable, a slave in the mines would 
be only reckoned at from 100 to 125 drachmas. According to 
the account of Deftiqsthenes 898 1 05 minas were lent upon the 
security of a mine, and 30 slaves employed in working it ; this 
was arranged -by a fictitious purchase made by two creditors, 
one of whom, Nicobulus, gave 45 minas, the other, Euergus, a 
talent ; the latter held the mine, the former the slaves, as a 
pledge, which they were to cede as soon as the contract of 
purchase ceased to be in force 897 ; consequently each slave was 
in this case estimated at 150 drachmas: nor could a slave of 
this description in general have been worth more, although the 
antagonists of Demosthenes’ client maintained that the mines 
and slaves together were worth a much larger sum 898 . The 
statement of Barthelemy 899 , who supposes that the value of 
the mine-slaves varied from 300 to 600 drachmas, rests upon 
an erroneous assumption. 

Ordinary house-slaves, both male and female, could not have 
been worth much more than those just mentioned 800 . The valua- 
tion of two slaves, each at 2 % minas, is considered by Demos- 
thenes 801 as high ; in the same author we read of a slave who 
was sold for 2 minas 308 . Demosthenes’ father was possessed of 


296 Cont. Pantcenet. p. 967. 

See p. 967, 18, and p. 972, 21. 

208 See my Dissertation on the Sil- 
ver Mines of Laurion, in vol. ii. 

209 Anachars. tom, v. p. 35. 

800 Upon this point compare the 
vague statements in Aristoph. Plut. 
147 j Isaeus de Ciron. Hered. p. 218— 
220 . 

301 Cont. Nicost. p. 1246, 7- The 
author afterwards states in the Ad- 
denda, that “he had considered the 
estimate of two slaves at 2£ minas as 


high, because from the words to peyeBos 
rrjs drroypcKpTjs he assumed a high valu- 
ation ; and that therefore the words of 
the orator must be interpreted as if 
each of the two slaves was estimated 
at that sum ; but that since pey*$ os 
might also be understood of a less 
amount, and as the context, although 
very obscure, seems to require this 
meaning, it might bo preferable to 
suppose that the two slaves were toge- 
ther valued at 2£ minas.’* 

* t i Cont. Spud. p. 1030, 8. 
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workers of iron or sword-cutlers, some of whom were worth 5, 
some 6, and the lowest more than 3 minas, and 20 chair-makers 
together worth 40 minas. The chair-makers with the 32 or 33 
sword-makers, including a capital of a talent, are stated at 4 
talents 50 minas 303 . But when in another place the same orator 
reckons 14 sword-cutlers (although they might have been of 
advanced age), together with 30 minas, at only 70 minas 804 , 
and consequently each at 71 drachmas, he is manifestly guilty 
of an intentional falsehood. How great ar* influence a know- 
ledge of any art had upon the value of the slave is shown by 
this example of the sword-cutlers ; for the higher profit they 
afforded the greater was their value. While a slave in the 
mines only yielded a profit of an obolus a day, a worker in 
leather produced two, and the master of the workshop three 
oboli 305 ; from whence it can be judged how large may have 
been the profit which the manufacturers of fine ornamental 
goods, such as head-nets (cra/c^L^ai/Tat), or of stuffs of Amorgus 
and variegated cloths ( 7 rouciXral), yielded to their possessors 308 . 
Five minas, which we found above to have been given for slaves 
skilled in some art, appear moreover not to have been at all 
uncommon 807 , as is shown by an account in Diogenes 308 . The 
Roman soldiers whom Hannibal had sold in Achaia, were 


303 Demosth. c. Apliob. i. p. 81G, 5. 

304 Cf. Demosth. c. Aphob. p. 815, 
p. 817, 23, and p. 821. 

303 jEschin. cont. Timarch. p. 118. 

306 Concerning the o-aKxvcjidvTai see 

Demosth. cont. Olympiod. p. 1170, 27 ; 
Pollux x. 192. The interpretation 
given in Lex Seg. p. 302, is incorrect- 
For the other points cf. jEsch. ut sup. 
Concerning the afterwards 

called rr\ovpa.ptos (plumarius, see Mu* 
ratori Inscript, vol. ii. p. 906, 13, and 
again p. 924, 11, together with his 
Dissertation de Textrina in the Ant. 
Ital.) ; Pollux vii. 34, 35, and the 
commentators, Schol. -®sch. p. 730, 
ed. Reiske, and Lex Seg. p. 295. 

307 It might also be supposed that 
the price of 5 minas for slaves at the 
oarB (*« 7 reh) was mentioned in Ando- 


cides de suo Reditu, p. 81, if in that 
passage we write 7reVre pvQ>v for 7 reVre 
Spaxpcov : for what Reiske (Ind. An- 
doc. Orat. Att. tom. viii. p. 503), in- 
fers from this passage, Remigis erat 
ingens pretium quinque drachma , will 
not mislead any reader. Kottco?, 
however, does not mean a rower, but 
a piece of wood for an oar, as may be 
easily seen by a comparison of the 
passages, where it was supposed to 
mean a rower. Of these is the pas- 
sage in Andocides, where the context 
clearly shows, that pieces of wood for 
oars, and not slaves for the oars, are 
intended : and a piece of wood of this 
description was probably well paid for 
at 5 drachmas. 

300 Yol. ii. in the Life of Aristippus. 
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ransomed at a compensation of 5 minas each, the price having 
been fixed by the Acheeans themselves, and the state paid it to 
their respective possessors 80 *. These statements agree for the 
most part with the prices which were paid for some slaves sold 
to the Delphian Apollo, upon the condition that the individuals 
who thus became sacred property should in all other respects 
be free, and ever after be exempt from serving any person 
as slaves. In instruments of sale belonging to this kind of 
transfer we find 4 minas paid for a male, from 3 to 5 for a 
female 810 5 yet in a sale which took place at Amphissa to the 
temple of Apollo not less than 1000 drachmas are given for 
a male slave. Plautus appears, as is frequently the case with 
the comic poets, to make a high estimate, when he values 
a strong useful slave at 20 minas, and supposes a child 
to be sold for 6 minas 311 . The father of Theocrines was 
condemned to pay to the state a fine of 500 drachmas for 
having attempted to emancipate a female slave of Cephiso- 
dorus. The sum paid to the state for an offence of this 
nature was, according to law, the half of the complete fine, 
the other half went to the injured master ; and it is probable 
that this was a simple compensation for the loss sustained, 
so that the female slave appears to have been valued at 5 
minas 818 . For women who prostituted their persons, and female 
players on the cithara, 20 or 30 minas occur as common 
prices 813 . Neeera was sold for 30 minas 814 . A negro-woman 
and an old eunuch are sold in a play of Terence for 20 


309 1200 cost the state a hundred 
talents according to Polybius, liv. 
xxxiv. 50. This was in Olymp. 146, 
1, a. u. c. 558 (196 b.c.) 

8,0 Soe Corp. Inscript. Graec. Nos. 
1607, 1008, 1699—1710. The sacred 
slaves, Up6dov\oi, were of this descrip- 
tion, as e. g. the Yenerii at Eryx in 
Sicily, the female servants of Aphro- 
dite at Corinth, the Hieroduli of Co- 
mana upon the Pontus, which the 
priests could no more sell to another 
person, than the Thessalians could sell 


their bondsmen the Penestso, or the 
Spartans their Helots, out of the 
country. Cf. Strab. xii. p. 384. 

311 Captiv. ii. 2j 103, v. 2, 21, 4, 15. 

31 * Orat. cont. Theocrin. p. 1327, 
1328, see book iii. eh. 12. 

813 Terent. Adelph. ii. 1, 37, 2, 15, 
iv. 7, 24, and elsewhere, Plaut. Mos- 
tellar. in several places, Curcul. i. 1, 
63, ii. 3,65, and passim, Terent. Phorm. 
iii. 3, 24, Isocrat. rrepl avrtdo<rea>s, 
p. 124, ed. Orcll. 

8,4 Orat. cont. Nesor. p. 1354, 16. 
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minas 815 . Even these prices were still further enhanced by luxury; 
and although at Athens an excellent slave could be bought for 10 
minas, the price at Rome in the time of Columella exceeded 
even this amount 818 , in the same manner that the value of 
negro-slaves has at the present day considerably increased: 
as early as in the age of the first Ptolemies, an Alexandrian 
talent was the price given for the males and females who 
attended at court 817 . 

The ransom-money for captives was only in part regulated 
by the price of slaves. This may be seen from the fact that 
the Chalcideans, who before the Persian war remained pri- 
soners in Athens, were ransomed at 2 minas a head 818 ; at 
which sum subsequently the indigent citizens of Potidcea 
were valued, and paid taxes for it as for property of the 
same amount. Again, Dionysius the elder, after he had con- 
quered the Rhegini, first compelled them to make good the 
expenses of the war, and then demanded for each man a ran- 
som of 3 minas, or, according to Diodorus, 1 mina 818 ; Han- 
nibal also agreed to ransom the Roman prisoners at 3 minas 
a head; and finally, in the time of Philip, when there were 
many Athenian prisoners in Macedonia, the customary ransom 
varied from 3 to 5 minas 820 . But since it frequently hap- 
pened that not only the respectability and character of a man, 
but also his wealth and importance, were taken into considera- 
tion, a higher rate of ransom was in such cases arbitrarily fixed. 
Nicostratus, as appears in a speech attributed to Demosthenes 881 , 
ransomed himself for 26 minas; Plato was freed from captivity 
by Anniceris for 20 or 30 minas; with which sum, the friends 
of the philosopher having raised the money for the ransom and 


315 Terent. Eunucfl. i. 2, 80. In v. 
5, 13, lie inaccurately says that the 
eunuch cost the same sum. The ne- 
gress appears to have been worth but 
little, cf. iii. 2, 18. 

318 Hamberger De pretiis rerum, 
p. 32. Cf. Jugler de Nundin. Serv. 7, 
p. 85 sqq. 

317 Joseph. Antiq. Jud. xii. 4. 

318 Herod, v. 77. 


% 3:0 The former according to the se- 
cond book of the (Economics attributed 
to Aristotle, from which the account 
of Diodorus xiv. Ill, disagrees in se- 
veral points. The date of this occur- 
rence is Olymp. 98, 2 (b.c. 387). 

as° Polyb. vi. 56, Demosth. de fals. 
leg. p. 394, 13. 

821 Cont. Nicostrat. p. 1248, 23. 
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given it to Anniceris, the latter purchased him a garden adjoin- 
ing the Academy 8aa . Philip affirms in his Epistle to the Athe- 
nians 8 * 3 that the Attic general Diopeithes had refused to ransom 
Amphilochus, a man of consideration who was employed upon 
embassies, tor less than 15 talents. Hence in order to prevent 
any arbitrary proceedings, Demetrius Poliorcetes concluded an 
agreement with the Rhodians that the free inhabitants should 
be ransomed for 10 and the slaves for 5 minas 884 . 

The rights of property with regard to slaves in no way dif- 
fered from any other chattel; they could be given or taken as 
pledges 8 * 5 . They laboured either on their master’s account or 
their own, in consideration of a certain sum tob e paid to the 
master, or they were let out on hire either for the mines, or any 
other kinds of labour, and even for other persons’ workshops, 
or as hired servants for wages (airofyopa) 888 : a similar payment 
was also exacted by the masters from their slaves serving in the 
fleet. The profit derived from the slaves was necessarily 
very great; for the owner must have replaced his outlay of 
capital and ensured the usual high rate of interest, exactly in 
the same manner as if it had been vested in cattle, since the 
value of slaves was destroyed by age, and at their death the 
money vested in them was lost. To this must be added the 
great danger of their elopement, especially when there was war 
in the country, and they were with the armies 887 ; it then 
became necessary to pursue them, and offer rewards publicly 
for their recapture (a&crTpa)***. The idea of an institution for 
the insurance of slaves first occurred to a Macedonian grandee. 
Antigenes of Rhodes, who undertook, for a yearly contribution 
of 8 drachmas for each slave that was in the army, to make 


328 Diog. Laert. iii, 21, Plutarch, de 
Exilio 10, Seneca Epist. 74, Macrob. 
Sat. i. 11. The account of Diodorus 
xv. 7, is, as usual, confused. 

823 Demosth. p. 159, 15. 

324 Diod. xx. 84. 

3£ * Demostli. c. Pantaenet. p. 967, c. 
Apliob. p. 821, 12, p. 822, c. Onetor. i. 
p. 871, 11. 

388 Demosth. c. Nicostrat. p. 1253, 


1, 11, c. Aphob. 1. p. 819, 26, Xenopli. 
do Kep. Ath. 1, in several places, par- 
ticularly in chap. 11, which passage 
(as corrected by Heindorf) appears 
chiefly to refer to the pay of the sailors ; 
Theoph. Char. 22, Andoc. de Myst. 
p. 19. 

327 Thucyd. vii. 13 and 27. 

828 Plat. Protag. init. Xenoph. Mem. 
Socr. ii. 10, 2. 
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good his price, as estimated by the owner at the time of elope- 
ment; which he was easily able to do, by compelling the governors 
either to return the slaves who had fled into their provinces, or 
to pay for them 829 . It cannot however be determined with any 
accuracy how high was the rate of profit which a slave returned. 
The thirty-two or thirty-three iron-workers or sword-cutlers 
belonging to Demosthenes, annually produced a net profit of 
30, and the twenty chair-makers of 12 minas; the value of the 
former being 190, of the latter 40 minas 839 ;*the latter produced 
30, the former only 15^|- per cent., a disparity sufficiently 
remarkable. It is however to be mentioned, that the master 
furnished the raw materials for manufacturing, and perhaps we 
ought to consider what he gained upon the r$w materials as 
constituting a part of the whole profit. The leather-workers 
of Timarchus produced to their master 2, the overseer 3 oboli 
a day, but probably this return is not to be considered as 
arising only from the capital vested in the slaves, as it must 
have also included the profit which the master derived from the 
supply of the raw materials. Hence it may be concluded that 
when mine-slaves let out to a tenant yielded to their master a 
profit of an obolus a day, which, reckoning 350 working days 
and an average value of 140 drachmas, gives 471^ per cent., the 
rent thus paid extended not only to the slaves, but also to the 
mines let out with them ; an inference which I have supported 
with other arguments elsewhere 331 . 


Chapter X1Y. 


Prices of Horses , Cattle , Sheep , and other animals . 

Among domestic animals, horses were in Attica sold for com- 
paratively high prices, not only on account of their utility and 
the difficulty of keeping them, but from the disposition of the 
Athenians to extravagance and display: while the knights kept 


328 See Pseud-Arist. CEcon. ii. 2, 34. 
Antigenes for Antimencs is an emend- 
ation of Niebuhr. [Concerning this 
emendation, see some remarks in the 


Philol. Mas. vol. i. p. 139. — Transl.] 
380 Demosth, cont. Aphob. i. p. 816. 
831 Dissertation on the Mines of 
Laurion, in vol. ii. 
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expensive horses for military service and processions at the 
festivals, and while men of ambition and high rank trained 
them for the games and races, there arose, particularly among 
the young men, that excessive passion for horses, of which 
Aristophanes gives an example in the Clouds, and which is 
recorded by several ancient writers 33 *; so that many were 
impoverished by keeping horses, although it is true that others 
were enriched by the same means 83 *. In early times also tech- 
nical principles hadjbeen laid down concerning the management 
of horses, and rules of this kind had been published before the 
time of Xenophon by Simon a celebrated rider 334 . The price of 
a common horse, such as a countryman used, was 3 minas. 
“ You have not squandered your property,” says the client of 
Iseeus 835 , by keeping horses, “ for never were you in posses- 
sion of a horse which was worth more than 3 minas.” But 
a good saddle-horse, or a horse for running in chariot-races, 
according to Aristophanes, cost 12 minas; and since this sum 
is lent upon a horse in pawn, it must have been a common 
price 388 . But fashion or fancy for horses raised their price 
beyond all limits. Thus 13 talents were given for Buce- 
phalus 337 . A yoke of mules, probably two animals, and not 
particularly good ones, but only destined for the ordinary pur- 
poses of country work, were sold for 5 and a half and also 
for 8 minas 838 . Asses were probably much cheaper in pro- 
portion; yet besides the ludicrous story of Lucian 839 that the 
ass Lucius, when no purchaser could be found for him, was at 
last disposed of to an itinerant priest of the Syrian goddess for 
the sum of 30 drachmas, I have been unable to meet with any- 
thing upon this point in reference to Greece, and even this 
passage proves nothing with respect to the usual price in 
ancient times, and particularly in Attica. 


838 Cf. Xenop. de re Equestri, i. 12. 
Terent. Andr. i. 1. Bach ad Xenoph. 
(Econ. 2, 6, &c. 

833 Xenoph. (Econ. 3, 8. Many an- 
cient writers speak of Ka6nrKOTpo<$)cLv. 

334 Xenoph. do re Equestri, c. 1, 
and see Schneider’s note. 


335 De Dicseog. Hered. p. 116. 

833 Aristopb. Nub. 20, 1226. Lysias 
Karrjy, kcikoX, p. 306 sq. 

837 Chares ap. Gell. Noct Att. v. 2. 
333 Issous de Philoct. Hered. p. 140. 
830 Asin. 35. 
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With regard to the prices of cattle, I am at a loss to guess 
whence an English writer could have derived the statement that 
an ox in the time of Socrates cost 8 shillings; an assertion which is 
contradicted by the concurrent testimony of all writers who men^ 
tion the subject. If indeed 2 drachmas were paid for an ox at 
the Delian Theoria 840 , I will not deny that in the most ancient 
times this price may have existed ; but of later times it is 
inconceivable, and the most that can be allowed is, that in the 
distribution of the prizes, which were merely e matter of honour, 
this primitive standard may have been retained. In Athens, 
at the time of Solon, an ox, probably one selected as a victim, 
was sold for 5 drachmas, five times as much as a sheep 841 ; in 
Lusitania, according to Polybius, for 10 drachmas, and a sheep 
in like manner a fifth of this sum ; in Rome the price of an ox 
was ten times that of a sheep 84 *. If, therefore, in the flourish- 
ing times of Athens, a sheep, as will be presently shown, cost 
from 10 to 20 drachmas, according to its age, breed, and 
the variation in the market-price, an ox may be reckoned at 
from 50 to 100 drachmas. In Olymp. 92. 3 (b.c. 410) 5114 
drachmas were paid for a hecatomb, and if we suppose that 
nearly 100 oxen were purchased for it, the price of an ox 
amounted to about 51 drachmas. But in Olymp. 101. 3. 
(b.c. 379) a hecatomb of 109 oxen cost 8419 drachmas, that is 
77i drachmas a head; in both cases oxen selected for victims 
are meant 343 . 

Probably also in other countries except Athens, prices 
were not much lower at this period ; in Sicily, which 
abounded with cattle, in the time of Epicharmus the price was 
the same as at Athens in the days of Solon. For a fine calf, 
according to that comic poet, was sold for 10 nummi 344 , or 2 
drachmas 4J obtoli of Attic money 348 ; and since it may be 


840 Pollux ix. 61, wliero the Com- 
mentators question the fact. 

841 Plutarch. Solon. 23, from Deme- 
trius Plialereus. 

842 Ilamberger in the Treatise 
above quoted. Taylor ad Harm. 
Sandw. p, 37. 

843 Sec the second Prytaneia of the 


Choiseul Inscription, and Bartlidlemy 
in the Mem. do l’Acad. des Inscrip- 
tions, vol. xlviii. p. 355, also Corp. 
Inscript. No. 158 ; cf. Taylor ad Marin. 
Sandw. p. 36. 

844 Ap. Poll. ix. 80. 

345 According to the assumption in 
chap. 4. 
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inferred, from the analogy of the prices in Lusitania, that the 
value of a full-grown ox was double, it is probable that at 
that time in Sicily, an ox of similar quality might have sold 
for 20 nummi, or 5 drachmas 3£ oboli of Attic money. A 
sucking pig was sold at Athens, in the Peloponnesian war, for 
3 drachmas 849 . A small sheep for a sacrifice, picked out 
for the use of the temple, is estimated in Menander at 10 
drachmas 847 . In the time of Lysias, the prices cannot have 
been at all lower ; for otherwise the dishonest guardian men- 
tioned in this orator could not have set down 16 drachmas 
for a lamb at the Dionysia, whatever might have been his 
eagerness to overrate the charges in his accounts 348 . A remark- 
able but rather indeterminate statement is supplied by the 
oration against Euergus and Mnesibulus, The person for 
whom this speech was written had been robbed by Theo- 
phemus of fifty fine sheep, together with the shepherd, and 
also a slave with a valuable water-pitcher, and some shep- 
herd’s implements 849 . But the injured party was indebted to 
Theophemus for a fine, which, together with Epobelia and 
Prytaneia, amounted to 1313 drachmas and 2 oboli 850 ; and 
he maintains that the stolen sheep, together with the shepherd, 
were worth more than the fine 351 . If we reckon the shepherd 
at a very high rate, viz. at more than 3 minas, it results that 
fifty sheep were worth 1000 drachmas; according to this 
the price of a fine full-grown sheep was at the least 20 
drachmas. Concerning the value of goats, which were very 
plentiful in Attica, I have not been able to find any informa- 
tion, except that in Isseus 888 , a hundred goats, together with 
sixty sheep, a horse, and some implements, are valued at 30 
minas. As an example of luxury, it may be worth mentioning, 
that Alcibiades gave 70 minas for a dog, which he shortly 
afterwards deprived of its chief beauty 353 . 

346 Aristoph. Pac. 373. 850 See p. II 58, 24, p. 1 162, 20, p. 

847 Ap. Athen. iv. p. 146 E. viii. p. 1164, 10. 

364 D. 851 P. 1 156, 15, 23, cf. p. 1 164, 5. 

848 Lysias cont. Diogit. p. 906. 858 I)e Hagn. Hered. p. 293. The 

849 See p>. 1155. These sheep are passage in the Speech de Philoct. 

vailed npofiara paXam, Hered. p. 140, is still more indefinite. 

853 Flutarcli. Ale. 9. Pollux v. 44. 
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Chapter XV. 

Prices of Corn and Bread . 

On the subject of corn it will be necessary to enter into a more 
detailed examination. The consumption of Attica required a 
very considerable supply of corn. “No state/* asserts Demos- 
thenes, “consumes so large a quantity of imported corn 354 .** The 
Athenian ambassadors in Livy 855 boast having supplied 

100.000 measures, although their state was obliged even to 
import corn for the use of the countrymen. But the main 
points to which we must direct our attention are, in the first 
place, what quantity of corn did Attica require ? ^secondly, how 
much of this was it able to produce at home ? and, thirdly, 
what quantity was it compelled to procure by importation ? 
To answer these questions, the knowledge of which the Athe- 
nians considered necessary in a statesman 55 ®, is far more difficult 
for us moderns, and yet is indispensable for an accurate insight 
into the political and statistical relations of Attica. I now 
undertake the solution of these problems, without presuming 
to maintain that I may not fall into error. 

According to the investigation in a former part of this 
book, Attica may be assumed to have contained a population of 

135.000 free inhabitants and 365,000 slaves 357 . An adult slave 
received, according to accounts which can be fully depended 
upon, a chcenix, or the 48th part of an Attic medimnus, per 
diem, and consequently consumed in a common year of 354 
days 7f medimni. The Roman soldiers, according to Polybius, 
received about the same quantity, that is to say, at the most f 
of a medimnus of wheat per month. If we assume that among 
the slaves there Vere 25,000 children, the 340,000 adults would 
then consume 2,507*500 medimni a year. And if four medimni 
a year are reckoned for a slave child, the total slave population 
would have consumed 2,607*500 medimni. Among the free 


354 Demosth. de Corona, p. 254, 2 
and cont. Leptin. nt inf. 

859 xliii. 6. 


390 Xonopli. Mem. Socrat. iii. 6, 13, 
cf. Aristot. Rhet. i. 4. 

P97 See above, ch. 7. 
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inhabitants, one-half must be reckoned as children; but the 
adults also, as they were better fed than the slaves, pro- 
bably did not consume so much corn. It will be enough to 
reckon 2 medimni for a child, and 4 for an adult, altogether 
405,000 medimni for 135,000 souls. According to this, the 
whole consumption of a common year would amount to 
3,012,500 medimni, or since an exact calculation is impossible, 
in round numbers 3,000,000, exclusively of the seed corn, 
which is more difficult to determine. If, again, it should be 
alleged that a larger quantity than this must have been required 
for the supply of the foreigners serving in the navy and the 
army, it should be remembered that the absence of a large 
number of soldiers and sailors from Athens would have had the 
effect of lessening the consumption, as the army was chiefly 
supplied from abroad. On the other hand, it can certainly 
be conceded that the necessity of supplying their country with 
imported provisions, increased the difficulty to the Athenians of 
employing many mercenaries, who were also to be provided 
with corn 358 . 

Now that Attica did not produce these 3,000,000 medimni, 
we know for certain ; and corn was brought from all quarters 
into the market of the Piraeus, from the Pontus, Thrace, 
Syria, Egypt, Libya, and Sicily 359 . It is well known that the 
imports of corn from the Pontus were very considerable, which 
was the cause that Byzantium was of so great importance to the 
Athenians, and partly for that very reason Philip of Macedon 
endeavoured to obtain possession of this town 880 . In the time 
of Lysias private individuals imported corn from the Thracian 
Chersonese, probably from the Athenian Cleruchiee 361 . Some 
com was brought from other countries by the Athenian merchants, 
and part was supplied by Cyprus and Rhodes through the 
medium of a carrying trade. From the former island there came 
to Athens in the time of Andocides corn-vessels in considerable 
numbers; of the latter, which was itself obliged to import corn, 

358 Xenoph. Ilellen. vi. 1, 4. 

8! ® Theophrast de Plantis viii. 4. 

See Anacharsis torn. iv. cliap. 55, 

Wolf ad Lept. p. 253, Meursius F. A. 


chap, iv., and many scattered passages 
in the Orators. 

860 Demosth. de Corona ut sup. 

301 Cf. Lys. c. Diogit. p. 002. 
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and according to Polybius subsequently obtained it from Sicily, 
we find an account in Lycurgus 38 *. In addition to this, Euboea, 
which was colonized with cleruchi in the time of Pericles and 
Alcibiades, supplied corn and other products, which, before the 
occupation of Decelea by the Spartans, were imported over 
Oropus, but it subsequently became necessary to carry them in 
ships round Cape Sunium, which was fortified on this account 383 . 
A very large quantity of corn must consequently have been 
imported, although it was not all for the internal consumption 
of the country, but some to be sold in the* Piraeus to foreigners. 
This makes the statement of Demosthenes appear the more 
unintelligible 884 , that the imports from the Pontus, which did 
not amount to more than 400,000 medimni, might be taken as 
nearly equal to the whole importation from other countries ; so 
that the total of the imports would have been little more than 
800,000 medimni, exclusively of that which was never unshipped, 
but was transferred in the port of the Piraeus to other coun- 
tries. Demosthenes appeals to the books of the Sitophylaces ; 
but must we suppose that they agreed exactly with his words ? 
All the Athenian orators, and even the noblest among them, 
Demosthenes, distorted the truth without the least hesitation, 
whenever it suited their own purposes. The total of the imports 
may be fairly taken upon an average in round numbers at 
1,000,000 medimni : but in particularly bad years, when even the 
fertile Boeotia (at least after two successive years of deficient 
harvests) required foreign supplies 865 , a much larger quantity was 
doubtless necessary for the consumption of Attica. If we com- 
pare this sum with the average number before assumed, it 
follows that Attica must have produced 2,000,000 medimni, 
which in my opinion was not impossible. The country, it is 
true, is mountainous ; but the height of the mountains is not 


888 Andocid. de suo reditu p. 85, 
86, Lycurg. c. Leocr. p. 149, Polyb. 
xxviii. 2. 

883 Tlracyd. vii. 28, cf. viii. 4. 

884 In Lept. p. 466, 407. The words 
irpos toIvvv airavra top €K t<*v a\Xa>p 
tfiiropiav a<pucvovp.cvov 6 eV rod Tldvrov 


(riros (l<rn\((6v €<rr\v y do not signify 
nn equality, but only an approximation 
in the quantity of the corn from the 
Pontus to the supplies received from 
other places, of which there is an evi- 
dent proof in Herod, viii. 44, cf. 48. 

883 Xenoph. Hellen. v. 4, 54. 
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so considerable as to have made them necessarily barren ; the 
naked rock, which was not indeed uncommon in Attica, com- 
posed but a small portion of the area, and where the stony 
bottom was mixed with a little earth, barley could be cultivated; 
and art performed its share. 

What portion of the area of Attica (amounting to 64,000 
stadia, or 2,304,000 plethra) was corn-land, it is impossible 
for me to ascertain ; but that it was possible for as much land 
to be under the plough as was sufficient to produce 2,000,000 
medimni, cannot easily be denied. In the territory of the 
Leontini, in Sicily 868 , the Roman jugerum, about two plethra 
and two-thirds, was sown with a medimnus of corn ; that is, 
about a bushel and a half of seed was reckoned for an acre 
and a quarter, the jugerum being equal to 28,800 Roman, or 
25,532 Rhenish, i. e. 34,468 English, feet. The fertile land 
yielded in good years eightfold, in the best tenfold. If we 
assume, as may be fairly done, the same measure of seed- 
corn for Attica, and the increase on account of the inferior pro- 
ductiveness of the soil as only sixfold (and even at the present 
day, when agriculture has undoubtedly fallen off, the multipli- 
cation of grain in Attica, according to Hobhouse 867 , is five and 
six for one, and never more than ten), a plethron of land in 
Attica produced two and a quarter medimni, and to produce 
2,000,000 medimni 888,890 plethra of land were requisite, and 
again for replacing the seed-corn 66,000 plethra besides. 
According to these suppositions the land in corn must have 
amounted to 955,500 plethra; the rest remained for fallow, 
plantations, vines, (which were however frequently cultivated 
together with barley, the branches of the vines being attached 
to the trees,) leguminous plants, gardens, pasture-grounds, bog, 
water, waste-land, roads, and dwellings. How little exaggerated 
this supposition is, appears also to be proved from the fact, that 
the property of Pheenippus, containing 1440 plethra of land, 
although it was a boundary-estate with woods, produced yearly 


266 Cic. Verr. ii. 3, 47. 

367 A Journey through Albania and 
otlier Provinces of Turkey in Europe 


and Asia, to Constantinople, during 
the years 1809 and 1810. By J. C. 
Hobhouse. London, 1813, vol. i. p. 41 1 . 
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more than 1000 medimni of corn, and more than 800 metret® 
of wine 8 ® 8 . To general principles of political arithmetic I have 
intentionally paid no regard, because, when applied to ancient 
times, they only yield doubtful and uncertain conclusions ; and 
still less will I institute a comparison with the produce of Lace- 
daemon, since the estimate which has been attempted to be 
made from Plutarch 369 is founded upon false assumptions. 

With an importation equal to a third part of the consump- 
tion, and in times of failure of the crops even # this being insuffi- 
cient, a great scarcity must necessarily have'arisen 870 , if judicious 
arrangements had not been devised in order to prevent the 
the occurrence of such an event. The arrangements for the 
supply of corn were therefore conducted upon a large scale ; 
Sunium was fortified, as has been remarked, in order to secure 
the sailing of the corn vessels round the promontory; armed 
ships convoyed the fleets laden with corn, as for example that 
from the Pontus 371 ; when Pollis the Spartan was stationed near 
Ceos, ^Egina, and Andros, with sixty ships of war, Chabrias 
offered him battle, in order that the corn from Gereestus in 
Euboea might reach the Piraeus 872 . The exportation of all 
grain was absolutely prohibited : of the corn which arrived 
from foreign parts in the harbour of Athens the law required 
that two-thirds should be brought into the city, and compli- 
ance with this regulation was enforced by the Overseers of 
the Harbour 378 ; that is to say, only one-third could be car- 
ried away to other countries from the port of the Pireeus. 
In order to prevent the accumulation and hoarding of 


388 Orat. c. Phamipp. p. 1045, 5. 

889 Lycurg. 8. There were in Laco- 
nia altogether 39,000 estates, of which 
9000 were Spartan:® one of these 
estates brought the proprietor a return 
of 82 medimni of barley, from which 
the whole produce has been cal- 
culated. It was not however per- 
ceived that these 82 medimni were 
only the tribe or rent of the Helots ; 
nor is it certain whether the pas- 
sage is to be understood of the Spartan 


estates alone, or of the Lacedaemonian 
also. 

870 Cf. e. g. Demosth. c. Phorrn. p. 
918, 8, c. Leptin. p. 467. 

371 Demosth. de Corona, p. 250, 251, 
c. Polycl. p. 1211,25. 

878 Xenoph. Ilellen. v. 4, 61. Diod. 
xv. 34. 

873 Harpocr. in v. € 7 ri/xeX»;r^ff f/wro- 
piov, from Aristotle, and Lex. Seg. p. 
255, where ’Arajcdv should be written 
instead of acrrinbv , and the rest of the 
article restored from Harpocration . 
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com 874 , engrossing was very much restricted; it was not permitted 
to buy at one time more than fifty such loads as a man could 
carry ( <j>opfj,ol) 97 \ The violation of this law was punished with 
death. 

The corn-dealers or the engrossers of corn were also compelled 
to sell the medimnus for only one obolus more than the price 
they themselves had given. Notwithstanding which regulations 
these men, who were for the most part aliens, raised the price 
of corn by competition in bad times, and often sold it upon the 
same day a drachma higher 878 . Lysias cannot say enough of the 
villany of these usurers, who were then as much detested as 
they are in fnodern times. They bought up corn under the 
pretence of providing for the interest of the people, or of having 
an order from the proper authorities; but if a war-tax was 
imposed, their pretended public spirit did not show itself. The 
public lo3S was their gain ; and so much did they rejoice at the 
occurrence of any national calamity, that they never failed to 
have the first intelligence of it ; or else they fabricated some 
disastrous news, such as that the ships in the Pontus had been 
taken or destroyed, that the trading-places were closed up, or 
the treaties were broken off : even when external enemies were 
at rest, they annoyed the citizens by buying up the corn, and 
refusing to sell when it was most wanted, in order that people 
might not contend with them about the price, but be content to 
take it on their terms 877 . Nor did even the merchants make any 


874 Compare Plutarch, de Curiosit. 
ad fin. 

379 Qopfios, from fa'pc*, generally 
means a platted basket, in which corn 
was probably carried. Taylor upon 
Lysias compares with it tho cumeras 
or cumera of the Romans, of which 
there were two kinds, a greater and 
a less; the latter contained 5 or 6 
modii, i.e, about an Attic medimnus. 
See Acron ad. Horat. Seim. i. 1, 53. 
Probably at Athens the pliormus was 
not very different from the medim- 
nus; a medimnus of wheat weighed 
from about 80 to 90 pounds, and 


may therefore be fairly taken for a 
man's load : thus the army of Lucul- 
lus, according to Plutarch, was followed 
by 30,000 Gauls, who carried 30,000 
medimni of corn. The explanations 
of the grammarians afford no informa- 
tion as to the size, but the notion of 
Petit that (f>oppos is the same as Kocfaivos 
(/» of the Attic medimnus) is absurd. 
See Leg. Att. v. 5, 7. 

876 See the Speech of Lysias against 
the Corn-dealers, particularly p. J\5 9 
718 , 720 . 

877 Ibid. pp. 720, 721, sqq. 
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profit by it, a circumstance upon which much stress is laid by 
the modern teachers of political economy in favour of engross- 
ing: on the contrary they suffered severe injury from the combi- 
nations of the corn-dealers and their continual persecution 878 . 
“ If they were not menaced with the punishment of death,” 
says Lysias 379 , “ they would be scarcely endurable.” 

Whilst, therefore, the sale of all other commodities was under 
the inspection of the Agoranomi, the state, in order to check the 
engrossing of corn, had set over this one branch of trade the 
separate office of the Sitophylaces 300 , which* originally consisted 
of three persons, afterwards of ten in the city and five in the 
Pireeus, probably because their duties had increased. These 
officers kept accounts of the imported corn, and it was also a 
part of their duties to inspect the meal and bread, and to take 
care that it was sold at the legal weight and price 881 . But even 
the Sitophylaces could not at times control the importunate 
competition on the part of the engrossers; and they were 
punished with the greatest severity, and at times condemned 
to death 88 * ; where we are as much startled at the irregularity of 


878 See the Speech of Lysias against 
the Corn-dealers, pp. 720, 727- 

379 Ibid. p. 725. 

380 Ibid. p. 722. 

881 Lysias ut sup. p. 717, mentions 
three Sitophylaces. The other state- 
ment rests upon the authority of Aris- 
totle’s state of Athens ap. Harpocrat. 
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he moreover states that in later times 
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and the false emendation of previously 
existing mistakes. The original pas- 
sage, from which the different accounts 
were derived, was probably as follows : 
fjo-av 8i rdv tipiOpuv 7ru\ai piv rp(7s, 
varepov 8i 7revreKai8cKa f be tea pit/ iv 
dcrrfi, 7 rivrc bi iv Ucipaiu. Their 
duties may be seen from Demosth. 
eont. Lept. ubi sup. ITarpocrat. and 
Lex. Seg. p. 300. The inspection of 
bread and prepared corn, particularly 
of barley meal (dX<£ira), occurs as 
early as in the age of Pericles. See 
the ancient comic poet ap. Plutarch. 
Prsec. Polit. 15. 

Lysias ut sup. pp. 718, 723, 725, 
extr. 726, init. Ferhaps Demosth. 
cont. Timocrat. p. 743, 4, also refers 
to this subject, according to whom 
persons who acted fraudulently in 
dealings relating to corn were sen- 
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the corn-police, as at the severe administration of justice. A 
still greater loss to the state was caused by the speculations of 
the merchants, who, as Xenophon remarks 888 , fetched corn from 
different parts, and did not sell it at the first place they arrived 
at, but where they had ascertained the price to be highest. 
Andocides 884 gives an account of a plot for turning the corn- 
fleet from Cyprus, which was bound for Athens, in another 
direction ; but he compelled the contrivers to relinquish their 
plans. No one with regard to corn did Athens and the other 
Grecian states so much injury as Cleomenes of Alexandria, 
Alexanders satrap in Egypt, who accumulated large stores of 
corn, fixed the prices arbitrarily, and on account of the number 
of servants whom he had engaged in the corn -trade, was enabled 
every where to ascertain the state of the market with accu- 
racy. He employed three descriptions of persons, some who 
despatched the corn, the attendants of the latter, and others 
who received it and unshipped on the spot : accordingly he did 
not allow his corn-vessels to touch at any commercial town 
before his assistants in that place had given information with 
regard to the state of the prices ; if they were high, the corn was 
landed and sold, and if not, the vessel proceeded to some other 
place. By these means the corn at Athens rose considerably, 
until the importation from Sicily produced a relief 185 . Of the 
contrivances of this notorious corn-dealer the author of the 
second book of the (Economics, attributed to Aristotle, gives 
some additional examples. At a dear time, when the medimnus 
sold for 10 drachmas, he convened the sellers for the purpose 
of ascertaining from them at what price they would transfer 
their corn to him ; upon their agreeing to sell it to him cheaper 
than to the retail dealers, he gave them the same price, but 
afterwards fixed the medimnus at 32 drachmas ! Upon the 
occasion of a great scarcity in foreign countries, and even in 
Egypt to a certain degree, he prohibited that any corn should 
be exported; upon the representation of the Nomarchs, that 


883 CEcon. 20, 27. 

884 De suo reditu, pp. 85, 86. It is 
almost unnecessary to mention that 


Andocides was a merchant. 

888 Demosth. cont. Dionysod. p. 
1285. 
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the taxes could not be paid if the exportation was not made 
free, he permitted it, but at so high a duty, that the exports 
were very limited; while the Nomarchs were deprived of their 
pretext for not paying the taxes, and moreover a large sum was 
raised from the export duty. 

The Athenians endeavoured by various measures to ensure 
or to increase the importation of corn. Of these was the 
general law that no money should be lent upon any vessel 
which did not bring to Athens a return-cargo of goods, among 
which corn was expressly specified 386 ; and also the more impor- 
tant law, which provided that no person dwelling in Attica 
should import corn to any other place than into the port of 
Athens; the transgressor was subject to a Phasis, and also, 
according to Lycurgus, to an Eisangelia, and consequently to the 
punishment of death 887 . Theopliilus 888 asserts, that the corn- 
dealers at Athens had enjoyed a freedom from taxes ; which 
evidently cannot be understood of the times of its independence, 
unless it was a transitory indulgence, or to a very limited 
extent. For the term Ateleia has several significations ; it is 
either a general immunity ( driXeia dirdvrcov ), or a particular 
exemption from the liturgies, or from certain custom-duties and 
other taxes 388 . For example, the Athenians gave the universal 
exemption from taxes to the Byzantian and Thracian refugees 
who were resident at Athens in the time of Thrasybulus 890 ; 
and to Leucon the ruler of the Bosphorus, who, together with 
his sons, had an exemption from custom- duties, as is particu- 
larly remarked 391 . In this general Ateleia was comprised the 


886 See above, cliap. ix. 

887 Demosth. c. Plionn. p. 918, 5, 
cont. Lacrit. p. 941, 4,»Lycurg. cont. 
Leocr. p. 156, and the speecli against 
Tkeocrines. That the Phasis might 
be instituted in such a case is certain 
from the last-mentioned oration, from 
which (p. 1325, 28) it is to be particu- 
larly remarked that the informer re- 
ceived half the forfeited commodities. 
Concerning the Phasis against this 
offence see also the commentators of 
Pollux viii. 47, and Lex. Seg. p. 313, 


in v. (pcilvevj where the words fj epnopov 
aWaxStft €pya£6fi€vov can only be 
referred to this practice. Concerning 
the Eisangelia against this offence see 
Matthim Miscell. Philog. tom. i. p. 
231. 

888 Theophil. i. 2, according to the 
emendation of Salmasius de M. U. V. 
p. 195, upon the authority of MSS. 

889 See Wolf ad Lept. p. lxxi. sqq. 

890 Demosth. c. Lept. pp. 474, 475. 

891 Demosthi c. Lept. pp. 466—468. 
That he was free from custom-duties 
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exemption from custom-duties, and from the liturgies (with the 
exception of the trierarchy, which was only disallowed upon 
certain conditions regulated by law), and for aliens from the 
protection-money, and in particular cases from property-taxes ; 
perhaps also the exemption from providing sacrifices (ariXeia 
Up&v^), concerning which very little is known. That the corn- 
merchants could not have enjoyed this universal immunity is 
alone evident from the fact of their not having possessed several 
of the individual exemptions. For, to say nothing of the 
general immunity, they must in the first place have had an 
exemption from the import duties upon corn ; now in Athens 
the corn-duty was farmed out 38 *, and it must therefore have 
entirely disappeared, if all corn-merchants had been allowed by 
law to import corn free of duty ; the assertion in question does 
not therefore require any refutation. It is still less conceivable 
that they should have had permission to import or export other 
goods free of duty, although individuals were allowed this 
privilege for all or certain articles 888 . Were they, however, 
exempted from the regular liturgies ? Unquestionably not ; 
since, according to Demosthenes, so small a number either of 
the citizens or resident-aliens were exempted from them 884 . 
Moreover, this orator would not have omitted to point out the 
prejudicial effects which the abolition of the immunity of the 


is evident from the comparison of the 
immunity given to him and to his sons 
with that granted by him to all the 
Athenians, p. 466, 29. This complete 
exemption appears to have been once 
given to the Thebans and Olynthians 
(Harpocrat. in v. To-oreAqr), unless it 
only means an exemption from protec- 
tion-money and liturgies, in case they 
should come as denizens to Athens, in 
the same manner that the Byzantines, 
in addition to the rights of citizenship, 
gave an exemption from liturgies to all 
Athenians going to Byzantium. See 
the decree in Demosth. de Corona, p. 
266, and compare the decree of the 
Arcadians in Crete in ChishuH’s Ant. 
Asiat. p. 119. 


d “ Mox vectigalia sacris faciundis a 
riotliensibus pendenda memorantur : 
a quibus ut immunilatem habeant, ex 
publico solvuntur ea vectigalia. Hinc 
vides quin sit dreXaa UpS>v, quam 
memorat Demosth. adv. Lept. § 105, 
ed. F. A. Wolfii, in qua jure haesit 
editor Proleg. 1 p. Ixxi.” Boeckli. ad 
Inscript. 82, tom. i. p. 122. 

802 See the speech against Necera, p. 
1353, 23. 

808 An instance of free exportation, 
particularly of wood, which is undoubt- 
edly to be referred to Athens, is fur- 
nished by Theophrastus Char. 23. 
(See, however, above, note 225. 
Thansl.] 

8iM See book iii. cli. 21. 
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corn-merchants would have had upon the importation of corn, 
if anything of the kind had existed ; for in the speech against 
Leptines he searches for every argument against this abolition, 
and particularly when speaking of Leucon’s Ateleia, he men- 
tions the dangerous effect which the abolition of this exemption 
might have upon the free exportation from the Bosporus. 
Hence it may be concluded either that the immunity of the 
corn-merchants had no real existence, or that it amounted to a 
very trifling exemption. At the most it might be possible that 
the resident-aliens who imported corn, were exempted from 
certain degrading liturgies, such as the Scaphephoria and the 
like, or from the protection-money 305 . Nor moreover is the 
least credit due to the absurd assertion of the* Scholiast to 
Aristophanes 388 that in Athens the merchants had an immu- 
nity from all property-taxes. They were not even excepted 
from the liturgies, an exemption which, it may be observed, 
would have been extremely unfair; Andocides, notwithstand- 
ing that he was a merchant, performed liturgies, though he was 
not appointed upon his own offer 397 . The statement of the 
Scholiast is either an erroneous inference from the words of 
the poet, or a misconception of the account of Euphronius, 
upon whose authority he relies. The truth is, that those 
who traded by sea had an exemption from serving in war, 
although this privilege was probably circumscribed within 
narrow limits 808 . Now since the exemption from military 
service is also called Ateleia 3 ", it seems to me most probable, 
that when Theophilus speaks of the immunity of the corn-mer- 
chants, he means nothing more than this exemption, which was 
granted alike to all merchants. 

Athens had public warehouses for corn in the Odeum, the 


894 Concerning the latter see book 
iii. cli. 7. 

396 Pint. 905, cf. Eceles. 1019. 

307 Andocid. do Myst. p. 65, cf. 
Inscript. ap. Chandler ii. 6, p. 40, Vit, 
x. Orat. p. 229. 

398 This is stated by the Scholiast 
himself and bySuidas in v. ep, 7 r opos dpi 
t TKrjTTTOfXfVOS . 


309 "VicC Orat. cont. Neajr. ubi sup. 
Whether, however, the immunity from 
military service was comprised under 
the drtXeia andvT<cv, may be fairly 
doubted, although military service was 
included among the r«X> 7 ; at least I 
do not venture to assume it without 
express testimony to the point. 
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Pompeum, the long Porch, and at the naval storehouse near the 
sea, where corn, bread, &c., were sold to the people 400 . It is 
not, however, quite clear, whether this magazine was used 
exclusively for corn which belonged to the state, or whether 
grain was there measured out which was the property of private 
merchants. There are some grounds for considering the 
latter notion as the more probable 401 . It is at least certain that 
considerable stores were brought to Athens at the expense of 
the state, which must have been kept in these warehouses. This 
corn was in part purchased with the public money, and partly 
by voluntary' contributions : a merchant named Chrysippus 
boasted of having given a talent for that purpose ; Demosthenes 
also presented an equal sum 408 . Certain persons named Sitonse 
were appointed to superintend the purchase, whose office was 
not considered unimportant, as it implied the entire confidence 
of the people ; there were also Apodectee, whose duty it was to 
receive the corn and to measure it out. The former situation was 
once filled by Demosthenes ; and it was perhaps at that time 
that he gave the voluntary contribution already mentioned 403 . 
It was doubtless sold to the people at a very low price, as 
otherwise these donations of money would have been unneces- 
sary ; perhaps too the corn brought to Athens was at times 
distributed gratis. But the want of adequate information 
renders it impossible to form any certain conclusion ; for even 
when the reader hopes that he has at length met with a state- 
ment which may be depended upon, the ambiguity of the 
expression and the difficulty of interpretation, oppose insuper- 
able difficulties in his way. Thus Demosthenes, in the speech 
against Leptines, relates that two years before, during a scarcity 
of corn, Leucon had sent so large a quantity and at so cheap a 


400 Demosth. cont. Phorm. p. 918. 
Concerning the public sale of corn see 
also SchoL Aristoph. Eq. 103, con- 
cerning the Odeum see Lox. Seg. p. 
318, and upon the magazines of corn 
Pollux ix. 45, with the commentators. 

401 From Demosth. ut sup. p. 918, 
24—26. 


402 Demosth. cont. Phorm. p. 918, 
27- First decree at the end of the 
Lives of the Ten Orators. Theophrast. 
Char. 23, does not appear to refer to 
this poiut. 

403 Pollux viii. 114, Demosth. de 
Corona, p. 310, 1. 
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rate, that fifteen talents, of which Callisthenes had the manage- 
ment, remained as a surplus. It may, however, be doubted 
whether a clear surplus actually remained, in the sense in which 
the commentators understand it, viz., that these fifteen talents 
formed a portion of the money set apart for the purchase of 
corn, which had not been entirely consumed ; or whether we 
are not rather to understand that as the corn had been bought 
up at a low price, this sum remained as a net surplus profit to 
the state, after the corn had been sold to* the people 404 . To 
this donation of corn an account of Strabo has been with much 
apparent probability referred 405 ; for the context* shows that he 
must allude to some particular distribution of corn, inasmuch 
as he states expressly that Leucon had sent 2,100,000 medimni 
to the Athenians from Theudosia ; and it is possible that this 
took place within the space of one year. For since Attica 
consumed 3,000,000 medimni, of which in the regular course 
of things it was required to produce 2,000,000, a failure of the 
crops might easily for once have caused the produce of the 
country to fall off to half the usual amount; and while the 
other countries, which also felt the effects of the general 
scarcity, were unable to furnish any supplies, Leucon alone 
made up the deficiency. 

On particular occasions free distributions of com took 
place at Athens (< ariroSoalcu ), such as were very frequent in 
Rome ; the object of them being in both places to pacify the 
people 400 . The presents in particular, which were at times 

404 The passage is as follows (p. 4G7, money appointed for purchasing corn, 
14 — 17): *AXX« Trponcpvcri o-irobdas he would have said ncptycvcaSai ; and 
7 rnpa irucriv av0pa>irois ycvop.fi njs ov that npoarircpiycvccrOai shows that the 
povov vpiiv Ucavov jt'itov dncoTciXev, excess was gained, viz. by the sale of 
uXXa roaovrov wore ircvrcKaibfKa apyv- corn to the citizens j but I do not 
piov raXavrUy a K a\\tar6cvr)s 8i<pKTj<rc, venture to found any arguments upon 
7rpo(nrcptycvc(r0at. T otrovrov should this supposition. It must not be sup- 
evidently be written with Ilier. Wolf, posed that the corn was sold abroad, 
and compare the note of F. A Wolf 405 vii. p. 215. 

ad Lept. pp. 257, 258. The date of 406 Aristoph. Yesp. 714. The word 

the occurrence is Olymp. 105, 4 (357 o-iroBoo-la occurs in Pollux viii. 103, 

b.c.) The chief ambiguity lies in the who observes from Andocides that 

word npoaTrcptycveaSai. It might be checking-clerks {avriy panels) were em- 
said that if Demosthenes had only ployed for some purposes connected 
wished to signify the residue of the with it. 
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made to the people from foreign parts, were distributed 
gratis. Thus Demetrius Poliorcetes, in Olymp. 118, 2 (307 
b.c.), promised to the Athenians 150,000 medimni of corn as 
a present from his father. Thus Spartocus, the son of Eumelus, 
king in the Bosporus, who reigned twenty years from Olymp. 
119, 1 (304 b.c.), sent 10,000 medimni to the grateful people 
of Athens 407 . So again in Olymp. 83, 4 (445 b.c.), in the 
Archonship of Lysimachides, the Athenians during a scarcity 
of corn received from an Egyptian of the name of Psammeti- 
chus, who was not known to them, 40,000 medimni of wheat, 
which were distributed among the genuine citizens 400 . With 
this distribution the Scholiast to Aristophanes 409 confounds 
another, in which each citizen received 5 medimni of barley, 
although he himself perceives that from 40,000 medimni 14,240 
citizens could not have each received 5 medimni. The 
donation of which Aristophanes speaks, took place in Olymp. 
89, 1 (424 b.c.), one year before the Wasps of the same poet, 
when, in the Archonship of Isarchus, an expedition was under- 
taken against Euboea. At that time it was probably expected 
that large supplies would be derived from this island, and 50 
medimni of corn had therefore been promised to each citizen, 
a new scrutiny being also instituted into the genuineness of 
their births; after all, however, they only received 5 me- 
dimni 410 . The division of the lands in Euboea, which Aris- 


407 Plutarch. Demetr. 10; Diod. xx. j 
46; Attic Decree in Corp. Inscript. 
Gr. No. 107. Concerning the time of ; 
Spartocus, or, as Diodorus incorrectly 
calls him, Spartacus, see Diod. xx* 
100. The same person is mentioned 
in two inscriptions found at Pliana- 
goria, Corp. Inscript. Gr. Nos. 2120, 
2120 b. Another more ancient Spar- 
tocus occurs in Diod. xii. 31, 36 (where 
see the Commentators), also king of 
the Cimmerian Bosporus, another in 
xiv. 93, and again another as king in 
the Pontus in Diod. xvi. 52, who was 
succeeded by his brother Pairisades. 
A Spartocus, father of Pairisades, 
perhaps the same with the son of 


| Eumelus, is mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion. More however of these well- 
known princes elsewhere. It may be 
observed that by Bosporus and Pontus 
the same kingdom is signified. [See 
Boeckh, Corp. Inscript. Gr. vol. ii. 
p. 99-4. Thansl.] 

4io Philochorus ap. Schol. Aristoph. 
Vesp. 716, where b' fivpiabas should 
be written from Plutarch. Pericl. 37. 
Concerning the number of the citizens 
comp, above chap. 7* 

409 Ubi sup. 

410 Aristophanes in the text, where 
the words £evia$ <f)€vya>p allude to the 
examinations into the legal claims of 
the citizens, which were made with 
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tophanes expressly distinguishes from this donation of corn, 
was perhaps promised at the same time. The donation of 
corn made by Atticus to the people, at the time of their severe 
distress, is also a well-known circumstance 411 . 

Before 1 attempt to ascertain the prices of corn, something 
must be said upon the measures by which it was sold. The 
Attic corn-medimnus {n&hifivos cnrrjpbs) contained, according 
to the division commonly used in trade, 6 sextarii (e/cTcls) 
or 48 choenices, or 192 cotylas ( kotvKqi ) : this last was used 
both as a dry and a liquid measure 41 *. Pollux in the fourth 
book reckons 3 cotylas instead of 4 to a choenixj which belongs 
to some other mode of computing than that in use among 
the Athenians. A chcenix was the commoft daily allow- 
ance of food ( rjfiepTjo-ia Tpo^rj)* 13 , particularly for slaves, from 
which circumstance the Corinthians, who had a great number 
of slaves, are said to have been called chamix-measurers by the 
Pythian priestess 414 . An athlete indeed was able, according 
to Theophrastus, to consume 2£ Attic choenices a day; 
and if Aglais required for one meal 12 minas of meat and a 
chus of wine, it is natural that she should eat 4 choenices of 
wheaten bread. This woman was a player on the trumpet of 
great celebrity ; Herodorus of Megara, also a famous trumpeter, 
consumed 6 choenices of wheaten bread each day, 8 minas 
of meat, or according to another authority 20 minas, and 
drank twice as much as the former person 415 ; not to mention 
many other gluttons, whose names may be found in Athenseus. 
The Spartans also, who lived upon meagre food, appear to have 


great strictness on these occasions. 
Concerning the Afchon, under whom 
the expedition was undertaken, see 
Palmer Exercit. in Auct. Groce, p. 
738. Compare also the Fragments of 
Philochorus, in the edition of Lcnz 
and Siebelis, pp. 51, 52. 

411 Nepos Att. 2. 

41i Pollux x. 113; iv. 168; vii. 195; 
cf. Athen. xi. p. 479 F. 

418 See Herod, vii. 187, from which 
it might indeed be inferred that a 


chcenix was but a small quantity ; but 
it must be remembered that lie is 
speaking of soldiers, who would natu- 
rally consume a large quantity, and 
that there were also many persons of 
distinction among them. Suidas in v. 
Ilv^ayopa ra <rvp/3oXa rjv rade, Athen. 
iii. p. 98 E. 

414 Athen. vi. p. 272 B. 

418 MM&n. V. If. i. 26 ; Pollux iv. 
89 ; Athen. x. p. 415 F ; X it pa in 
A then® us is the same as /a va. 
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eaten much ; each person was therefore bound to furnish 
monthly a medimnus of barley-meal to the public entertain- 
ment, together with a scanty portion of other provisions. The 
Athenian prisoners in the quarries of Syracuse received only 
half a choenix, L e. 2 cotylas of barley and 1 cotyla of 
water, which allowance was continued for eight months 416 . 
That with this scanty food many of them perished in the first 
seventy days from hunger and thirst is not to be wondered at, 
particularly as barley contains but little nourishment 417 . The 
size of these several measures immediately follows from the 
determination ef the medimnus. Without paying any regard 
to the false statements of Eisenschmid and Rome de PIsle, or 
to the ambiguous calculation of Rambach, I follow the account 
given by Ideler, which can alone be depended upon. The 
Athenian medimnus then, like the Sicilian, contained 6 Ro- 
man modii 418 ; but the modius, according to a decree of the 
people preserved in Festus, contained 16, the amphora 48 
sextarii ; consequently the Athenian medimnus contained about 
2 amphorse, which is also shown by the testimony of Rhem- 
nius Fannius 41 ®. But the amphora or quadrantal was the 
Roman cubic foot, which as the Roman foot of long measure 
is nearly equal to 131 Paris lines, contained 1301 Paris cubic 
inches. The medimnus was therefore about equal to 2602 
French or 3150*059 English cubic inches (for it can hardly be 
supposed that the ratio of the modius to the medimnus was 
precisely as 6 to 1); and the English pint of dry measure 
containing 33*6 cubic inches, the medimnus of 3150 cubic 


416 Concerning the Spartans see 
Plutarch. Lycurg. 12. Of the pri- 
soners in Syracuse, Thuc. vii. 87 ; 
Plutarch. Nic. 29 ; cf. Eustath. ad II, 
p. 1282, 15. Diodorus xiii. 33, 
asserts that the proposal of Diodes 
was accepted, that the captive Athe- 
nians, Sicilians, and Italians should 
work in prison, and receive 2 choe- 
nices a day (xiii. 19) ; but although 
he here speaks of a different period, 
viz. when they were brought out of 
the stone-quarries, and separated from 


the other prisoners, he does not de- 
serve the least credit, and he has pro- 
bably confounded "2 cotylas with 2 
choenices. 

417 Athen. iii. p. 115. 

4)8 Nepos Att. 2 ; Cic. Verr. Fru- 
nient. 46, .49 ; Suidas in v. /atTh/avoi/, 
from which passage correct Zonaras 
in the same word. 

4,9 Hu jus (amphoroe) dimidium fert 
urna, ut et ipsa medimni amphora , 
terque capit modium. 
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inches is equal to 93*75 pints, or 1 bushel 3 gallons 5*75 pints, 
i. e. nearly a bushel and a half. 

Of other corn measures, consistently with my plan, I shall 
only touch upon the artabe and the Boeotian cophinus. The 
former was a Persian measure, and contained, according to Hero- 
dotus 420 , an Attic medimnus and 3 choenices. Others fix it at an 
approximate valuation as equal to the Attic medimnus 421 . It was 
also in use in Egypt, where there was besides a smaller artabe, 
which only contained 3^ Roman modii or.26§ Athenian choe- 
nices 42 *. If the capacity of this measure is doubled, it gives 53^ 
Athenian choenices, which differs so little from the value of the 
greater artabe in Herodotus (5 1 choenices), that, as it appears, we 
may fairly assume the smaller artabe to have been exactly half 
the greater, and suppose either that the statement of Herodotus 
is tod low, or that the valuation of the smaller artabe at 3^ 
Roman modii is somewhat too high, or, lastly, that the ratio 
of the Athenian medimnus to the Roman modius has been 
estimated a fraction too low. The Boeotian cophinus, which 
was used both as a wet and dry measure, contained 3 choeis 421 , 
i. e. a quarter metretes, or 36 cotylas, since the metretes con- 
tained 144 cotylas, which is equivalent to 9 choenices, or fk 
medimnus of Athenian measure. 

The prices of different kinds of corn were, as may be sup- 
posed, very different. In Sicily and Upper Italy the price of 
barley was only half that of wheat, in Athens probably, as 
in Lusitania, it amounted to two-thirds of the price of the 
latter 424 ; but where the price of corn is mentioned, the par- 
ticular description of grain is not always specified. It may be 
seen from examples, that the prices from the time of Solon to 
that of Demosthenes were continually rising ; yet again there fre- 
quently existed %t the same period a great fluctuation, according 
to the greater or less productiveness of the years, the increase 


420 i. 192. 

421 Suidas, Hesycliius, Polysen. iv. 
3, 32 ; Epiphanius Ponder. 24. 

422 Wesseling ad Diod. xx. 96. 


485 Pollux iv. 16*9 ; Uesych. in 

K6(f)LVOS . 

424 Concerning Upper Italy and 
Lusitania see above chap. 10, I will 
speak of Sicily and Athens presently. 
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or diminution in the imports, the prejudicial efforts of the 
engrossers both in and out of Attica, or the imposition of high 
custom-duties in foreign parts, or the accidental remission of 
them to the Athenians ; thus Leucon and Pairisades, kings of 
the Bosporus, the former of whom used to levy a duty of a thir- 
tieth upon all exported corn, granted to the Athenian people an 
exemption from this tax 485 . Prices at Athens were never again 
so low as in the time of Solon, when the medimnus was sold for 
a drachma 486 . Barley-meal (aX^cra) was sold in the age of 
Socrates at 2 drachmas the medimnus, and at an obolus for 

4 choenices 487 ; by which however we are not to understand 
meal prepared after the modern way. Diogenes the Cynic 
reckons, that in his age the choenix of barley-meal sold at 2 
chalets, and consequently the medimnus at 2 drachmas 486 : 
but this can only refer to the cheapest years, for at this period 
the common price at Athens was much higher. In a play of 
Aristophanes 429 a man declares that he has lost a hecteus of 
wheat, by not having gone to the assembly, and consequently 
not receiving liis 3 oboli; whence it may be concluded that 
about the 96th and 97th Olympiads (396-2 b.c.), the medimnus 
of wheat sold for 3 drachmas, which agrees very well with 
the price of barley just quoted. But in the time of Demos- 
thenes, and even after Alexander’s expedition against Thebes, 

5 drachmas were a moderate price, at which during a scarcity some 
of the more liberal corn-dealers sold their wheat: thus Chry- 
sippus sold 10,000 medimni at this price 4 ’ 0 . According to the 
speech against Pheenippus 48 ', even barley must have been at 

6 drachmas for a long time, as 18 drachmas are stated to be 
three times the former price. The prices in other Grecian 
States were not very different. In the second book of the 
(Economics attributed to Aristotle, it is statfcd that the price 
of barley-meal at Lampsacus was 4 drachmas, but that the 


42S Demosth. c. Lept. p. 467, c. 
Phorm. p. 917, 25. 

428 Plutarch. Solon. 23. 

4Vf Plutarch, de Animi Tranquil- 
litate 10, Stob. Serm. xcv. p. 521. 
Comp. Barth^lemy in the M&n. de 


l’Acad. des Inscriptions, tom. xi.viii. 
p. 394, concerning the price of corn, 

428 Diog. Laert. vi. in Yit. Diog. 

4 * # Eccles. 543. 

430 Demosth. cont. Phorm. p. 918. 

4,1 P. 1048, 24. 
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state once fixed it upon a particular occasion at 6 drachmas, 
in order to obtain a profit on the difference. When Sicily 
came under the Roman dominion, the latter people fixed for 
supplies the Frumentum Decumanum Alterum at 3 sesterces 
for each modius, the Imperatum and ^Estimatum of wheat at 

4 and of barley at 2 sesterces the modius; a price which 
must at that time have been moderate, as the Romans would 
doubtless have fixed a low rate, although, according to the 
statement of Cicero, it was not insupportable to the cultivators. 
Consequently the medimnus of the Decumanum Alterum cost 
at that time 4 drachmas the medimnus, of the Imperatum 
and ^Estimatum of barley 2 drachmas 4 oboli,* and of wheat 

5 drachmas 2 oboli of Attic money. If these high prices 
should seem startling, we must remember how dense was 
the population of this country and how large the exportation. 
In earlier times, however, corn, as may be inferred from the 
price of cattle 488 , must have been much cheaper in Sicily; and 
subsequently, as for example in the time of Verres, prices did 
not attain even this height, on account of the decreasing popu- 
lation of the cities; the medimnus of wheat was commonly 
sold at that time for 12 sesterces, or 2 drachmas 4 oboli, 
and never rose to more than 15 sesterces, or 3 drachmas 4 
oboli 488 . It is also to be observed that in the prices of the 
supplies of Sicilian corn, as the Romans had fixed them, the 
cost of transport to each separate place of destination was like- 
wise included. Such prices as the following are extraordinary, 
viz.: when corn rose at Athens to 16 and even barley to 
18 drachmas; also at Rome in the year of the city 544 
(210 B.c.), the Sicilian medimnus of corn was sold, according to 
Polybius, at 15 drachmas, or rather denarii ; and in Dolla- 
bella’s army, from which the supplies in the neighbourhood of 
Laodicea were cut off, the medimnus of wheat was sold for 
12 drachmas 434 . From a very corrupt passage of Strattis pre- 
served in Pollux 435 , so much at least may be gathered, that a 

438 See above, cliap. xiv. ix. 44, Cic. ad Fam. xii. 13. 

433 Cic.Yerr.Frument.74,75,81, 84. 436 Pollux iv. 169. Petit, ut sup. 

484 Demosth. cont. Phorm. p. 918, reckons from this passage the medim- 
Orat. cont. Phaenipp. p. 1045,4, Polyb. nus at 128 drachmas. 
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slave, to the great astonishment of his master, pretends to have 
bought a Boeotian cophinus of barley-meal for 4 drachmas, 
which gives for the medimnus 21 drachmas 2 oboli ; and it 
may be inferred from the same grammarian that another writer 
spoke of wheat being sold for 32 drachmas, without doubt refer- 
ring to the usurious practices of Cleomenes, which I have 
already noticed 438 ; not to mention that at Athens during the 
siege of Sulla, the medimnus of wheat rose to a thousand 
drachmas, the inhabitants being reduced to feed even on shoes 
and leathern-bottles; and in like manner at Casilinum, where 
the Preenestini were besieged by Hannibal, the same measure 
was sold for 200 drachmas 437 . 

The varieties of bread were extremely numerous in Greece, 
and the invention of the Athenians in particular was directed 
with great success to this department of the culinary art 488 . 
Atheneeus and Pollux will supply the amateur of the arts of 
cookery and baking with sufficient materials for inquiries, which 
we neither feel disposed nor entitled to enter upon. The most 
common distinction is between wheaten-bread ( apros ) and 
barley-bread : aX<f>iTa sometimes means barley-meal 

itself, and sometimes a bread or rather cake made of barley- 


436 p 0 n ux i v . 1G5, where there stood 
formerly the word rptaKovraSidpaxpi - 
irvpyoi , an uncouth form, which Pe- 
titus however retained, and proposed 
to change to rptaKovradidpaxpoTrupyoi. 
The reading of Voss’s manuscript, 
TpiaKovrabibpaxpoi vrvpo'i, is evidently 
the right one, and consequently the 
price of wheat is meant : manifestly 
that which was fixed by Cleomenes. 
The present reading in the text, 81- 
bpaxpoi, is entirely without found- 
ation, as well as Kuhn’s conjecture, 
rpiaKcudeKatipaxp-ot : rpiKovradpaxpoi, 
the correction of Jungermann, has in- 
deed some probability j however I con- 
sider the reading of Voss's manuscript 
to be correct for this reason, that the 
use of th 6 singular compound rpuiKov- 
rahtbpaxp-ot instead of 8voko.it piaKovra- 
hpaxpoi appears to be the very reason 


why Pollux quotes the word. 

437 See Plutarch Sulla 13, and Strabo 
v. p. 164, where in the account of Ca- 
silinum the medimnus is mentioned 
alone, without the thing measured, 
which ought never to have appeared 
surprising to so excellent a scholar as 
Casaubon, as it so frequently occurs. 
Pliny, Frontinus, and Valerius Maxi- 
mus substitute indeed a mouse in the 
place of this measure, but Strabo had 
too much judgment to say, as the 
Commentators impute to him, that 200 
drachmas were given for a mouse, and 
that the sellers died, but that the 
buyers saved their lives. We must 
indeed, if this story be true, suppose 
that great events spring from little 
causes. 

438 A then. iii. p. 112, c. &c. 
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meal, of a very fine quality 43 *. I have not however been able 
to meet with any clear statement in reference to the price of 
bread, but it was probably high in proportion to that of corn ; 
for, if we may judge from the rate of interest, a great profit 
must have been obtained upon the capital employed in the pre- 
paration of bread. At Athens four large and eight small loaves 
used to be baked out of a choenix of corn ; consequently one 
large or two small loaves out of a cotyla 440 ; in dear times, when 
for example corn was at 16 drachmas, a, loaf of wheaten- 
bread of this kind, probably a large one of a cotyla, might have 
sold for an obolus : to which ’ may be referred the fact, that at 
the very same time wheaten-bread was sold in the Piraeus in 
loaves of an obolus 441 * At Alexandria the apros ofieXias or 
6f3<z\iTr}s, was sold for an obolus 44 *, and probably the same was 
the case at Athens 443 , which however gives no information with 
regard to the price, as the size is unknown ; and this Alexan- 
drian bread was not of the ordinary kind, but something more 
costly, which is opposed to the common wheaten-bread 444 . 
There were also loaves of a much larger size, for instance of 
3 choenices 443 ; and at the Dionysia they carried around in 
honour of the divine inventor, loaves of from 1 to 3 medimni, 
which were likewise called aproc dj3e\{cu** a . 


439 Omitting other passages, I only 
refer to Xenoph. CEcon. 8, 9, Plat. 
Rep. ii. p. 372, B, Pollux vi. 78. Con- 
cerning the word p«£« see below, 
chap, xxiii. 

440 Scliol. Aristoph. Vesp. 438, Ly- 
slstrat. 1208. 

441 Demosth. cont. Phonn. p. 918, 

448 Concerning which bread and its 

price see Pollux i. 2^p, and in other 
places, Athen. iii. p. Ill, B, who has 
been transcribed by Eusiath. ad II. N. 
p. 930, ad Odyss. A. p. 39, 38. 

443 If the interpretation of u/3oXiat 
nprovs in Aristophanes given in Lex. 
Beg. p. Ill, is correct. 

444 Pherecrates ap. Athen. nbi sup. 
and Nicochares the comic poet, ibid, 
xiv. p. 645, C. It may be observed 
that the supposition, which is men- 


tioned in Athcnsous, and thence in 
Eustathius, and which occurred to 
Seber ad Poll. i. 248, that this bread 
received its name from the price, is 
extremely improbable, although d/3eA6f 
and d[3o\bs are the same word, and 
originally meant a fork or spit, and 
afterwards the coin so called. See 
Plutarch. Lysand. 17, Pollux ix. 77, 
and the Commentators, Etymol. in 
oficXlo-KoS) also the Commentators upon 
Athenams ubi sup. and Taylor ad 
Marm. Sandw. p. 49. It was no doubt 
so called from the forks or long pieces 
of wood upon which it was baked in 
the ashes. See Athen. iii. ubi sup. 
and the Commentators, Pliotius p. 229. 

445 Xenoph. Anab. vii. 3, 23. 

449 Pollu* vi. 76, cf. Eustath. 


a 
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Chapter XVI. 

Prices of Wine , Oil, Salt , and Wood. 

The common measure for liquids was the metretes, which con- 
tained 12 choeis or 144 cotylas, and to which the common 
vessel (afi<j)op€V9, /cdSos, Kepdpuov) was adapted. The Roman 
amphora, or the solid foot, was according to the testimony of 
Rhemnius Fanniun £ of the Attic metretes: but the Attic 
medimnus is the double of the amphora; consequently the 
metretes was £ of the Attic medimnus, which is also evident 
from its being equal to 144 cotylas. The contents of the 
medimnus were in a former place ascertained to have been 2602 
Paris inches, and therefore the metretes is equal to 2362*5 
English cubic inches, or 81*818 pints, i. e. 10 gallons If pints 
of wine measure. Who then is not astonished at the extraor- 
dinary cheapness of wine in ancient times, upon reading of such 
prices, as have been already quoted with regard to Lusitania, at 
which more than ten gallons of unmixed wine sold for 3d. ? 
And since the ancients allowed one part of wine to two of 
water, without intending to dilute it much, ten gallons of such 
liquor were sold for a penny. The common wine must there- 
fore have been looked upon as the cheapest of all necessaries, 
the causes of which phenomenon have been already stated. 

In Lusitania the metretes of wine appears to have been 
equal in price to the medimnus of barley, but at Athens it seems 
to have been even cheaper than barley ; for according to the 
speech against Pheenippus, when prices were three times higher 
than usual, barley was sold at 18 and the native Athenian wine 
at 12 drachmas 447 . Therefore, according to the usual price, 
the metretes of wine was sold for 4 drachmas; even this rate, 
however, as well as 6 drachmas for a medimnus of barley, 
must have been considered dear ; there would be no danger of 
exaggeration, if the half of this price were assumed as an ave- 
rage for cheaper times. In an agreement in Demosthenes 448 
3000 casks (tcepapia) of Mendeean wine are estimated at 6000 


447 Orat. cont. Phaenipp. p. 1048, 24. 


448 Cont. Lacrit. p. 928, extr. 
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drachmas, that is, the cask of the metretes came to 2 
drachmas, although Mendaean wine was used even at the most 
sumptuous entertainments of the Macedonians 44 ®. It is men- 
tioned by Polybius 450 that the Rhodians bought for the Sino- 
pians, when the latter were invaded by Mithridates in Olymp, 
179, 4 (61 b.c.), for the sum of 140,000 drachmas, 10,000 
casks of wine ( tcepayua ), 300 talents of prepared hair, 100 
talents of prepared strings, 1000 complete suits of armour, 4 
catapults with darts and attendants, and* 3000 gold coins. 
Whence it is easy to perceive that this could only have been 
possible in case the price of wine did not exceed that which 
has been above-mentioned. According to the grammarians, 3 
cotylas of the wine which was called tricotylus was sold at an 
obolus 451 ; which gives for the metretes 8 drachmas. This 
therefore was either of a superior sort, or it only appears dearer 
because the retail-dealers ( KairrfKoi ), who sold it by the obolus, 
added considerably to the price. On the other hand there were 
also very costly wines ; for example the Chian wine, as early as 
in the time of Socrates, sold for a mina the metretes 45 *. 

Oil, although it was produced in large quantities in Attica, 
Asia Minor, and the islands, appears to have maintained a higher 
price on account of the great demand for it in ancient times, for 
the purposes of light, for dressing meat, and for the gymnasia; 
yet as regards the Greeks I have only been able to find a single 
statement of its price, and this is given in the second book of 
the (Economics attributed to Aristotle 453 , where it is stated that 


449 Athen. iv. p. 129, D, to omit 
other passages concerning the good- 
ness of this wine. 

450 iv. 56. 

451 Schol. Aristopli,*Thesmoph. 750, 
and Ilesych. in v. rptKorvXos. J. Ca- 
pellus do Mensur. ii. 43, finds a still 
higher price in Pollux iv. 169, accord- 
ing to which 3 choeis cost 4 drach- 
mas, and consequently the metretes 
16 drachmas ; but his supposition rests 
upon an alteration in the test, which 
cannot be assumed. 

4558 Plutarch, de Anim. TranqiuL 10. 

453 ii. 2, 7. The duty was laid upon 


wine, corn, and other commodities at 
half their price; but in the part where 
the duty upon oil should be stated, 
there is an hiatus in the text. It is 
evident that the clius of oil, after the 
addition of the duty, was sold for 4 £ 
drachmas : but that the duty upon the 
chus was only 3 oboli, as Camerarius 
gives it in his translation, is an arbi- 
trary assumption. The whole context 
confirms the supposition, that a duty 
equal to half the former price was also 
laid upon oil. I therefore restore 
Kai rov c\aiov f rov bpaxp&v 

rpidiV 7TC o\tlv TCTTap&U KOI TpiOiftb- 
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the chus of oil was sold at Lampsacus for 3 drachmas, and 
afterwards that a duty was laid upon it equal to half its price, 
which raised it to drachmas; consequently the metretes 
without the duty was at 36 drachmas ; which indeed as com- 
pared with modern prices is a low rate. 

Salt, which was measured by phormi, or by medimni and 
choenices 454 , was easily imported into Athens on account of 
her dominion of the sea ; and as long as Nissea in Megaris was 
in the hands of the Athenians, it was brought over from thence 
with the greatest facility 465 . Besides this there were salt springs 
in Attica itsdlf, opposite Gephyra on the other side of the 
Cephisus, and salt-works upon the sea- shore 458 ; I have not, 
however, found anything with regard to the price of salt, except 
that the Athenians once endeavoured to lower it by a decree of 
the people 457 . 

As to the supply of wood, we may observe that the Athenians 
were forced to import large quantities of timber, particularly for 
the uses of shipbuilding, from distant countries, especially from 
Macedonia 458 ; even palisades and props for the mines were 
brought by sea 458 ; small wood for burning they had in plenty, 
particularly beech-wood, from which charcoal was made, a busi- 
ness in which the Acharnians were chiefly engaged 460 . Charcoal, 
firewood, and fagots were brought into the city in baskets, 
carried either by men or on asses 461 ; thus Pheenippus sent to 
Athens every day from his boundary-estate in Cytheron six 
asses laden with wood, which produced each day 12 drachmas 46 *, 
whence an ass’s load may be estimated at 2 drachmas. 


Aow, and the price in the text is given 
according to this hypothesis. 

454 Pollux x. 169, from the Demio- 
prata, Aristoph. Acharn. 814. [See 
also Aristot. H. A. viii. 10, Eudem. 
Eth. viii. 2. Transl.] 

* M Aristoph. Acharn. 760, with the 
Scholiast and Commentators. 

458 See the Piraean Inscription in 
Boeckh. Corp. Inscript. No. 103. [The 
word dX/ivpir, used in this inscription, 
is a proper name. See Note A at the 


end of book iii. Transl.] 

457 Aristoph.<Eccles. 809, and Scho- 
liast. 

458 Thucyd. iv. 108, Xenoph. Hell, 
vi. 1, 4, Demosth. in Alexand. irepi 
<Tvv0r)K<ov p. 219,4, cf. cont, Timoth. 
p. 1192, l,p. 1195, 1. 

459 Demosth. cont. Mid. p. 568. 

460 Aristoph. Acharn. 

461 Pollux vi. Ill, vii. 109. 

488 Orat. cont. Phsenipp. p. 1041,3. 
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Chapter XVII. 

The Meals of the Athenians ; and the prices of Meaty Birds , 
Fish, Vegetables , Honey , and other Articles of Food . 

The meals of the Athenians, which were called pucporpa - 
7 retpi, were for the most part scanty, and had little that was 
agreeable 461 . But although the ordinary fare was not very 
expensive, the great banquets with ointments, female players 
upon the flute and cithara, Thasian wine, eels, cheese, honey, 
&c., were by no means cheap : “ they might cost,? says Menan- 
der, “ a small talent.” In the Flatterers of Eupolis a repast of 
this kind is reckoned at 100 drachmas, and the wine at the same 
sum 404 ; an expense sufficiently great for Athens, though small 
in comparison with the profuseness and luxury of the kings. 
Alexander’s table for sixty or seventy persons cost 100 minas 
a day 405 . 

Everything eaten, with the exception of what was prepared 
from corn, was originally comprehended under the name of 
Opson (oyjroy, oyfreovtov) ; Plato expressly comprises under it 
salt, olives, cheese, onions, cabbage, figs, myrtle-berries, walnuts, 
and pulse 460 ; and it is evident that roots, such as radishes, 
turnips, &c., and all preparations of meat and fish, were also 
included ; but by degrees the usage of this word was changed, 
so that at length it signified only fish, the favourite food of the 
Athenian epicures 467 . The slave in Terence buys cabbage and 
little fish for an old man’s meal at an obolus 408 , but according to 
Theophrastus 409 , nobody but a contemptible miser would allow* 
his wife only 3 chalcus for opson; 3 oboli appear to have been 
sufficient for a # few moderate persons to buy the opson 
uncooked 470 ; hence Lysias 471 thinks that a guardian’s charge of 


468 See the comic poet Antiphanes 
ap. Athen. iv. p. 131, E, Lynceus ibid. 
F, Alexis ibid. p. 137, D. 

464 p 0 n lix j x. 59. 

465 Athen. iv. p. 14C, 0. 

4<la Athen. vii. p. 277, A, Plat, de 
Rep. ii. p. 372, C, cf. Xeuopli. (Econ. 8, 9. 


467 Athen. vii. p, 276, E. 

4P8 And. ii. 2, 32; 

469 Char. 28. 

470 Tliugenides (not Thucydides) ap. 
Poll. vi. 38. 

471 In Diogit. p. 905. 
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5 oboli for the opson of two boys and a little girl was excessive. 
Three oboli were not sufficient to pfrocure opson for so expen- 
sive a person as Aristippus 472 , and 10 drachmas appear to the 
slave in Terence 473 to be very inadequate for the opson of a 
marriage-feast. The following are particular statements of 
prices, of which, however, some are not precise. Four small 
pieces of dressed meat cost an obolus according to Antiphanes ; 
a piece of meat, as it was prepared for eating, probably of a 
tolerable size, half an obolus according to Aristophanes 474 . In 
the comic poet Aristophon 479 a landlord appears to receive 5 
chalcus for sqme small livers and an intestine, probably a 
sausage; perhaps the same sum from several persons who dined 
together. A partridge, for which any other person would have 
given an obolus, Aristippus is said to have bought for 50 
drachmas 476 ; one extreme is as incredible as the other. A dish 
of Boeotian fieldfares for a festival is sold for a drachma in Aris- 
tophanes; seven thrushes, birds which in places where they are 
abundant are usually very cheap, were not considered dear at 
an obolus 477 ; and I may also mention, that in the Athenian 
bird-market, a jackdaw was sold for 1 obolus and a crow for 3 47B . 
Of fish Athens had a superabundance, and the smaller varie- 
ties, which are nearly worthless in all countries that are copi- 
ously supplied with fish, bore, as may be supposed, a very low 
price. Membrades, a species of small fish, may be bought for 4 
chalcus, but not eels or thunny-fish, says the comic poet Timo- 
cles 479 ; of aphuas (d</>ucu), which, according to Lucian, were 
exceedingly small and light, a large quantity could be bought 
for an obolus ; their cheapness is particularly mentioned. The 
sausage-seller in Aristophanes promises to offer up a thousand 
goats to Artemis Agrotera (outbidding in jest the offering of 
thanks for the battle of Marathon), whenever a hundred tri- 
chidesj likewise a small kind of fish, are sold for an obolus 480 . 


472 Diog. Lacrt. in Vit. Aristipp. 

473 Andr. ii. 6, 20. 

474 Antiphanes ap. Atlien. iv. p. 
431, E, Aristopli. Ran. 502. 

475 Pollux, iv. 70. 

47# Diog. Laert. ubi sup. 


477 Aristopli. Acharn. 960, Av. 1079, 
with the Scholiast. 

478 Aristopli. Av. 18. 

479 Ap. Athen. vi. p. 241, A. 

4U0 Lucian. Piscat. 48 Aristoph. Ecp 
646, 660. 
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which was therefore an impossibility. Larger and better fish 
bore a higher price, and the fish-mongers were decried as a 
shameless and avaricious race; for a sea-polype they asked 
4 oboli, for a cestra (probably a kind of pike) 8 oboli, for two 
cetreis (mugiles) 10 oboli, for which 8 were offered ; for a sea- 
wolf (\dfipag) a fishmonger asked 10 oboli, without fixing in 
what currency ; but when it comes to paying, says Dipliilus, he 
had meant iEginetan oboli 481 . A dish of echini cost, when 
dressed, 8 oboli, according to the comic poet iLynceus 48 *. Eels, 
particularly those that came from the lake Copais, were a 
favourite dish of the Athenians, and, as well as poultry and 
birds, were brought from Boeotia 483 . A Copaic eel cost 3 
drachmas in the time of Aristophanes 484 . Salted or pickled 
provisions (ra/n^os), particularly fish, were brought from the 
Pontus, Phrygia, Egypt, Sardinia, and Cadiz 485 , and were very 
abundant at Athens, in different degrees of goodness ; the com- 
mon sorts were considered as inferior to meat, and were the 
food of the inferior classes and of the country people, according 
to Demosthenes and Aristophanes — as the proverb says, the 
pickle often cost 1 obolus, but the sauce 2 48<$ . The comic poet 
Philippides 487 reckons a dish of pickles for one person at 2 or 3 
oboli, and the capers for it in a separate vessel at 3 chalcus. 
It is hardly worth mentioning that vegetables, such as cabbages, 
&c., were sold at a cheap rate : of leguminous plants the same 
may be concluded from an expression of Demosthenes 480 , who, 
in order to designate a time of great dearth, says, “ you know 
that even vetches were dear.” Beans, which were eaten out of 
the shells as a remedy against drunkenness, were, according to 
the statement of Timocles, who perhaps exaggerates in joke, so 
dear that eight jjods were sold for an obolus, although they 


481 Athen. vi. p. 224, C, to p. 227, B. 
484 Ap. Athen. iv. p. 132, B. 

483 Aristoph. Pac. 1005, and the 
Scholiast ; also Schol. Lysist. 703. 
Pollux vi. 63. Aristophanes in the 
Achamians. 

484 Aristoph. Acharn. 961. 

485 Pollux vi. 48. 

488 O f3o\ov rdpixos , 8v 6fio\a>v 


Taprupara, Michael Apostol. xiv. 9. 

407 Ap. Athen. vi. p. 230, A. At 
Rome, in the time of Cato the elder, 
300 denarii, or, as Polybius usually 
says, drachmas, were given for a cask 
of pickles from the Pontus. See Po- 
lyb. xxxi. 24. 

488 Cont. Androt. p. 598, 4. 
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always used to be sold by the choenix 400 . A choenix of olives, 
in the time of Socrates, sold for 2 chalcus, the cotyla of Attic, 
that is, of the best honey, cost 5 drachmas 400 . The warm 
beverage which the ancients drank instead of tea, cost a chal- 
cus, according to Philemon 401 . 


Chapter XVIII. 

The Prices of Clothing , Shoes , and Ointment . 

The clothing r of the Athenians varied considerably in materials, 
colour, and make, according to the time of year, as well as 
the age, sex, family, rank, property, taste, and object of the 
wearers ; and fashion, although not so all-powerful as in modern 
days, had also its influence at that time. Woollen garments 
were the most common ; although linen ones were worn, espe- 
cially by women, and were at a low price, with the exception of 
the finest kinds 40 *. The Amorgian stuffs were an expensive 
material, which were finer than Byssus and Carpasus, almost 
transparent, and sometimes dyed ; they are said to have derived 
their name from the island Amorgus, where they were best 
manufactured; although others derive it from the dye or the 
plant ( dfiop<y7 ;), from which latter word the island itself pro- 
bably received its name 493 . Even woollen garments, if the 


489 Timocles ap. Athen. vi. p. 240, 
E. Concerning their use see Alexis 
ap. Poll. vi. 45, and the Commentators ; 
and for their measure see Inscript. 
123, ed. Boeckh. 

49° Plutarch, de Animi Tranquil. 10. 
The expression of Aristophanes (Pac. 
253), that the Attic honey was worth 
4 oboli, must be understood proverbi- 
ally to mean something expensive and 
costly. See Schol. and Suid. in v. 
T€Tpa>£oX ov and rfrrdpcov 6&o\£>p. 
Kiister has misunderstood both pas- 
sages. 

491 Ap. Poll. ix. 67> who (cap. 70) 
correctly infers from the lowness of 
the price, that water for drinking, and 


not for bathing, is meant. The words 
of Philemon are, ^aX/cov Oeppov rjv, in 
the reckoning of a guest with his land- 
lord. The preceding words in this 
corrupt passage, Kal pd\a TpiTjp,ico@o\uu, 
forrl, refer to tjie other articles fur- 
nished to the guest. 

498 Vid. Pseudo-Plat. Epist. xiii. p. 
363, A. 

498 They were called apopyiSia, 
upopy.bes, x LT ^ V€f dpdpyivoi. See 
concerning these, Aristoph. Lysistrat. 
150, and Schol. Lysistrat. 736, Schol. 
yE sell in. p. 737, Keiskc, Eustath. ad 
Dionys. Perieg. Pollux vii. 57, 74. 
Uarpocrat. Hesych. Suid. Etymol. 
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material and texture were of superior quality, as the Persian 
Caunace for example 494 , were probably sold at a high price. 

The prices which I have met with are as follows : Socrates, 
as stated by Plutarch 494 , considers an exomis (a dress worn by 
the common people) to be cheap when sold at Athens for 10 
drachmas. This was a garment with one sleeve, the other arm 
being left bare. A chlamys, the usual dress of the knights and 
young men of Macedonian and Thessalian origin 496 , is called 
TpcaTarrjpos in Pollux 497 , by which doubtless the weight is not 
meant, but that its value amounted to 3 silver staters, or 12 
drachmas. A citizen in the Ecclesiazuse of 4 r i s t 0 ph anes498 5 
who appears without any upper garment, his wife having already 
gone with it to the assembly, declares, that since the preserva- 
tion of the state is to be the subject of debate, he himself is in 
want of a preservation of four staters (crctiTTjpta? TeTpaaTarrjpov ) ; 
in this instance no one can doubt with Pollux 409 whether the 
coin or the weight is meant, as it is evident that 16 drachmas, 
the price of the upper garment, are alluded to. When the 
young man in the Plutus 500 requires 20 drachmas for his aged 
mistress for an upper garment, it is probable that he intended 
to make her pay for an expensive one. Socrates mentions that 
purple was sold for 3 minas, quoting it as an example of the 
dqarness of articles of luxury at Athens 501 ; it may be doubted 
whether by this he means a garment or a certain measure of 
dyeing material ; in my opinion the former is the right suppo- 
sition ; it is well known that the garments made of the Byssus 
which grew in Achaia were weighed against gold 508 . In the 
article of shoes great luxury was displayed ; Laconian, which 
were the dress shoes of men, Sicyonic, Persian, Tyrrhenian, 
Scythian, Argive, Rhodian, Amycleean, Thessalian, and Thracian 
shoes, with several others, occur promiscuously in the different 


494 Aristoph. Vesp. 1132, 1140. 

495 Ubi sup. 

400 Pollux vii. 46, x. 124, and the 
note of Ilcmsterhusius, also x. 104. 
Ammonius in v. xkafxvs and Strabo 
ubi sup. Dorvill. ad Cliarit. p. 433, ed. 
Leips. 


497 vi. 165. 

498 Ys. 413. 

499 ix. 58. 

600 Ys. 883. 

501 Ap. Plutarch, ubi sup. 
Plin. Hist. Nat. xix. 4. 
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countries of Greece; and like our fashion of calling trifling 
things after celebrated names 503 , so they had various kinds of 
shoes named after distinguished persons, such as Alcibiadean, 
Iphicratean, &c. 504 A pair of Sicyonic women’s shoes cost 2 
drachmas, according to Lucian 505 ; for a pair of man’s shoes the 
above-mentioned youth in the Plutus of Aristophanes 503 requires 
8 drachmas, which is comparatively high, and he either asked 
for more money than he intended to pay for the shoes, or it 
was for some very expensive and ornamented kind. 

Ointment is among the dearest articles of ancient times. 
A cotyla of fine ointment, probably from the East, cost at 
Athens, according to Hipparchus and Menander 507 , from 5 to 
10 minas. The intercolutor in the comic poet Antiphanes is 
not satisfied with moist ointment at 2 minas the cotyla 508 . It 
is manifest that the Athenians, although they were much 
addicted to the use of ointments, and everything contributing 
to the refined enjoyments of life, could not have easily afforded 
to pay so high a price. It is therefore probable that for the 
most part they made use of inferior sorts ; of such ointment 
perhaps as occurs in Lucian, a small alabaster box of which, 
brought from Phoenicia, was sold for 2 drachmas 508 . 


Chapter XIX. 

The Prices of Household Furniture , Implements , Arms , and 
Ships . 

A knowledge of the prices of different kinds of furniture, 
implements, arms, and ships, would not be unimportant for the 
determination of many questions which it will be necessary to 
consider. The ancient writers, however, afford but few data. 


503 Aristophanes passim, and parti- 
cularly Pollux vii. 85 — 89. 

504 'AX«u/3ta&€ia or *AX*ij3i uSes 

( yTrodrjfxa ), par ides, A fiviades, 

Sfuvdvpifcia, M vvaKia. See Pollux 
ubi sup. with his Commentators, 
A then. xii. p. 534, C, Schol. Lucian. 
Dial. Meretr. The Iphicratean were 


not, however, a mere variety of fashion, 
but an improved kind of shoes for the 
soldiers. 

503 Dial. Meretr. 14. 

60,5 Vs. 984. 

807 Ap. A then. xv. p. 091, p. C. 

500 Ap. Athen. ibid. 

500 Ubi sup. 
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and of those which we have, some are too high to be looked 
upon as the customary prices, although it is probable that, not- 
withstanding the low rate of wages and the existence of slavery, 
the manufacturers obtained a large profit, which raised the 
price of certain commodities. 

Passing over the works of art, the value of which was deter- 
mined by the taste of the purchaser, I adduce the following 
examples. A little cart for a child’s plaything cost an obolus, 
according to Aristophanes, and a small oil-fhtsk (Xrj/cvOtov) the 
same sum, an earthen cask 3 drachmas 510 ; a sideboard (eyyvOrjKrj) 
decorated with brazen figures of satyrs and heads of oxen 511 , 
not particularly well executed, 30 drachmas; a small two- 
wheeled chariot for racing, probably with many ornaments 
of ivory, brass, silver, &c., in the same manner that the 
ancients used them upon beds and other kinds of furniture 512 , 
together with the wheels, cost 3 minas 513 . The price of a scythe 
or sickle (Bpeiravov) in time of peace is evidently exaggerated 
in joke by Aristophanes 514 , who supposes 50 drachmas to be 
given for it. A private key together with the ring cost in the 
same age 3 oboli, a magic ring a drachma 515 . A small book for 
an agreement (< y papular IB tov ), i. e . a small ordinary wooden 
diptychon with two wax tablets, Demosthenes values at 2 
chalcus 518 . The assize price of a rope, such as a man might use 
for hanging himself, was an obolus 517 . Arms and armour can- 
not have been cheap ; in the time of war, when the demand 
was considerable, 10 minas were, according to Aristophanes, 
(who probably mentions the highest rate,) the price of a coat 
of mail of good workmanship and fastened with metal chains 
(aXva-iBwros); 1 mina, as it appears, for a helmet; and 60 
drachmas for a war-trumpet 518 . 

For determining the expenses of the marine it would be 


5.0 Aristoph. Nub. 861, Ran. 1267, 
Pac. 1201. 

6.1 Lysias Fragm. p. 15. 

518 Plutarch, de vitaudo sere alieno, 
2, 3. 

413 Aristoph. Nub. 31. 

514 Pac. 1200. 


515 Aristoph. Tliesni. 432, Plut. 885. 

516 Demosth. cont. Dionysod. p. 1283, 
4, cf. Salmas, de M. U. X. p. 403. 

517 Lucian. Timon. 20. 

518 Aristoph. Pac. 1223, and tlio 
Schol. 1250 and 1240. 
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particularly desirable to know the prices of articles employed 
in ship-building, but little definite information can be gathered 
from the passages of ancient writers. A piece of wood for 
making an oar (kco7T€vs) cost, according to Andocides 818 , 5 
drachmas ; Lucian, who both from the lateness of the period 
at which he lived and the bent of his writings cannot be suffi- 
cient evidence, supposes the fraudulent god Hermes in a 
reckoning with Charon to ask the moderate sum of 5 drachmas 
for an anchor for Charon’s boat, which to the covetous ferryman 
appears a large sum ; for the thong with which the oar was 
fastened on f (rpo7r(OTrjp) y 2 oboli ; for a needle to sew toge- 
ther the sail cloth, 5 oboli ; for pitching- wax, nails, and cords 
for the sail-yard, altogether 2 drachmas. 

The cost of a whole ship as compared with its size 
cannot now be ascertained. In a bottomry bond in Demos- 
thenes 880 , 3000 drachmas are lent upon a merchant-vessel, by 
which however we are not justified in assuming that the ship 
had not a greater value, as at Athens a double pledge was not 
unfrequently given in case of bottomry, and therefore its real 
value might have been as much as a talent. Nor could the cost 
of a trireme or the common ship of war, without its furniture, 
have been much greater, as labour could be procured at a low 
rate, and ships were easily built ; for which reason they did not 
last long, but were frequently wrecked when out at sea, and 
were shattered to pieces in battle. A calculation has been 
made from accounts of the expenses of the trierarchy, that it 
cost a talent to build the hull of a trireme, but it is founded 
upon an erroneous supposition ; another means of determining 
the price might have been derived from the account of Themis- 
tocles having built 100 or 200 triremes from the annual pro- 
ceeds of the mines ; but neither can the annual returns of the 
mines nor the number of years be ascertained with certainty : 
the statement of Polyeenus that a ship was built for every talent 
which was allowed, is after all the most probable 581 ; but it was 


519 De suo Reditu, p. 81. The next 
passage is Lucian. Dial. Mort. 4. 
fta0 Cont. Dionysod. p. 1283, 18. 

See my Dissertation upon the 


Mines of Laurion. According to Di- 
odorus (see below, b. ii. ch. 20), there 
were perhaps twenty triremes built 
every year. 
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perhaps only a contribution granted to the trierarchs, who 
according to the most ancient form of the trierarchy were 
obliged to supply all the furniture of the vessel, and were only 
to be indemnified for the building of the hull. Subsequently, 
however, on account of the general rise of prices, a trireme may 
have stood a little higher : would that instead of the fictitious 
sale of the triremes for 15 drachmas, at which the Corinthians 
once furnished some vessels to the Athenians 58 *, we had a 
statement of their real value l 


Chapter XX. 

On the Sum necessary for the Support of a Family in Attica , and 
its relation to the National Wealth . 

From the preceding particulars, it is possible very nearly to 
determine the sum which was requisite for the maintenance of 
a respectable person in the best times of Athens. The most 
moderate person required every day for opson 1 obolus, for a 
choenix of corn, according to the price of barley in the age of 
Socrates, a quarter obolus, making altogether in a year of 360 
days, 75 drachmas ; and for clothes and shoes at least 15 
drachmas ; a family of four adults must therefore at the lowest 
have required 360 drachmas for the specified necessaries; 
which sum for the age of Demosthenes, when the price of corn 
was 5 drachmas, must be increased by 22| drachmas for each 
person, and for four persons by 90: to this the expense of 
house-room is to be added, which, if we reckon the value of a 
house at the lowest at 3 minas, taking the ordinary rate of 
interest of 12 per cent., gives an outlay of 36 drachmas; so 
that the poorest family of four free adults spent upon an 
average from 390 to 400 drachmas a year, if they did not live 
upon bread and water. 

Socrates had two wives, not indeed at the same time, as has 
been fabulously reported, but one after the other; the first was 
Myrto, whom he married poor, and probably without a dowry; 


822 Herod, vi. 89. 
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the second Xanthippe ; he had three children, of whom Lam- 
procles at the death of his father had reached the age of 
manhood, while Sophroniscus and Menexenus were minors 6 * 3 ; 
for himself, after having sacrificed his youth to unceasing 
endeavours after knowledge, he followed no profession, and 
his teaching did not produce any pecuniary return. According 
to Xenophon 6 * 4 , he lived upon his own property, which if it 
had found a good purchaser (d>vrjTrj9), would, together with the 
house, have readily produced 5 minas; and he only required 
a small contribution from his friends : whence it has been 
inferred that prices were extraordinarily low at Athens. It is, 
however, evident that Socrates and his family could not have 
lived upon the proceeds of so small a property ; for, however 
miserable his house may have been, it cannot be estimated at 
less than 3 minas, so that even if the furniture is not taken 
into consideration, the rest of his effects only amounted to 2 
minas, and the income from them, according to the ordinary 
rate of interest, was only 24 drachmas, from which he could not 
have provided barley for himself and his wife, not to mention 
the other necessaries of life and the maintenance of his 
children. 

Shall we then understand the expression “ purchaser 
(d>v??T77?),” to mean a lessee of his property, and 5 minas to be 
the annual rent? This way of avoiding the difficulty would 
be the easiest; but the ancients, as far as I am aware, only use 
the word “ to buy (ft>vet<70at)” instead of “ to let,” as applied 
to the public revenues, the letting of which was a real sale of 
the dues belonging to the state ; for a lease of the lands or the 
whole property (ol/cos) of an individual to a tenant, the expres- 
sion fuaOovv is used; and, moreover, a lease of the whole 
property never occurs, as far as I am aware, Except in the case 
of the estates of orphans. 

In addition to this, the fortune of Critobulus is valued at 
more than 500 minas, in the same sense as that of Socrates is 
at 5, with the remark that he reduced his means, as he offered 

823 Plat. ApoL 23, and there Fischer, writers, he lived upon it very respect - 

824 CEcon. 2. According to Meur- ably (per honeste) ! See Fort. Att. 
sius, who lias been transcribed by later iv. p. 30. 
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munificent sacrifices, entertained guests, feasted and main- 
tained many citizens, kept horses, performed public liturgies, 
and subjected himself to other expenses besides the mainte- 
nance of his wife, things which, with an income of talents, he 
would have been undoubtedly able to afford, but not with only 
a property of that value. We must therefore believe that 
Xenophon stated the whole property of Socrates at only 5 
minas, but we have equal right to reject as to receive this 
testimony; for the history of the ancient -philosophers is so 
corrupted and mixed with fables, and the circumstances of 
their lives have been so differently represented even by con- 
temporary writers, that one seldom treads upon firm ground. 
Thus in the Apology of Plato, Socrates is represented as saying 
that he need not have given more than a mina of silver for his 
release ; in which account Eubulides also agreed : according to 
others he estimated the whole cause at 25 drachmas ; and in 
the Apology for Socrates attributed to Xenophon, it is related 
that he had neither valued his law-suit himself, nor would 
allow it to be valued by his friends 525 ! Thus the well-informed 
Demetrius of Phalerum maintained, in opposition to Xenophon, 
that Socrates had, besides his house, 70 minas lent out to 
Criton upon interest; and Libanius relates that he had lost 
80 minas, which were left him by his father, through a friend 
who had failed in his business, whom we can by no means 
suppose with Schneider to have been the wealthy Crito 528 . 

But assuming Xenophon’s account to be entirely correct, it 
must be thought that the mother of the young sons maintained 
herself and two children either by her labour or out of her 
dowry, while Lamprocles supported himself, and that the 
domestic economy for which Socrates was so celebrated, con- 
sisted in keeping his family at work. He may in that case, 
indeed, have lived upon his 24 drachmas, together with some 
additional contributions from his friends; for his necessary 
expenses were exceedingly small, and no one could live as he 

625 Plat. Apol. 28 ; Diog. Laert. ii. 

41; Xenoph. Apol. 23. 

528 Demetrius ap. Plutarcl) . Aristid. 1 , 
where rrjv obctav should resume its place 


in the text for Reiske’s yrjv ohcdav; Li- 
ban. Apol. vol. iii. p. ^ ; Schneider ad 
Xenoph. ubi sup. 
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did. It is true that he is related to have often sacrificed at 
home and upon the public altars 627 , but doubtless only baked 
animals, according to the custom of the poor, or properly 
speaking, loaves of bread, which were chiefly consumed with 
the meat, and to which his family also contributed ; he lived in 
the strictest sense upon bread and water, except when he was 
entertained by his friends ; and therefore he may have been much 
rejoiced, as he is said to have been, at barley being sold at the 
low price of a quarter obolus the chcenix 6 * 8 : he wore no under- 
garment; and his upper-garment was slight, the same for 
summer and winter ; he generally went bare-footed, and his 
dress-shoes which he sometimes wore, probably lasted him his 
whole life. A walk before his house served him instead of 
opson for meals ; in short no slave lived so poorly as he did 6 * 9 . 
His greatest expense was unquestionably the drachma which 
he gave to Prodicus; and without disparaging the greatness 
of his intellectual powers, it may be boldly asserted, that as far 
as his miserable condition and a certain resemblance to the 
habits of the Cynic philosophers are concerned, the repre- 
sentation of Aristophanes is not only not exaggerated, but is 
faithfully copied after the life. 

If in the time of Socrates four persons could live upon 440 
drachmas a year, they must have passed a very wretched 
existence, and to live respectably it was necessary even then, 
and still more in the time of Demosthenes, to be possessed of a 
larger income. According to the Speech against Pheenippus, 
the plaintiff and his brother inherited from their father 45 
minas each, upon which the orator says it was not easy to 
live 630 , that is upon the interest, which, according to the com- 
mon rate, amounts to 540 drachmas. Isceus in his speech 
upon the estate of Hagnias 531 relates, that Siratocles and his 


527 Xenoph. Mem. Socrat. init. 

528 See Plutarch and Stobseus in the 
passages quoted in chap. 15. 

629 Xenoph. ut sup. i. 5, 2 ; Plat. 
Conviv. p. 174, A; Athen. iv. p. 157, E. 
Many persons used to go barefooted, 
even the wealthy and distinguished 


Lycurgus. (See Lives of the Ten 
Orators.) 

530 P. 1045, 17. 1 

531 P. 292, where read civai pev Uava , 
\eiTovpyelu pr) & £ia y as Reiske pro- 
posed, with the addition however of 
another unhappy conjecture. Oty hcavh 
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brother had inherited an estate from their father, which was 
indeed too inconsiderable to oblige them to the performance of 
liturgies, but sufficient for their maintenance: now since the 
property of Statocles amounted at his death to 5£ talents, 
besides his wife’s dowry of 20 minas, which cannot be 
reckoned into his legacy, and since out of this sum he had 
acquired either by subsequent inheritance or his own exertions 
the sum of 4 talents 44 minas, his patrimony amounted to 
46 minas, which according to the ordinary’ rate of interest 
afforded an income of 5 minas 52 drachmas a year, and at the 
rate of 18 per cent, at which he lent it out, 8 minas 2j8 drachmas, 
and with the interest of the dowry reckoned at 12 per cent. 
10 minas 68 drachmas, an income which was amply sufficient 
to maintain him. 

Mantitheus, in a speech of Demosthenes 538 , asserts that he 
had been supported and educated from the interest of his 
mother’s dowry, which amounted to a talent, consequently, 
according o the customary rate of interest, from 720 drachmas. 
The expenses of Demosthenes himself when a youth, of his 
young sister, and of his mother, amounted to 7 minas a year, 
exclusively of the cost of house-rent, as they lived in their own 
house : but the cost of Demosthenes’ education was not paid 
out of this sum, as it remained owing by the guardians 533 . After 
Lysias had finished speaking of the fraudulent account rendered 
by the guardian of Diodotus’ children, (who for example had 
charged more than a talent for clothes, shoes, and hair -cutting, 
within eight years, and more than 4000 drachmas for sacrifices 
and festivals, and at the termination of his office would only 
surrender 2 minas of silver and 30 Cyzicenic staters) 584 , he 
remarks 535 , that “ if he charges more than any person in the 
city ever did for tVo boys and a girl, a nurse and female 


is manifestly corrupt, in the first place 
because it ought to be /xq, and not ov , 
and in the second, because it would 
be absurd to remark, that his property 
was indeed not sufficient to live upon, 
but too inconsiderable for the per- 
formance of liturgies. 


588 Cont. Boeot. de Dote, p. 1009, 
28 ; p. 1023, 6. 

533 Demosth. cont. Aphob. i. p. 824, 
26 sqq. p. 828, 5. 

534 Cont. Diogit. p. 903, cf. p. 897» 
and p. 905. 

335 Ibid. p. 910. 
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servant, he could not reckon more than 1000 drachmae a year;” 
which would give not much less than 3 drachmas a day. This 
is equal to nearly 2a. 6d. in English money, a sum which cer- 
tainly must appear too large for three children and two female 
slaves in the time of Lysias. 

In the age of Solon an obolus must have gone very far, for 
that legislator prohibited any woman from carrying with her 
upon any procession or journey more than would buy thus 
much of food, together with a basket which was more than an 
ell long 83 ® : and the Troezenians appear to have made a liberal 
donation, wfyen, according to Plutarch 837 , they decreed to allow 
2 oboli to every one of the old men, women, and children, who 
had fled from Athens at the time of the invasion of Xerxes. 
But in the flourishing times of the state, one person could live 
but moderately upon 2 or even 3 oboli a day 830 ; upon the 
whole, the cheapness and facility of living were considerable. 
From the piety of the Greeks towards the dead, the death of a 
man, with his funeral and monument, often cost more than 
many years of his life, for we find that private individuals 
frequently spent for that purpose as much as 3, 10, 50, or even 
120 minas 88 ®. 

The aggregate wealth of the Athenian people, exclusive of 
the public property and the mines, I have estimated in a 
succeeding part of this work, upon a probable calculation, at 
from 30,000 to 40,000 talents 840 ; if of this sum only 20,000 
talents are reckoned as property paying interest, each of the 
20,000 citizens would have had the interest of a talent, or, 
according to the ordinary rate of interest, an annual income of 


5345 Plutarch. Solon. 21. 

587 ThemistocL 10. 

538 Lucian (Epist. Saturn. 21) says, 
that in order to satiate one’s self with 
Wheat or barley bread, together with 
a few cresses, some thyme, a few 
onions, 4 oboli Were wanting j which 
Is the very sum that a miaerlf fetttlr 
gives to his son who has reached his 
eighteenth year, for his daily suste- 
nance, in another place in the same 


author (Dial. Mort. 7). This how- 
ever cannot 'be applied to Athens 
and to ancient times, without modifi- 
cations. 

589 Lysias cont. Philon. p. 884; 
Pseudo-Plat. Epist. xiii. p. 361, E ; 
Demosth. c. Boeot. de Dote, p. 1023, 
22 ; Lysias, c. Diogit. p. 905 ; De- 
mwth. c. Stephan, i. p. 1124, 15. 

640 Book iv. ch. 4. 
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720 drachmas, if property had been equally divided, which the 
ancient philosophers and statesmen always considered as the 
greatest good fortune of a state ; and with the addition of the 
produce of their labour, they might have been all able to live 
comfortably. But a considerable number of the citizens were 
poor; while others were possessed of great riches, who from 
the lowness of prices and the high rate of interest were able not 
only to live luxuriously, but at the same time to accumulate 
additional wealth, as capital increased with extreme rapidity. 

This inequality destroyed the State and the morals of the 
inhabitants. The most natural consequence of it was the ser- 
vility of the poor towards the rich, although they thought that 
they had the same pretensions as their superiors in wealth; 
and the wealthy citizens practised the same canvassing for 
popular favour, as was the custom at Rome, with different 
degrees of utility, or rather of hurtfulness. A citizen might 
perhaps adopt beneficial means for obtaining his end, as Cimon 
for example, the first man of his age, who, besides his great 
mental qualities, imitated Pisistratus in leaving his lands and 
gardens without any keepers, and thus the produce of his farms 
and his house became almost the property of the public ; he 
used also to provide cheap entertainments for the poor, to bury 
the indigent, to distribute small pieces of money when he went 
out, and to cause his attendants to change clothes with decayed 
citizens 541 . Yet these were the very means by which the sove- 
reign citizens were reduced to a miserable state of beggary and 
dependance. 

Even this, however, might have been tolerable ; but as every 
statesman had not the means of making such large outlays from 
his* private fortune, and liberality to the people being necessary 
to purchase their favour, the distribution of money at the 
festivals, the payment of the soldiers, ecclesiasts, dicasts, and 
senators, the costly sacrifices, and the cleruchiee, were intro- 
duced by the demagogues: the allies were compelled to try 
their causes at Athens, among other reasons for producing more 


541 Theoporop. ap. Athen. xii. p. 533, A ; Plutarch Cimon. 10, partly from 
Aristotle, and Pericl. 9. 
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fees to the dicasts, and employment for the other citizens 54 *: 
every description of oppressive acts against the allies, and public 
crimes were the consequence, which the demagogues pretended 
that they were driven to by the poverty of the people 545 *. And 
when the necessary consequence and punishment of their 
tyranny arrived in the defection of the allies, the helpless con- 
dition of the state had increased ; for the multitude had forgotten 
their former activity, and been gradually accustomed to ease 
and refinement ; no course therefore remained but to struggle 
to regain their former ascendancy. Add to this the envy which 
the poor entertained against the rich, and the joy and readiness 
with which they divided their possessions, upon which, after 
bribery had been tried in vain, the whole rage of the multitude 
vented itself. Xenophon, in his Treatise upon the Revenues, 
understood perfectly that it was necessary to promote the 
welfare of individuals: but, leaving out of the question the 
insufficiency of his proposals, Athens, if her wealth and power 
could have been restored, was lost beyond all hope of recovery, 
as the minds of her citizens could not be so easily recalled to a 
state consistent with her desired prosperity. 

Chapter XXI. 

Wages of Labour in Attica . 

From the extreme cheapness of the necessaries of life, the 
wages of labour must have been at a low rate in ancient times ; 
and the number of competitors in the market for labour, among 
whom, besides the Thetes and the resident aliens, a large por- 
tion of slaves should be reckoned, must have contributed to 
produce a farther diminution 544 . In addition to the effect of 
competition, the gangs of slaves maintained by the wealthy 
essentially injured the profits of the poorer classes of citizens. 
And it was with justice that the Phocians, who are said to have 
formerly -prohibited the keeping of slaves, upbraided Mnason, 


842 Xenoph. 4e Rep. Athen. 543 Xenoph. de Vectig. init. 

544 Cf. Xenoph. de Yectig. 4. 
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who possessed more than a thousand, with keeping an equal 
number of citizens out of employment 545 . After the Pelopon- 
nesian war, even citizens who had been accustomed to live in a 
better condition of life — however repugnant it was to their 
feelings — were compelled to maintain themselves by working for 
daily wages at any manual labour, as they had lost their foreign 
estates, rents had fallen as well from the scarcity of money, as 
from the decrease of the population, and loans were not to be 
procured 546 . 

I have been able to find but few exact statements of the 
amount of wages of labour: Lucian states, that in the age of 
Timon (provided he does not refer to earlier what really 
belongs to later times) 4 oboli were the daily wages for garden 
or field-labour upon a distant estate 547 ; this same sum occurs 
as a porter’s wages in Aristophanes, and of a common labourer 
who carried manure 548 . When Ptolemy sent 100 masons and 
350 labourers to the Rhodians, in order to repair the damage 
caused by the earthquake, he gave them 14 talents a year for 
opson, that is, 3 oboli a-piece 549 ; which, if they were slaves, was 
the expense of their maintenance, if free labourers, only a part 
of their wages, as a man required other things besides opson. 
The philosophers Menedemus and Asclepiades must have been 
powerful labourers in their youth, if they earned 2 drachmas a 
night for grinding in a corn mill 550 . Particular services, which 
require a certain degree of compliance on the part of the 
labourers, received a higher recompense at Athens, as in all 
other cities. Bacchus, in the Frogs of Aristophanes 551 , wishes 
to have his bundle carried by a porter, who asks 2 drachmas 
for his trouble; but when the god offers the departed shade 9 
oboli, he declares that “ rather than do this he would return to 
life again.” If this dialogue in the region of shades is not a 
scene of real life, it has no point : a living porter at Athens 
would be equally exorbitant in his demands, and if less was 


Athen. vi. p. 264, C. cf. p. 272, B. 
Xenoph. Mem. Socrat. ii. 7, 0. 

547 Lucian. Timon. 6, 12. 

548 Aristoph. ap. Poll. vii. 133, and 
Eccles. 310. 


849 Polyb. v. 88. 

550 Phanodemus and Fhilochorus 
ap. Athen. iv. p. 168, A. 

851 Vs. 172 sqq. 
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offered him, he might naturally answer that he would sooner 
die than do it. 

The fare paid for passages by sea was extremely moderate, 
particularly for long voyages ; it cost 2 oboli to go from iEgina 
to the Pirseus; that is, for more than 21 miles; the fare from 
Egypt or the Pontus to the same port, more than 600 miles, 
for a man with his family and baggage, was at most 2 drachmas 
in the age of Plato ; a proof that commerce was very profitable, 
so that it was not found necessary to require much from pas- 
sengers. In the time of Lucian the fare from Athens to iEgina 
was 4 oboli 55 *. The freight of timber appears to have been 
more considerable in a case mentioned by Demosthenes 553 , in 
which 1750 drachmas were paid for a cargo from Macedonia to 
Athens : the immense corn vessel the Isis, which, in the time 
of the emperors, brought so much com from Egypt to Italy, 
that it was asserted that one cargo would be sufficient for a 
year’s consumption of all Attica, produced at the least 12 talents 
of freightage per annum 554 . 

The fulling of an upper garment cost 3 oboli 555 . 30 drachmas 
were paid for engraving a decree of moderate size, if we may 
judge from the fragment that remains; 50 drachmas were 
assigned for engraving all the decrees of Lycurgus in the 
archonship of Anaxicrates (Olymp. 118, 2, b.c. 307) 5M , which 
Can only be explained by supposing that the writing was for 
the most part very small. The great inscription which was 
first published by Barthelemy 557 , is only 3' 8 " 4"' Paris mea- 
sure high, 6" 6 "' thick, the upper part, which contains an image 
in high relief, is 1' 11", the lower part, upon which the writing 
is engraved, 2' 4 " 6 wide. The whole inscription consists of 
only 40 rows of letters, which are 3| lines high, with spaces 
between the rows of 2 lines in height ; so that the whole height 


544 Plat. Gorg. § 143, ed. Hcindorf. 
Lucian, vol. iii. p. 258, ed. Reiz. 

99a Cont. Tiinoth. p. 1192. That 
only one cargo is meant is evident 
from the mention of only one cap- 
tain, Ibid. 1, 24. 

Lucian ut sup. p. 256. 


555 Aristoph. Vesp. 1123, cf. 1122.’ 
,M Marm. Oxon. xxiv. ed. Cfcandl. 
and in some unpublished inscriptions.; 
third decree at the end of the Livea 
of the Ten Orators. 

957 The Choiseul inscription. 
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of the inscription itself is l' 6" 4 , In addition to this we may 
notice the payments at the baths, which, according to Lucian, 
amounted to 2 oboli, although they cannot be considered solely 
as the wages of labour 588 . For the labour of plucking out the 
hair with pitch, in order to make the skin resemble that of a 
woman, a fashionable gentleman is represented in Philemon as 
paying four men 6 chalcus a-piece, as it appears from a passage 
in Pollux 558 . It may be also observed the rich had private? 
and the people of Athens public baths 860 . 

The pay of the soldiers was different according to times 
and circumstances, and varied between 2 oboli and 2 drach- 
mas, the latter including the provision-money for an hoplite 
and his attendant ; the cavalry received from two to four times, 
officers generally twice, and generals only four times that 
amount: the provision-money was usually equal to the pay 
A soldier could maintain himself sufficiently well for 2 or 
3 oboli, especially as in many places living was much 
cheaper than at Athens; out of his pay he was to provide 
clothes and arms, after which a certain surplus remained, which, 
if he had opportunities to plunder, might enable him to amass 
a decent fortune. This explains the meaning of the comic poet 
Theopompu8 561 , who says, that with a pay of 2 oboli a soldier 
could maintain a wife, and with 4 oboli his fortune was com- 
plete ; where he means the pay alone without the provision. 

The pay of the dicasts and ecclesiasts amounted in its 
increased state to 3 oboli, and like the theorica, only served 
as a contribution to the support of the citizens : the Heliast in 
the Wasps of Aristophanes 56 * clearly shows the difficulty which 
there was in procuring bread, opson, and wood, for three per- 


558 Lexiplianes, 2. 

559 ix. 66, and there Ilemsterhuis. 
The operation takes place at the bath. 

660 Xenopli. de Rep. Ath. 2, 10; see 
Barth^L Anach. tom. ii. chap. 20. 

851 Ap. Poll. ix. 64, where read with 
Kulin, 

K airoi tis ovk av chcor ev n parrot 
TtrpQifioXifau, 


Ei vvv ye 8id>(3o\ov <f>eptov avrjp rpe(f)et 
yvvauca, 

[Porson Praof. Eurip. Hec. p. 43, 
writes the last line, el vvv y avrjp 
bia>f3o\ov <f>epei rpe<f>eiv yvvauea. The 
correct reading probably is, el vvv y 
avrjp 8t(b(3oXov (fyeptov rpe(f>ei yvvaiKd. 
Tit A NS L. ] 

56i Vesp. 299, cf. 699. 
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sons out of this allowance: clothes and house-room he does 
not reckon, as these he provided from his private property. 
The salaries of the senators and ambassadors were more consi- 
derable; the liberal arts and sciences were the most abundantly 
paid, although the remuneration of the courtesans was scarcely 
inferior. 

The ancient states maintained physicians who were paid at 
the public cost 563 ; thus, for example, Hippocrates is said to 
have been public physician at Athens: these again had attend- 
ants, for the most part slaves, who exercised their calling among 
people of low condition 584 . The celebrated physician Democedes 
of Croton received about the sixtieth Olympiad, (540 b. c.,) 
notwithstanding the small quantity of money then in circulation, 
the large salary of 30 ^Eginetan minas or of 1 Attic talent 
of silver: being invited to Athens, he received 100 minas, 
until Polycrates of Samos gave him 2 talents 563 . It cannot be 
doubted that many artists of a different description were paid 
in a similar manner by the state, such as the architects at 
Rhodes and Cyzicus, and doubtless at every place of impor- 
tance. 

The pay of musicians and actors was very considerable. 
Amoebeus, a singer in ancient Athens, received an Attic talent 
for each time that he appeared 566 : it is well known that the 
flute payers were very highly paid. In a Corcyreean inscrip- 
tion 567 of no great antiquity, 50 Corinthian, or 83£ Attic minas, 
are fixed as the pay for three auletae, three tragic, and three 
comic actors for a festivity, besides the large expenses of their 
maintenance. Distinguished actors were not less highly paid, 
although they made great additional gains by travelling from 
place to place, when they were not employed at Athens 568 ; 
thus, for example, Polus or Aristodemus is ’said to have gained 
a talent in two days, or even in one 569 . In like manner com- 


363 Xenoph. Mem. Socrat. iv. 2, 5, 
Plat. Gorg. § 23. Concerning the 
pay see Strab. iv. p. 125, Diod. xii. 13. 
604 Plat. Leg. 

565 Herod, iii. 131. 

383 Aristcas ap. A then. xv. p. 623, D. 


567 Inscript. 150, ed. Boeckh. 

368 Cf. Demostli. de Fals. Leg. and 
the second argument to this oration. 

389 Vit. X. Orat. p. 268, ed. Tubing. 
Cell. xi. 9, 10. Concerning the pay of 
the common actors at Home, see Lip- 
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mon strolling players, jugglers, conjurors, fortune-tellers, &c., 
gained a competence by their callings, although the sum which 
one person paid was inconsiderable ; for example, a chalcus, an 
obolus, though sometimes as much as a drachma 870 ; appren- 
tices 5 fees for instruction in trades and arts, including even that 
of medicine, had been introduced in the time of Socrates 871 . 
The tribes at Athens were bound to provide for a part of the 
instruction in music and gymnastic exercises, and they had 
their own teachers, by whom the youth of the whole tribe were 
instructed 872 ; in the other schools each person paid, but how 
much we are not informed 878 : an exception was made to this 
rule by some enactments of Charondas, who is said to have 
appointed salaries for the grammarians, if the laws, from which 
Diodorus 874 took his account, are not fabrications. 

The teachers of philosophy and rhetoric, or the sophists, 
were not paid by the state till later times ; at first, however, 
they obtained large sums from their scholars, the worthy suc- 
cessors of the mercenary lyric poets, whose inspiration was fre- 
quently the result of gold 875 . Protagoras of Abdera is said to 
have been the first who taught for money, and he received from 
a pupil 100 minas for his complete education 870 ; Gorgias 877 
required the same sum, notwithstanding which he only left at 
his death 1000 staters 878 ; together with Zeno of Elea 870 , who 


sius Exc. N. ad Tacit. Annal. 1. It I 
is difficult to believe that Demosthenes I 
gave 10,000 drachmas to the actor 
Neoptolemus for teaching him to speak 
with long breath, as is stated in the 
lives of. the Ten Orators, p. 2G0. 

670 Casaub. ad Theoplirast. Char. 6. 
Lucian gives a good deal of information 
with regard to the fdKune- tellers : the 
most remarkable instance of growing 
rich by this art occurs in Isocrat. 
^Sginet. 

871 Plat. Menon. p. 90, B. sqq. 

872 Demosth. cont. Boeot. de Norn, 
p. 1001, 19. 

87: * Demosth. cont. Aphob. i. p. 828. 

874 Diod. xii. 13. Although their 
spuriousness has been proved, yet 


every thing that occurs in them cannot 
be rejected as forged ; the latter law, 
however, gives strong grounds for sus- 
pecting that it is of the Alexandrian 
age. 

878 Many persons have treated .of 
the pay of learned men. The most 
important particulars have been col- 
lected by Wolf ( Yermischte Scliriften, 
p. 42, sqq.), without any parade of 
quotations. [See also Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations, b. 1, ch. 10. Tkansl.] 

870 Quin til. Inst. Orat. iii. 1, Gell. 
v. 10, Diog. ix. 52, and there Menage. 

877 Suidas, and Diod. xii. 53. 

878 Isocrat. de Antidosi, § 167, ed. 
Bekker. 

879 Plat. Alcib. i. p. 119, A. The 
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was otherwise unlike the sophists. Instruction being obtained 
at so high a price, it is natural that persons should have bar- 
gained and endeavoured to agree for moderate terms ; at which 
we who carry on the same trade with books, as they with their 
oral instruction, should be the last to be astonished. Uippias, 
while still a young man, together with Protagoras, earned in 
Sicily, in a very short space of time, 150 minas, of which more 
than 20 minas came from one small town ; and not, as it 
appears, by any long course of education 880 . By degrees, how- 
ever, the number of teachers brought about a reduction of the 
price : Euenus of Paros, as early as in the time of Socrates, 
exposed himself to the ridicule of the multitude by taking only 
10 minas 581 , for which sum, also, Isocrates taught the whole art 
of rhetoric 88 *; and this in the time of Lycurgus was considered 
as the common remuneration of a teacher of eloquence 888 . At 
last even the followers of Socrates were content to teach for 
money, Aristippus having, as it is said, been the first to set the 
example 884 . It may be also mentioned, that they used to 
receive money from each pupil for private lectures ; thus Pro- 
dicus received from 1, 2, and 4, to 50 drachmas 888 . Antiphon 
was the first person who wrote speeches for money, and he was 
paid highly for them 586 . 

I am almost ashamed to speak of the prices of intercourse 
with persons of both sexes, which, according to Suidas and 
Zonaras 887 , were fixed by law: 3 chalcus, 1 and 2 oboli, a 


Scholiast of Aristophanes (Nub. 873) 
stytes that the teachers would not 
have readily taken less than a talent : 
if any reliance is to be placed on this 
account, which is hardly necessary, it 
must be referred to the time of Socra- 
tes alone. 

580 Plat. Hipp. $ 5. For further in- 
formation concerning Hippias, see 
Suidas, Philostr. vit. Soph. i. ], 11, 
Apulej. Florid, p. 346, ed. Elm. 

581 Plat. Apol. Socrat. p. 20, B. 

Demosth. cont. Lacrit. p. 938, 17, 

Plutarch, in Vit. Demosth. and Vit X. 


Orat. in Vit. Isocrat. 

583 Vit. Dec. Orat. in Vit. Lycurg. 

584 Diog. ii. 65, and there Menage, 
cf. 72, 74. He is said to have taken 
from 600 to 1006 drachmas, although 
others refer these accounts to Iso- 
crates. 

583 Plat. Cratyl. init. Aristot. Rhet. 
iii. 14, Philost. nt sup. 12, SchoL Aris- 
toph. Nub. 360, Suidas in v. npdScicov, 
Eudoc. Ion. p. 365. 

688 Van Spaan (Ruhuken) de Antiph. 
p. 609, torn. vii. of Reiske’s Orators. 

387 In V. Sc dypa/Xfjui, 
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drachma 588 ; a stater with women of middling condition 588 , but 
the price of a Lais was 10,000 drachmas for a night 580 . Other 
prices may be seen in Lysias 581 , and the author of the epistles 
of JSschines 58 *. 


Chapter XXII. 

Interest of Money in Attica. Money Changers and Bankers. 

Loans on Mortgage. 

The rate of interest in Greece was expressed either by the 
number of oboli or drachmas which were paid by the month 
for each mina that was borrowed, or by the part of the princi- 
pal that was paid as interest either annually, or for the whole 
time of the loan. According to the first method of speaking, 
interest of 10 per cent, per annum is called at 5 oboli (eirl 
irevre o/3o\oh), of 12 per cent, at a drachma (eVl Spax/if)), of 
16 per cent, at 8 oboli (eV o/ct<w oySoXoZ?), of 18 per cent, at 9 
oboli (&7r* ivvea ofto\oi$), and of 24 or 36 per cent, at 2 or 3 
drachmas (eVl Svcrl, rpipl hpayjials) : according to the other 
method, the rates of the third, fifth, sixth, eighth, and tenth 
parts of the principal, either annually or for any specified term, 
are 33£, 20, 16£, 12£, and 10 per cent, (t okoi hrirpiToi^ 
eiriTre/LTOi, Sfa/croi, eVoySoot, h TiSe/caToi)* 9 *. 

Passages in the ancient writers leave no room for doubt 
that the expressions above cited have the sense which I have 
assigned to them ; and that in the first method of expression, 
the specified number of oboli and drachmas, was the amount of 
interest to be paid by the month, and in the other the portion 
of the principal was interest to be paid either annually, or in 


888 Hesych. in v. rpiavrortopvqj 
Athen. vi. p. 241, E, Aristoph. Thesm. 
1207. The diobolares are well known. 

889 Theopompus the comic poet ap. 
Toll. ix. 59. 

890 Sotion ap. Gell. i. 8, 8. 

691 Cont. Simon, pp. 147» 148. 
m Pseud- jEschin. Epist. 7. 

598 The words cTrtTpiTor, truTtrapros, 
&c. in the mathematical and musical 


writings of the ancients, signify 1£, 1J, 
&c., as the beginner may learn from 
my Memoir uber die Bildung der Welt- 
seele tm Timaos dee Platon , Studien, 
1817, part i. p. 50. That in the 
reckoning of interest they mean &c. 
has been already remarked by Salma- 
sius de M. U. I. Compare Schneider 
ad Xenopli. de Yectig. p. 183. 
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cases of bottomry for the time of the ship’s passage specified in 
the agreement. Some earlier writers, however, whom Salma- 
sius has already refuted with needless minuteness, have main- 
tained the absurd notion, that the tenth, eighth, sixth, fifth, and 
third parts of the loan were interest to be paid monthly, or in 
agreements of bottomry even daily; nor can we feel otherwise 
than astonished to find that Barthelemy' 94 , repeating the asser- 
tion of Petit, considers 16 per cent, as monthly interest. The 
main source of this error lies in the supposition, that all inte- 
rest was paid by the month, which, without doubt, was fre- 
quently the case 595 ; but not only is it impossible that in bot- 
tomry bonds, the interest could have been paid monthly, as the 
borrower was neither able nor obliged to pay it until after his 
return ; but even in mortgages, the annual payment of interest 
was not uncommon 598 ; nor if in ancient Greece, at all times, 
and in all places, interest had been paid by the month, would 
it follow from the names of the interest of the third, fifth, sixth, 
and eighth parts, that those portions of the principal were paid 
monthly, any more than at present, when it is paid quarterly or 
half yearly, it follows from the expression that a sum of money 
is lent at 5 per cent., that 5 per cent, is to be paid every quarter 
or half year. We may also remark, omitting the agreements of 
bottomry, which did not exactly run a year, that the interest of 
the tenth part ( tokqi iniSe/caroi,) is the same as the interest of 
5 oboli, of the eighth part (12^ per cent.) nearly the same as 
the interest of one drachma (12 per cent.), of the sixth part 
(16£ per cent.) nearly the same as the rate at 8 oboli (16 per 
per cent.), of the 5th part (20 per cent.) nearly the same as the 
rate at 9 oboli (18 per cent.), and of the third part (33^) as the 
rate of 3 drachmas (36 per cent.) : but the examples which will 
be presently quoted, prove that they are hot therefore to be 


594 Anachars. tom.iv. p. 372. 

»98 Aristoph, Nub. init. and 751 
sqq. 

686 Demosth. Folycl. p. 1225, 15. 
Inscript. ap. Montfaucon. Diar. Ital. 
p. 412. Even when the rate of in- 
terest was fixed by the month, it 
paiglit be paid by the year^as is evi- 


dent from the above-quoted inscrip- 
tion. In the Orchomenian Inscription 
(Boeckh. Corp. Inscript. No. 1569,) the 
rate of interest is also fixed by the 
month, but it did not necessarily follow 
that the money should therefore be 
paid every month. 
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taken as identical; and each expression must be understood 
precisely in its strict meaning as it stands, since the lenders 
would never have made use of indefinite expressions. It was 
not until the age of Justinian that the Centesima , which is 
exactly equal to the interest at a drachma, was identified with 
the interest of the eighth part (tokos iiroy&oos) or 12£ per 
cent., as Salmasius correctly remarks ; although he himself, in 
speaking of more ancient times, does not always accurately dis- 
tinguish between the rates of interest which I have mentioned 
as only slightly differing. 

From this preliminary investigation into the method of 
expressing the rate of interest, it follows that in Greece in- 
terest was not so low as in modern states, and at Rome in the 
age of Cicero : the lowest rate at Athens appears to have been 
10 per cent., the highest 36 per cent.; the latter is not even 
exceeded by any examples of interest received upon bottomry, 
although these were, in fact, higher than they appear, since the 
time of a ship’s voyage for which the money was generally lent, 
was shorter than a year. I can find no authority for the state- 
ment of Casaubon 597 , that they sometimes obtained an interest 
of 4 drachmas a month, although usurers took, without reserve, 
as much as they could extort. Interest equal to half the prin- 
cipal (rjfuoXios tokos), first occurs a considerable time after the 
Christian era, in a case of a loan of products of the soil to be 
repaid in kind 998 . 

The cause of the high rate of interest can only be, that it 
was then more difficult than now to procure a loan of money, 
or, what is equivalent, that there was a greater demand for 
money to be borrowed, and a smaller quantity to be lent. But 
that, in general, this circumstance was not owing to the insuffi- 
cient quantity of money in circulation, appears to be evident 
from this, that if the quantity of coin in circulation was small, 
the demand for it would - necessarily be small likewise, on 
account of the low prices of commodities; and also from the 
fact, that landed estates bore a rent equal to 8 per cent, of 
their value, and even more than 12 per cent, for the lease of 


597 Ad Theoplirast. Char. G. 


' 98 Salmas, do M.U. viii. 
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the whole property 6 ” j so that the rate of interest does not 
appear to depend upon the quantity of money in circulation, but 
to have a common origin with rent. 

The chief reasons, therefore, why money was not willingly 
lent out at a low interest, appear to be, that any person who 
wished to carry on business with it himself, might obtain a high 
profit by employing it in commerce or manufactures 800 , in the 
same way that any one who managed his own property himself, 
on account of the smaller expense of slave-labour, would neces- 
sarily have made a greater net profit than at the present time 
under a different combination of circumstances. Add to this 
that credit was at a low ebb, which was occasioned by the 
defective morality and the imperfection of the civil constitution 
and laws of the different states, and especially by the difficulty 
of obtaining redress for injuries in a foreign country. Even the 
legislation of Solon, by which the rights of individuals were 
more accurately defined, struck at the root of the security of 
the creditor, by taking away his right over the body of the 
debtor ; and it was shown by the measure called the Seisach- 
theia, how little respect the state had for the security of pro- 
perty, whether by this ordinance merely the value of the cur- 
rency was depreciated, or the rate of interest also was diminished, 
or whether, in certain cases at least, a complete extinction of 
all debts was effected by it 801 ; nor was the severity of the laws 
upon debt sufficient to produce any great security in the lend- 
ing of money, as the administration of them was entrusted to 
ill-regulated courts of justice, and the fraudulent debtor had at 
his command every species of subterfuge and dishonest con- 
trivance against the creditor. 

The business of the bankers 60 * may lastly have contributed 
to raise the rate of interest, as these usurers took money at a 
moderate premium from persons who would not occupy them- 
selves with the management of their own property 808 , in order 

598 See below, chap. xxiv. and de Usuris, and the acute Heral- 

600 See above, chap. ix. dus, Aniraadv. in Salmas. Obs. ii. 24, 

601 See Plut. Solon. 14. 25. 

6011 Concerning which see particu- eoa Thus e. g. Demosthenes’ father 
larly Salmasius de Fenore Trapezitico kept a part of his capital in the hands 
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to lend it with profit to others, and thus to a certain degree 
obtained possession of a monopoly. Trading with borrowed 
money composed the chief part of the business of the bankers*® 4 , 
although they sometimes employed capital of their own in that 
manner 5 the exchange of money at an agio* 05 was by no means 
their exclusive employment. Although they were generally of 
a low origin, freedmen, aliens, or persons who had been admit- 
ted as citizens, they aimed less at connecting themselves with 
good families, than at pecuniary gain* 06 ; but they became pos- 
sessed of great credit, which existed for the principal houses 
through the whole of Greece, and were thus effectively sup- 
ported in their business 607 ; they even maintained such a repu- 
tation, that not only were they considered as secure merely by 
virtue of their calling, but such confidence was placed in them, 
that business was transacted with them without witnesses 608 , 
and as is now done in courts of justice, money and contracts of 
debt were deposited with them, and agreements were concluded 
or cancelled in their presence 600 . The importance of their 
business is shown by the great wealth of Pasion, whose bank 
annually produced a net profit of 100 min as 6 ' 0 ; there are, how- 
ever, instances of their failing and losing every thing* ", It is 
scarcely necessary to show that they took a high rate of interest; 
their loans on the deposit of goods are, without other testimony, 
sufficient to prove it 61 *. The Athenian bankers obtained 36 
per cent., a rate which hardly occurs among honest people, 
except in the case of bottomry. 

The common usurers ( TOKoy\v(j>oi,tocullione8 } yii€pohav€iaTal)> 
who made a profit of the necessities of the poor or the extrava- 
gance of the young, demanded, according to the faithful descrip- 


of bankers, Dem. cont. Aphob. i. p. 
816. 

604 Demosth. pro Phorm. p. 948, 
sup. 

805 Isocrat. Trapez. 21, Demosth. 
de fals. Leg. p. 376, 2, cont. Poly cl. p. 
1216, 18, Pollux, iii. 84, vii. 170. 

006 Demosth. pro Phorm. p. 953. 

807 Cf. Demosth. pro Phorm. p. 958, 
sup. cont. Polycl. p. 1224, 3. 


808 Isocrat. Trapezit. 2. 

800 Demosth. cont. Callip. p. 1243, 
8, cont. Dionysod. p. 1287, 20. 

8,0 Demosth. pro Phorm. p. 946, 25. 
811 Dem. pro Phorm. p. 959, cont. 
Stephan, i. p. 1120, 20 sqq. Ulpian ad 
Demosth. cont. Timocrat. 

81i Demosth. cont. Nicostrat. p. 
1249, 10. 
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tion of Theophrastus® 18 , as much as an obolus and a half a day, 
for each drachma ; and the practice which was prevalent in the 
times of Plutarch, of immediately subtracting the interest from 
the sum borrowed, and again lending it out upon interest® 14 , 
had probably arisen in the flourishing times of Athens. On 
account of this high rate of interest, and the severity with 
which they enforced the payment of it, frequently seizing the 
houses and property of their debtors, and as lenity was foreign 
to their character, or indeed any other consideration but that of 
their own gain, the bankers and money-lenders drew upon 
themselves the merited hatred of all, as being the most infamous 
of human beings 615 . 

Money was lent without interest from motives of friendship 
or kindness, even without a written bond and any security or 
pledge, either with or without witnesses (^etpoSorov, aav y- 
ypa<f>ovY 16 ; sometimes with an acknowledgment ( x€ipoypa<f>ov) 9 
which was usually written upon papyrus ; or with a formal and 
solemn instrument ( a-vyypa(j)rj) 9 which was written by a third 
person in a diptychon of waxen tablets, signed by witnesses, 
and given in charge to a banker 617 . The security was either 
made over to the creditor or not ; in the latter case it was 
security in a more limited sense, in the former it was the pledge 
(eVe^upov) 618 : the security in the more confined signification 
was generally of land, but sometimes of moveables, for instance, 
slaves, and especially in cases of bottomry, the goods, the ship, 
and the outstanding freightage-money; although the pledges 
were generally of moveable property, we sometimes find that 
land and houses were given in pledge, and indeed, on account 
of their safety, were common for dowries and leases of orphans* 
property. 

To lend upon a person’s own body (haveX&iv iirl crcofia tl) 

8,8 Char. 6, and there Casaubon ; cf. comic poet in the Miaron6vr)pos ap. 
Herald. Anim. in Salmas. Obs. ad I. Athen. vi. p. 226, E, cf. Herald, ut 
A. et R i i. 21. sup. ii. 24, 1, 2. 

814 Plutarch, de vitando sere alieno, 615 Demosth. cont. Timotli. p. 1186, 
4. 12, Salmas, de M. U. x. p. 381. 

855 Demosth. cont. Stephan, i. p. 8)7 Salmas, ibid. 

1122, extr. and p. 1123, sup. cont. 618 Salmas, ut sup, 11. 

Pantsen. pp. 98 1 , 982. Antiphanes the 
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was prohibited in Athens from the time of Solon 619 , in imita- 
tion, as Diodorus supposes, of the Egyptian law; in other 
states this cruel and barbarous custom remained in force, 
although it was not allowed to take even agricultural implements 
in pawn 680 . Arms could neither be taken nor given in pawn 
at Athens 681 . There were also public books of debt in Greece, 
like the German registers of mortgages ; but they are not men- 
tioned as having existed at Athens. Mortgaged lands, how- 
ever, were distinguished by stone tablets or pillars, upon which 
the debt and the creditors name were inscribed (open) 628 : a 
custom of extreme antiquity, which existed before the time of 
Solon, who himself declares, that by his constitution the stones 
which had been before standing upon all estates were removed, 
as he by some method or other had released or relieved the 
debtors. 

If the principal, together with the security, was not exposed 
to destruction, and the creditor, according to his contract, liable 
to no loss, the interest was certain, and was called land-interest 
or mortgage ( tokol eyyvoc or eyy ecoc)*™. Neither the interest 
of money lent upon mortgage, of which I shall next speak, nor 
upon bottomry, was fixed by law ; and even, if we suppose it to 
be true, as was affirmed by Androtion, that Solon lowered the 


819 Diog. Laert. and Plutarch in the 
Life of Solon, also the latter in his 
Essay de vitando sere alieno, 4. 

620 Salmas, ut sup. xvii. p. 749. 

621 Petit. Leg. Att. viii. 1, G. 

Demosthenes in many passages, 

which have been collected by Reiske 
in the Index, p. 544, Pollux iii. 85, ix. 9, 
Etymol. and Harpocrat. in vv. acrriKTov 
and o pos, Hesych. in Wjopos and copicr- 
fjt-evr), Lex. Seg. p. 285, Phot-ins in Spos 
in several articles. Of. Salmas, ut sup. 
xv. They were crrrjXcu, stone tablets 
or pillars ; the Romans (see Vales, 
upon Maussac’s notes to Harpocration) 
likewise used tabula of the same na- 
ture : at Athens, however, they appear 
not to have been of wood, although 
the Etymologist and Lex. Seg. p. 192, 


5, p. 285, 12, call them cravifcs accord- 
ing to a later custom, perhaps from a 
misapprehension of a passage in the 
first speech against Aristogeiton, p. 
791, 11, It should be observed, how- 
ever, that it was by no means neces- 
sary to set up these stones, see Herald. 
Anim. in Salmas. Obser. ad I. A. and 
R. iv. 3, 8. (See a paper by the Au- 
thor on this subject, reprinted in the 
Museum Criticum, No. viii. p. 622, 
sqq.) 

028 See Salmas, ut sup. iii. The 
manuscripts sometimes give the former 
word, which Salmasius declares to be 
the correct form, and sometimes the 
latter: both appear to have been in 
use, but where either is more correctly 
used, is not easy to determine. 

K 
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interest of all debts which existed before his time, yet he per- 
mitted every person afterwards to lend his money at whatever 
rate he could obtain 884 ; and only in the single instance of a 
man’s separating from his lawful wife, and not immediately 
returning her dowry, the rate of 9 oboli (18 per cent.) was fixed 
by law, probably because this was the ordinary rate at the time 
when this regulation was made 885 . Even in the age of Lysias 
and Iseeus, this high interest was not usurious; the latter 
orator 8 * 8 relates it as an ordinary occurrence, that a person had 
lent 40 minas at 9 oboli, and had received from them a return 
of 720 drachmas a year; and Timarchus borrowed upon the 
very same terms 627 . 

The interest of 8 oboli (16 per cent.) occurs in Demosthe- 
nes 888 ; the interest of a drachma (12 per cent.), which is at the 
present day the common rate in the Levant, was frequent in 
the age of Demosthenes, but it was, as appears from the orator’s 
own words, considered low, although a talent lent out at this 
rate would have produced an annual return of 720 drachmas, 
upon which a small family could live 628 . The interest of 5 
oboli, or of the tenth part, was chiefly in use among friends 880 , 
and is opposed to the interest of the third part: in a story, 
related in Aristotle’s rhetoric, of Moerocles, who lived in the 
age of Demosthenes, it is considered as moderate 631 . 

From 12 to 18 per cent, appear then to have been the com- 


834 apyvpiov crraaipov that c<j> 
orr6crtp av fiovXrjrai 6 §avci£o)V. Lex 
ap. Lys, cont. Theomnest. p. 360. 
2rr}<rai then had the meaning of 
davfi<rai, from the money being weigh- 
ed when it was lent ; thence also the 
word ofiokocrrarris. Orus ap. Etymol. 
in v. ofieXiarKos, 

685 Orat. c. Neaer. p. 1362, 9, De- 
mosth. c. Aphob. i. p. 818, 27, cf. Sal- 
mas. de M. U. iv. p. 159. 

998 De Hagn. Hered. p. 293. 
r 927 jEsch. c. Timarch. p. 127. 

9t * Cont. Nicostrat. p. 1250, 18. 

839 Demosth. c. Aphob. i. p: 816, II, 
p. 820, 20, p. 824, 22, ii. p. 839, 24, 
«®schin. c. Ctesiph. p. 497, comp. 


Niehuhr Hist. Eom. vol. ii. p. 61, &c. 
In an inscription in Muratori vol. ii. 
p. DLXxviii. i. ocarotmator t 6 kos is 
mentioned, evidently translated from 
umra centesima , and thus furnishes a 
means of determining the age of the 
inscription. 

630 Demosth, c. Onetor. i. p. 866, 4. 

631 Aristot. Rhet. iii. 10, with the 
slight alteration of Salmasius de M. U. 
ii. p. 41, also in the spurious (Econo- 
mics of Aristotle 2, 3, ed. Schneid. 
err c Karoi t6koi occur on the occasion 
of a sequestration imposed by the 
Byzantines upon all vessels, which, 
however, must not be considered as a 
common occurrence. 
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monest rates of interest at Athens ; the only manner in which 
I can explain why Salmasius 882 considered the interest of the 
sixth part, or 16$ per cent, as the most usual at Athens, is, 
that he confounds this rate of interest with others of similar 
amount. Several examples of higher rates of interest occur. 
Demus, the son of the celebrated Pyrilampes, who had been 
sent as ambassador to Persia, offered to pawn a golden cup to 
Aristophanes for 16 minas, which he had received from the 
king of Persia, and to redeem it in a short time for 20 838 . 
^Eschines, the Socratic philosopher, wishing to set up a manu- 
factory of ointments, borrowed money of a banker at 3 drach- 
mas (36 per cent.) whereby he lost, until he procured the same 
sum from another person at 9 oboli 884 . 

The rate of interest in other Grecian states was regulated in 
a similar manner. The Clazomenians paid the commanders 
of their mercenary troops 4 talents a year, as the interest of a 
debt of 20 talents at the rate of the fifth part {tokos eVi- 
7re/L67rTO^) 8?5 . The rate of mortgage in the Bosporus was some- 
times the sixth part {tokos e<\>€KTos ), at which Phormion, as 
mentioned in Demosthenes 838 , pretended to have paid 560 
drachmas for 120 Cyzicenic staters, each reckoned at 28 Attic 
drachmas, at 16$ per cent. In Orchomenus in Boeotia, interest 
occurs of several drachmas for a month ; and in a Corcyreean 
decree it is ordered that certain monies shall not be lent out 
either at a higher or lower rate than at 2 drachmas a month 
(24 per cent.) 887 , where bottomry cannot possibly be meant. 
The epobelia of Plato in his Treatise upon Laws 838 (according 
to which the taking of usury was to have been entirely for- 
bidden in the second ideal state) is not a rate of interest, as 


832 Ut sup. i. p. 10. * 

838 Lys. pro Aristoph. bonis, p. 029, 
sqq. 

834 Lys. Fragm. p. 4. 

885 See the (Economics attributed 
to Aristotle. 

888 Cont. Phorm. p. 914, 10. Con- 
cerning the Macros t6ko$ comp, also 
Harpocration, Suidas, Photius, and 
Zonaras in v. tfatcros t6kos. The ac- 


count given by Photius in v. cfaicTovs 
rfoovy, and by Lex. Seg. p. 257, is 
entirely devoid of sense, and is founded 
upon a false derivation, and a false 
accentuation, viz. ifaimis. 

837 See the inscriptions quoted in 
note 596. 

830 xi. p, 921, C, cf. v. p. 742, C; 
Salmas, de M. U. i. p. 12 ; Schneider 
ad Xenoph. de Vectig. p. 182. 
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some have supposed* but a fine, such as the Athenian epobelia, 
to be fixed like interest by the month; that is to say, if a 
person neglected to pay the wages of any servant for the space 
of a year, he was, as a punishment for his dilatory conduct, to 
pay the epobelia, or an obolus to every drachma, for each 
month of the time. 


Chapter XXIII. 

Loans upon Bottomry . 

A still higher profit was obtained by capitalists, allowance 
being made for accidents, by maritime interest ( tokos vaurucos , 
e/tSocr^) 63 * or bottomry, in which, according to the Grecian 
custom, the ship, the cargo, or the money received for pas- 
sengers and freightage, were answerable for the principal. The 
loan appears to have been most frequently made upon the 
goods (e7rl rot? (fyopriois , en rl rots yjpr]p,a<TLv^ €7rl rfj ifiiropla ), 
more rarely upon the vessel (eVl rfj vvj i, eVt r<p ttKoIm), and the 
money received for passengers and for freightage (iirl ray 
vav\<p) uo ; in a case mentioned by Demosthenes 641 , in which a 
trierarch borrowed money upon a ship that belonged to the 
state, and to the command of which he expected a successor, 
it is probable that the only security given was the ship’s 
furniture, which was the private property of the trierarch. 

This species of interest, which was so odious at Rome, does 
not appear to have given offence in Greece, and especially at 
Athens, as being a commercial town ; it was, however, exposed 


e3# See Salmas, v. p. 19 ; Schneider 
tit sup. p. 181. 

640 Concerning the expressions in 
use see Schneider ut sup. p. 180. An 
instance of money being borrowed 
upon the passage money and the ves- 
sel occurs in Demosth. in Lacrit. p. 
933, 22, and upon the passage money, 
as it appear^ Diphilus in the passage 
quoted below ; and of money lent upon 
the vessel, Demosth, ibid, and in Dio- 


nysod. p, 1283, 18; comp, the argu- 
ment p. 1282, *‘4. What proofs Hudt- 
walcker (von den Diateten, p. 140) 
can bring in favour of his assertion, 
that at Athens, in cases of Fenus 
nauticum, the ship was always hypo- 
thecated, I am unable to guess. The 
contrary is indeed evident from the 
passages quoted by Schneider and 
myself. 

641 Cont. Polycl. p. 1212 sup. 
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to much risk, as the loss of the security also brought with it 
the loss of both principal and interest : agreements of bottomry, 
in which the lender was not liable to the risk, were prohibited 
by the laws of Rhodes, that is, nobody could take such high 
interest as was customary in bottomry, without exposing him- 
self to the danger of the loss : but since by the Athenian law, 
every person could take as high interest as he could obtain, 
this restriction did not exist at Athens ; and such contracts as 
the Rhodian law prohibited, have no connexion with agreements 
of bottomry, as there would in those cases be either no security 
or one which was not at sea® 4 *. 

Agreements of bottomry were rendered binding by means 
of an instrument styled a maritime contract ( vavrucr) <rvy- 
7pa<^7)) 643 , which was deposited in the hands of a banker® 44 * 
A document of this kind is preserved entire in the speech of 
Demosthenes against the Paragraphe of Lacritus, and part of 
another in the speech against Dionysodorus. The money was 
lent for a fixed time, and for the voyage to a particular place or 
country, and the debtor was bound to go to the place pointed 
out in the agreement, subject to a heavy penalty for the breach 
of this condition® 45 . If it was only lent for the voyage out- 
wards ( €T€po7r\ovs) } the principal and interest were to be paid 
at the place of destination, either to the creditor himself if he 
went the voyage, or to some other person commissioned to 
receive it; of this latter description was the Cermacoluthus, 
who was frequently sent with the ship® 48 ; if the contract was 
for the voyage both inwards and outwards (d/i<f>oTepo7r\ov9), 
the payment was made after the return. 

In these agreements there was generally a double security, 
the debtor being bound in goods to twice the amount of the 
loan, without beiqg able to raise other money upon them® 47 ; 
and in agreements for voyages both inwards and outwards, if 

648 Concerning the meaning of the 845 Demosth. c, Dionysod. p. 1286 
Rhodian law, which Salmasius had not sup. 

perceived, see Hudtwalcker de Fenore 646 Demosth. c. Phorm. p. 909,24; 

Nautico Romano, p. 7. p. 914, 28. 

643 Demosth. c. Lacrit. p. 932, 3 ; 847 Demosth. c. Phorm. p. 908 sqq. 

cf. Lex. Seg. p. 283, and others. c. Lacrit. pp. 925—928. 

® 44 Demosth. c. Phorm. p. 908, 20. 
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the goods given as a security were sold, fresh commodities of 
equal value were to be reladen* 48 . The severity of the laws 
against those '‘who withdrew the security from a creditor, has 
been already remarked ; but it was usual for a penalty to be 
also fixed in the agreements, if the debtor should not repay 
the entire loan, or should act otherwise contrary to the con- 
ditions ; for example, of twice the amount of the principal, or 
of 5000 drachmas on a loan of 2000* 4 ®. Until the time of 
repayment the security, if it was saved, was to be left untouched 
for the creditor : and sometimes, for greater security, even the 
whole property of the debtor was made answerable by a particular 
stipulation* 50 . The money of orphans could not, according to 
law, be lent on bottomry, although this regulation was often 
violated* 41 . 

As the hazard varied materially according to the length of 
the time, the distance of the voyage, the danger to which the 
vessels was exposed from storms, rocks, hostile fleets, pirates, 
or licensed privateers, it is less easy to conceive that there 
should have been an usual rate of interest in Greece for money 
lent on bottomry, than for the mortgage of land; and the 
assertion of Salmasius 653 , that the rate of interest of the fifth 
part (20 per cent.) was the most common at Athens, is entirely 
devoid of foundation. The interest upon money lent only for 
the voyage outwards, must moreover have been less than that 
for the two voyages inwards and outwards, particularly since 
passengers who accompanied the master of a vessel, carrying 
at the same time sums of money with them, would naturally be 
the more ready to lend it to the captain, as they must have 
still incurred the same risk that arose from bottomry, if they 
took it with them without interest. The 10 or 12 per cent, 
interest upon money lent on bottomry mentioned by Di- 
philus* 43 must undoubtedly be understood only of the passage 

648 Demosth. c. Phorm. p. 909, 26. 65i De M. U. I. p. 10 ; v. p. 209, 

849 Demosth. c. Dionysod. p. 1294, where his reference to Xenophon 
12 ; c. Phorm. p. 915, 1 ; p. 916, 27. proves nothing. 

650 Deed in the Oration against La- 653 In the passage which Salmasius 
critus. quotes p. 35. 

841 Lys. Fragm. p. 37. Also the Elsdttc em rfj pvq. yevovevat ku\ dvdcm, 
case in Lys. c. Diogit. p. 908. Ao/Sou/ ra vav\a ku\ dam’ epvyyavoiv* 
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outwards; as also the interest of the eighth part (12i per cent.) 
in Demosthenes** 4 , which the trierarch Apollodorus lent to the 


654 Demosth. cont. Polycl. p. 1211, 
extr. E larayyeXBevrcov be on Bv£ap- 
Tiot . . • • • amytcdfavat top <titov 
e$aipei<rOat, baveierdp tevos eyco dpyvptov 
napd Xaipebrjpov pev tov ’Ava^Xvariov 
TTcvTCKat&oca pvas enl r6t cov, eirraKoaias 
be bpaxpas rrapa Numnrov tov vav<- 
Xtjpov vavnubv dveiXdptjv, os €rv\tv 2 >v 
ev hprrep, erroyboov, #ccd nepyj/as Evk- 
Tijpova . » . fKtXfvad pot, avrbv vavras 
purBdxracrBat, . .... This is the old 
reading, except that I have restored 
pvas for Spaxpds from the manuscripts 
with Salmasius de M. U. V. p. 219, 
and Reiske ; whether 'Apxedrjpov, the 
reading of some manuscripts, and 
oKTaKocriaSy which is approved of by 
Salmasius, should also be replaced, I 
leave undecided. ’Avci Xoprjv is put by 
Anacoluthon for dveXdpevos, which is 
seldom used with pev and be : an in- 
stance however occurs in Herod, vi. 
13, opeovres apa pev eovaav dra^lrjv 
TToXXrjP €K TQ)V ’1 oov OOP ebetcov TO TOVS 
Xoyovs , apa be Karecfialpero cr(f)i etvai 
abvvara tcl fiaariXeos npf]ypara xmep- 
fiaXecrOai, ev re emardpepoi . . . which 
is precisely similar to the passage of 
Demosthenes ; and as KarefyatveTo 
might have been omitted in the former, 
so might dv€i\6pr)v in the latter sen- 
tence ; vi. 19, expf)cr6i) (TTlkolpov xpqtr- 
Trjpiov, r6 pev es avrovs rovs ’Apyeiovs 
<f>epov % TTjP be 7rapep6r)KT)p expr)<re es 
MiXijtriovs. Also vi. 25, ad fin. Simi- 
larly also in Herod, viii. 69, irpos pep 
JLvfiotrj <r<f>€as edeXonaKeeiv, d>s ov 
napedvros qvtovj rore avros napecr- 
Kevacrro BerjoraaBai pavpaxeopTas, the 
transition from the indirect infinitive 
to the indicative. There are also 
other difficulties in this passage, which 
Salmasius and Reiske have been quite 
unable to clear up. The notes of the 
latter commentator are mere trifling, 
as he had no distinct notion of the 
Greek system of interest. ’Em tqkov, 


for which Hier. Wolf wishes to sub- 
stitute the more convenient expression 
of em t6k<p, was thought too indefi- 
nite. Salmasius corrects eyyvtp, and 
Reiske eyyelov tokov, or eyyeioav tokcop j 
if however these words refer at all to 
the rate of interest, one should rather 
expect some more particular percentage 
than the generic term. 4 Os erv^ev &v ev 
'IrjCTTw cannot be referred to vavruedv, 
the latter word being* in the neuter 
gender, as in the parallel passage of 
Xenophon quoted below, Demosth. 
cont. Apliob. i. p. 816, 26, vavruca 
eftbopTjKovra ppas, and elsewhere. But 
Salmasius’ improbable conjectures 6 
and bv, are the less admissible, because 
it cannot be supposed that there was 
some one rate of interest in general 
use at Sestos, without any distinction 
of the risk. Reiske, without the 
slightest authority, has placed the 
words bs ervxe v &v ev Sijotoj errdyboov 
after em t6kov : but the safest way is 
to suppose that endyboov means the 
interest of money lent out on bottomry, 
as it is explained in Lex. Seg. p. 252, 
referring however falsely to a pledge 
of goods : for it may be seen, by com- 
paring Harpocration in v. enoyboov, 
that the gloss refers to this passage. 

My opinion is shortly this : enl t6kov 
is added, in order to remove any 
doubt that Chaeredemus did not lend 
the money to Apollodorus, as being 
his friend and countryman, without 
interest, but, as is stated, errl t6kop, for 
interest. The amount of this it was 
not necessary to state, and it was per- 
haps omitted as it might have been 
unpleasant to Chaeredemus to have it 
mentioned. The words bs ervx €V &> v 
ev 2 t}ctt<p can only be referred to Ni- 
cippus by a very forced construction. 
Most probably they belong to Xaipe- 
brjpov pev tov *Ava<f>Xvoriov ; for since 
it might appear strange that the Ana- 
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ship-captain Nicippus, for the passage from Sestos to Athens, 
but upon the condition that the trireme should first go to 
Hierum to convoy vessels laden with corn, and that the prin- 
cipal and interest should be paid at Athens, in case the ship 
returned safely to port. The amount of this interest of the 
eighth part, Harpocration correctly estimates at 3 oboli to the 
tetradrachm. 

Higher interest in loans upon bottomry frequently occurs ; 
Xenophon in his Treatise upon the Revenues 65 * proposes to 
fcrect public buildings for the convenience of merchants, as a 
means of procuring a profitable return to the citizens, and he 
Supposes that the necessary sum could be collected by contri- 
butions of different magnitude, but that each subscriber would 
obtain an equal return of 3 oboli daily : he then proceeds to 
remark, that those who put in 10 minas, would receive nearly 
the interest of the fifth part, the rate which was commonly 
given in bottomry ( vavrucov a^eSoy eTriTreinrTov), and those 
who put in 5 minas, more than the interest of the third part ; 
that the greater number, who subscribed a less sum, would 
obtain an annual income of more than the Capital which they 
contributed, for example, for 1 mina nearly 2. The interest of 
the fifth and third parts are evidently here considered as 
common in cases of bottomry ; the danger connected with this 
method of investing money, is alluded to by Xenophon, when 
he states it as an advantage to be expected from his proposals, 
that u the profits would arise in the state itself, which appears 
to him to be the most secure and lasting source of revenue.” 
It is also manifest that the interest of the fifth part is here 
precisely 20 per cent, and of the third part 33^ per cent, which 
latter Harpocration 656 correctly fixes at 8 oboli for the tetra- 

i 

the false emendation proposed in p. 
25 as superfluous. 

666 In v. cirtrpirais, referring to a 
passage in Isoms against Calliplion, 
where without doubt the orator was 
speaking of an agreement of bottomry. 
Proceeding upon the example given 
by Harpocration of the method of 
reckoning, via. eight oboli for the 


plilystian should be mentioned as being 
at Sestos, it was natural to add that 
he had been there accidentally. 

3,7 — 14. The whole of this short 
sketch of Xenophon’s, and of the er- 
rors committed in the explanation of 
it, is illustrated in book iv. ch. 21. 
Here I only remark, that Salmasius de 
iyf « U. I. himself considers in p. 132, 
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drachm, and that the former ought not to be confounded with 
the interest of 9 oboli, nor the latter with that at 3 drachmas (18 
and 36 per cent.) For the year being reckoned with Xeno- 
phon at 360 days, 3 oboli a day give an annual income of 180 
drachmas, which for 10 minas are 18, and for 5 minas 36 per 
cent: the former the author calls nearly the interest of the 
fifth part, the latter more than that of the third part. 

Other statements of the rate of interest likewise occur in 
Demosthenes. Phormion had lent 20 minas for a voyage 
inwards and outwards to the Pontus, at an interest of 6 minas, 
that is, at 30 per cent 657 . In the carelessly drawn instrument 
in the speech against Lacritus, 3000 drachmas are lent upon 
Mendeean wine, for a voyage from Athens to Mende or Scione, 
and from thence to the Bosporus, the borrower being at liberty, 
if he prefers it, to sail on to the left along the coast of the 
Black Sea as far as the Borysthenes, at the rate of 225 for 1000 
drachmas for the whole time of absence. In this however it is 
supposed that the borrowers, Phaselitans by birth, are to com- 
mence their voyage back from the Pontus before the early 
rising of Arcturus, in the month Boedromion, about the 20th 
of September, as the autumn ( (fiOivoTronpov ) and with it the 
dangers of navigation then commenced : instead of the interest 
of 22 1 per cent., the higher rate of 30 per cent, or 300 for 1000 
was however to be paid, if the voyage back from the Pontus to 
Hierum, upon the mouth of the Bosporus, should be under- 
taken, as it sometimes was, after the rising of Arcturus 658 . 

Since the agreement extends to different places, and liberty 


tetradraclim, the ignorant compiler of 
the Lexicon Seguer. p. 253, confounds 
the interest of the third part with the 
rate of eight oboli. 

657 Demosth. cont. Phorm. p. 914,6. 

658 See Demosth. cont. Polycl. p. 
1212, 14—24. The situation of Hierum 
is in Bithynia, close to the Thracian 
Bosporus; see Harpocration and Sui- 
das in v. e<£* 'Icpov, and passages re- 
ferred to by Wolf ad Leptin. p. 259. 
It was a port where the masters of 
vessels returning from the Pontus put 


in. The observations of Petit upon 
this agreement are beneath all criti- 
cism. Salmasius de M. U. V. p. 209, 
sqq. explains it at full length, but he 
has entirely lost sight of truth in the 
interpretation of the third clause, and 
by this means vitiates his whole ac- 
count. Ileraldus Anim. in Salmas. 
Obs. ad I. A. et It. ii. 20, takes up 
some of these errors, adding at the 
same time some of his own. The 
words eat/ 8e fit) elcrfidkoxn, after which 
a comma should be placed, cannot, as 
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is allowed to the borrower to sail into the Pontus or not as he 
prefers, there is at the end a farther limitation added, in the 
event of the vessel not running into the Pontus. For in that case, 
in order to avoid the tempests of the dog-days, the vessel was 
to remain in the Hellespont, at the end of July, ten days from 
the early rising of the dog-star (iwl tcvvl), with which the latter 
part of the summer {oirdpa) begins, for the purpose of unlading 
their cargo in a secure place, and then to return to Athens, 
where they have to pay the interest fixed in the preceding year. 
The addition of the words " in the preceding year” is superflu- 
ous, but correct : the instrument was signed in the spring, at 
the time when navigation commenced; now the year ended and 
began about the middle of summer, about the time of the sum- 
mer solstice, and consequently the early rising of the dog-star 
fell in the following year. In this last-mentioned stipulation 
the lower rate of interest is meant; for the higher rate was only 
to be paid if the return from the Pontus took place after the 
rising of Arcturus, and thus if the ship did not run into the 
Pontus, it did not apply at all. On the other hand, a new risk 
might in this case arise, which would not exist if the vessel 
entered the Pontus; the borrowers might return from the Hel- 
lespont during the storms of the dog-days, which in case of a 
voyage in the Pontus could not have taken place on account of 
the greater distance; it is therefore fixed, that in the former 
case, the vessel should remain in the Hellespont. 

With regard to the security of the place where the goods 
were to be disembarked, it is stipulated that no part of the 
cargo should be discharged at any port where the Athenians 
had the right of reprisal (oirov &v firj avKat <acnv ’A OrjvaCois ) : 
one should rather have expected this condition to have been 
made with respect to places where this right kad been granted 
against Athenians (/car 5 ’AOrjvalayy ) : for the creditors, of whom 
one is an Athenian, could not be afraid of the Athenians; 
neither could the borrowers, since they traded at Athens, have 


Salmasius imagines, be referred to the 
passage out of the Hellespont into the 
iEgean Sea, but only, as is evident 


from the whole agreement, to the 
voyage into the Pontus. 
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had anything to apprehend from the Athenians. This difficulty, 
however, is easily removed: for (not to mention that the trier- 
archs at this precise period made reprisals upon the property 
of persons whom the state had given them no authority to 
plunder, and consequently, that both Athenian and Phaselitan 
property might easily have been captured by them), it is evident 
that the moment any property passed either from or to any 
place, against which the Athenians had given permission to 
make reprisals, it became necessary to prohibit by a clause in 
the agreement, the unlading of the goods at any such place, as 
Athenian property, and consequently the security on which the 
money was lent, would be seized there in retaliation, by those 
whom the Athenians had plundered. 

It is to be remarked that these commercial agreements were 
in general made only for the time of a ship’s voyage from the 
spring till the autumn, and sometimes for a still shorter time, 
in the case of a voyage which might be soon ended: a term was 
commonly appointed for payment after the return of the vessel, 
as for example, in the agreement in the speech against Lacritus, 
the principal and interest were to be paid within twenty days 
after the vessel returned to Athens, with the exception of what 
might have been thrown overboard by the common consent of 
all in the ship, or be taken away by the enemy. But the 
interest in bottomry loans was often for a longer period. Thus, 
according to the statement of Demosthenes, an individual bor- 
rowed a sum of money in the month Metageitnion, in the mid- 
dle of summer, and was only bound to repay it in the same 
year, that is, before the beginning of the next summer 659 . In 
this case a proportionally higher rate of interest was doubtless 
given: as it was higher on account of the greater length of the 
voyage 660 . In mc^t cases, however, the creditor withdrew his 
capital in the winter for his own use. 


Demosth. cont. Pionysod. p. 1283, 19, p. 1284, 10. 
« 60 Ibid. p. 1286. extr. 
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Chapter XXIV. 

Rent of Land and Houses in Attica . 

From the rate of interest, we proceed to consider the rent of 
houses and of other kinds of landed property. All the foreign- 
ers and resident aliens, (the latter of whom were estimated with 
their families at 45,000 persons), together with a proportionate 
number of slaves, lived at Athens in hired lodgings. For it 
is evident that foreigners could not become proprietors of 
houses: if then they were at Athens for the sake of trade, or 
for the purpose of conducting their law-suits, which often 
detained them for years 661 , they dwelled in hired lodgings, 
excepting those individuals who were entertained as guests by 
their friends. But the resident-aliens lived almost without 
exception in the city or in the sea-port towns, as they com- 
posed the larger portion of the industrious classes; that they 
could not own houses is in part evident from the statement of 
Xenophon 668 , and partly from the fact that no resident-alien 
could safely lend money upon houses or other landed property, 
a privilege which was confined to the citizens 663 . 

Since then the resident-alien had not the right of owning 
land, landed property was not a valid security for him, as he 
could never come into possession of it. Thus at Byzantium 
the resident-aliens could not obtain the landed estates which 
were mortgaged to them, because they had not the right of 
owning landed property, until the state gave them permission 
to hold their mortgaged lands, though not without their con- 
senting to make a considerable deduction from the principal 664 . 
The same practice prevailed in all Grecian States; if then a 
foreigner was created either a citizen or proxenus, the right of 
holding landed property was expressly granted in the instru- 
ment 665 ; the Isoteles, however, were entitled to the possession 


081 Xenoph. de Rep. Ath. i. cf. 3, 

init. 

66 a De Yectig. 2, 6. 

663 Demosth. proJPliorm. p. 946. 


664 See Pseud- Aristot. GEcon. ii. 2, 3. 

665 See the Arcadico-Cretan Decree 
in Chishull’s Ant. Asiat. p. 119, the 
Byzantine Decree in Demosthenes de 
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of houses, which we learn from the fact that Lysias and Pole- 
marchus had three houses in Athens 666 ; with which their right 
of working mines coincides. The letting of houses at Athens 
was therefore an important branch of business; some built 
lodging-houses (< arvvoucicu ), and speculators ( vav/cXrjpo 4 , <TraO- 
povxoi) rented whole houses in order to let them again to 
under-tenants 667 . 

House-rent, like interest, was paid or calculated by the 
month, and the payment was generally claimed by means of a 
slave 668 . The assertion of the grammarians 889 that it was paid 
by Prytaneias, is in this general sense absurd, though if only 
understood of the houses which belonged to the state, is 
unquestionably correct. Xenophon remarks that house-build- 
ing, if undertaken prudently, was profitable, and might enrich 
the speculator 678 ; but the amount of house-rent in proportion 
to the cost of building and to the value of the house must have 
been very different, according to the situation, and have varied 
with the increase or diminution in the population; after the 
anarchy, the disturbances which then took place having much 
diminished the numbers of the people, many houses produced 
no rent 671 . 

The only precise statement which we possess on the subject 
of house-rent, occurs in Iseeus 678 ; according to whom a house 
at Melite worth 30 minas, and another at Eleusis worth 5 
minas, together produced 3 minas a year, that is 8f per cent.; 
which is low as compared with the rate of interest, and perhaps 
ought not to be taken as the general average, as Salmasius 
supposed 678 . The rent of land must be less than the interest of 


Corona, and. the examples there quoted 
by Taylor, the Deere > of the Chaleians 
in Bceotia in Boeekh. Corp. Inscript. 
No. 1567, also another Byzantine De- 
cree in Grater p. ccccxix. 2, and the 
Decree of the Thebans, Boeekh. Corp. 
Inscript. No. 1565. 

Lys. cont. Erastosth. p. 395. 
Comp, also the passage in Plato, 
although it is not quite decisive, de 
Hep. i. p. 328, B. 


697 Ammonius, Harpocration, Plio- 
tius, and Hesychius inv. mvK\rjpos , 
together with the Commentators, also 
Kuhn ad Poll. 1, 74. 

908 Casaub. ad Theophrast. Char. 10. 

669 Ammonius and Thomas M. in v. 
Trpvrctveiov . 

670 (Econ. 3, 1. 

671 Xenoph. Mem. Socrat. ii. 7, 2. 

672 De Hagn. Hered. p. 293. 

673 De M. U, xix. p, 848. 
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the capital vested in it, if this were lent out ; it is also ex- 
pressly remarked, that in the good old times lands were let to 
the poor at a moderate rent* 74 : according to Iseeus* 7 *, an estate 
in Thria, worth 150 minas, was let for 12 rainas, i. e. at only 
8 per cent. 

Of the letting of slaves, especially together with the mines, 
I have treated above ; the exact percentage cannot however be 
determined ; for although in the speech of Demosthenes against 
Pantaenetus 676 , a mine purchased for 60 minas with 30 slaves, 
reckoned at 105 minas, was let for 105 drachmas a month, yet 
nothing can be concluded from this fact, as the agreement of 
rent was only a form, and in reality the tenant was the pro- 
prietor, and the rent 12 per cent, interest for money lent upon 
the mine and slaves. 

The account that Phormion paid 160 minas a year for the 
rent of Pasion’s banking- shop, besides the tenant having to 
maintain two children of the proprietor’s who were left be- 
hind, is very unintelligible 677 ; who, says Apollodorus, would 
give so much for the wooden furniture, the space, and the 
books ? Pasion himself only made 100 minas a year by his 
banking-shop. This statement indeed occurs in the lease 678 , 
although this document is not sufficiently authenticated: if 
the rent was so considerable, we must suppose with Apollodorus, 
that Pasion at the same time transferred to Phormion some 
money, which was vested in the concern. Afterwards the 
banking-shop without the money employed in it was let for 
a talent 678 , in which case the tenant must have still obtained a 
high profit by trading with borrowed money, which was lent to 
Pasion’s house on account of the credit which it possessed. 

A considerable profit was obtained by the proprietor, if we 
may credit Demosthenes, by the lease of tha house {filtrOaxTis 
oircov), that is, of the whole property 680 , which produced much 


674 Isocrat. Areopag. 12. 

875 Ibid. 

876 P. 967. 

877 Demosth. pro Phorm. p. 966, 6 ; 
p. 960, 10. 

878 Demosth. c. Steph. i. p. nil, 


and concerning the suspiciousness of 
the document, p. 1110, 18. 

679 Demosth. pro Phorm. p. 956, 10 ; 
p. 948, 15. 

880 Concerning the meaning of the 
word oi/ kos see Xenoph. CEcon, i. 4, 5. 
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more than 12 per cent., and by which families worth 2 or 3 
talents often doubled or trebled their means. Thus the pro- 
perty of Antidorus, which had been let to one Theogenes, rose 
in six years from 3^ to 6 talents 881 . In this manner the Archon 
Eponymus, in conjunction with the guardians, was bound to 
let the property of orphans, or a Phasis could be instituted 
against him ; and for the sake of security, the tenant was 
obliged to give a pledge (a7TOTi'fjLr)/j,ay 6 *, 


881 Demosth. c. Aphob. i. 831, 26 
sqq. p. 833, 22 sqq. c. Aphob. yfscvdo- 
fxapr. p. 862, 21. 

88a Lys. c. Diogit. p. 906, extr. 
Isseus de Philoctem. Hered. p. 141. 
Demosth. c. Aphob. in the above- 
quoted passages, Ilarpocration in v. 
aTroTLfxrjralj and his commentators ; 


Hesychius in v. d 7 roTiprjpaTa } Pollux 
viii. 142, and 89, with the commenta- 
tors. Cf. Herald. Animad. in Salmas. 
Obs. ad I. A. et R. iii. 6, 5 sqq. Con- 
cerning the Phasis see Poll. viii. 47, 
the Epitome of Ilarpocration, Etymol. 
Phot. Suid. and Lex. Seg. pp. 313, 
315. 



Note [A], pp . 16, 20. 


In the 60th and 66th notes to the first book, the Author refers to his Com-* 
mcntary on an Inscription published in the Appendix to the original edition, 
and since repeated in his Collection of Inscriptions (i. p. 164); where he has 
added only a short abstract of his former explanation, and therefore it appeared 
desirable to give in this place a translation of the passage referred to. 

The following extract from the inscription is all that is required. 

*Aycra>bf Kal f] fxva f) 2Te[<pavr)<p6pov § pampas €kcit6v rptaKOvra 

#c[alj oktoj irpb[s] ra crrd9pui ra [e] v rS apyvpoK07r[tLG). *]ai [e^cra) poTrrj]u 
(,2 Tt]<f>avr)<f>6pov Bpaxpas Beica ftvo, Kal 7 rcoXf[tr]oocrai/ iravres raXXd [rr]dvra 
rao[r^] r# pva, \ir\f)v] ocra irpbs apyvptov BiapprjBjjv eiprjrai 7 r[a>]\€ip, iVrawrer 
rbv irr)X vv T °v fvy[od la6p]poirov i dyovra ras iKarbv TrevrrjKovra B\p]ax[pa]s roO 
2[r c<f)avt)<f>]6pov. rb Be Trevrdpvovv [to ipnlopiKov c^€r[ea pon~\r)v ipnopLKTjv 
pvd[v], o[tt]o)? IcroppoTTov tov t tt)X €g >s ytvopcvov ayr] ipirop[iKas p]vds e£. to Be 
rdXdvrov rb i[p]iropiKbv [ex«r]&> porr[rjv p]v[ds] ip7r[o]pLKas Trevre, oiras Kal 
tov[to lcr]opp(forov too tt yivopevov dyp €[p.]7ro[piK]oi/ rd[Xai>ror Kal 
p\vds ipnopiKas irevre. 

u In this clause it is ordered that the commercial weight should be greater 
than the common weight ; and that the commercial mina should in the first 
place be equal to 138 drachmas tov o-Tetyavrjfopov, according to the weights in 
the silver mint ( apyupoKoirelov , Pollux vii. 103, Harpocration, Suidas, and 
other grammarians), and secondly, that it should contain 12 additional drach- 
mas tov crreffaavtjifidpov, so that the whole would amount to 160 drachmas. 
Here we are met with questions which do not admit of an easy solution. In 
the first place, what is STe^avtjcftopos 9 '2re(})avri(fi6pos was a hero at Athens, 
and had a fip&ov, but the grammarians have not themselves any accurate 
knowledge concerning him. See Harpocration, Photius, and Suidas in 
2Tf(ftamf<l>6pos t Lex. Seg. p. 301, Mem's. Lect. Att. iv. 10. Compare Sturz 
Fragment. Hellan. p. 69. The f)p<bov was doubtless the same as the house 
which was called '2,Te<t>avri<j>6pov (not 2Te(j>avrj(f)6pos), although the gloss of 
Hesychius is rather obscure : 'S.recpavov (f)opeovra- dir oXkov tiv6s KaXovpevov 
oT€<j>avi)<f)6pov. The contrary opinion of Meursius on this point must be 
attributed to mere inadvertency. This fjp&ov was mentioned by Antiphon 
against Nicocles quoted in Harpocration, Photius, and Suidas: 2 Tetpavrjffropos' 
*Avr«f>ci>v eV r<p irpbs Nt kokXccT 2T€(pavrj<fi6pov fjp&ov# cos eo ikcv, tjv iv rats 
*A0r)vcus. Now in the same speech the silver mint was mentioned, according 
to Harpocration : ' ApyvpoKoireiov' 9 A vrxp&v iv r<$> irpbs NtKoickea, &c. Can it 
be doubted that in Antiphon, as well as in the present inscription, Stephane- 
phorus occurred in connexion with the silver mint ? I conjecture therefore 
that at Athens the mint was combined with a chapel of this hero, as in Rome 
with the temple of Juno Moneta ; that the standard weights for coin were kept 
in this sanctuary, which belonged to the chief mint, as at Rome they were 
preserved in the temple of Juno Moneta; and that from this circumstance the 
drachmas of the weight used for silver were called drachmas rov 2re(}>avr)<f>6pov. 
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As however it is fixed tliat the commercial mina should contain 13ft 
drachmas r*v ' SrcfpavrjfpopQv, to which, were to be farther added lit 
drachmas of the same weight, it is at once evident, from the adoption Of 
so irregular a number as 138, that this could dot have been a new or arbitrary 
arrangement, but that it must have proceeded upon some ancient regulations 
with regard to the common and the mint weights. Our object is now to 
ascertain in what this dissimilarity consisted. It is well known that Solon 
diminished the weight of the coin; his intention being to favour the debtors, 
by enabling them to repay their debts in a depreciated currency. The mina, 
as well before as after the time of Solon, manifestly contained 100 drachmas : 
but 100 drachmas, before Solon interfered with the currency, were heavier 
than after. Plutarch affirms that Solon increased the measures at the same 
time that he diminished the weight of the coin i this however is absurd ; for by 
this means the proprietors of mortgaged land would have received ho possible 
benefit ; they would rather have experienced a loss, if they exchanged at the 
old price a larger measure of products of the soil against a smaller weight of 
poin$ nor can Solon be well supposed to have had any other motive than this 
in increasing the measures. If there is any meaning in Plutarch’s statement} 
he can only wish to express a proportional increase in the weights, f. e. that 
while the weight for money was reduced, the weights for commodities remained 
the same. 

This view of the subject is peculiarly fitted to explain the present inscrip- 
tion. The weight universally used in Athens before the time of Solon, as 
well for silver as for other commodities, was such, that 138 of the new 
drachmas were equal to a mina. Salon allowed this weight to remain for all 
uses of trade, but made the coin so much lighter, that the mina of silver was 
to the commercial mina as 100 to 138. It is now easy to perceive why late 
writers, being deceived by this ratio, supposed the weight to have been 
increased; for after this change the commercial mina weighed 138 drachmas, 
having before only weighed 100 : but it was only in comparison with silver, 
and not absolutely, that it had sustained an increase. Upon this supposition 
the new silver mina of Solon was equal to 72 1| ancient drachmas; for 
100 : 138 : s 72§g : 100. It is not however possible that Solon could have 
purposely introduced such a proportion ; probably he had intended to diminish 
the weight of the coin by a fourth part, so that 7 5 old drachmas were to be 
coined into 100 new : the money however (for at that time coined money was 
doubtless in use) proved in fact to be not sufficiently heavy ; and it was 
observed that 100 of the new drachmas were only equal to 72§| of the old; or, 
what is the same thing, 100 of the old to 138 of the new; accordingly the ratio 
between the commercial mina and the new silver mina was fixed at 138 to 100, 
not, as it would have been according to the ratio originally intended, at 1334 
to 100. 

Thus far everything appears to be a mere assumption, made for the purpose 
of explaining the mode of fixing the commercial mina made use of in the 
present decree: but the following testimony gives it the authority of an histo- 
rical fact. Plutarch (Solon, 15) informs us that Solon made the mina of 100 
drachmas, whereas it had previously contained 73, by which change the value 
of money was diminished; €Karbv yap t7roirjae bpaxp&v rrjv pvav , irpSrepov 
cftbopfjKovra kcu rpicov ovaavy coot’ aptOpa ptv icrou, bvwp.fi b * tXarrov cnrobi- 
bovrov axpf\ficr$at pip rovs €ktIpoptus peydXa, prjbip bi (iSkaimcrBcu tovs 
K opi(opfvovs. It will at first sight be perceived, that Plutarch here expresses 

L 
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himself ambiguously. What relief could it have been to debtors who owed 
several minas, that the division of the mina was altered, and the drachma 
diminished, while the mina itself remained the same ? And again, can it be 
believed that the mina contained 73 drachmas, a prime number, not divisible 
without a remainder ? Plutarch follows Androtion, who had doubtless stated that 
a weight of silver, which before Solon had only been equal to 73 drachmas, had 
been coined by Solon into a mina, or 100 drachmas. This statement so nearly 
agrees with the view before taken, that the coincidence cannot be the result of 
chance. Both statements differ only by the fraction of a drachma ; the number 
obtained from the decree is however doubtless the more correct one, and the 
other is only an approximation. The following circumstance should also be 
observed. The Euboic talent was to the Attic talent of Solon as 72 to 70, 
which is the same as 75 to 721*. If we assume that this ratio is not strictly 
accurate, but that the correct one is 75 to 72||, or, what is the same, 72 to 
70, the ancient Attic talent, before the change of Solon, was to the Euboic as 
100 to 75, and Solon, in his diminution of the weight for silver, intended to 
introduce the Euboic standard, without however entirely accomplishing his 
object/* 
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Chapter I. 

The Comparative Importance of the Financial Management in 
Ancient and Modem States . 

The preceding enquiries haying opened the way for the pur- 
suance of the main subject of this work, the first question which 
arrests our attention is, whether in ancient times the operation 
of the financial system was of the same general and predomi- 
nant importance, and exercised that influence upon the welfare 
and decline of nations, which it possesses in modern days. 
Hegewisch 1 2 * * * * * first expressed his astonishment that in the states 
of antiquity, revolutions had been so seldom caused by taxation 
and financial regulations, which have been the chief sources of 
disturbance among modern nations. A later writer has ac~ 
counted for this difference by stating that in ancient times the 
civil and judicial constitution was the principal cause of revolu- 
tions, whereas in modern times these have resulted chiefly from 
the system of finance 8 . It is indeed true that in the democra- 
cies of antiquity a revolution could scarcely arise from a refusal 
to pay taxes; and iin the states of Greece, at its most flourish- 


1 Historischer Versuch uberdioRci- 
mischen Finanzen, p. 44 sqq. 

2 Wagemann de quibusdam causis, 

ex quibus turn in veteribus turn in re- 

centiorum civitatibus turbse ortae sunt, 

aut status reipublicse immutatus est, 

Heidelberg. 1810, 4to. [It may, how- 

ever, be remarked, that Aristotle men- 


tions in his Politics that some persons 
considered the distribution of property 
as the main cause of revolutions in the 
Greek states : boicd tkti t 6 irtp\ rat 
ovaias dual ptywrov rera^dai Ka\S>t’ 
irepi yap tovtcdu noulcrBai <f>acri rht 
oraaeit rraurat. ii. 4.— Traxsi.] 

L 2 
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ing period, democracy was the prevailing form of government. 
In this form of polity, the imposers and payers of taxes are in 
fact the same persons: whence then was there a possibility of 
dissension between the two classes? Besides, in a democracy 
the people never apply the public money to objects which are 
opposed either to their real or apparent interests, which is not 
unlikely to happen under an aristocratic or despotic form of 
government. If then discontent was at any time excited 
amongst particular individuals by the financial measures of the 
state, the majority of the citizens concurred in and supported 
them, they themselves having been the very persons with whom 
they originated. That an insurrection should arise from this 
cause was consequently as improbable as that popular commo- 
tions should be caused at Athens by a summons to war. The 
chief sources of disturbance must have been created by en- 
croachments upon the rights of the citizens, especially with 
respect to their share in the governing power; whereas in the 
monarchies of modern times, the people being for the most part 
indifferent as to who fills the office of king, only feel themselves 
oppressed by those who obstruct them in the enjoyment of 
their property, and diminish their means of subsistence by the 
imposition of taxes and by other compulsory measures; except- 
ing that at particular periods, when the sense of the nation has 
been more generally excited, the people have pressed for an 
ampler recognition of their rights. In those ancient states 
which were not democracies, the government, especially that of 
tyrants, was indeed generally odious from the burthens with 
which it oppressed the people, but still more so on account of 
the loss of freedom. These two causes together produced num- 
berless revolutions. 

It should however be borne in mind, that? in the republican 
states, the attention paid to the public finances was by no 
means so inconsiderable as some writers have imagined; wealth 
was not less an object of desire at that than at the present 
time; the exigencies of the state were, comparatively speaking, 
not fewer than in modern Europe, at least as far as Athens is 
concerned; although the objects to which the expenditure was 
directed, and the means of extricating the state from an unfore- 
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seen pressure, differed in many points, with the difference in 
the political circumstances, from the corresponding practices in 
modern days. The ancients, for reasons which we shall after- 
wards explain, had no artificial public system of finance; but 
the exigencies of the state were not on that account less press- 
ing upon individuals. If at the present day any additional 
taxes were required for the purpose of paying off the national 
debt, the payers of taxes would not be called upon at a period 
of urgent necessity; and the sum, which at the precise moment 
of need could only be raised in full to the great inconvenience 
of the taxed, would with moderate interest be paid off in a 
series of years: whereas, according to the usual practice in 
ancient times, the expenses of the commonwealth were imme- 
diately defrayed by the payers of taxes, and a part of their 
capital was sacrificed, which might have been turned with profit 
to fresh production. So that the want of a public system of 
finance was rather injurious than otherwise to the citizens of 
the ancient states, and the administration of finance more 
oppressive. 

Nor can it be inferred that this branch of the administra- 
tion was held , in low esteem at Athens, from the circumstance 
that no archon was placed at the head of it; for the influence of 
the archons even in early times had become very inconsiderable. 
But in every Greek state the finances were in the hands of the 
sovereign power; and at Athens the legislation on financial 
matters belonged to the people, the administration of them to 
the supreme council. Then, as well as now, the administration 
of the finances was considered one of the most important 
branches of public affairs; and the statesman who, like Aristides 
and Lycurgus, succeeded in placing them in a flourishing con- 
dition, gained the goodwill of the people and the admiration of 
posterity. Some statesmen in the ancient days of Greece even 
occupied themselves exclusively with this branch of the admi- 
nistration 8 ; and all the great demagogues endeavoured to obtain 
over it either a direct or an indirect influence, since the manage- 
ment of the public money afforded both the most effectual 


3 Aristofr. Polit. i. 7, (11.) 
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means of advancing themselves into favour with the people and 
of maintaining that position. Thus Eubulus of Anaphlystus 4 , 
who applied himself in particular to financial affairs, obtained a 
lasting popularity, although it was chiefly acquired by flattering 
the avarice of a pleasure-seeking people, through the distribu- 
tion and lavish expenditure of the public money. In Athens, 
the ministers of finance would have been held in as high esteem 
as in modern states, if all measures of general policy had not 
been deliberated on and decided by the mass of the people; 
notwithstanding which the chief manager of the public revenue 
was always looked up to as one of the most important public 
officers. In the progress of time the faulty management of the 
finances of Athens essentially contributed to the destruction of 
the state, more especially from the period when she was forced 
to defend herself from foreign attack. If the powers of the 
government are misdirected, the moral condition of a state can- 
not alone preserve it. Immoderate exertions and excesses 
equally render a state and an individual incapable of performing 
their proper functions. Now Athens overstrained both her 
mental and physical powers (of which the power arising from 
wealth is not the least), partly in great and noble exertions, 
partly in vain and profligate waste; after which she naturally 
fell into such a state of weakness and inactivity, as to be unable 
to resist the first violent pressure to which she might be ex- 
posed. Can it then be maintained, that financial regulations 
were of less importance in ancient than in modern times, or 
that they had less influence upon the public welfare? Unques- 
tionably not; provided that the comparison is correctly insti- 
tuted, and that the distinction is kept in view which is caused 
by the wide dissimilarity between the size of the most remark- 
able and important states of antiquity, and those of modern 
Europe. 

J. J. Rousseau 5 maintains, that a government becomes more 
dependent on its finance in proportion as the othey energies of 


4 Plutarch. Prsec. Reip. Ger. 15 j 
ef. ASschin. c. Ctesiph. p. 417. 

5 Discours eur Torigine et les fonde- 


mens de l’indgalitd parmi les homines, 
p. 314. Geneva, 1782, vol. i. of his 
works. 
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the people decline, and that a state may be considered as having 
arrived at the last stage of corruption, when it has no other 
power than that which is derived from its wealth. In this 
manner, he thinks, all governments tend incessantly to decay, 
and consequently that no state can endure, if its revenues are 
not perpetually increasing. Although these remarks may not 
be wholly correct in the extended sense in which he applies 
them, they are still supported by a large majority of facts; and 
it is certain that as long as the early vigour of the human mind 
is still unimpaired, the state is far less in need of those artifi- 
cial arrangements which are necessary for the levying of money 
from the people. For as soon as the pressure of any immediate 
and urgent necessity excites the citizens, they spare no sacrifice 
or exertion to satisfy the exigency. This was the case with 
respect to Athens before the administration of Pericles, and 
particularly before the Peloponnesian war, at which time a 
great change in the Athenian character took place. Their 
oppression of the allies, and the consequent employment of 
mercenaries, taught the Athenians to place greater reliance upon 
the assistance of foreigners, than upon their own exertions; the 
poison, however, operated slowly, because the feelings of honour 
with which the overthrow of the barbarians and the liberation 
of their common country had inspired them, were not as yet 
obliterated; while ambition still in some degree supplied the 
place of purer motives, and the fear of a momentary sacrifice 
was overcome by the hope of the ample compensation which 
would probably follow in the train of victory. It is certain that 
after the age of Pericles the administration of the finances 
became of greater importance, and that the expenses of the 
state increased, as public principle declined. Athens, however, 
by the augmentation of the tribute received from her allies, as 
well as by the imposition of customs and other duties, found 
the means of increasing her revenues. By these means she 
succeeded in maintaining herself, notwithstanding her many 
reverses and defeats, until not only her moral strength had 
almost expired, but her revenues also had greatly diminished. 
Then it was that she became powerless and lost her inde- 
pendence. 
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Rousseau infers from the principles above laid down, that 
the first maxim of financial administration is to restrain as much 
as possible the tendency to expense, and to exert the utmost 
vigilance in order to anticipate the appearance of any want. 
He thinks that in spite of every care, the remedy will always be 
too late for the disease, and the state will thus be left in a suf- 
fering condition; that at the moment when one expense is 
about to be retrenched, another arises; that additional re- 
sources are themselves productive of new difficulties, the people 
become oppressed, the government loses all its strength, and 
notwithstanding its great expenditure, is able to effect little. 
Rousseau is of opinion that by these principles we may account 
for the almost miraculous phenomenon of the ancient govern- 
ments having been enabled to effect more with their frugality than 
modern states can perform with all their riches. I quote this 
remark with a view to caution the reader against applying it to 
Athens, where after the time of Pericles, expense was heaped 
upon expense, the administration of finance became continually 
of more importance, and the difficulties continually greater. It 
also throws a strong light upon the public salaries at Athens; 
although these resulted in part from other circumstances, such 
as the poverty of the citizens, and the pretensions which the 
state would not consent to abandon, though unable to satisfy 
them from its own resources. This increase in the expenses of 
the community far above the measure of its strength, rendered 
an attention to the affairs of finance more necessary to the 
Athenians than to any other Grecian state. 


Chapter II. 

t 

Subject of the Second , Third , and Fourth Books , stated. 

To obtain a knowledge of the financial system of Athens in its 
whole extent, we must consider how it was administered, what 
were the exigencies of the state, and what revenues there were 
to meet therri, and whether the latter were in general sufficient, 
or whether at times they produced a surplus, and what extraor- 
dinary resources were available on the appearance of difficulties. 
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We here limit ourselves to the economy of the state alone; 
excluding subordinate companies and corporations; although, 
as Athens was both a city and a state, many things must be 
included in the public finances, which in larger nations would 
only belong to corporate bodies; and again, many parts of the 
finances of subordinate communities were so intimately con- 
nected with the state, that on that account they ought not to 
be passed over. The expenses of the temples and sacred cor- 
porations were partly defrayed from revenues of their own, 
which were independent of the state, and thus far they will not 
be treated of in this book; but in so far as the state advanced 
contributions, or availed itself of the sacred revenues and 
treasures in pecuniary difficulties, upon the condition of restor- 
ing them 8 , the finances of the state and of the sacred institutions 
are linked together, and the latter therefore deserve at least an 
occasional consideration. 


Chapter III. 

Supreme Authorities for the Financial Administration ; the 
People and the Senate . Subordinate Authorities . 

The legislative authority in matters of finance, as in all other 
things, belonged to the people, as being sovereign (/ cvpios ). 
All the regular expenses and revenues were determined by the 
laws which it enacted, and every extraordinary measure received 
its authority by a decree of the people. But the administration 
was entrusted to the Senate of 500, as the agents of the com- 
munity, who were responsible to the people : this council pre- 
pared questions in debate for the popular assembly, and had 
the different branches of the public economy under its superin- 
tendence, That the power of the senate with reference to mat- 
ters of finance was as extensive as here represented, is evident 
from the following examples. According to Xenophon’s Trea- 
tise upon the Athenian republic 7 , the senate was occupied with 


8 Cf. e. g. Thucyd. ii. 13 ; vi. 0. 


7 3, 2. See Petit, Leg. Att. ii. 1, 1. 
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providing money, with receiving the tribute, and with the 
management of naval affairs and of the temples. The letting of 
the duties was under its superintendence. Those who had 
received sacred or public monies from the state were bound to 
pay them to the senate, or it enforced the payment of them 
according to the laws relating to the farming of duties 8 9 : it had 
therefore the right of sending the farmers or their securities to 
prison in case of non-payment®. The Apodectce delivered to 
this body an account of the monies received and still remaining 
due; in the presence of this council the treasurers of the god- 
dess transferred and accepted the treasures, and received the 
fines. The senate arranged also the application of the public 
money even in trifling matters, such for example as the salary 
of the poets: the superintendence of the cavalry maintained by 
the state, and the examination of the infirm (ahvvaToi) sup- 
ported at the public cost, are particularly mentioned among its 
duties: the public debts were also paid under its direction 10 . 
From this enumeration we are justified in inferring that all 
questions of finance were confided to its supreme direction. It 
is possible that in early times the Areopagus, which was of so 
great importance before its power was diminished by Ephialtes, 
also exercised some authority in affairs of finance. For in the 
Persian war this tribunal once directed that every person bear- 
ing arms or serving in the fleet should receive eight drachmas 
from the Areopagites 11 (by which public, and not private, money 
is meant), whence it might be concluded, that the authority 
of this supreme office of government extended to financial 
matters. 

The officers subordinate to the senate, by whom the ma- 
chinery of finance was worked, may be classed under three 
heads: in the first place, those who made ‘the arrangements 


8 Demosth. c. Timocr. p. 730. 

9 See the Oath in Petit iii. 12, 2; 
cf. 10. 

10 Boeckh. Corp. Jnscript. No. 76. 

The senate also is mentioned in con- 
nection with the sacred money in 


another inscription (No. 80, ibid.), 
but in what particular relation is not 
stated. 

11 Plutarch. Themist. 10, from Aris- 
totle. 
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and preparations necessary for the collection of the revenue, or 
collected it themselves; secondly, the treasurers of the offices 
into which the revenues were paid, in which they were kept, 
and where they were again disbursed; and thirdly, those whose 
duty it was to discharge the accounts. Concerning the first 
division it will be unnecessary to say much, as in treating of 
the revenue the method of its collection must be in part con- 
sidered. All regular duties were let to farmers (TeXcovat); for 
these imposts therefore no particular places of payment were 
necessary, except for receiving the money from the farmers; an 
office was however required to arrange the letting, or (as the 
ancients term it) the sale of the duties. Now every thing that 
the state sold or farmed out, taxes, lands, mines, confiscated 
property, (including the property of public debtors after the 
expiration of the last term,) the persons of resident aliens who 
had not paid their protection money, and foreigners who had 
been guilty of illegally assuming the rights of citizenship or of 
the offence of Apostasion; all these duties were left to the care 
of the ten Pole tee, a board {apxv )> to which each tribe contri- 
buted one member, and which met at a place called Poleterion 1 *. 
Among them was a Prytaneus, who presided; for the sale of 
the duties they were allowed the assistance of the directors of 
the Theoricon 18 ; but they managed everything in the name and 
under the authority of the senate alone, for which reason in the 
sale of the fiftieth and of the tax upon prostitutes we read of 
the co-operation of the senate 14 . The property of the temples 
was however let by the directors of sacred property, as may be 
inferred from the Sandwich inscription, in which the Amphic- 
tyons of Delos render an account of the leases; the property of 
the tribes and boroughs was let by themselves through their 
ow'n agent or manager, to whom the payments were also made 15 . 


18 Aristot. de Rep. Athen. ap. Har- 
pocr. in v. 7rai\r}T(u y Suidas in vv. 
irocikrjTai and ttwXtjtt)?, Phot, in v. 
na>\r)Tai (twice), Hesych. and Lex. 
Seg. p. 291 j Pollux viii 99 ; Harpocr. 
in v. ficroUiov; Demosth. c. Aristogit. 
i. p. 787 ; cf. Petit, ii. 5, 2. The ex- 


planation in Lex. Seg. p. 192, 21, is 
incorrect. 

13 Pollux viii. 99. 

14 See book iii. c. 4 and 7* 

See Boeckh, Inscript. 158, 103, 
104, book iii. c. 2; Demosth. c. Ku- 
bulid. p. 13)8, 18. 
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Another class of the public revenues consisted of the justice- 
fees and fines; these were registered by the presidents of the 
court of justice which had decided the cause, when the part that 
accrued to the state was paid over to the officers named ex- 
actors (7 Tpa/cropes), and the portion which was allotted to any 
god was placed in the hands of the treasurers of the proper 
temple, who either received the money or annulled the judg- 
ment 1 *. Certain fines were registered by the king-archon 17 , 
doubtless in his capacity of head of the court of justice. When 
the payment had been made, the names were erased by the 
officers whose duty it was to exact the money, for example, the 
practores, together with the senate 18 . The tributes of the 
allies were probably paid without the immediate interference of 
the Athenian state; yet in this case also it was sometimes 
necessary to appoint certain temporary authorities, such as the 
officers who fixed the sum to be paid by the subject state 
(tircy panels)'*, and others who collected the tribute, if it had 
fallen into arrear (e/eXoYet?) ; the latter, however, were chosen 
from among the rich, nor can theirs be considered as a perma- 
nent situation more than the former, as they are only mentioned 
in a fragment of Antiphon concerning the tribute of the Samo- 
thracians 40 . As the Spartans had their harmosts, so had the 
Athenians officers named episcopi ( I'kIctkottql , <j>v\a/c€s) as 
inspectors in the tributary states; Antiphon had mentioned 
them in his oration concerning the tribute of the Lindians* 1 , 
but we are not informed whether they were in any way con- 
cerned with the collection of the tributes. Each tribe was 


16 Lysias vi rep tov arpartwrov, p.- 
323, 324 ; Pemosth. c. Macart. p. 1074, 
sqq.; Andoc. de Myst. p. 36; jEschin. 
c. Timarch. p. 62, 63; Orat. c. Tlieo- 
crin. p. 1327, 29; p. 1337, 26; De- 
liiosth. c. Aristog. i. p. 776, 18. [The 
authors of the Attische Process, p. 32, 
observe, that “ this last assertion must 
be limited to the fines summarily im- 
posed by the magistrates (eirtjSoAai) ; 
for no public officer had power either 
to mitigate or remit a penalty decreed 
by a court of justice.” — Traxsjl.] 


17 Andoc. de Myst. p. 37. 

18 Andoc. ut sup. p. 38. 

19 See belowj»note 23. 

20 In Harpocr. and Suidas. Whe- 
ther these are the same as the fVcAoyeis 
appointed by lot like the practores, 
who are mentioned in Lex. Seg. p. 
190, 26, or different officers are meant, 
is not certain : probably the passage 
in this Lexicon refers to all eWoyeis. 

%l Cf. Schol. Arist. Av. 1023. Har- 
pocr. in v. cVto-fcoTToi, and see b. iiu 
cli. 16. 
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bound to take care that the regular public services (\ecrovpyiai,) 
were correctly performed by the citizens: which inspection 
therefore fell within the department of the head managers of 
the tribes {iirLpeX^ral reov (j> v\u>v), to whom this duty, as well 
as that of administering the funds of the tribes, is attributed by 
ancient writers 22 . The superintendence and allotment of the 
trierarchy was divided between certain authorities, who will be 
pointed out in a subsequent part of this work, and the chief 
managers of the companies appointed for its direction, who in 
ancient times were doubtless the naucrari, and subsequently the 
managers of theSymmoriee (i7rcp€\rjTal rwv avppopicov). For the 
extraordinary property tax (etcr^opa), certain persons were nomi- 
nated, in order to determine the amount of the contributions, who, 
as well as the officers who fixed the rate of the tributes of the 
allies, were called imy panels or 8 Lay panels, and were probably 
ten in number; these officers also prosecuted those who were 
in arrear 23 . Besides these authorities, the directors of the Sym- 
morise, from the time that this establishment was connected 
with the property taxes, must have had the chief management 
of the distribution. Certain persons were also employed as 
collectors 24 . Lastly, the demarchs must have been highly ser- 
viceable in all affairs connected witli these taxes, as, before the 
institution of their office, were the naucrari, since they were able 
to afford the best information concerning^ the property of the 
inhabitants 25 . We are indeed told that the demarchs collected 
public money from the citizens 23 , which might only mean that 
they enforced the claims which a borough in its corporate capa- 
city had upon its members or upon a tenant renting some of 
its property; it may however be safely allowed that they were 
employed for various debts and dues claimed by the state* 7 . 

2 

82 See Sigon. de Rep. Athen, iv. 2. the officers alluded to in Demosth. c. 

83 Harpocrat. in vv. imypafais, did- Polycl. p. 1209, 9. 
ypappa; Suidas in different places, in 85 Pollux viii. 100. 

vv. tmypafais, diaypafais, didypappa, 23 Demostli. c. Eubul. ut sup. Con- 
and imyv«>povcs ; Etymol. in vv. eVt- cerning tlio Naucrari in this point of 
ypafais and iTziyvd>p.ov€^. Lex. Seg. view, see book iii. ch. 2. 
p. 254 ; Pollux viii. 103 ; Isocr. Tra- 27 An example, although not satis- 
pez. 21 ; cf. Sigon. R. A. iv. 3. factory, may be seen in Boeckh, In- 

84 Suid. in v. cTcXoyccr. These are script. 00. 
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The senate and the people on particular occasions appointed 
certain persons for the collection of the outstanding property- 
taxes, a duty for which Androtion and nine others were 
once selected 48 . In like manner the syndics ( <rvvScfcoc ), who 
were introduced after the dominion of the Thirty Tyrants, were 
authorities nominated for the moment, being revenue law- 
officers of the state, who decided upon confiscated property 88 ; 
the cruWoyet?, who made a list of the property of the oligarchs 
previously to its confiscation 30 ; the %V T V Ta h a revenue-board 
which was at times appointed to ascertain who were indebted 
to the public, particularly with regard to fraud and conceal- 
ment 81 . The same name however was applied also to persons 
who were entrusted by the state on certain occasions with the 
discovery of other offences 88 . These and the practores are 
reckoned by Pollux 33 among the inferior officers (vTrrjperal); 
but their office was an office of government which citi- 

zens of high rank were not ashamed to accept. 


* 8 Demostli. c. Androt. 

29 Sigon. R. A. iv. 4 ; Petit, iii. 2, 
31, where Wesseling quotes from Va- 
lesius upon Harpocration, in v. ctvvSikoi, 
the decisive passages of Lysias (pro 
Mantith. p. 574, rrepi dtjp. a8iK. p. 597, 
in Poliuch, p. 613, pro Aristoph. bonis, 
p. 635). Photius also has transcribed 
the article of Harpocration in v. avv- 
biKoi. Cf. Herald. Animadv. in Sal- 
mas. Observ. iii. 10, 13. 

30 Vid. ad Inscript. 167. 

31 Sigon. R. A. iv. 3. Hudtwalcker 
von den Diateten, p. 58, and also De- 
mosth. c. Timocrat. p. 696, 9; Lex. 
Seg. p. 261. Both the latter passages 
are given by Sluiter Lect. Andocid. 
p. 55. Cf. Phot, in v. £t)tt)tt)s. At 
Pellene they were called paarpot ; the 
word paarrjpfs occurred in Hyperides. 


See Harpocr. Lex. Seg. p. 279. Suid. 
Phot, in vv. paarrjpfs and pacrreipes. 
According to the Lex. Seg. and Pho- 
tius in the first article, it was their 
duty to examine confiscated property, 
and they were therefore nearly allied 
to the trvXXoyetf. I should observe 
that Hudtwalcker (p. 32) is in my 
opinion incorrect in only considering 
the zetetoo as an office of government 
(apxn) in the same manner that this 
title is conferred upon judges, heralds, 
and clerks ; but I must defer to ano- 
ther place the explanation of the word 
dpXV> an d its opposite irjrrjpto-ia., as 
employed in tl^3 political language of 
Athens. 

33 Andoc. de Myst. p. 7> IS, 20, 32. 

33 viii. 114, 115. 
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Chapter IV. 

The Apodectce, or Receivers . 

All the revenues under the care of the preparatory officers 
were necessarily delivered up to others, who either distributed 
them for the public service or kept them for security, Aris- 
totle 84 , in speaking of the officers of government, mentions those 
to whom the public revenues are paid, as well as others who 
keep and distribute them to separate branches of the adminis- 
tration: these are called, he adds, Apodectee and treasurers. 
At Athens there were ten apodectce, after the number of the 
tribes, chosen by lot; these were introduced by Cleisthenes in 
the place of the ancient Colacretae. They kept the lists of all 
persons who were indebted to the state, received the money 
which was paid in, made an entry of it, and marked the out- 
standing sums, erased the names of the debtors from the list in 
the senate-house in presence of the senate, and returned this 
register into the archives: and lastly, they together with the 
senate, distributed the money that had been paid in, that is to 
say, they assigned it to the separate offices. Their duties were 
accurately described by Aristotle, in his constitution of Athens. 
They also had power to decide causes connected with the sub- 
jects under their management 5 , a privilege which was allowed 
to nearly all public officers at Athens. As far as can be ascer- 
tained from the accounts which are still extant, they received in 
the presence of the senate all the monies which belonged to the 
state; but the revenues of the temples and of the small corpo- 
rations were independent of them: nor had they any funds of 
their own, but oply distributed to the different offices the 
money that was paid in. If their duties should appear confined, 

34 p 0 iit. vi. 8. shall not always quote the latter gram* 

89 Pollux viii. 97. Harpocr. in v. marian, as for the most he only copied 
dirobfKTat from Aristotle and Andro- other authorities. The apodectf© also 
tion, Suid. Etym. Hesych. Lex. Seg. occur in Demosth. c. Timocrat. p. 7&0, 
p. 198, and Zonaras in v. dnoSfKrat. I 24, as persons who were present at the 
may mention here, once for all, that I paying in of money. 
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it will not seem surprising that the duty of receiving the tributes 
of the allies is expressly ascribed to them by Pollux, notwith- 
standing the hellenotamiee appear to have been appointed for that 
purpose : for although the latter, before the funds of Delos were 
transferred to Athens and united with the Athenian treasury, 
had the entire levying and management of the tributes, it was 
possible for the tributes to have been afterwards received by 
the apodectse in the senate, and have been then paid into the 
office of the hellenotamiee to defray the expenses which were 
assigned to their funds. After the abolition of the helleno- 
tamiee, the apodectee were the only officers who could have 
received the tributes. The treasurers™ of the tribes and bo- 
roughs also received and administered the money belonging 
to these corporations; and in the same manner the revenues 
which periodically accrued to the sacred corporations, were paid 
to their own treasurers independently of the apodectee. 


Chapter V. 

The Treasurer of the Goddess , and of the other Gods. 

Every temple of importance had a treasure which was com- 
posed of offerings, and of the surplus of the amount of the 
sacred property, together with other receipts which belonged 
to the particular deity, and these treasures were under the 
management of the treasurers of the sacred monies (jafilai tcov 
lepwv xpiyAaToov) 37 . The sacred treasure of the greatest magni- 
tude at Athens was that of Minerva, upon the Acropolis; to 
which (not to mention in this place the public monies which 
were deposited there), not only the large amount of sacred 
offerings and rents 38 , many hues without any deduction, and of 
others a per centage equal to the tenth part, were assigned, but 
also the tithe of all prizes taken in war, together with that of 


36 Concerning these officers, see 
Chandler Inscript, ii. 109, where the 
rajjiias of a borough, and another in- 
scription (n. 142, ed. Boeckh,) where 


the rafilas of a tribe occurs. 
87 Aristot. Polit. vi. 8. 

38 See book hi. c. 12. 
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confiscated property 8 *. Many articles of great value were pre- 
served in the neighbouring temples, but the chief treasure was 
deposited in the opisthodomus of the Parthenon 40 , ever after 
the building of that temple. These treasures of the temple of 
Minerva were under the care of the treasurers of Minerva or 
of the goddess, who were also called treasurers of the sacred pro- 
perty of Minerva or of the goddess ( racial t rjs Qeov or t«v 
rrj $■ 6eov , rapulai tcov tcpcbv XPV /^areoi/ rrjs * Adrjvaia Tapuiai 
tcov iepcov xprHJLaTwv ? Oeov ). The most ancient mention of 
them, which is in Herodotus 41 , refers to the time of the battle 
of Salamis; in later times they frequently occur as the trea- 
surers of the monies and property of Minerva exclusively, as 
well before the anarchy in inscriptions of about the 92nd 
Olympiad (b.c. 412) 4S , as subsequently to it in a law preserved 
in Demosthenes, which was doubtless passed in earlier times 48 ; 
in an inscription of Olymp. 98, 4 (b.c. 385), and in a passage 
of ^Eschines referring to Olymp. 104, 4 (b.c. 361) 44 . In like 
manner each temple had its own treasurers, who, together 
with the chief managers ( eTrLararal ), and sacrificers (lepoTToidi), 
administered the money which belonged to it 45 . 

But about the 90th Olympiad (b.c. 420), these treasurers 
of the different temples, with the exception of the treasurers of 
Minerva, were united into one board under the name of the 
treasurers of the gods (rapLtai tcov Oecov), the nomination of 
whom took place upon the same principles as that of the 
treasurers of Minerva, and they also kept their treasures upon 
the Acropolis (iv iroXec), and even in the opisthodomus 46 , so that 
from this time all the sacred money was preserved in the Acro- 
polis. Whenever therefore after this period, the treasurers of the 
sacred money in the Acropolis are mentioned (as for example in 


89 Whereas the other gods only 
received a fiftieth of certain things. 
Concerning these tithes see book iii. 
c. 6, 12, 14. 

40 See book iii. c. 20. 

41 viii. 61, raptas tov tepov, 

48 The superscription of the Choiseul 
marble (n. 147). Of the same date 


are Boeckh, Inscript. 139 and 141. 

48 Ap. Demosth. c. Macart. p. 1075, 

2 . 

44 Boeckh, Inscript. 151, and vEschin. 
c. Timarch. p. 127. 

45 Inscript. 76, $ 7. 

49 Inscript. 76, } 6. 
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Andocides) 47 , it cannot be determined without a farther specifica- 
tion, which of these two offices is meant. As, moreover, according 
to their original institution, the treasurers of the goddess and 
the treasurers of the gods were entirely different authorities, 
so they afterwards remained separate: a fact which the mention 
in Demosthenes of the treasurers of the goddess as an indepen- 
dent office, and their opposition to the treasurers of the gods, 
distinctly prove 48 . However, they once occur unequivocally 
united as one office, viz. in Olymp. 95£ (b.c. 397) 4 *, in which 
instance the treasurers of the goddess and of the other gods 
(ra/jLicu tS)V lepcov % prjiidrcov rrjs ’A Orjva? /cal rcoy aWav Oecov) 
were altogether only ten, instead of which the treasurers of 
Minerva alone were originally ten, and consequently the 
treasurers of the other gods created after their example were 
the same in number. In their collective capacity they trans- 
ferred the treasures of Minerva as well as of other gods; for 
example, of Jupiter Polieus, and of Diana of Brauron. This 
union was not, however, of long duration; there can be no 
doubt that about the 98th Olympiad (b.c. 388), the treasurers 
of the goddess again existed independently, and were ten in 
number 80 . At that time, therefore, the treasurers of the gods 
must have been again separate from them. 

Concerning the treasurers of the goddess, Harpocration and 
Pollux furnish us with more exact accounts, derived from Aris- 
totle 81 . Of these officers, then, we learn that there were ten 
chosen by lot from among the pentacosiomedimni ; after this 
class was abolished, a fixed valuation was probably established 


47 De Myst. p. 65, where the word 
irpovfiaXkovTo does not suit the office 
of treasurer, the candidates for which 
were not proposed, but is inaccurately 
put in conjunction with it. So that 
the passage must be understood as if 
it stood in this manner : e<W ye Xa^eh/ 
rapiav. 

48 Cont. Timocrat. p. 743^ 1. Ol 
rapLai, i<j? «Sv 6 9 Omcr66dopos eve- 
irpr)<T0T), tea l ol t&v rrjs 6tov, /cat ol rS>v 
clWvv $c£>v. The words of the decree 


in Andoc. de Myst. p. 36, rovs raptat 
rrjs 0€ov /cat rtop dXXa>v Pe&v 9 are an in- 
accurate combination of two different 
offices. 

49 See Boeckh, Inscript. 150. 

80 As is proved by Inscript. 151 
(Superscription), where the vacant 
space requires this number of names. 

81 Harpocr. in v. rqpiai, Photius, 
Suidas, Philemon Lex. TeclmoL (edited 
by Burney), and Lex. Seg. p. 306; 
Poll. viii. 97. 
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for them in some other manner 8 *. They received and transferred 
the treasures, monies, and valuables, particularly the statue of 
Minerva, the statues of Victory, and all the other decorations, 
in the presence of the senate 63 , like the apodectee; they received 
for the purpose of custody the fines which accrued to the god- 
dess; and they had, as is proved from Demosthenes, the power 
of cancelling a judicial sentence relating to them. Under their 
superintendence was placed all the precious furniture of the 
temple of Minerva upon the Acropolis, including, as we learn 
from the oration of Demosthenes against Timocrates 84 , the tro- 
phies of the state ( rd apcarela rrjs 7ro\e&>5), Xerxes’ silver- 
footed stool, the golden sabre of Mardonius, and an immense 
collection of valuable articles in the Parthenon and its interior 
cell, the catalogues of which are still extant in several inscrip- 
tions. The office was annual; at the expiration of each year 
the predecessors transferred to their successors all that had 
been originally delivered to them, and whatever had accrued 
since their instalment in the office; the duties of the treasurers 
of the other gods were similar, as their office was arranged on 
the very same principles as the former. 

Everything that has been hitherto mentioned as being under 
the care of the two boards of treasurers was sacred property 
(iepd). But to whom belonged the superintendence of the 
money preserved in the treasury upon the Acropolis, which was 
not considered as sacred property ( ocna xpiipara) ? According 
to a very probable account given in Suidas 68 , the public monies 
were kept by treasurers chosen by lot, who had the care of the 
statue of Minerva, alluding manifestly to the treasurers of the 
goddess. For all money which was brought into the treasury 
by virtue of a decree of the people (whither it was transmitted 
by the apodectee), was looked upon as dedicated to Minerva 8 ®, 
although it could not have been considered as her immediate 
property, and it was consequently placed under the care of the 


M See book iv. c. 5. 

58 Upon this subject compare In- 
script. 76, $ 7, in reference to the trea- 
surers of the gods. 

54 P. 741. Cf. Sigon. E. A. iv. 3. 


88 In v. Tapia. i in the first article. 

58 According to Inscript. 76, $ 2, 
eireidrj rjf 'AOtjvoiq ra rpurxiKia raKavra 
dvfinjvcyicrcu cs rroXtt', d cyjfrj<pt<rro. 
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treasurers of the goddess; the latter repaid it upon the authority 
of a decree of the people; thus, according to the Choiseul 
inscription, considerable suras were paid by them to the helle- 
notamiee and others, partly out of the treasures of Minerva 
Polias and of the goddess of Victory, and partly perhaps from 
the public treasure. The treasurers of the goddess were there- 
fore not merely treasurers of a temple in the more limited sense, 
but guardians also of the public treasure, and in this respect 
theirs was no unimportant office: occasionally, also, they are 
called treasurers simply ( rafilatY 7 . Thus Androtion is called 
treasurer, without any addition* 8 , although he could have held 
no other office than that of treasurer of the goddess, for he had 
under his care the golden crowns, sacred offerings, and orna- 
ments for processions belonging to Minerva in particular, and 
other things preserved in the temple of that goddess, which he 
obtained permission from the people to recast and alter. The 
idea that Androtion must have been elected by the cheirotonia 
of the people, as would be inferred from the account of Petit 5 % 
is only founded upon a mistake of Ulpian, which ought not to 
mislead any reader. It is scarcely necessary to remark, that 
the treasurers were bound to leave the money unemployed, and 
that it was a dishonest gain if they lent it out for their own 
profit; a fraud which, according to Ulpian, upon the oration 
against Timocrates, was once actually committed 80 . 


Chapter VI. 

The Manager of the Public Revenue, or Treasurer of the Admi- 
nistration, Subordinate Collectors, 

Wholly different from these offices wa£ the treasurer or 
manager of the public revenue (Ta/uas or iir^eXTjrrjs tt)s tcoivrjs 
7 rpocr 6 Bov), the most important of all offices of finance, which 
was filled not by lot but by the cheirotonia of the people. 


*1 Cf. Harpocr. Suid. &c. 

58 Pemostli. c Androt. p. 615, 17* 
Leg. Att. iii. 2, 33. 


60 From this Demosthenes irep't na- 
pcmpfcrfificis, p. 435, 8, must probably 
be explained. 
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Aristides held this situation, to which he was elected by chei- 
rotonia 61 ; Lysias is expressly called in the decree, by which 
honours were conferred upon him after his death 68 , treasurer of 
the public revenue (rapias rrj 9 icoivrj<; it po<ro8ov), and immedi- 
diately afterwards it is observed that he was chosen by the 
people. Also in the Lives of the Ten Orators 63 a law is men- 
tioned, in which this treasurer is said to have been elected by 
cheirotonia for the charge of the public money (6 yeiporo 
€7r* ra hrjpotna yprjpaTa); and the remark made by Ulpian 
that it was necessary that the treasurer should be elected by 
cheirotonia, is only true of this officer. This office, moreover, 
was not annual, like those of the treasurers upon the Acropolis, 
but was held for four years, that is to say, for a penteteris: it is 
expressly related of Lycurgus, that he filled that office for three 
penteterids 64 ; and Diodorus says that he administered the pub- 
lic revenues for twelve years 05 . In early times the same indi- 
vidual could be re-elected more than once, as the example of 
Aristides proves ; but after the first penteteris of Lycurgus, the 
jealousy of the citizens was sufficiently strong to procure the 
enactment of a law, by which all persons were from that time 
prohibited from holding this situation for more than fi ve years 
(fir) 7r\€L(o 7 revre ircov hierreiv rov yt iporoyrjOevra eirl ra hr) poena, 
yprffiara): on which account Lycurgus, in the two following 
periods, transacted the business under the names of other per- 
sons 66 . The mention of five years might lead one to suppose 
that the office was held for that period; but the expression 
must be considered as inexact, and the word used in the law 
was doubtless penteteris, and not five years; a penteteris ac- 
cording to the ancient usage was never more than four years, 
although the idiom subsequently changed, as may be seen from 
the language of some later writers 67 . Many of the periods 


61 Plutarch. Aristid. 4, where he is 
called €TTifi€\r]Trjs tqjv koiv5>v irpocrobav, 
64 Decree iii. at the end of the Lives 
of the Ten Orators. 

83 In Lycurg. Petit (ut sup.) con- 
fuses this whole subject most igno- 
rantly. IJe does not deserve refutation . 


64 Lives of the Ten Orators (from 
the third Decree), and thence Photius. 

65 Diod. xvi. 88, dvdetea e rq rag 
7 rpoaudovs rrjg jroXecos bioucrjcrag. 

60 Vit. Dec. Orat. p. 251, vol. vi. of 
the Tubingen Plutarch. 

87 Arrian. Epict. iii. 25. Cyrill. 
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employed in matters of finance were undoubtedly of four years, 
particularly the assessment of the tributes, which is distinctly 
stated to have taken place every penteteris (every four years) : 
thence arose the duration of the office in question. There were 
also other offices at Athens which were held for four years, 
being regulated by the great Panatheneea; but none, as far as I am 
aware, for five years. The periodical beginning of the office of 
treasurer probably fell in the year of the great Panatheneea, in 
the third year of each Olympiad, about the commencement of 
the winter 6 *. 

However considerable the situation of chief manager of the 
public revenue may have been, his power in administering the 
finances was by no means unlimited, but like every other officer 
he was subject to the restraint of legal checks and of the will of 
the people; nor was this office by any means the exclusive 
source from which all financial measures proceeded; for every 
person who had the right of speaking in the assembly and the 
senate, every orator and demagogue, was at liberty to originate 
any measure 60 ; and perhaps there existed in early times sepa- 
rate officers, whose duty it was to procure the necessary reve- 
nues, and to attend solely to that point. The author of the 
Rhetorical Lexicon 70 declares, that the duties of the poristae 
(iropuTTal) were of this nature, and Antiphon classes them 
with the poletae and the practores 71 . It is upon the whole 


Hierosol. Catech. xii. 8, call a period 
of four years rcrpafTia. Concerning 
the question whether in the treasurer- 
ship of Lycurgus the periods were of 
four or five years, see also book ii. 
c. 19. 

68 See Boeckh. Corp. Inscript. No. 
157. 

I remark incidentally that Gillies 
(Observations upon the History, Cus- 
toms, and Character of the Greeks, p. 
136 of the German translation,) sup- 
poses that the demagogues, Eucrates 
the wool-merchant, Lysicles the sheep- 
dealer, Hyperbolus the lamp-maker, 
and Cleon the leather-seller, were trea- 


surers, which appears to be a false in- 
ference from Aristoph. Eq. 101 sqq. 
since whatever power they possessed, 
even were it extended to financial 
matters, was entirely derived from 
their character as demagogues. 

70 Lex. ~Seg. 294, 19. Hopiarai • 
Tropio-rai elaip apxv ns 'K6i}vr)(nv> rjns 
irdpovs c£f]rct* a7ro tovtov yap Ka\ npo- 
aijyopfvBrjaav, 

71 II ept rov \opfVTOv, p. 791, extr. 
Demosthenes (Philip, i.p. 49, 17) joins 
rcou xp 1 7 pdra>p ra/iicu <a\ iropurraXy but 
he uses the word in such a manner 
that it cannot be inferred that it was 
a public office in his time. 
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extremely difficult to define the extent of the duties and authority 
of the manager of the public revenue. He was not like the 
apodectae, an officer who only received money, which they 
immediately paid over, nor, like the treasurers upon the Acro- 
polis, was he merely a guardian of monies, which in the regular 
course of things were never re-issued. The example of Lycur- 
gus proves, that all the money which was received and dis- 
bursed passed through his hands ; consequently, he was the 
general receiver and superintendent of the offices of payment, 
or general paymaster, who received all the money paid to the 
apodectae and appointed for fresh disbursements, and supplied 
the separate offices with the requisite sums ; with the exception 
of the property-taxes, which were doubtless paid directly into 
the war-office, as war-supplies. The tributes originally formed 
an exception, since as long as they were independent of the 
finances of Athens, they remained under the management of 
the hellenotamise, a separation which was perhaps retained 
until the abolition of those officers. 

The manager of the revenue defrayed all expenses that were 
necessary for the administration ($ioUr)<rc<;); to which all the 
regular expenses in time of peace belonged. In the first place, 
the duties (reXr/) were assigned to this department, together 
with certain other contributions 78 . The keeping and manage- 
ment of these monies therefore unquestionably devolved upon 
this officer. As the payment of the judges 5 salaries evidently 
belongs to the administration, the justice-fees, although there 
existed a particular office for them, must likewise have been 
under his direction; neither can there be any doubt that he 
exercised a general superintendence over the collection of all 
the revenues; for it could only have been by virtue of this 
authority that Lycurgus was able to prevent the farmer of the 
duties from requiring protection-money of Xenocrates 73 , and 
that Aristides was enabled to point out the frauds and embez- 
zlements of the public money 74 ; and hence alone it can be 
explained how Lycurgus was able to increase every branch of 


Demosfch. c. Timocr. p. 731, 4. 73 Vit. Bee. Orat. in Lycurg. 

? 4 Plutarch. Aristid.- ut sup. 
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the revenue, to purchase many valuable ornaments for the pub- 
lic use, and to lay by a surplus sufficient for the construction of 
great buildings and fleets 75 . In short, the manager of the public 
revenue had alone of all the public officers, the whole superin- 
tendence of the revenue and expenditure, and was therefore in 
a situation to give the surest judgment as to the possibility of 
increasing the former and of diminishing the latter, and to pro- 
pose beneficial measures to the senate and to the people ; he 
was under other circumstances what the minister of finance is 
in modern states. Valesius 78 is probably correct in referring to 
this treasurer a passage in Aristophanes, in which it is said that 
the treasurer had the seal of the people ; although it is possible 
that it might have likewise been entrusted to the treasurers 
upon the Acropolis, for the purpose of sealing the room in 
which the treasure was kept 77 . 

The manager of the public revenue, being an officer who 
disbursed money, bore the name of treasurer of the administra- 
tion (Tapia? Trjs Sioi/crjcrecD?, or 6 iirl r?)? 8 Loi/cr)<T€( 0 $), which 
latter office is identical with the first. ^Eschines 78 says, that 
Aphobetus, who was appointed for the administration (iirl ttjv 
tcoivrjv Sioi/crjatv), also managed the public revenues justly and 
honourably (/ caX&s /cal Sc/calcos rcov vpLeripcov irpoaobcov iiri- 
fieXrjOeky. Lycurgus, when he filled the situation of manager 
of the revenue, also superintended the administration (Sioi/crjaris), 
as we learn from the authors of the Lives of the Ten Orators 
and of the Epistles of Demosthenes 79 , and is distinctly proved 
by the fact that he annually paid out and accounted for the 
whole revenue. Pollux 80 also sufficiently proves the identity of 
these two offices, when he calls the person at the head of the 
administration (6 eVt rrjs 8ioi/aj<T€(o$)> an officer for the revenue 
and expenditure (eVl rwv 7rpo<ri6vT6)v /cal avaXca/cofievcov), 
elected, not chosen by lot. In this capacity he must have 


73 Lives of the Ten Orators, and the 
third decree preserved there. 

76 Ad Harpocrat. in v. unobfKTut, 
The passage of Aristophanes is Eq. 
943, where the Scholiast incorrectly 
interprets it as if it was only the ad- 


ministration of the prytaneia. 

77 See Inscript. 76, $ 6. 

78 Ilf pi napairptafi) p. 315. 

79 Epist. iii. 

80 viii. 113. 
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issued all payments for police, building, provision of ornaments 
used in processions, public sacrifices, and the celebration of 
festivals, the latter belonging to the sacred administration ( lepa 
8coUrj(n<i)* 1 , in opposition to the civil (ocrta). Thus Lycurgus, 
by virtue of this office, superintended the building of the wharfs, 
of the gymnasia, paleestras, theatres, arsenal, &c., and the sup- 
ply of articles for sacred uses 82 , as well as of the money required 
for the provision of ships, arms, and artillery, which was ap- 
pointed to be made in times of peace, a duty also performed by 
Lycurgus ; together with all salaries payable in time of peace, and 
the other expenses of the domestic administration. Particular 
funds were also created for single parts of the administration, 
which the treasurer of the public revenue provided with money. 
The theoricon and the war-office were however undoubtedly 
independent of his authority, and into one of these two funds he 
paid all the surplus money which he received, as will be pre- 
sently shown, after which he ceased to have any farther charge 
of it; for a considerable time, indeed, a great part of the admi- 
nistration itself was under the care of the treasurers of the 
theoricon, several offices having been consolidated in them. 

Two statements, from which it might seem that the manager 
of the public revenue was also treasurer of the theoricon, admit of 
a satisfactory explanation. Lycurgus obtained the condemna- 
tion of Diphilus, who had committed some offence connected 
with the mines, which this person held in lease of the state, and 
distributed the confiscated property among the people, after the 
manner of the theorica 83 . This case, however, manifestly 
proves nothing, as it was an extraordinary measure, and not in 
the usual course of business. “ When Demades had under him 
the revenues of the state,” says Plutarch 84 , “the Athenians 
being eager to dispatch some vessels to the assistance of those 
who had revolted from Alexander, called upon him to supply 
them with money; from which project he succeeded in dissuad- 


81 Xenopli. llellen. vi. 1,2; cf. De- 
mosth. c. Timocrat. p. 730, 24 ; p. 
731, 1. 

M Lives of the Ten Orators. 

83 Ibid. 


84 Praec. Reip. Ger. 25, ore ras vrpo- 
<rd8oi/y eaorw rrjs TroXewr. 

The date of the event is Olymp. 112, 
2 (n.c. 331). See Diod. xx. 62, and 
Wesseling’s note. 
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ing the people by answering to them, * Money you certainly are 
provided with, for I have so arranged it that each citizen should 
receive half a mina at the Choeis; but if you prefer applying 
it to this purpose, make what use you please of your own pro- 
perty. 5 55 From the writer’s expression it might at first sight 
be thought that Demades was manager of the public revenue: 
but as Demades appears solely in the capacity of a director of 
the theorica, who at the festivals and games distributed money 
among the citizens ; and as Plutarch’s words that “ he had the 
revenues of the state under him f do not necessarily refer to a 
treasurer of the administration, we should not, in my opinion, 
be justified in assuming that he filled the latter office, to which 
so thoughtless and extravagant a man must appear but ill 
adapted. For a manager of the theorica he was much better 
fitted; since the more careless and immoral a person in that 
situation was, the more could be expected from his administra- 
tion of the office. Demades had contrived that the coffers of 
the theorica should be well filled; in time of war, however, 
these funds were always claimed by the well-disposed for military 
preparations; and the contest which was carried on at Athens, 
as to whether the money of the theorica w*as or was not to be 
applied to the uses of war, has become notorious. If this 
latter fact is taken in connexion with the above narration, it will 
evidently appear that Demades had not the entire administration 
of the public revenue, but only of the money of the theorica. 

For the superintendence of works of architecture, such as 
the building of walls, streets, wharfs, and ships, and for the pro- 
vision of sacrifices, separate authorities were appointed (re^o- 
7 toio \ oBowotol, eTnfie\r]7al rcov vecopicov, Tpi^poiroiol, lepoiroiol 
/car iviavrov and &c.), some of whom remained in 

office for a whole year, while others acted only as special com- 
missioners for a shorter period 85 . All these officers had their 
respective paymasters dependent upon the several treasurers of 
the administration. It is proved by inscriptions 86 that money 
was paid into the hands of the managers of the sacrifices as well 
as to the athlothetee; and although it appears that money was 


85 jEsch. c. Ctesiph. p. 425. 


86 See Inscript. 144 and 147. 
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sometimes paid into their hands by the treasurers of the god- 
dess, these payments must be considered wholly as contribu- 
tions, since according to the regular course their money ought 
to have been derived from the funds of the administration 87 . 
The treasurer of the ship-builders (Tapias twv TptrfpoTroiwv) is 
particularly mentioned 88 , as well as the treasurers of the builders 
of the walls (rapCat twv Te4%o7rcHwv), and it is expressly stated 
that the latter received their money from the funds of the 
administration 8 ®; Demosthenes mentions among other duties of 
the administration the payment for the wages of the dicasts, of 
the assembly, of the senate, and of the cavalry 80 : for these par- 
ticular payments separate boards must necessarily have been 
appointed under the treasurer of the administration; yet we 
find that in the Peloponnesian war, the hellenotamiee disbursed 
money out of the treasury for the cavalry® 1 . The thesmothetee 
paid the wages of the assembly® 2 out of the monies of the admi- 
nistration, and they probably had also their own paymasters for 
that purpose. Lastly, since the sacred triremes received pay 
even in time of peace (the Paralos certainly, and probably 
also the Salaminia and the Ammonis), it is natural to suppose 
that their treasurers were in a great measure under the super- 
intendence of the treasurer of the administration. The treasurer 
of the Paralos was an officer of distinction, and he was appointed 
by cheirotonia, as much money passed through his hands in 
addition to that which was paid for the uses of the vessel: 
the others were elected in the same manner® 8 : these trea- 
surers of the sacred triremes (respecting whom Harpocration 
and Pollux, and other grammarians have derived their know- 
ledge from Aristotle) supplied the expenses of the trierarch® 4 . 


87 Because they were for the icpa 
SioUrjais, Demosth. c. Timocrat. p. 
730, 24 ; p. 731, 1. 

88 Demosth. c. Androt. p. 598. 

88 *Ek rrjs 8ioucr}<r«x>s. See JEsch. c. 
Ctesiph.p. 425, p. 426, p. 415, p. 422. 

90 C. Timocrat. p. 731, 1—5, and 21, 

22 . 

81 See the Clioiseul Inscription (n. 

147 ). 


9i See book ii. c. 14. 

93 Demosth. c. Mid. p. 570, ]3, 13, 
15, and more particularly 1, 24, and 
Ulpian’s note. 

94 This is the way in which Pollux 
(viii. 1 16) should be understood, rap. las 
(KaXovv tovs rals if pals rpiypcai X«- 
rovpyovuras , aXXovs 8e rpirjpap^ovs. 
The state was properly the trierarch 
of the sacred triremes; but it was ne- 
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Smaller payments of a domestic nature were probably made at 
once by the treasurer of the administration, without the ap- 
pointment of a particular board. Thus the charge for engraving 
the decrees was assigned to him 85 . This duty on one occasion 
fell upon the treasurer of the people (Ta/ua? tov hripov), by 
which the same office is meant, and it is particularly directed 
that the payments should be made out of the money set apart 
for the expenses of the decrees (ra e? ra '\jrrj<f>L<Tfjbara avakiaKO- 
fieva tc|3 BrjfJLQ)). This belongs to Olymp. 125, 2 (b.c. 279) 9 *. 
In two other decrees there occurs a remarkable variation. In 
the one, which is of later date than Olymp. 119, 1 (b.c. 304), it 
is ordered that the cost of engraving should be defrayed by the 
treasurers of the administration (ol iirl rf} SLoucrfaei) 97 ; in the 
other, which is of the age of Demosthenes, it is assigned to the 
treasurers (ra/ilcu), without any further specification 98 . The 
latter are doubtless the same as those who in the first decree are 


cessary that they should have trierarchs 
who represen ted the state. The reading 
of Jungermann’s manuscript, rj for 8i, 
is probably correct. Ilarpocration, and 
from him Suidas, say, flat 8e rives Kai 
Tail' rpirjpav rapiai , oiS 6 avrbs 
ao(f)6s (pTjaiv, viz. Aristotle, a passage 
which refers to the sacred triremes 
alone, as is proved by Photius in v. 
rapiai, flat 8e Kai aXXot rapiai ap\ovres 
\eiparovrjro\ ini ray Upas Kai drjpocrias 
rpirjpeis, 6 piv ini rfjv napaKov , 6 8i 
int rov *Appo)voS' Ar)p6(riai is here 
put in opposition to those furnished at 
the expense of the trierarchs. The fol- 
lowing observation from the Maricas 
of Eupolis appears to refer to trea- 
surers of all the trierarchs, and will be 
considered in a subsequent part of this 
work, although a definitive decision is 
not possible, as is remarked in book iv. 
c. 1 1. The treasurer of the Ammonis is 
mentioned by both Suidas and Photius 
in y. rapiai . The state moreover paid 
the money directly into the hands of 
the trierarchs, as is shown elsewhere. 

** As for instance in the Decree in 


Diog. Laert. vii. in the Life of Zeno, 
the date of which is unknown, but 
which is later than the 130th Olym- 
piad (260 n.c.) where he is distinctly 
called 6 ini rrjs SioiKrjcrecos. 

99 See the third Decree after the 
Lives of the Ten Orators. 

97 Deere t. ap. Chandl. Inscript, ii. 
12, ad fin. Mepia-ai, the expression 
here used, refers to the items of the 
different heads of the expenditure, as 
in the Decree in Diog. Laert. and the 
Decree of the Tyrian merchants at 
Delos, in Boeckh, Corp. Inscript. No. 
2271, ad fin.; also in the Salaminian 
Decree, ibid. No. 100, where there is 
the following septence: pepiaai hi rbv 
rapiav 4»iXokX^i/ Heipaiea ex r&v els ra 
Kara yf/ij<f)ia'para ava\ia , Kopiva>v ro> 
drjpco. 

98 Decree for Straton, king of Sidon, 
in the Marm. Oxon. xxiv. ed. Chandl. 
line 16. I omit the Decree which 
Chishull has given from Ainsworth in 
Ant. Asiat. p. 164, because the trea- 
surer of the city is inserted in it by 
conjecture. 
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called oi ini rfj Siouctfaei ; for it is manifest that these were the 
only treasurers who could have paid the money: but it is 
remarkable that several treasurers of the administration are here 
mentioned, as nothing is stated in any other place of there having 
been more than one. At all events this increase of the number 
can only have been temporary: from the nature of the pro- 
ceedings we should expect that frequent alterations would take 
place in the administration of finance, and both before and after 
these decrees we find only one treasurer of the administration 
mentioned. 

The statement made above upon the authority of Pollux® 9 ,, 
that a separate office was created for paying the wages of the 
dicasts, which was dependent upon the treasurers of the 
administration, will be more clearly illustrated by the consi- 
deration of the colacretee, respecting whom all that occurs in 
the ancient writers has been collected by Ruhnken 100 , without 
any light having been thrown upon the nature of their pro- 
blematical office. The singular name by which they are desig- 
nated, is of itself sufficient to prove that they had their origin 
in very remote times ; they were called /ccoXa/cpeTcu , from 
collecting certain parts of the victims (properly K(o\ay piracy 01 , 
an expression which shows that they must have been the 
superintendents of the provisions at certain public feasts ; and 
this supposition agrees with well-established facts, which we 
shall mention presently. They also took charge of the gifts, 
which the kings in the most ancient times, and afterwards the 
archons and prytanes in their capacity of judges, received for 
the administration of justice, and they had the management of 
everything connected with financial matters, such at least as at 
that time could have been in existence. It is possible that 
Pyrander who is .said by the ancients to have been treasurer at 
so remote a period as that of the Eleusinian war, was only a 
colacretes of the king ; and as we find in use at Cyzicus a verb 


•• viiL. 1 13, where d in t rrjs dioucrjcreo)? 
is mentioned in connexion with the 
pay of the dicasts. 

100 Ad Tim. Plat. Lex. p. 17L 


101 As Timaeus (p. 171) and Photius 
write according to the derivation. See 
Scliol. Aristoph. Vesp. 693, and thence 
Suidas in his second article. 
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which was derived from the office of colacretee, it is evident 
that they came with the ancient colony of Neleus to Miletus, 
and from thence to Cyzicus, like the Diana of Munychia, and 
the names of the four ancient Athenian tribes. Solon left the 
colacretee untouched, acting on a policy which he appears to 
have followed in numerous instances ; Cleisthenes, always fond 
of innovation, established the apodectee in their stead 108 ; the 
colacretee were now no longer receivers of the taxes, but became 
a subordinate department : but what was its nature ? According 
to the Great Etymologist, they were treasurers of the money and 
managers of the trierarchy. This could only have been the 
case before the time of Cleisthenes, when indeed they might 
have had all the liturgies of the citizens under their superin- 
tendence, including the provision of the triremes; as to the 
later period in which we have more accurate information 
respecting the trierarchy, this assertion is absurd, nor does there 
anywhere occur the slightest confirmation of it ; neither could 
they after the time of Cleisthenes have been treasurers upon 
the Acropolis and guardians of the sacred money, although 
Pollux 108 confounds them with the treasurers of the goddess. 
All that we know for certain is, that they paid the wages of the 
dicasts 104 , a fact which appears as well from passages in the 
grammarians, as from the testimony of the poet Aristophanes 100 . 
These stipends they probably distributed in person, as subor- 
dinate officers to the treasurer of the administration. Aristo- 
phanes the grammarian expressly asserts, as well as Hesychius, 
that they had nothing to attend to except the payment of the 
dicasts 100 , a testimony which of all others is deserving of the 
greatest credit. According to a statement in the Rhetorical 
Lexicon 107 , they had authority over the fines in the courts of 
justice ; but this is evidently a mistake, the? reason of which 


,0 * Androtion ap. Harpocrat. in v. 

anode Krai. 

103 viii. 97. 

104 Scliol. Aristoph. Veep. 693 and 
723 ; Av. 1540; Photius and Timaeus 
ut sup. Lex. Seg. p. 275. Hesychius 
and Suidas in v . KaXaKpfrai, the second 


article of the latter grammarian being 
taken from the Scholiast of Aristo- 
phanes. 

104 In the passages just quoted. 

108 Aristoph. Grammat. ap. Schol. 
Aristoph. Av. 1540 ; Hesych. ut sup. 
107 I^ex. Seg. p. 190, 50. 
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however is that the prytaneia and the other justice-fees, which 
the grammarian might call fines, were set apart for paying the 
dicasts, and consequently either directly or indirectly were 
delivered over to the eolacretee. The Scholiast to Aristo- 
phanes 108 again enumerates the provision of the public enter- 
tainments in the prytaneum as one of their duties, a circumstance 
of so little importance that Aristophanes the grammarian pro- 
bably did not think proper to mention it: and indeed we are 
compelled to suppose that they performed this or some analo- 
gous duty; for as their office originated before the time of 
Cleisthenes, and the wages of the dicasts were first introduced 
by Pericles, they must between these two periods have per- 
formed some duty; and this was doubtless the management of 
the entertainments in the prytaneum, a relic of their more 
ancient office. The single fact that the justice-fees were called 
prytaneia proves that they were once paid to the prytanes, as 
judges in the prytaneum; which money may have been allotted 
to defraying the expenses of their meals (what relation the 
prytanes bore to the archons with regard to the judicial 
authority, the latter being also judges, is foreign to the present 
question) : and when the payment of the dicasts was afterwards 
introduced, it seemed for this reason the obvious and natural 
course to assign to them this latter duty. Thus we find a 
perfect agreement between two duties which at first sight 
appeared of a very different nature; and it cannot well be 
doubted that they continued from this time forth to perform 
both together. 

We must now examine what is adduced by the Scholiast to 
the Birds of Aristophanes, in order to confute the assertion of 
Aristophanes the grammarian, which I have generally followed 
in the above discussion. Androtion the antiquary had written, 
that according to some law the eolacretee were bound to furnish 
the Pythian theori with money for their voyage and other 
expenses out of the vavtcXypucd ; from this circumstance the 
colacretae have been considered the same with the treasurers of 
Minerva, and the grammarians have derived their statement from 


108 Av. 1540. 
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this authority that the funds for the festivals or for the gods 109 
were under their regulations. We shall in vain attempt to dis- 
cover what the vav/c\rjpifca were: it is clear, however, to me that 
the monies of the naucrarias (properly vavKpapc/ca according to 
the ancient form) are meant; but it also appears to me probable 
that Androtion, who as well as Philochorus had in some things 
an extensive, in others an imperfect, knowledge of the earliest 
times of the Athenian state, spoke of the regulations anterior to 
Cleisthenes in the passage in which he quoted this law. In 
this manner Aristophanes the grammarian and Androtion can 
be easily reconciled; and we need not consider that the cola- 
cretee continued to be treasurers of the sacred monies after the 
time of Cleisthenes, which would not accord with other ascer- 
tained facts. 


Chapter VII. 

The Hellenotamia ; the Funds for War , and the Funds for the 
Theorica . 

A separate office existed during some time for the manage- 
ment of the tributes, the hellenotamiac or treasurers of the 
Greeks; to these the administration of the monies at Delos, or 
the eWrjvoTapLLa , belonged 110 , when in consequence of the 
treachery of Pausanias after the battle of Plataea (Olymp. 75, 2, 
b.c. 479), Athens had obtained the command, and that treasury 
had been created on the suggestion of Aristides. This situation 
was at first exclusively held by Athenians: the duty attached 
to it was to receive the tributes, and to deposit them in the 
Delian treasury in the temple of Apollo, where the meetings of 
the allies were held 111 . There can be no doubt that they con- 
tinued to be the guardians of these monies* 1 *; their office was 


109 Ap. Schol. Aristoph. Av. 1540 ; 
Vesp. 623 ; Timseus, Lex. Seg. and 
Photius. 

110 Xenoph. de Vectig. 5, 5, unless 
the right reading is AX^vora/xtcia?. 

111 Thucyd. i. 96; Nepos Aristid. 3; 
Plutarch. Aristid. 24; Andocid. de 


Pace, p. 107, which oration was called 
in question by the ancients, but is evi- 
dently the production of Andocides. 
Antiphon also (de caede Herod, p. 739), 
mentions the office, without our de- 
riving any information from him. 

1,8 Schol. Thucyd. i. 90. 
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retained when the funds were removed to Athens under the 
pretence of greater security, a proceeding which Aristides 
declared to he unjust, though expedient: but the whole injus- 
tice of it became first manifest through the lavish expendi- 
ture of Pericles 118 * After the Anarchy, no more traces of the 
hellenotamice occur; under the new administration they were 
not re-established, the ascendancy of Athens and the tributary 
condition of the allies having ceased: and although Athens was 
again enabled to exact tributes from the dependent states, this 
office was never again created for the management of them 114 . 
For this reason the grammarians know scarcely anything of 
these treasurers: Harpocration says, upon the authority of 
Aristotle, that they were an office at Athens which had the 
management of money; the Etymologist affirms that they were 
the guardians of the common monies of Greece; Suidas 118 fur- 
nishes nothing that is not known from other sources; Pollux 110 ' 
asserts that they collected the tributes, and had under their 
superintendence the constitutions of the tributary islands; 
whereas the latter duty rather belonged to the episcopi, and the 
former was wholly unnecessary, as the tributaries themselves 
paid in the money during the spring at the time of the Diony- 
sia 117 , which were celebrated annually in the city; particular 
persons for collecting them (e/c\oyeis) were appointed only 
upon extraordinary occasions, who were different from the 
hellenotamue; Hesychius is most correct in calling them the 
treasurers of the tribute accruing to the Athenians 118 . But the 
best information concerning them is afforded by some inscrip- 


118 Plutarch. Aristid. 25 ; Pericl. 12; 
Nepos ut sup. Diod. xii. J8. 

114 The Hellenotamias, who accord- 
ing to the Lives of the Ten Orators 
(in the Life of Lycurgus) was banished 
in the Democracy after the thirty 
tyrants, had previously held this office. 

na Vol. i. p. 715- 

,1B viii. 14. Zonaras in v. 'EAAijvo- 
Tcifxlai, where it should be written eV 
Ar;Aa>, hardly deserves to be men- 
tioned. 


1,7 Aristoph. Acham. 504, and tho 
Scholiast ; ibid. 643. The date of the 
Acharneans is Olymp. 88, 3 (u.c. 426). 
That the great Dionysia took place 
annually lias been shown by Corsini 
and others against the unimportant 
testimony of Scholiasts. 

118 01 roiJ KOfAifcofxtvov (jxipov irupa. 
'ABrjvatois raptai. An incorrect article 
in Lex. Seg. p. 188 (due. dv6p.) I en- 
tirely pass over. 

N 
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tions of a date anterior to the archonship of Euclid. The form 
of their nomination is unknown; it seems, however, pro- 
bable that they were chosen by lot, like the treasurers of the 
gods, out of the pentacosiomedimni. Barthelemy 119 says that 
they were ten in number, one out of each tribe: not only have 
I been unable to find any confirmation of this assertion, but I 
am able distinctly to refute it. In the Choiseul inscription 
(Olymp. 92, 3, b.c. 410), eleven hellenotamiee are mentioned; 
Callimachus of Hagnus, Phrasiteiides of Icaria, Pericles of 
Cholargus, Dionysius of Cydatheneeum, Thrason of Butade, 
Proxenus of Aphidna, Spudias of Phlyae, Aneetius of Sphettus, 
Phalanthus of Alopecee, Eupolis of Aphidna, and Callias of 
Euonymia, of whom Pericles and Aneetius were of the same 
tribe Acamantis, and the two Aphidneeans of the tribe Leontis; 
and still more, Pericles and Aneetius were both hellenotamiee in 
the same, viz., the sixth prytanea, and both the Aphidneeans in 
like manner in the seventh. From this we are compelled to 
suppose either that no regard was paid to the tribes (which was 
not by any means necessary, as the office originally had no con- 
cern with the home administration), or that several were chosen 
out of each tribe. The former supposition appears to me the 
most probable, and I conceive that their number was only ten, 
and that they did not enter into their office at the beginning of 
the year, but after the Panathenaea and the first prytanea: if 
this hypothesis is adopted, two of the persons who are men- 
tioned, Callimachus and Phrasytelides, may be deducted from 
the eleven, and we have only nine in the inscription, who were 
colleagues in this office, the name of the tenth not having come 
down to us. 

Their duties are still more difficult to determine than their 
number. When the funds were at Delos, they must have 
acted at the same time both as apodectee and treasurers; 
afterwards the apodectee appear to have received the tributes, 
and the hellenotamiee to have been merely the managers of the 
fund thus collected 180 : when the tributes were commuted for a 


1,9 M&n. de l’Acad. des Inscriptions, vol. xlviii. p. 341. 
120 Compare chap. 4. 
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custom-duty* the hellenotamiee naturally remained as treasurers 
for these payments. The payments for certain selected pur- 
poses were assigned to their office; in the first place, that for 
which the tributes were originally designed, namely, the ex- 
penses of wars in the common cause, and federal solemnities; 
but the Athenians afterwards considered the money as their 
own property, and used it for buildings and works of art, 
festivals, distributions, and theorica 18 ': the overplus was with- 
out doubt laid by among the public treasure in the Acropolis, 
which was chiefly formed from the tributes: but as soon as the 
money had been sent to Athens, or even before it was actually 
dispatched, and only its place of destination had been fixed, it 
was no longer under the superintendence of these officers, but 
of the treasurers of the goddess upon the Acropolis. We see 
that money in their hands was assigned about the 90th Olym- 
piad (420 b.c.) to the redemption of the public debts' 8 *; the 
only example which we meet with of their having paid the 
money out of their own fund. On the other hand in Olymp. 
92, 3 (410 b.c.), money was appointed to be paid to them from 
the public treasure for the provision of the cavalry, for diobelia, 
and war expenses' 83 : at this period the cavalry appears to have 
been paid in time of peace by the hellenotamiee and not by the 
treasurer of the administration: for the treasurer of war and the 
managers of the theoricon were not introduced until after the 
abolition of the hellenotamiae, who used to make all payments 
of this description. There is nothing in the fact of money 
being furnished to them from the public treasure, which ought 
to surprise us: for if their own funds were exhausted, the 
treasure would naturally be compelled to furnish whatever was 
sufficient to enable them to pay that which belonged to their 
department. In the* same manner gold was lent to them out of 
the treasury, to be paid to the athlothetee ; but evidently from 
the sacred money 184 . Hence the payments which they had to 
make must have been considerable, and their duties cannot have 
been unimportant. In order to execute these with the greater 


181 Plutarch. Aristid. 24 ; Pericl. 12. I 183 Inscript. 147. 

188 Inscript. 76, $ 3. I 121 Inscript. 144,3rd Prytan. 1st item. 

N 2 
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facility they divided them among one another 185 ; and to assist 
them they had as many as three superior archons as assessors 
(• irdpeBpocY *\ It must not with Barthelemy be thought singu- 
lar that we only know of these officers from inscriptions, since 
of the hellenotamiee themselves we have such imperfect ac- 
counts. 

As after the archonship of Euclid, no mention of hellenota- 
mue occurs, so before that time we hear of no treasurers of war 
or managers of the theorica; the former having performed all 
the duties which subsequently belonged to the latter: and we 
are thence justified in assuming, that by the changes in the 
constitution made in the year of Euclid, two new offices, the 
treasurer of war, and the manager of the theorica, were insti- 
tuted. The name of treasurer of war ( ra/ilas ar par tear ck&v) 
is only once made use of, and this in reference to one Callias, 
who is stated by the author of the Lives of the Ten Orators 187 
to have held that office in the archonship of Cheerondas (Olymp. 
110, 3, b.«c. 338); probably it was only filled in time of war, and 
discontinued when there was no armed force in motion. The 
funds for meeting the expenses of war were, with the exception 
of certain tributes, derived from two sources; which, however, 
were both of a very uncertain nature. According to ancient 
laws 188 the surplus money of the administration was to be 
applied in times of war to the use of the army (r« 7 repiovra 
XpVpaTa t $iottcrj<T€cos elvai arpaTicoTi/cd): but the people 
had the madness to require that the surplus should always be 
used for the distribution of the theorica; and the demagogue 
Eubulus even succeeded in passing a law, that if any person 
again proposed that the theorica should be applied to the uses 
of war he should suffer death. This law, which crippled the 
martial power of the Athenians, was frequently attacked by the 


145 As is proved by Inscript. 147* 

148 Inscript. 147, 6th Prytan.; In- 
script. 144, 3rd Prytan. 1st item, and 
8th Prytan. 4th item. 

147 In the Life of Lycurgus, accord- 
ing to the correction of Salmasius: 
for he is generally called Kakaios. 
KAAAIOY and KAAAIOY only differ 


by a line. 

148 Orat. c. Nemr. p. 1346, 1347; 
Liban. Argum. Olynth. i.; cf. Demosth. 
Olynth. i. p. 14, 19, and Olynth. iii. 
(e. g. p. 31); Harpocr. in v. ypiKci, 
and thence Suidas and the Etymologist. 
Cf. Ruhnk. Ilist. Crit, Orat. p. 146, 
viii. of Reisko’s Orators, 
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well disposed: Demosthenes complained that the Athenians, 
though possessing large funds for war, squandered them away 
upon festivals: Apollodorus was condemned to a fine of fifteen 
talents, for having proposed in Olymp. 106, 4 (b.c. 353), that 
the surplus money should be used for war, though for the time 
he attained his object 1 * 9 : and although even Eubulus in later 
times proposed that the theorica should be applied to the pur- 
poses of war 180 ; and although according to Philochorus 131 , all 
the public money was at the instigation of Demosthenes, in 
Olymp. 110, 2 (b.c. 339), applied to the military service, it was 
frequently in the power of treacherous or inconsiderate dema- 
gogues to deduct very large sums from the war funds by pro- 
posing a donation of money to the people: of which unworthy 
conduct Demades furnished a most striking instance. 

Besides this, the extraordinary property-tax (elcr<f)opa) was 
set apart for the expenses of war 138 ; but this being a tax which 
was unwillingly paid, the coffers were generally empty. Many 
higher as well as subordinate offices were requisite for the cus- 
tody and disbursement of the war-funds. All those who bore 
the name of generals (as we know for certain to have been the 
case in the time of Demosthenes, and probably in earlier times 
also) were not in fact commanders of all the troops, but only 
generals of the infantry and cavalry of each separate army 
{crrparrjybs 6 in rl rcov 07r\cov or and 6 eirl twv i7nrec0v): 

of these, one in his capacity of general of the administration 
(oTparrjyb? 6 iirl ttj? Sioi/crjcrecDs) performed part of the judicial 
labours, together with other services: the duty of giving out the 
pay of the troops also devolved upon him 133 , for which he must 
have had a treasurer of his own. Among his proposals for the 
equipment of the Jtroops, Demosthenes 134 particularly recom- 

129 Orat. c. Neoer. p. 1346, 19. The 134 Orat. do Cherson. p. 101, 14. 
date is evident from hook iv. ch. 13. From this the whole passage in the 

180 Demosth. rrep't rrapaTTpurfH. p. fourth Philippic is borrowed (p. 137), 

434, 24. the spuriousness of which oration was 

181 Fragment, p. 76. perceived by Valckenaer, in his notes 

188 Demosth. c. Polycl. p. 1209, and to his speech de Philipp. Maced, p. 

passim. 251, and by Wolf Proleg. ad Lept, 

138 Decret. ap. Demosth. de Corona, p. lx, 
p. 265, 11. 
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mends that treasurers and public slaves (BrjfjLoaioi) should be 
appointed for the custody of the war-funds, that the strictest 
watch should be kept over their administration, and that these, 
and not the generals, should give an account of the manner in 
which the money had been employed. Many of the treasurers 
of the generals, who are mentioned in different writers, appear 
however to have been merely private paymasters, without being 
in the service of the state; thus Philocrates was the treasurer 
of Ergocles, and Antimachus of Timotheus, who managed every- 
thing for this general, and also kept a secretary for. himself 135 . 
In the same manner the trierarchs had treasurers 18 *. 

By means of the theoricon (to OecopL/cov, ra Oecopuca, or 
Oewpuca xpyjj,aTa), the most pernicious institution in the age 
of Pericles, there arose in a petty republic a lavishness of 
expense, which was not proportionally less than that of the most 
luxurious courts, and which swallowed up vast sums at the very 
moment that the military operations were failing from want of 
the proper supplies. Under the term Theorica are comprised 
the monies which were distributed among the people, for 
the celebration of festivals and games 137 , either to indemnify 
them for the entrance- money to the theatre, or to enable them 
to feast more plentifully: they were also in part expended upon 
sacrifices 138 , with which a public entertainment was always com- 
bined. From the nature and character of this expense it may 
be expected that the surplus money of the administration was 
set apart for it; in the early times, however, this was frequently 
applied to replenishing or increasing the public treasure; 


,3S Lysias c. Philocr. p. 829 ; De- 
mosth. c. Timotli. p. 1186,17; p. 1187, 
10 . 

136 Eupolis ap. Harpocrat. in v. 
rafiiai . Comp. Look iv. c. 1 1 . Whe- 
ther Antiphanes, the treasurer of the 
ship’s captain Philip (Demosth. c. Ti- 
moth. p. 1188, 20; p. 1189, 2), was of 
this description, or whether Philip was 
only a private individual, I leave un- 
decided. By the treasurer who gave 
the crown to the trierarch that was 


the first in getting his ship ready 
equipped (Demosth. de Trierarch. Co- 
rona, p. 1228, 5), we must probably 
understand neither the treasurer of 
the trierarch, nor the treasurer of thq 
trireme-builders, but tl^p pay-master 
of war, to whom this duty is the most 
suitable. 

137 Pollux viii. 113; Ilarpocr. Suid. 
Hesych. Etym. Ammonius. 

188 Demosth. do Corona, p. 226, 22. 
See below, chap. 13. 
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whereas in later periods not' only was no addition made to the 
treasure, but the war-funds did not even receive the surplus 
monies. The managers of the theoricon are not called trea- 
surers, although they evidently had the charge of a fund; they 
belonged to the number of officers of government, and were 
among the principal authorities elected by cheirotonia 139 : it 
appears that their appointment took place about the time of 
the great Dionysia in the city 140 . Their number is nowhere 
mentioned, but there were most probably ten, one from each 
tribe; for in an office of such importance as this it cannot be well 
supposed that any other method of election was adopted. Their 
appellation is variable {apxv in ri T(p Oecopi/etp, 6 iirl rep 6ea>puc<p 
&v, oi €7rl to Oeoopucov Ke^eiporov/j/jbevoi, 6 eirl ra>v Oewpuc&v 
Teray/ievos, iirl tov dewpucov tear ao-raO els, Oewpiicr} apx^l* 
apx^y t<wv 0€Q)piKcbv) u \ To the original department of 
manager of the theoricon were annexed, at the time when Eubu- 
lus of Anaphlystus filled this situation, and had obtained the 
public confidence in a high degree, many of the other branches of 
the administration, particularly the control of the public reve- 
nues, the office of apodectse, the making of wharfs, of the arse- 
nal, the construction of roads (the latter perhaps in some 
degree because they were connected With the passage of proces- 
sions), and nearly all the other duties of the administration, as 
^Eschines informs us 142 : in his capacity of manager of the the- 
oricon, Demosthenes was also inspector of the building of the 
walls (T€t% 07 roto 9 ) 143 ; and from the same cause Eubulus appears 
to have superintended the ship-building 144 . 

The extent of their power in such corrupt times cannot 
appear in the least surprising. The theoricon promoted the 
private interest of # the citizens, and therefore the assembly 
passed a decree by which they conferred extensive influence on 
any person who had either the will or the ability to fill the 
purses of individuals at the expense of the public. The Athe- 

139 iEschin. c. Ctesipli. p. 416, 418. mologist. 

140 Petit Leg. Att. iii. 2, 35. 142 ^scliin. ut sup. p. 417 8qq. 

141 jfisch. ut sup. Demosth. de Co- 143 JEschin. ibid. p. 419, 425; De- 
rona, p. 264, 10; p. 243,27; p. 266,22; mostli. de Corona, p. 243, 266. 

Lex. Seg. p. 264; Suidasand the Ety- 144 Dinarch. c. Demosth. p. 66. 
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man people resembled a tyrant, and the funds of the theoricon 
were analogous to his private purse; if a tyrant desired to have, 
for the gratification of his own pleasures, a private purse which 
should never be empty, he would take care to invest the 
managers of it with great power, and would leave to the branches 
of the administration only just so much of the public revenue 
as should not interfere with the proper supply of the privy 
purse. This contrivance of the ochlocracy was abolished 
between Olymp. 110, 2 (b.c. 339), and 112, 3 (b.c. 330), by a 
decree proposed by Hegemon 145 . 

At what time the managers of the theoricon were the 
assessors of the poletoe, is not mentioned; but it is not necessary 
to suppose that they only performed this duty in the time of 
fheir extended authority. For since the surplus money of the 
administration was in time of peace always set apart for the 
theoricon, and to the administration duties and taxes raised 
in Athens were regularly assigned, while confiscated property 
might appear to belong more peculiarly to the theoricon, it is 
possible that this regulation was made when the office of 
manager of the theorica was originally instituted. 


Chapter VIII. 

The Clerks and Checking -Clerks, System of Public Accounta- 
bility and Audit. 

From the multiplicity of the offices, it is evident that the 
quantity of writing to be performed must have been conside- 
rable;* the disbursements and receipts were to be entered, and 
particularly the respective purposes to which the monies were 
assigned ; these, together with the acknowledgments of pay- 
ment, were to be noted down ; and finally, the accounts were to 
be passed. All these duties came within the department of the 


145 Petit Leg. Att. iii. 2, 36. In 
Olymp. 110, 3, Demosthenes was both 
inspector of the building of the walls, 
and manager of the theorica, but only 


accidentally at the same time , as I have 
already remarked, without the two 
offices being at that period necessarily 
united. 
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secretary or clerk (ypapparevs), Thus the treasurers of the 
sacred monies, and the Amphictyons of Delos had their clerk 1 4 % 
and the same was also the case with subordinate or private 
cashiers, as has been already remarked of Antimachus, the pay- 
master of Timotheus. Citizens who were nominated to situa- 
tions of this kind, were commonly persons of small fortune. 
Public slaves (SrjfiocnQi) however, who had been educated at the 
cost of the state, were also employed, and were sometimes 
appointed for keeping accounts, of the generals for instance, and 
the paymasters in times of w r ar 147 , some as checking-clerks 
(avTuy panels, contrarotulatores ), as for example the clerks who 
checked the accounts of the treasurers of the sacred monies, and 
of the war-taxes, although Demosthenes thinks that each con- 
tributor ought to perform for himself the office of a comp- 
troller 148 . A clerk in the employ of the state was never a slave; 
and although the clerk Nicomachus is called by Lysias 148 a 
public slave (8r)p,o<no<;), this instance does not apply, for he was 
only an under-clerk, and not one of the principal clerks or secre- 
taries ; and the orator gives him that name in reference only to 
his father ; for he himself had been entered in the register of 
the phratores, and consequently was a citizen. But the chief 
reason why the Athenians preferred the public slaves for comp- 
trolling the accounts, was, that they could be put to the torture, 
and torture was considered as the surest means of eliciting the 
truth 160 . Freemen could not be tortured upon the rack, nor 
yet resident aliens or foreigners, as Gillies asserts ; for it was 
prohibited by the decree of Scamandrius that any citizen should 
be put to the torture for the purpose of examination 161 ; and 


146 Inscript. 139, 141, 150, 158. 

147 Demosth. de cfierson. p. 101, 14, 
and thence Philipp, iv. p. 137. Ulpian. 
ad Demosth. Olynth. ii. 

148 Demosth. c. Androt. p. 615, 12 
sqq. Lex. Seg. p. 197. 

U9 C. Nicom. p. 842, cf. p. 836, 837. 

m Demosth. c. Aphob. \fsevdofx. p. 
846, 7, p. 848, 8, p. 856, 20. That 
more weight was given to the asser- 
tions of slaves upon the rack than to 
the sworn testimony of freemen, is 


also shown by Hudtwalcker von den 
Diateten, p. 51. 

a51 Andocid. de Myst. p. 22. The 
torture of the concubine of Antiphon 
(<arr;y. <£app. p. 615), provided that 
she was a free woman, which is not cer- 
tain, must be considered as a punish- 
ment, and not as a means of exami- 
nation. Against the assertion made 
in the text, that freemen in Attica 
could not be put to the torture, may 
be adduced a passage in Antip on (de 
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what Lysias says of Theodotus, a youth of Platce®, that he 
might have been put to the torture 158 , must be the rather con- 
sidered as an exception, as the Plateeans were citizens. 

Besides these subordinate checking-clerks, there were others 
of a superior class, who have sometimes been confounded with 
the secretaries or clerks. It is difficult to obtain a clear know- 
ledge of these officers at Athens ; in the mean time thus far is 
certain, that there were three public clerks, as we learn from 
Suidas 158 . Pollux 154 gives a more exact account ; one was chosen 
by lot by the senate in every prytanea, for the purpose of keep- 
ing the writings and decrees, and is the officer who prefixed his 
name to the decrees according to the form which was in use 
before the archonship of Euclid: of this secretary Aristotle 
had, according to Harpocration 155 , treated at length : the second 
was elected by the senate by cheirotonia for the laws ; a third, 
elected by the people, was the public reader in the senate and 
the assembly. The first in an inscription of the time of the 
Emperors is called the clerk according to the prytanea (7 pa/t- 
fiarevs Kara 7rpuTavetaj/) 15 ®, where it is not so easy to perceive 
why he should be enumerated among the aeisiti, as one should 
rather have expected that he would only have had the privilege 
of being fed in the prytaneum for a single prytanea; a fresh 
one was appointed in every prytanea, and the name of the clerk 
of the first prytanea was added to the decrees before the archon- 
ship of Euclid, and was frequently made use of to designate 
the year ,5T . Harpocration states that it was the duty of this 


Herod, csode, p. 729), in which it is 
stated that a freeman was tortured at 
Mytilene: but whether a Mytilensean 
or a foreigner, whether according to 
the Lesbian or Athenian law, cannot 
be decided. 

188 ApoL c. Simon, p. 153. What 
Reiske says upon this passage does not 
remove the difficulty. 

158 Suidas, Kkqpayroi S( (ypap/iareis) 
?!<Tav rbv apiOpov rpeis ypacpovrcs ra 
brjp. 6 <na> Ovbcvbs be rjarav Kvpiot dXX* r) 
tov ypd(f)eiv Kal avayveovat. The first 
word, KkrjpiaToi, is false in this general 
sense. 


154 viii. 98, ypapparcvs, 6 Kara npv- 
ravfiav K\ijp<odf\s vnb rrjs fiovXrjs ini 
tco [ra] ypdppara (f)v\drr(iv Kal to, 
yjrj]<picrpaTa 9 Kal frepos ini roits vdpovs 
vnb TtjS (3ov\r)s \eipoTOVovpcvos. *0 8e ; 
vnb tov brjpov atpcBds ypappartvs ava- : 
yiviooKH rip brjptp Kal rfj ftovXrj. A 
ypapparcvs rrjs ftovXrjs occurs in De- 
mosth. pro Corona, p. 238, 14, and tov 
brjpov in the third decree in the Lives 
of the Ten Orators. 

165 In v. ypappaTtvs. 

186 Chandl. Inscript, ii. 55, 2. 

187 Vid. ad Inscript. 147- et JO, 
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officer to check the public accounts 548 ; but he doubtless con-, 
founds him with the checking-clerk. The second appears to be 
the clerk of the senators (ypapuparevs to>v / 3 ovK€vt<ov) occurring 
in inscriptions 159 , of whom I have nothing more to say than that 
he is never mentioned among the aeisiti, but always among the 
prytanes. Lastly, the third clerk is called the clerk of the 
state (ypafi/xarev? rrjs 7 roXews), or of the senate and the people 
(rrjs ftovXrjs /cal rov hrjfiov) ,6 °, and he is placed in inscriptions 
among the aeisiti. 

These officers had an under-clerk (vTroypap,p,aTevs) : and a 
considerable number of such persons were used even in the 
ancient days of Athens, some of whom were employed in the 
higher, and some in the inferior and subordinate offices 181 ; the 
checking-clerks were however different from these superior 
secretaries or clerks, as we have already seen in the case of the 
inferior. A checking-clerk of the senate (avnypafevs ttjs 
fiovXrjs) is quoted by Harpocration out of Aristotle’s State of 
Athens' 62 , and a checking-clerk without any farther specification 
frequently occurs in ancient inscriptions, and always among the 


158 K at rd oXXa navra dvriypafarai 
Kai 7 rapa.Kd$r)Tcu rjj fiovAfj. The con- 
fusion with the checking-clerk is evi- 
dent from the words of Pollux viii. 
98, where it is said of him, Kai navra 
dvrtypdeptro napaKaOrjpfvos rjj (3ovAjj. 
This had been remarked by Yalesius 
in liis notes to Harpocration, against 
whom Kuhn’s objections (ad Poll. viii. 
98,) prove notliing. 

150 Chandl. ii. 55, 1, 2, 3, 4. Spon 
Travels, vol. iii. in the inscription 
belonging to the second volume p. 
116 sqq. That he mky not be con- 
sidered the same as the clerk according 
to the Prytaneia, the distinction be- 
tween them in Chandl. ii. 55, 2, should 
be observed. There are likewise many 
other similar inscriptions, in which 
this clerk of the senators and the 
others occur. 

160 Thucyd. vii. 10, and the inscrip- 
tions just quoted. Besides Yalesius, 
authorities have been collected upon 


this subject by Meursius Lect. Att. vi. 
25; Petit, iii. 2, 28; Barthdlemy Mdm. 
de l’Acad. des Inscriptions, vol.xLviii. 
p. 345. The vnoypapparevs occurs in 
the inscriptions already quoted; in 
that published by Spon the editor in- 
correctly reads IIPOrPAMMATEYS. 

10 1 Antiph. de Choreut. p. 792; De- 
mostli. pro^Corona, p. 314, 7» vnoypap- 
partveiv koi vnrjptrtiv rots dp^idtois, 
Lysias c. Nicom. p. 864, ter. 

188 Harpocrat. in v. dvriypafavs' 6 
Ka8iaraptvos tni rebv narafiaWd vreov 
r tvd rjj noAei xprjpara, wore avriypa - 
(fitcrdcu ravra. ArjpoaOemjs tv r<p Kara 
’Avbporieovos (a passage which is not 
to the point, as it relates to subor- 
dinate checking-clerks), Kai Atcrxlvqs 
tv rco Kara Krrjmcfxovros. Airrul be 
fjcrav dvriypa<ptis t 8 p tv rrjs bioiKT)cre(tiS t 
<3s QiAoxopos' 6 be rrjs fiovArjs, a>s 
* ApiorortAr)s tv * AOrjvaiwv noAirtia. 
The whole passage is also in Suidas. 
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aeisiti. According to Pollux 163 he was in ancient times elected 
and afterwards chosen by lot : the checking-clerk of the senate 
is also mentioned by Suidas 164 , as well as by the Scholiast to 
Aristophanes 165 , who however confounds him with the clerks 
According to Pollux his duty was to sit in the senate and exer- 
cise a general control ; a statement which may perhaps be true, 
but that the duty which Harpocration attributes to the check- 
ing-clerk, of comptrolling the receipts of the revenues, refers 
to this office, is evident, the taxes having been paid in presence 
of the senate. Lastly it is manifest that ^Eschines 166 alludes to 
this officer, when he remarks that the state had a checking- 
clerk elected by cheirotonia, who kept an account of the reve- 
nues for the people in each prytanea, until this situation was 
united with the office of the theoricon, by which means the 
duties of the apodectee, and the checking of the accounts, were 
injudiciously placed in the same hands. Besides this checking- 
clerk for monies received, there was also a checking-clerk of the 
highest authority for disbursements, viz., the treasurer of the 
administration, who was called the checking-clerk of the admi- 
nistration ( avTL<ypa<f>evs rrjs $Loi/a]crecDs) ]91 t It is probable that 
all clerks and checking-clerks (and certainly the under-clerks) 
were prohibited from holding the same office twice 168 , i . e., not 
for two successive years, and it was necessary that a new person 
should be appointed after the interval of a year. 


1 188 viii. 98. Cf. Lex. Seg. p. 190, 26. 

164 In v. ypapparevs, where see 
Kiister’s note. Compare also Lex. 
Seg. p. 185, 16. 

165 Eq. 1253. The following is the 
whole of this corrupt passage: eVrl <5e 
dqfiov (6 ypapparcvs) vrroypa(f)€vs eXe- 
-yero. 6 rov ftovXevTTjpiov avnypa- 
(p€vs. 8r)fMocriov de ytvoptvov eypacfiov 
dpfpoTepot. rh Xeyopeva. The latter 
words, which are entirely devoid of 
meaning, Kuhn (ad Poll. viii. 98,) en- 
deavours to correct ; but his correction 
does not make any better sense. The 
v 7 roypa<f)cvs may be the xrrroypapparfvs 
of inscriptions. Petit also (ut sup.) 
remarks the confusion between the 


clerk and checking-clerk in this pas- 
sage. 

360 Cont. Ctesiph. p.417. Cf. Ulpian. 
ad Deinosth. c. Androt. ut sup. 

167 Philochorus ap. Harpocrat. ut 
sup. and thence Suidas and Pollux 
viii. 98, 99, according to the correct 
emendation of Valesius upon Ilarpo- 
cration. 

168 This is evidently the meaning of 
the law in Lysias c. Nicom. p. 864 
extr. viroypap.paT€v(rai ovk ?£ecrrt 
tov avrov rfj ap\fj rrj avrjj t although 
the expression is somewhat singular j 
but from the context it appears to me 
that this is the only way in which it 
can be understood. 
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The public accounts being in this manner kept by the 
clerks, and comptrolled by the checking- clerks, it was rendered 
possible to make the scrutiny which was regularly entered into 
at the expiration of every office. It is the essence of a demo-* 
cracy that every public officer should be responsible. Among 
the distinguishing marks of a democratic authority, responsibi- 
lity is one of the most prominent ; while in the aristocratical 
and oligarchical states of antiquity, such as Sparta and 
Crete, the highest offices, those in which the aristocracy and 
oligarchy really existed, were subject to no responsibility* 
Hence the obligation of rendering accounts for official conduct 
prevailed to so great an extent at Athens : no person who had 
had any share in the government or administration was exempted 
from it; the senate of five hundred, even the Areopagus, at 
least after the loss of their great power, were bound to render 
an account : even the priests and priestesses were obliged to 
produce accounts for the gifts (7 epa ) ; so also whole families, 
such as the Eumolpidse and Ceryces, and even the trierarchs, 
although the latter furnished everything at their own expense ; 
no person who had not rendered his account could go abroad, 
consecrate his property to a god, or even dedicate a sacred 
offering; no one could make a will, or be adopted from one 
family into another; in short, the state had a lien upon the 
whole property of the individual until he had passed his scru- 
tiny 169 . In the same manner no honorary gift or reward (such 
for example as a crown) could be awarded to a person who had 
not passed his scrutiny 170 . The dicasts alone were free from 
this obligation 171 . 

The authorities whose business it was to pass and examine 
the accounts of public officers were, according to Aristotle 178 , 
called in the Greek states, in some places evOvvoc, in others 
Xoyicrral , i^era<JTa\ t or <rvvtfyopoi. That the logistee of the 
Athenians were employed in matters of calculation is proved by 
their name; the euthuni were in intimate connexion with them: 
the difference between their duties was not, however, as is sup- 

,w iEschin, c. Ctesiph. p. 405 sqq. walcker von den Diateten, p. 32. 

170 ASsch. and Demosth. pro Corona, 174 In the last chapter of the filli 

171 Arist. Vesp. 585. See Hudt- book of the Politics, 
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posed by some, that the logistee had authority in those cases only 
which concerned the administration of public money, while 
the euthuni acted in all other cases ; but all questions belonged 
indiscriminately to either authority. In the examinations of 
persons who either had or had not the management of money, 
the logistoe, after the account had been rendered before them 
and the secretary (probably of the senate and the people), 
brought the cause into court, where they gave out by means of 
the crier that they were ready to hear any accusation 17 *. The 
intimate connexion between the two offices is strikingly proved 
by a decree in Andocides, in which mention is made of those 
whose accounts were found unsatisfactory in the logisteria by 
the euthuni or the assessors, and affording ground for an indict- 
ment 174 : lastly, evQvva is often used in speaking of the logistee 
and Xotyio-fios in speaking of the euthuni ; and the Etymologist 
says 175 that in his time those were called logistm who formerly 
had borne the name of euthuni. The distinction between them 
had been explained by Aristotle in the Constitution of 
Athens 178 ; but the grammarians do not give any precise infor- 
mation upon this point. According to Harpocration 177 , there 
were ten logistee, to whom every person gave an account of his 
proceedings within thirty days after the expiration of his office ; 
and the same number of euthuni, whose duties were precisely 
the same. All authorities agree in stating that the logistee and 
euthuni were both ten in number 178 . Pollux gives us an 


178 ASschin. c. Ctesiph. p. 403 sqq. 
Demosth. pro Corona, p. 206, 9. 

174 De Myst. p. 37, oertov ev&vviu 
rives (Itn KarcyvGxrpepcu iv rot s \oy t- 
arrjplois (see Lysias c. Polystr. p. 672,) 
xmb rcov (v&vvcov fj t&p it aptftptov. The 
last words appear to be an interpre- 
tation which has crept into the text: 
but 1 do not venture to strike them 
out, as assessors of the euthuni are 
mentioned. 

178 In v. ffitivvoi, from whom Pho- 
tius and Zonaras took ; in the latter of 
which grammarians read nXdra>v Nci- 
pcov do)8fKdr<p. 

179 Ap. Harpocrat. 


177 In v. \oyiaral and tvOvvoi, and 
thence Suidas and Photius in v. Ao- 
yurral and cvOvvoi, also Lex. Seg. 
p. 245, 276. The person is called 
Bvvos and f IOvptjs, in the plural evtfv- 
pot and fvBvpai/' the proceeding is rj 
fVBvva, (see the law in Demosth. c. 
Timocrat. p. 717> 19, where however it 
is falsely accented cvBvi /a), in the 
plural c&Bvpcu ; likewise 17 cvBvwj, 
which the grammarians quote as the 
common form, but which is perhaps of 
later origin. 

170 EtymoL in v. evBvvoi, Photius, 
and Pollux viii. 45. From Pollux 
viii. 99 ; Petit iii. 2 . 6 , concludes that 
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important addition, viz., “ that the senate chose the logistae by 
lot, in order to attend,” as he expresses himself, “ upon the offi- 
cers of the administration,” that is, to watch over their conduct; 
“ but the euthuni were chosen in addition, like the assessors of 
the nine archona 179 .” 

What constituted the difference of their duties can even in 
general be arrived at only by conjecture. The logistre were the 
chief persons, and to them the accounts were delivered, into the 
correctness of which they examined ; they also, as the calcu- 
lators of the state, superintended the payment of the public 
debts 180 . But while the accounts were being examined (\oyt<r- 
/l to? or \oyos) > or even afterwards, if an accuser came forward 


there were two other logistso : but 
this passage refers, as lias been al- 
ready observed, to the two checking- 
clerks. 

178 Pollux viii. 99, 100, where he 
says, ol be tZQvvoi, dantp oi ndpcbpoi 
rots ivvta (tpxpvat, iTpoaaipovvrai. 
Comp, upon this point Petit ut sup. 
[The Author has since referred the 
first part of this passage from Pollux 
to the dvriypa(f)€is or checking- clerks, 
and adopted the statement of the 
grammarians, (Lex. S eg. p. 276, 17,* 
Etym. Mag. p. 569, 31,) that the lo- 
gistae were appointed by lot,J? heinisches 
Museum , vol. i. p. 82. It is however 
singular that the author, as well as his 
antagonist, should have missed one of 
the most explicit passages on the sub- 
ject, viz., in a grammarian published 
by Mr. Dobree at the end of Photius, 
p.672. A oyitmu* Kai arvvrjydpor ’Api(r- 
rortXrjs tv rrj *A0r}vai(^y noXiTtia ovrco 
Xtytv Xoyttrrai 8e aipovvrai 8tna, Trap 
ols 8i aXoyi£ovrai rrturai al dp^at ra re 
Xrjppara teal rat ytytvrjpivat banavas' 
Kat aXXois (SXXoi) b(Ka avwjyopois 
{avvrjyopoi), olnvtt <rvvavaKplvov<n rov- 
rotf. j cal ol ras tvBvvat bibovres napa 
rovroit avaicpivovTts irp&rov, tira t(j)Uv- 
rat tit rb biKacrrqpiov tit tva na\ (f) . 
This passage seems to show that the 
logistae were not chosen by lot ( alpovv - 


rat , not Kkrjpovvrai), and it is also a 
strong negative proof of the identity of 
the logistm and euthuni. The avvi 7 - 
yopoi are mentioned in another gram- 
marian quoted by the author in note 
186, avvrjyopoi dpxovrts rjaav k\t) parol , 
ot rots Xoyiarait tfiorjdovv Trpbt rat 
tvdvvat r a>v dpgdvrcov nva ap\rjv. 
Here however it is stated that the 
avvrjyopoi were chosen by lot : perhaps 
in the former passage we should road 
KXrjpovvrai for aipovvrai. These avvrj- 
yopoi therefore seem to have been 
quite distinct from the public advo- 
cates (although the contrary is 
maintained by Schomann, do Comi- 
tiis, p. 108); they were probably the 
same as the iraptbpoi mentioned by 
Andocides and others. The public 
advocates are stated by Photius (in 
v. avvrjyopoi ) to have been nomi- 
nated by election (x«poTorta). In the 
passage also from the Politics quoted 
in note 172, Aristotle mentions Xoyia- 
ral , tvOvvoi, and avvrjyopoi as syno- 
nymous terms. — Traxsl.] 

380 Inscript. 76, § 4, Xdyos and Xo- 
yiapbt is the account, the tvBvvrj or 
defence of the account was commonly 
connected with it, as e . g. in Inscript. 
76, § 8; Sechin, c. Ctesiph. p. 397; 
403, &c. 
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(who was however obliged to appear within a certain time 181 , 
i . e. within thirty days after the expiration of the office), ques- 
tions were put and answers required concerning the correctness 
of the statements (< svQvva ), a point which it would be difficult 
and tedious to explain: now it is for this, that the euthuni 
appear to have been appointed as assistants to the logistee, as 
may be inferred from their name. The euthuni or their asses- 
sors might decide that the account was unsatisfactory, that 
money had been embezzled, bribes received, &c.; when such was 
the case, the affair was brought before a court of justice, in the 
same manner as when a public accuser came forward 188 . The 

181 Pollux viii. 45. and had determined to institute pro* 

,M In the arclionship of Alexias in coedings against them (evQvvai Karey - 
Olymp. 93, 4 ( b , c . 405), by the decree poacrpevai eWoisAoynmjpiW), although 
of Patrocleides, the public debtors by these means, as a court of justice 
were remitted their debts up to the could alone pass sentence, no punish* 
end of the preceding year (Olymp. 93, ment had as yet been assigned : or an 
3, in the arclionship of Callias), and accuser had brought forward com- 
those who had been condemned to plaints with regard to the accounts of 
Atimia for non-payment were restored the public servants, who were under- 
to their civil rights. By this law, par- going the scrutiny, but the accusations 
don was at the same time extended to were still in the hands of the presi- 
those oo-a)i/ cvQvvai rives eh n Kareyvaxr- dents of the courts of justice and not 
pevai ev rois XoyuTTrjpiois virb tcov ev- yet brought before the court itself 
Qvveov fj tu>v Trapebpoav , prjTTfo elrrrjy- {ypa<fia\ nepl t<ov evOvvcov prjTroo el<rrjy- 
pevcu els to biKaerrqpiov ypacpal tlv4s pe'vai els to ducao-Trjpiov): both kinds 
eleri 7T€p\ tS> v evOvveav, with the addi- of cases were to be put an end to. 
tion of the date els rbv avrbv tovtov Among the first class of cases 'those 
Xpbvov. For the explanation of this also were included which had not yet 
passage I subjoin the following re- been brought before the court of jus- 
marks. It was not only the public tice, which as being self-evident are 
debts and Atimia that were remitted, therefore not mentioned ; but the 
to which the debtors had become sub- former class is particularly noticed, 
ject by a punishment which had been because the persons who were com- 
previously adjudged, but it was also prised in it had been condemned by 
enacted that the actions against public the previous decision of a public office, 
officers which were at that time insti- and therefore seemed to be more 
tuted on account of incorrect accounts, inculpated than the others. It may 
should be disannulled, «. e. that the be also asked why those persons are 
causes which had not been yet de- not mentioned whose causes subse- 
cided, but were still depending, should quent upon the decision of the eu- 
be quashed. These however were of thuni had been brought before the 
two kinds. In the first place the eu- court previously to the end of the pre- 
thtrni or their assessors in the exami- ceding year, but had not been decided, 
nation of the accounts had decided No cases however of this kind could 
that certain public officers were guilty, have existed, because when the cause 
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proceedings which belonged to this stage (which are even here 
galled evOvvcu) 183 , were instituted by the chief authority, the 
logistee; who conducted the actions, and composed the tribunal 
which gave judgment in the case 184 . In bringing on the action 
it is possible that the euthuni again assisted the chief autho- 
rity : and perhaps too, as Pollux asserts, they enforced the pay- 
ment of embezzled monies and fines, instead of the practores. 
Photius 18e alone states that each euthunus had two assessors, 
but he is supported by the words of Andocides. Lastly, the 
public advocates ( <rvvriyopot ) afforded assistance to the logistee 188 . 
Any person who neglected to render his account could be prose- 
cuted by a particular action (8Utj akoyiov ) 107 . 

From what has been said it is evident that there was no 
want at Athens of well-conceived and strict regulations; but 
what is the use of provident measures, where the spirit of the 
administration is bad? Men have at all times been unjust and 
covetous and unprincipled, and above all the Greeks distin- 
guished themselves for the uncontrolled gratification of their 
own desires, and their contempt for the happiness of others. 


had been once brought before court, 
the decision immediately ensued, with- 
out the defendant being able to delay 
it by objections or cross suits. 

183 p 0 H ux u fc S up. 

184 -flEsch. c. Ctesiph. p. 395 sqq. and 
408 ; Suidas in v. evdvvt], Lex. Rhet. 
(Seg. p. 245, also Lex. Seg. p. 310, 6); 
Etym. and Phot, in the passages 
quoted by Ruhnken ad Tim. p. 126. 
See Petit ut sup. 

185 EvOvvos' dpxv tis. 'E£ (KacrTrjs 
8e <f>v\rjs tva KXrjpoucn, rovr<y 8e dvo 
napcftpovs: in which passage the evdvvoi 
are falsely 'represented as chosen by 
lot, which is only true of the logistae. 
Hesychius in v. tvBvvas only speaks 
incidentally of the assessors of the 
arclions, the word cvdvvas occurring 
in a passage of Aristotle concerning 
the latter officers: no one should 
therefore be led into error by this 
article. 


180 Lex. Seg. p. 301. 

187 Suidas, Hesychius, Etyrnol. in v. 
dXoyiov biter}, Pollux viii. 54. To ap- 
prove the accounts is called rds *v$vvas 
c7ri(Tr)p,mve(T0ai. Demostli. pro Co- 
rona, p. 310, 21. 'ETTio-rjp.aiveo-dcu 
means to approve, iiraivciv (cf. 3Ssch. 
7rep\ irapcnrpfcrfi. p. 230. Harpocrat. 
in v. tnt<rr)paiv€(r6cu 9 and thence Suidas 
and Zonaras, p. 848, cf. p. 830, and 
the editor’s note) because that which 
is signed and sealed is approved of by 
him to whom the decision belongs: 
however it may be possible that after 
the accounts had been found to be 
correct by the proper authorities, the 
testimony of their correctness was 
added in writing and confirmed by a 
seal, so that imor)p.aive crGcu rds evSvvas 
may signify the approval of them 
which was vouched by being sealed in 
this manner. 


o 
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If any competent judge of moral actions will contemplate their 
character without prejudice, and unbiassed by their high intel- 
lectual endowments, he will find that their private life was 
unstable, and devoid of virtue; that their public life was a 
tissue of restless intrigues and evil passions; and, what was the 
worst of all, that there existed to a far greater degree than in 
the Christian world, a want of moral principle, and a harshness 
and cruelty in the popular mind. The display of noble actions, 
it is true, has ceased, and will never re-appear with the same 
brilliancy; but the principles of the majority of mankind have 
been elevated, even if we allow that some distinguished indn 
viduals in ancient times were as pure as the most exalted cha- 
racters of modern days; and in this general elevation consists 
the progress of mankind. 

When we consider then the principles of the Greeks, which 
are sufficiently seen from their historians and philosophers, it 
cannot be a matter of surprise that fraud used by public officers 
at Athens against the state, was of common occurrence: in the 
early times of the republic Aristides, the contemporary of The- 
mistocles, complained of it; it was even the common opinion 
that there existed a certain prescriptive right to the commission 
of this fraud, and a person who had scruples on the subject 
was eensured for his too great strictness 188 . Every where 
we meet with instances of embezzlement of money by public 
officers; even the sacred property was not secure from sacri- 
legious hands. The Romans had at least a period in which 
fidelity and honesty were practised and esteemed: but among 
the Greeks these qualities will be sought for in vain. The 
former were bound by a solemn oath to administer without 
peculation the money entrusted to their care; “but if in 
Greece,” says the faithful Polybius 1 ® 9 , “the state entrusts to 
any one only a talent, and if it has ten checking-clerks, and as 
many seals and twice as many witnesses, it cannot ensure his 
honesty.” The officers of finance were therefore not unfre- 
quently condemned to death or to loss of property and impri- 
sonment; sometimes indeed unjustly, when money had acci- 


188 Plutarch. Arietid. 4. 


vi. 56. 
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dentally been lost 180 ; but the logistse allowed themselves to be 
disgracefully bribed in order to enable the offender to evade the 
legal penalty 191 * 

Even the great Pericles does not appear to have been free 
from the charge of peculation, if at least the story is true which 
represents Alcibiades to have said, on hearing that Pericles was 
occupied in preparing his accounts for the people, that he would 
be better occupied in endeavouring to render none at all 19 *. The 
comic poets, who undermined the fame of every distinguished 
person, have also brought against him charges which are doubt- 
less exaggerated; for example, Aristophanes in the comedy of 
the Clouds misunderstands and ridicules an item in the account 
of Pericles which he had rendered in his capacity of general, 
although in this instance he was free from all blame. The 
truth is that he had charged 10 talents, without specifying the 
particular object to which they had been applied ; but the 
charge was allowed by the people, as it was well known that 
they had been used for purposes of bribery, and that the names 
of those who had received them could not be mentioned with- 
out offending Pleistonax the king of Sparta, and the harmost 
Cleandrides 193 . There is however a very general tradition that 
Pericles was in great difficulties with his accounts. Before the 
breaking out of the Peloponnesian war, Phidias the sculptor 
was subjected, by means as, it appears, of a conspiracy, to an 
examination respecting some gold which he was accused of 
having embezzled 194 ; on that occasion Pericles extricated him- 
self and Phidias from the difficulty. But other attacks were 
made upon him for the purposes of annoyance; and at last 
when the Athenians were dissatisfied with his lavish expen di- 


» 

190 Comp. e. g. Demosth. c. Timoth. 
p. 1187, 1197; c. Timocrat. p. 742 sqq. 

191 yEschin. c. Timarch. p. 126. 

199 Plutarch. Alcib. 7; Diod. xii. 38. 

198 Aristoph. Nub. 856, and the 
Scholiast, and thence Suidas in v. 
8eov, *E<£opot, *ls dcov, eh to beov, 
Lex. Seg. p. 234. The Scholiast of 
Aristophanes says 20, Suidas in one 
place 15, in another 5Q talents: I have 


followed the statement of Plutarch 
(Pericl. 22, 23) which has greater pro- 
bability. 

1 9 4 Plutarph. Pericl. 3 1 . This cause 
instituted against Pericles is alluded 
to by Plato Gorg. p. 516 A. where see 
Heindorf : the Scholiast of Aristo- 
phanes and Suidas confound this with 
other things. 
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ture >0fl , they required an account of his financial administration. 
The importance of this transaction is evident from the proceed- 
ings which were proposed for it: the account was to have been 
referred to the prytanes; and according to the decree of Dra- 
con tides, the judges were to vote from the altar upon the Acro- 
polis, which was the most solemn method of deciding. This 
last ceremony was dispensed with by the interference of Hag- 
non, and it was directed that fifteen hundred judges should sit 
in judgment upon this case, in which it was uncertain whether 
there had been peculation or some other offence 196 . In order to 
put an end to this contest, in which he was in danger of falling 
a sacrifice both to party rage and his own dishonesty, Pericles is 
said to have engaged his country in a war 107 ; a severe accusa- 
tion, which however will be in some degree diminished, if it is 
considered that several causes contributed, and that this selfish 
motive might only have added strength to other inducements. 
I am the less inclined wholly to acquit Pericles of this charge, 
because Aspasia is also said to have contributed to the under- 
taking of the Samian war. 

In order that the accounts rendered by persons who had 
filled public offices should have the greatest possible publicity, 
and that it should be in the power of every one to bring for- 
ward accusations, these accounts were, like the decrees, engraved 
on stone and exposed in public. Thus Lycurgus set up the 
account of his administration before the wrestling-school which 
he had built a short time previously 108 ; a fragment of a similar 
account of the treasurer of the administration and manager of 
the public revenue, and probably of this very one made by 
Lycurgus, has been preserved to our days a . In like manner the 
treasurers of the goddess and of the other gods were obliged to 
have an account of what they had received, disbursed, and 


Plutarch. Pericl. 14. 

108 Plutarch, ibid. 32. 

197 Plut. ibid. 31, 32 ; Diod. xii. 38 
sqq. ; Aristoph. Pac.604 sqq. and Schol. 
Concerning the difficulties in arranging 
the date see Dodwell Annal. Thucyd. 
in the sixth year of the Peloponnesian 


war, and Heyne (Antiquarische Auf- 
satze, i. p. 188 sq.) who has well exa- 
mined the question. Concerning the 
Samian war see Plutarch. Pericl. 25. 

JD8 Life of Lycurgus at the end, in 
the Lives of the Ten Orators. 
a Inscript. 157. 
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delivered to their successors, engraved upon stone and set up 
in the Acropolis 199 : Chandler has published three inscriptions 
of this kind, and saw still more in the Parthenon 900 , and some 
have been brought to England by Lord Elgin. Several docu- 
ments of this description, some money-accounts, some lists of 
treasures belonging to temples, delivered over to other trea- 
surers, which were accurately weighed, have come down to our 
days; among which may be mentioned the remarkable account 
spven by the Amphictyons of Delos, of their revenues, ex- 
penses, and outstanding debts. Lastly, we know that the 
poletee also fixed up lists of confiscated property (SrjfuoTrpara), 
[whether before or after the sale is uncertain,) upon tablets of 
stone, some in the Acropolis, some at Eleusis 201 , and doubtless 
ilso in other places; and probably a fragment of an inscription 
now extant was a part of a document of this nature b . 

Monuments of this kind are necessarily destroyed by length 
}f time; but it is much to be lamented that we should not be 
possessed of those which had been collected by Greek antiqua- 
rians. The Attic epigrams of Philochorus were probably only 
poetical inscriptions; but the traveller Polemon, who from his 
fondness for inscriptions had acquired the surname of Stelocopas 
[< TTr)\oKOTras ), wrote four books on the sacred offerings upon 


199 Inscript. 76, § 7, 8. 

200 Chandl. Syllab. p. 17, of his In- 
icript. Antiq. besides those which I 
lave published. The inedited inscrip- 
ions occur in Lord Elgin’s collection, 
is stated by Visconti in his Mdmoire, 
SFo. 36, upon two sides of a stone, upon 
>ne side of which there are forty, on 
he other more than fiftj lines, of the 
vriting before Euclid. Tho authori- 
ies are the treasurers of sacred money 
raptai ra>u Up&v XP T )f l< * T<0V )’ ^ ie 
irticles enumerated partly weighed, 
partly unweighed ( acrraOpoi ). The 
irst line contains the words « IIcu>a- 
hjvatcov €S Havadrjvaia : which is to be 
explained from what is said in the text. 
STo. 37, also a fragment, written in the 
incient manner, upon both sides of the 
itone, each of wliich contains more 


than forty lines. The first side begins 
with fdidoarav top \6yov , the other with 
H H H H A A. This inscription is 
evidently allied to Nos. 109 and 141 ed. 
Boeckh. No. 38, another fragment of 
the same description in the ancient 
manner of writing, written in the same 
way. No. 46, a fragment of the same 
kind as the two inscriptions just men- 
tioned, but very imperfect : there are 
forty-five lines remaining. No. 50, a 
later inscription which contains a cata- 
logue of treasures belonging to a tem- 
plo of great length. Concerning these 
inscriptions see also The Earl of Elgin's 
Pursuits in Greece , p. 17, 18. 

201 Casaub. ad Athen. xi. p. 476 E. 
Hemsterh. ad Poll. x. 96. 

b Boeckh, Corp. Inscript. No. 161. 
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the Acropolis 808 , as well as copiously upon other inscriptions, 
and collected decrees 808 engraved upon stone, particularly at 
Athens; a collection of decrees, most of them doubtless taken 
from inscriptions, was given to the world by Craterus 804 . 
Another collection of the registers of the demioprata was like- 
wise extant, and is frequently quoted by Pollux in the tenth 
book 805 , and once by Athenseus; from this source the former 
writer drew his information respecting the confiscated property 
of Alcibiades 806 ; and in this collection of the demioprata there 
were also accounts of the treasurers of the Acropolis concerning 
the cession of the sacred treasures, probably from the work of 
Polemon; among others one which by chance has come down 


so * Athen. vi. 234 D, and Casaubon’s 
note. 

203 An example occurs in Athen. vi. 
p. 234 E. From him also the inscrip- 
tion in the Anaceum (p. 235 B) is no 
doubt taken. 

VOi Plutarch. Cim. 13. From some 
such collection the decrees which occur 
in the Lives of the Ten Orators are 
borrowed. 

205 The tables of the goods sold or 
confiscated by the state (ra dr) /non para), 
which were affixed in different places, 
contained various articles of household 
furniture, and are therefore often cited 
by Pollux in his 10th book, in which 
he treats of utensils ; he himself had 
not seen them, but followed a written 
collection. Thus he mentions evpoxXia 
(ridrjpa, where the v before p betrays 
the inscription (23); also 6vpa did- 
npicrTOS and Bvpai crvvdpopdbes (24); 
from the confiscated property of Alci- 
biades yapfCvi) napaKoXXos Kal kXlvtj 
dp<f>iKV€<f>aXos (36); furthermore, kvc- 
<f>a\ov Kaivov and Kve<fiaXov iraKaiov 
(39), Xovrrjpiov Kal imdcrrarov (46, 79), 
<pidaKvlsy a wine vessel (74), Tpanffa 
po pokvkXos (81); likewise paintings, 
Kill nivaf; iroiKikos im' opo(j)rjs Kal niva£ 
erepos yeypappcvos ; and plates or 
irtMKCs pafypol (84), Kavaarov and 


KawcrTpov (86), Xe/cos (87), paxaipia 
(XfcfrdvTtva, paxaipia Kcpdnva , also, 
as it seems, Xe/3r?res, 7 rpo^ovr, 

Xepviftiov (89, 90), KvpivoBrjKr) (93), 
dprrjKia oftcXtaKatu (96), poXvfidoKpa- 
tcvtiiI, or leaden stands for spits (96-7), 
a-Ka(f>r) /za/cpaand crKd(f>r)(TTpoyyvXr) (103), 
8evTr)p ( 1 05), rjBpos vnoKprjTijpidios (108), 
mere kitchen and table utensils; also 
other implements, as koctkivos KptOonoius 
(114), vnoXrjviov (130), eKnucnrjpiov 
(135), Kiftcorbs 0vpidoiTT) (137), paKia 
and Krjpiora (150), KaXvnrrjpes K opiv- 
Oiovpytis (157), aXS>v rpia f)pi<poppia 
(169), napwXcvtdcs (171), tcXipaKiov 
(182), Kcpapos *Attikos and Ktpapbs 
K opivOios (182). These examples suffi- 
ciently prove the similarity of the 
inscriptions which were included in 
the collection of the Demioprata, with 
Inscript. No. 161, ed. Boeckh.; al- 
though it is n'ot to be denied that lists 
of offerings and temple utensils were 
also included in it. It may be ob- 
served that Pollux doubtless cited 
many words from the Demioprata in 
his 10th book, without mentioning 
his authority; at least many words 
occur in the inscription just quoted 
which are also to be found in Pollux. 

208 p 0 n ux x. 36. 
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to Our time and is now in England 807 . Probably the list of 
the sacred offerings upon the Acropolis quoted by Pollux 808 , 
was set up during the arch on ship of Alcibiades, that is, a 
memorial of the treasurer’s accounts, of whom he was the first, 
borrowed from these demioprata. 

Chapter IX. 

How far a regular comparison of the Public Revenue and Expen- 
diture was instituted . On the Heads of Expenditure . 

But however essential the settlement of accounts may be to a 
regular administration of finance, it is not of itself sufficient. 
The first requisite is a correct estimate of the revenue and 
expenditure, in order that the former may be sufficient to meet 
the latter. It can hardly be said that this estimate was made 
regularly in any Grecian state; at the same time they must 
have been able from experience and a comparison of the public 
accounts, to form a tolerable judgment as to the amount of the 
regular income and expenditure, and how far the former was or 
was not sufficient, and the latter necessary or superfluous. 
Aristotle says 200 , “ Whoever wishes to deliberate upon matters 
of finance must be acquainted with the revenues of the state, 


207 See the remark on 1. 37 of No. 
151, in Corp. Inscript. Gr. vol. i. p. 
242. 

208 f Avaypa(f)T) ra>v ev *AKpo7rd\ei dva - 
Orjfidrcw, x. 26. The quotations that 
are made from this catalogue occur in 
two inscriptions still extant. See 
Corp. Inscript. Gr. %No. 150, and 
the remark, vol. i. p. 236. There is 
no mention of any Archon Alcibia- 
des. Pollux probably confounded 
the first treasurer of the goddess or 
of the gods, whose name stood at 
the head of the inscription, with the 
archon. If Alcibiades had not been a 
treasurer upon the Acropolis, how could 
it have come to pass that he, as Plu- 
tarch relates in the Life of Alcibiades, 


had in his house many gold and silver 
ornaments for processions belonging to 
the state, which lie used as his own 
property; if he held the office of trea- 
surer uporf^ the Acropolis he would 
have had the means of doing this. 
The account given by Andocides (cont, 
Alcib. p. 126, 127), is different from 
this story of Plutarch taken from 
Phaeax, where he speaks of ornaments 
for processions, which Alcibiades had 
borrowed from the arcliitheori of 
Athens for the sake of his triumphal 
festival. This has been also observed 
by Ruhnken Hist. Crit. Orat. p. 138, 
vol. viii. of Roiske’s Orators. 

209 Rliet. i. 4 ; cf. Xeuoph. Mem. 
Socrat. iii. 6, 4—6*. 
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what and how great they are; in order that if any branch of 
them is deficient, it may be added, and if too small, it may be 
increased. He should also know all the expenses of the state, 
in order that if any one is superfluous, it may be retrenched, 
and if too large, be curtailed. For wealth is augmented, not 
only by increasing revenue, but by diminishing expenditure, 
and these things a man cannot learn from his own individual 
experience; but it is also necessary in order to deliberate upon 
subjects of this nature that he should have the habit of inquir- 
ing into the discoveries of others.” Here the questions are 
clearly laid down which a minister at the head of the public 
revenue should undertake to consider; it may, however, be 
fairly questioned whether the Athenians always went correctly 
to work in the difficult application of these simple principles. 
The necessity, and afterwards the habits or convenience of the 
people, introduced certain expenses; the time soon came when 
the revenues were not sufficient to defray them, and then the 
former were to be diminshed or the latter increased; of these 
alternatives it must be supposed that they generally took the 
latter, and this without previously making any correct estimate. 
This was the case to a greater degree in their extraordinary 
expenses, and after the public treasure had been exhausted, all 
the great enterprises were checked by a want of supplies. 

With regard to the Athenian revenue we have its amount at 
different periods of the republic; but of that of the expenditure 
we know but little, though it must have varied very much at 
different times. I shall treat of the latter first; but as it is a 
subject branching out into many different directions, it will for 
that reason be impossible for me to give so complete and satis- 
factory an account of it as of the revenue, and I must be con- 
tent with touching upon the chief points. * 

The regular expenditure may be arranged under the follow- 
ing heads: expenses of buildings, police, celebration of festivals, 
donations to the people, pay for certain public services in time 
of peace, maintenance of the poor, public rewards, and the pro- 
viding of arms, ships, and cavalry, in time of peace. Extraor- 
dinary expenses were occasioned by war, of which I shall speak 
at the end of this book. 
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Chapter X. 

The Public Buildings . 

The public buildings, the magnificence and splendid execution 
of which still excite astonishment even in their ruins, were con- 
structed at so great an expense, that they could not have been 
attempted without the treasure derived from the tributes: their 
maintenance alone required a considerable standing expense. I 
will only mention the building of the Pireeus by Themistocles, 
the fortification of it together with the other harbours, the mar- 
ket place of the Hippodamus, the theatre and the many temples 
and sacred edifices, in the Pmeus; the wharfs, in which the 
ships lay as it were under cover, cost 1000 talents, and after 
having been destroyed in the Anarchy by the contractors for 
three talents, were again restored and finally completed by 
Lycurgus 810 . A splendid edifice in the Pireeus was the arsenal 
built by Philon and destroyed by Sulla ( a-K€vo0rjK7 /, 67r\o0r)KrjY u . 
The fortifications of Athens were enormous; besides the Acro- 
polis, the city and the Pireeus with Munychia were respec- 
tively fortified: the two latter embraced a circumference of 8 
English miles, with walls 60 Grecian feet high, which The- 
mistocles wished to make as much as double this height; and at 
the same time so wide that two carriages could easily pass one 
another upon them; they were built of square stones, without 
cement, joined together with iron cramps; the city and the 
harbour were also connected by the long walls, the longer of 
which was equal to 40 stadia (5 English miles), the shorter 
to 35, built upon marshy ground raised with stones. And 
these immense works were restored after their destruction in 
the time of the Thirty Tyrants: for which purpose the Atheni- 
ans were, it is true, assisted by Persian money 81 *. To these 
were added in time of war, ramparts of earth, trenches, and 
parapets, for the strengthening of the works: together with the 


810 Isocrat. Aroopag. 27 ; Mcurs. Fort. Att. vii. 

211 Meurs. ibid. 813 Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 8, 12. 
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fortification of smaller places in Attica. Thus Eleusis was for- 
tified as being an ancient* and formerly an independent city; 
also Anaphlystus* as we learn from Xenophon 818 and Scylax; 
so again Sunium was fortified in the Peloponnesian war 814 , as 
well as Thoricus 815 and (Enoe* a stronghold upon the Boeotian 
frontier 818 ; together with the secure defences of Phyle 817 ; lastly* 
Aphidna and Rhamnus* which in the time of Philip* together 
with Phyle* Sunium* and Eleusis were used as places of refuge 818 . 
But how great was the number of splendid buildings which the 
city and its environs contained; if we consider the spaces used 
for the assembly* the courts of justice* and markets* the highly 
ornamented porticos, the pompeum, prytaneum, tholus* senate- 
house* and other buildings for the public offices: the innumera- 
ble temples* the theatre* the odeum* wrestling-schools* gym- 
nasia* stadia* hippodromes* aqueducts* fountains* baths* together* 
with the buildings belonging to them* &c. 819 And again, how 
great must have been the expense of the works upon the Acro- 
polis. The entrance alone* the Propylsea* which occupied five 
years in its construction* cost 2012 talents 820 . Here too the 
numerous temples* the temple of Victory* the Erectheum* with 
the temple of Minerva Polias and the Pandrosium, and the 
splendid Parthenon* all these were adorned with the most costly 
statues and works of art* and enriched with gold and silver 
vessels. And besides these great works* how many were the 
perpetual small expenses* of which we have scarcely any notion* 
that occurred in an ancient state: for example* the building of 
altars* which were always erected for certain festivals 881 . 

Here we may also mention the construction of roads, not 
only as regards the paving of streets in Athens* but the forma- 
tion of the roads to the harbours* of the sacred road to Eleusis 
and perhaps to Delphi as far as the boundary* since it is asserted 


2:3 De Yectig. 4, 44. Scylax men- 
tions four fortresses, Eleusis, Ana- 
phlystus, Sunium, and Ithamnus. 

214 Tliucyd. viii. 4. 

2,5 Xenoph. IlelL i. 2, 1 ; cf. de Yec- 
tig. ut sup. 

218 Tliucyd. ii. 18. 


217 Xenoph. Hell. ii. 4, 2; Diod. xiv, 
32; Nep. Thrasyb. 2. 

218 Demostli. de Coron. p. 238. 

219 Xenoph. de Rep. Ath. 2, 10. 

220 Ileliodorus ap. Ilarpocrat. and 
Suidas, and Pliotius in TrponvXaia. 

321 Plutarch, in vit. Demostli. 27. 
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that the Athenians first opened the road to this place. I grant 
that the Romans and Carthaginians expended more money upon 
the construction of roads than the Greeks; but roads were 
formed which were much travelled over, and intended in parti- 
cular for sacred processions; these were not merely constructed 
with an uneven pavement, but were made firm and smooth with 
small stones taken out of the quarries 888 . 

For the superintendence of all these labours there were 
some regular officers, and some appointed only for certain 
periods. Over the wharfs and the ships that lay in them, the 
inspectors of the wharfs (ijnfieXrjral vecoplcov) were placed 883 ; 
for the repairs of the walls certain commissioners (recxoTrocol) 
were named, the most distinguished amongst all the directors 
of the public works {eTriaTaral tojv Brjftoatcov €pya>v)***, who, 
like the builders of the triremes, were elected one from each 
tribe 825 . All other buildings were under the superintendence 
of a manager of public works : it was in this capacity that Peri- 
cles, and subsequently Lycurgus, undertook so many works of 
architecture 886 . In the building of the temple of Minerva 
Polias, we likewise find directors (kirio-Taral) who had a clerk 887 , 
and probably every temple had directors of this kind, who 
together with the priests and sacrificers ( Upoiroiol ) composed a 
college or board 888 . Similar authorities were appointed for the 
care of the roads and of the supply of water (ohoiroiol, eTTivTaTal 
twv vSarcov)^ ®. The astynomi composed the street police, five 


222 Sicvpov as well as 'karvnr} is what 
breaks off in the hewing of stone, and 
sometimes even signifies mortar. From 
this is derived <TKvp<oTr) 686 y, of which 
kind there was one at*Cyrene for pro- 
cessions (Pindar Pyth. v. 90 sqq.), con- 
sequently it is not a paved road, but 
made in the same manner as ours, only 
with greater care. SKupeon) 686 y is 
however interpreted by \i66cTTpcoros, 
and therefore it seems to me probable 
that this word does not always mean a 
paved road, but one formed with stones. 

883 Sigon. 11. A. iv. 3, where he also 
speaks of the builders of the walls. 


824 /Esch. c. Ctesiph. p. 400. Pollux 
viii. 114, improperly includes them 
among the vm/perm, as well as the 
sacrificers ( UponoioX ) and Bobnso. 

225 iEscliin. ut sup. p. 422, 425. 

220 Plutarch Pericl. (cf. Diod. xii. 
39), and the Life of Lycurgus in the 
Lives of the Ten Orators. 

227 See the inscription cited in note 
232. 

228 At least so the passage in In- 
script. 76, § 7» may be interpreted. 

220 Sigon. ut sup. p. 176, vol. i. of 
his works; Petit Leg. Att. v. 1, 3. 
Concerning the odorroioi see more par- 
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in the city and as many in the Piraeus: among other duties, 
they had to attend to the cleansing of the streets, and had on 
that account the superintendence of the scavengers (*o7rpo- 
Xtfyot) 830 . 

All works of building undertaken by the public were by the 
proper authorities let to contractors (epyoXafioi);, as was the 
case at Rome; this is particularly mentioned of the repairs of 
the temples and public buildings® 31 , and an inquiry was made 
from time to time, probably at the change of office, how far the 
building had proceeded, and what was still remaining to be 
done. An inscription, in which the unfinished parts of the 
building of the temple of Minerva Polias in the archonship of 
Diodes (Olymp. 92, 4, b.c. 409), are recited, has been preserved 
to our days* 32 . 

The amount ,of money expended upon works of building was 
necessarily quite undefined, and must obviously have depended 
upon the quantity of disposable revenue and the necessity of 
the projected work. Demosthenes received nearly 10 talents 
for the repairs of the walls 238 ; but it is uncertain whether, as he 
was appointed only for the tribe Pandionis, he received all the 
money, or whether it was divided between him and his nine 
colleagues; the last supposition is rendered more probable 
from the circumstance of several treasurers being mentioned: 
that the expenses of building were defrayed by the state and 
not by the tribes, as might appear from another passage of 
^Eschines, is sufficiently manifest from the fact that the money 
was furnished by the administration. Probably the commis- 
sioner of each tribe had a particular part of the walls to repair, 
and Demosthenes received the sum just mentioned for the 
expense of his share; this being insufficient, he added, accord- 
ing to the testimony of a contemporary decree, and of anothei 
which was made subsequently, 3 talents of his own money 


ticularly jEseliin. c. Ctesiph. p. 419, 
and the comic poet ap. Plutarch. Prsec. 
Polit. 15. The KprjvofjivXaKcs men- 
tioned by Sigonius probably were not 
public officers (see the note of the 
editor upon the passage quoted). 


230 Aristot. ap. Harpocrat. in 1 

UCTTVVOfXOl. 

281 Petit. Leg. Att. i. 2, 7. 

232 Boeckh. Corp. Inscript. No. 1€ 

233 iLscli. c. Ctesiph. p. 415, cf. 
425. 
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in addition to which he caused two trenches to be drawn round 
the Piraeus at his own expense 834 . Conon, the son of Timo- 
theus, was obliged to repair a part of the walls at a cost of 10 
talents. In general the surplus of the revenue only was applied 
to building, unless necessity compelled the infraction of this 
rule : thus in an ancient decree it is ordered that whatever 
should remain over and above the money assigned for the pay- 
ment of the public debts should be applied to the repairs of the 
wharfs and walls 835 . In the time of Pericles this overplus was 
extraordinarily great, on account of the large sums produced by 
the tributes, and out of this fund the public treasure was formed ; 
thus he was able, as Plutarch 236 says, to build temples which 
cost even 1000 talents, and in fact he used 3700 talents out of 
the treasury for works of architecture and for the Potideean 
war 237 , besides what he may have added from the current reve- 
nue. Before his time, not only Pisistratus, but Themistocles 
and Cimon had spent much money in building; after these, 
Conon deserves to be mentioned, as the restorer of the walls, 
and Lycurgus, who completed the many works that had been 
left unfinished, the wharfs, the arsenal, and the theatre of 
Bacchus; it was he who laid the foundation of the Panathenaic 
stadium, the gymnasium, odeum, and lyceum, embellished 
the city with several other works, and moreover furnished many 
decorations for processions, and for the temple of Minerva, 
golden statues of Victory, and gold and silver ornaments for 100 
canephorae 288 . 

But upon the whole the public buildings of this age were 
inconsiderable when compared with those of earlier times, while 
the splendour of private buildings had increased. u In ancient 


234 Decret. ap. Demosth. de Cor. p. 
266, and decrees after the Lives of the 
Ten Orators. In jEsch. c. Ctesiph. p. 
406, only 100 minas are mentioned, but 
evidently from a confusion with the 
sum which he contributed as manager 
of the theorica (de Coron. p. 266) ; he 
is followed by the author of the Lives 
of the Ten Orators (p. 263, ed. Tu- 


bing.). Concerning Conon see Nepos 
Tiinoth. 4. 

235 Boeckh. Corp. Inscript. 76, § 9. 

238 Pericl. 12. 

Thuc. ii. 13. 

238 See the passages in Meursius 
Fort. Att. p. 68 of the 4 to edition, 
where nothing is omitted but the ori- 
ginal source, viz. the third decree after 
the Lives of the Ten Orators. 
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days/* says Demosthenes 839 , “ everything that belonged to the 
state was costly and splendid, and no individual distinguished him- 
self from the multitude; and the proof of it is, that if any of you 
know the houses of Themistocles and Miltiades, and the famous 
men of that time, he will see that they are not more magnifi- 
cent than those of other people; but the buildings and construc- 
tions of the state were of such grandeur that it is not in the 
power of succeeding generations to surpass them — the Propy- 
leea, the wharfs, the porticoes, the Pireeus, and the other works 
with which you see the city adorned. But now all who are 
concerned in the management of public affairs have such a 
superfluity of riches, that some have built private houses more 
magnificent than many public edifices ; and some of them have 
purchased more land than all of you who are sitting in the court 
are together possessed of ; but your public buildings and works, 
it is digraceful to tell how scanty and contemptible they are. 
What indeed can be said of your works ? what of the parapets 
which we throw up ? of the roads which we construct, and the 
fountains and the trifles at which we labour ?” Thus speaks 
the ardent enthusiast for the happiness and fame of his 
country; his speeches of admonition might with a few alter- 
ations be adapted to the present age, in which such vast sums 
have been squandered away without producing anything great 
or durable. 


Chapter XI. 

The Police . The Scythian Bowmen . 

It is evident that the police could not possess that distinct and 
important character among the Greeks, which it has in the 
states of modern Europe, as from their republican government, 
judicial decisions were always preferred to the operations of 
police. It is indeed wholly impossible for such an institution 


289 C.Aristoc. p.689, 11-24. Olynth. 
iii. p. 35, 36, which two passages I have 
combined. Bee the spurious speech 


7T€pl ovvrdfam, from p. 174, 17, to p. 
175,12. 
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as a secret police to exist as a separate establishment in a 
democracy: but a strict and vigilant inspection was produced 
by the privilege which the citizens possessed of coming forward 
as accusers in all things which affected the public interest, 
though this right was not exercised without malignity, envy, 
and calumny. There existed a system of watching and 
espionage, which was not less oppressive and formidable than 
the worst institutions of modern despots; although it had the 
double advantage over these, that no person could be con- 
demned without a public trial, and that it cost the state 
nothing. 

The only kind of police which existed as a distinct institu- 
tion in ancient times, was that to which was entrusted the per- 
formance of certain needful services, such as the street-police, 
which was in the charge of the astynomi, together with that of 
the market and traders, which latter did not cause any expense: 
and finally, some institution must have been indispensable as 
well in respect to the aliens, as to the maintenance of order and 
security in the city, particularly in the public assembly. In all 
the Grecian states, notwithstanding their hospitality, foreigners 
were considered as enemies, and for that reason they were at 
Athens under the jurisdiction of the archon polemarchus, as at 
Rome under that of the pnetor peregrinus: it is not improbable 
that the foreign police as well as some establishment for grant- 
ing passports was under his direction, of which a slight indica- 
tion occurs in a passage of Aristophanes 240 . For the mainte- 
nance of security and order there was a city-guard composed of 
public slaves (Srjfioaiocy*': these persons, although they were 
of low rank, enjoyed a certain consideration, as the state em- 
ployed them in the capacity of bailiffs. Such public slaves 
were sometimes also appointed for the trade-police 248 ; and sub- 
ordinate places, such as heralds and checking-clerks, together 
with other offices in the assembly and courts of justice, were 
filled by persons of the same description. The public slaves 

840 Av. 1209, and Scliol. ad 1214. sterliitis’ note, also Maussac ad Harpo- 
The name is (r(f>payis , (rvfifioXov. crat. in v. §r//xocrtoy, Lex. Seg. p. 234. 

241 Concerning these see Hffrpocrat. 242 Boeckli. Corp. Inscript. 123, § 5 
Suid. Etym. Pollux ix. 10, and Hem- sqq. 
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the gods. That the person who provides the sacrificial feast 
should receive a share of the offering, appears both natural and 
reasonable; but when the principal revenues of the state were 
wasted upon public banquets, and the sacrifices were maintained 
at the public expense, not so much for the purposes of religion, 
as for the support of the poor 249 , the policy of the Athenians 
was alike unjust and inexpedient, inasmuch as the continuance 
of it without oppressing the allies was impossible, and the state, 
being deprived of the means of self-defence in a most frivolous 
and unpardonable manner, was led on to certain destruction. 
The Athenians not only had twice as many festivals as other 
Grecian states 250 , but everything was considered secondary to 
them. “ The Panathensea, the Dionysia,” says Demosthenes 851 , 
“ are always celebrated at the proper time, festivals on which 
you expend more money than on any naval enterprise, and for 
which you make such preparations as were never heard of else- 
where; but when you send out a fleet it always arrives too 
late.” Even Plutarch, by nature of an admiring and laudatory 
turn of mind, who with his beautiful style and amiable dis- 
position has misled the understandings of many readers by 
engaging their feelings, in his Essay upon the Glory of 
Athens 258 , perceives this weak point. For after having enume- 
rated the various splendour of the tragedies, he thus proceeds. 
“ Gazing upon this the Lacedeemonian justly remarked that the 
Athenians erred greatly in making serious matter of trifles, that 
is, in expending upon the theatre sums sufficient for the equip- 
ment of large fleets, and for the maintenance of great armies. 
For if it were calculated what sum each play cost the Athe- 
nians, it would be found that they had spent more treasure 
upon Bacclues, and Phcenissees, and CEdipusses, and Anti- 
gones, and the woes of Medea and Electra, than upon wars 
undertaken for empire and for freedom against the Barbarians.” 

With the exception of the theoricon, the most considerable 
expenses of the festivals were those for sacrifices, plays, and 
processions. In many festivals all these three were combined. 


249 Cf. Xenoph. de Rep. Ath. 2, 9 . 251 Philipp, i. p.50, 3. 

250 Xenoph. ibid. 3, 8. 252 Cap. 6. 
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as, for instance, at the great Dionysia; and such festivals must 
therefore have been extremely expensive 853 . The sacrifices 
were of very different kinds ; a number of small offerings, con- 
sisting either of young pigs, sheep, cocks, &c., or of cakes, and 
fruits, were sacrificed to some god or object of worship: of this 
description were the sacrifices performed before every public 
assembly and every sitting of the senate and the courts of jus- 
tice; and, in the second place, more expensive sacrifices, which 
had been in use from early times. The ancient and most sacred 
offerings were called paternal sacrifices (7 rarpioi Ovaicu ), and 
were opposed to those which were made at the more recent, or, 
as they were called, the additional festivals {iirlOeroi ioprai). 
In the bad times which ensued, the former were at most but 
sparingly solemnized, or were sometimes entirely discontinued: 
at the celebration of the latter great banquets were given, for 
which perhaps three hundred oxen were slaughtered at the 
public cost, and the paternal sacrifices were paid for out of the 
rents of the sacred estates, or rather they were furnished by a 
contractor for a certain sum, who was indemnified out of these 
rents 354 . It is easy to judge of the immense number of these 
great sacrifices, from the fact, that the money received for skins 


253 An account of the costliness of 
the Dionysia, especially on account of 
the sacrifices, is given in the second 
book of Pseud-Aristot. CEcon. sec. C, 
where it lias been thought that Athens 
was meant. It is however by no 
means certain that it relates to that 
town, as may be seen from Schneider’s 
note. It seems to me most probable 
that it should be referred to Antissa, 
as the man is called 'Avryro-alos, who 
is mentioned as the originator of the 
proposal there cited. 

854 Isocrat. Areopag. 11. Ou5’ e? 
JTorc pep 8o£eiev avrois, rpiaKouiovs 
fiovs enepnop' onore be rvxpiev, ras 
irarpiovs Bvcrtas efccXmop' ovbe ras pep 
emderovs eopras (cf. Harpocrat. in h. 
v *)> ofs eariacris ns npovcirp pcyaAo- 
irpenas fjyov, ep be rois ayioar arois rap 
tepav anb ptcrOaparcov i&vov. That 


iino picrOapdrav means ck rap repevi- 
Kti>v npoaSbav, we learn from Ilarpo- 
cration in this phrase. That the 
sacrifices were let to contractors is 
shewn by the last words of this 
article : ov yap Kar evoeftnap eOvov ra 
iepela , uXXa piaOovpcvoi, and more dis- 
tinctly in Lex. Seg. p. 207, of which I 
only transcribe the end : edos yap rjp 
rois ftovXopepois purOovadai ras Owias, 
Kai reXos rjp rap Bvuiav naAovpepov ra 
/3ovAopcv<p: an incorrect expression, 
for how could it be called a reXos, when 
a contractor undertook any thing at 
the expense of the state 1 Concern- 
ing the neglect of the narpioi Bvaiai , 
see also Lysias c. Nicomach. in the 
passage quoted below, and concerning 
the public banquets in the temples 
Petit i. 2, 1. 
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(Sepfiarueov) in Olymp. 111.3 (b.c. 334), amounted to 5148f 
drachmas for only seven months 0 . Thus five hundred young 
kids were sacrificed to Diana Agrotera alone at the festival for 
the battle of Marathon 855 : but the frequent sacrifices of oxen 
were particularly designed to allure the people, on which 
account Demosthenes 858 connects this donation of oxen with 
the theoricon. A hecatomb alone cost upon an average a 
talent 857 ; and many other expenses were necessarily connected 
with these solemnities. The law of Solon upon the sacred 
tablets (/evpfiei 9 ) had fixed the amount of the sacrifices and of 
other solemnities; a single one was rated at 3 talents. But this 
in the age of Lysias appeared very inconsiderable: a secretary 
named Nicomachus, who was employed to transcribe the laws, 
fixed it upon his own authority at 9 talents, and moreover at 
a moment when the state had from poverty suffered the walls 
and docks to fall out of repair, and was unable to pay 3 
talents to the Boeotians, as an indemnity for the reprisals made 
against them: by which means the state lost 12 talents in 
two years, and was incapable of performing the paternal sacri- 
fices 858 . Demosthenes, when he was manager of the theoricon, 
contributed 100 minas to the sacrifices, which he paid out of 
that fund 858 ; a proof that, though for the most part well filled, 
it did not satisfy the people. 

Besides the sacrifices furnished by the state ($r]fjLOT€\fj lepa), 
there were many others provided by particular corporations and 
societies, such, for instance, as those furnished by the demi 
(BrjpLorifca lepa) and by the societies of orgeones (opyea- 
vucd ) 880 ; not to mention the feasting of the tribes, of which I 


c See Boeckh.Corp. Inscript. No. 157. 

855 See the passages in my Preface 
to the Catalogue of the Lectures in 
the University of Berlin, Summer, 
1816, p. 4. 

888 Olyntli. p. 37, 6. These were 
presents from the public coffers. Those 
referred to in the second Prytaneia 
of Inscript. No. 147. are quite dif- 
ferent. 

857 Book i. ch. 14. 

888 Lysias c. Nicomach. p. 856—860, 


which passage has not been entirely 
understood by the commentators. 

859 Decret. ap. Demosth. de Coron. 
p. 266, 23. Lives of the Ten Orators, 
p. 263, where the words mrcdeoKe 8e teal 
Bwpois (a singular expression) pvpias 
refer to this circumstance. 

860 Lex. Seg. p. 240; Hesychius and 
Harpocration in v. drjpoTfXrj Upa , 
Some of these expressions occurred in 
the Laws of Solon, as e . g. the diyxortXr] 
Upa. See jEsch. c. Timarch, p. 47, 
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will speak in a subsequent part of this work*. The entertain- 
ments at the festivals were either musical or gymnastic, both 
being attended with considerable expense. The choruses, both 
in and out of the plays, their teaching, maintenance, and dresses, 
the cost of the musicians and actors, together with the decora- 
tions, machinery, and dresses, and in the gymnastic games, the 
maintenance of the combatants of all kinds, and the preparation 
of everything which belonged to their exercises and contests, 
required a considerable outlay of money: and although this was 
in part provided by direct Liturgies, the Choregia and Gymna- 
siarchy, it all came at last from the same source ; and it makes 
no essential difference whether the state raised the money and 
gave entertainments for it, or whether private individuals pro- 
vided the games instead of paying the money in the shape of a 
tax. To these must be added the prizes awarded to the success- 
ful competitor, of which some had no great value, while others 
were costly, and were given either in money (in the chywyey 
apyvplrcu ), crowns, or tripods, which either the state or who- 
ever defrayed the costs of the festival provided, or the conqueror 
himself furnished at his own expense* 65 . There occurs in an 
inscription 862 a golden crown of victory weighing 85 drachmas, 
which must at the least have cost 1000 or 1200 drachmas of 
silver. At the games of Neptune in the Piraeus, the first Cyclic 
chorus that gained the victory, received, according to a regula- 
tion of Lycurgus, at the lowest a reward of 10 minas, the second 


p. 176, c. Ctesiph. p. 566. These words 
also occur in the speech against Nesera 
(p. 1374, 2, p. 1374, 4,) in the Formula 
(Icricvai (is ra dijpoTeXr} Upa, which 
induced Reiske, in the Index to De- 
mosthenes, and Buttmawn ad Mid. 
p. 125, to think that the temple was 
meant: but daUvai ds ra Upa evi- 
dently refers in particular to the ad- 
mission to the sacrifices, although it 
also includes permission to enter tlio 
temples in which the sacrifices were 
held. To these passages all the inter- 
pretations of the grammarians refer, 
and perhaps to the words of the Dodo- 
mean oracle excellently emended by 


Buttmann ad Demostli. c. Mid. p. 531, 

24. Buttmann also quotes from Pol- 
lux the drjpor(X(ts (opral, from which 
these sacrifices were bought. Thyatir. 
Inscript, in Spon’s Travels, vol, iii. 
parti, p. 110, tcis 8r)poT(Xds dvtrlas 
ac ut ioprhs a<f>06p(os A«zt dwirepKplrws 
( 7 riT(\((ravTa. Thucydides (ii. 15,) has 
(oprrjv 8r)por(\rj } Dio Cassius (xtiii. 

25, ) and Herodotus (vi. 67,) Qvo-Itjp 
8r)poT(Xr}. 

* B. iii. ch. 23. 

28 1 Lysias pro Aristoph. bonis, and 
Inscript. 158, § 5. 

262 No. 150, § 15. 
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8, and the third 6* 88 ; and even Solon granted to the Athe- 
nians who gained the prize in foreign sacred games, (i. e. in the 
four great contests,) rewards of a certain sum of money, which 
for that age were not inconsiderable, to the conqueror at the 
Olympic contests 500 drachmas, at the Isthmian 100, and to 
the others in proportion® 84 . 

Lastly, something may be said upon the splendour of the 
Athenian iropLiral, or sacred processions. These indeed yielded 
in nothing to the theatrical representations: no expense was 
spared for them, and even the cavalry was partly maintained 
in time of peace for their sake. Another expense connected 
with this subject were the public burials (Brj/Aocricu ra(f>al) 9 
which indeed only occurred in time of war. Again, the greater 
and less theorias, or sacred embassies, were of frequent occur- 
rence, which were sent, after each of the four great Grecian 
games, to Delos and to other sacred places, for the purposes of 
festivals, and united in themselves sacrifices and processions. 
One part of the expense was borne by the architheorus as a 
liturgy, another part by the state : thus the Delphian theori, 
according to an ancient law, received money for their journey 
and all their other expenses ; and thus Aristophanes mentions 
the wages of a theorus to Paros of so small an amount as 2 
oboli* 85 ; thus also the Delian architheorus received a talent 
from the public purse® 68 . The theori were obliged to appear 
with a splendour and dignity suitable to the character of their 
nation ; they themselves, wearing splendid crowns, drove into 
the city upon crowned chariots, which were often expensively 
painted, gilt, and hung with carpets* 67 . When Nicias went as 
architheorus to Delos, he built a bridge from Rhenea to Delos, 
for his entry, 4 stadia in length* 68 . The passage of the theori 
1 , — 

803 Lives of the Ten Orators, p. 252. at all suit the context; in the latter 

804 Petit Leg. Att- i. 1, 29, 30. case a soldier would have been called 

803 Concerning the former see An- in joke a theorus, which is very im- 

drotion ap. Scliol. Aristoph. Av. 1545 probable. 

(comp, above book ii. ch. 6 ) ; concern- 260 Inscript. 158, § 5. 

ing the latter see Aristoph. Yesp. 867 Hesych. in v. Be <o pitch s and his 

1183, where neither the entrance- commentators, and Plutarch. Nic. 3. 
money into the theatre, nor the pay of 808 Plutarch, ut sup. See Taylor ad 
the soldiers, can be meant, as the Marm. Sandw. p. 18. 

Scholiast thinks. The first docs not 
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and choruses from Athens to Delos, cost on a later occasion 
7000 drachmas 289 , and the quadriennial Delian festival, which 
was celebrated entirely at the expense of this theoria, cost, 
according to the accounts now extant, inclusively of this latter 
expense, but with the exclusion of many other items which have 
been lost, 4 talents 43 drachmas, although they were not paid 
out of the funds of the state, but from those of the temple of 
Delos. From all that has been said, it is easy to conceive that 
the state expended much money upon the celebration of fes- 
tivals ; and at times it even became necessary to resort to the 
public treasure for money to defray those expenses. Thus in 
Olymp. 92, 3, 5 talents and 1000 drachmas were paid out of 
the treasure for the athlothetee, at the celebration of the great 
Panatheneea, and 5114 drachmas to the sacrifices for the heca- 
tomb, and an Olympiad earlier the athlothetee received at the 
same festival 255 Cyzicenic staters (7140 drachmas) 270 . A 
large part of the other payments in Olymp. 92, 3 (410 b. c.), 
appear, according to an account of the money disbursed from 
the public treasure, of which the destination is not specified, to 
have been also for festivals 271 . 

For the administration and superintendence of all religious 
solemnities certain unpaid authorities were appointed, who 
ranked among the principal public officers. Of this description 
are the managers of the mysteries, and of the Dionysia (€7r^e- 
\rjrai twv fivarriplcov, rwv Aiovvcrlwv) : to particular archons 
certain sacrifices also belonged 272 , as well as to the generals 278 , 
together with the collectors of the people ( avWoyeis rov 
Srjfiov)* 74 , and all sacred rites at Delos were managed by the 
amphictyons ; but the most numerous officers were the yearly 
and monthly sacrificers, the former of whom were ten in num- 
ber ; and again there were sacrificers for the revered goddesses 

869 Inscript. 158, § 5. given in the Choiseul Inscription, upon 

870 Inscript. 147, 2 d Prytan. In- perfectly false suppositions ; for which 

script. 144 ; Pryt. 3, Item 3. reason I have made no use of his com- 

271 Barth^lemy M 6 m. de l’Acad. des putation. (Ibid. No. 147.) 
Inscriptions, tom. XLviii. p. 378, calcu- 272 Sigon. R. A. iv. 7 . 

lates the money supplied out of the 273 Inscript. 157, § 2 , 3. 

public treasure for the festivals, as 274 Inscript. 157, § 2 . 
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or the Eumenides ( UpoiroLol tear iviavTov, lepoirotol 

raU aepvals tfeafc) 878 . For the games there were the athlo- 
thetce, who had the particular care of the great Panatheneea 
(though probably with the exception of the sacrifices) 87 *, as also 
the agonothetee, &c. Lastly, the fto&vcu, or purchasers of oxen? 
were considered among the highest officers ; Demosthenes ranks 
them with the sacrificers, and Libanius with the sitonee, gene- 
rals, and ambassadors: they were elected by the public assembly, 
and provided the cattle and animals which were slaughtered at 
the sacrifices and feasts 877 ; a proof how important to the people 
these institutions were, which suited equally their appetite and 
their principles of religion, and by which we are forcibly reminded 
of the roast beef of old England. 

Chapter XIII. 

Donations to the People . 

The public donations, or distributions among the people (hiavo- 
fial , StaSocrece), were of frequent occurrence. To these belong 
the distributions of corn, which have been mentioned before 878 , 

*7 5 Hesychius in v. Uponotol, and of administration to perform is evident 
his commentators, who quote Photius from Inscript. Nos. 147 and 158. That 
and other grammarians, Pollux, viii. the o-efival Seal are the Eumenides 
107, and his commentators, Lex. Seg. is remarked by Ulpian, Photius, and 
p.265, they also occur particularly often Harpocration, in v. aepval Seal, and 
in Inscript. 157, i. p. 250. See also Lex. Seg. p. 308. 

Barth&emy ut sup. p, 342. The iepo- 279 See Inscript. No. 147, Pryt. 2, 
iroiol tS>v vepv&v Se&v, quoted by although the grammarians assert, (see 
Photius, are taken from Demosth. in Barth^lemy and Photius, and Lex. 
Mid. p, 552, 6. Whether they, as Seg.) that the sacrificers had nothing 
Creuzer represents them (Symbolik, to do at the great Panathenaea. 
vol. iv. p. 518), were properly priests 277 Demosth. c. Mid. p. 570, 7, and 
for sacrifices, might appear uncertain, there Ulpian. ^ Liban. Declam. viii. 
if Demosthenes did not show that they Harpocrat. Suid. in v. Powvrjs, Lex. 
Ut least performed the commencement Seg. p. 219, Harpocration: on Aa/x- 
of the sacrifice, or the immolation of npos ?jv 6 poavrjs Kal al pe'yurrat apxal 
the victim (to KarapgaaSai rw v lepav). enl rovra e\eipoTovovuro, Pollux viii. 
The grammarians also consider the 114, incorrectly includes them among 
ieponotol as having actually performed the inferior offices, or offices of service 
the sacrifice. Aristotle Polit. vi. 8, {xnnjpeaiai). They occur frequently 
expresses himself too generally to in Inscript. 157- 
allow a safe conclusion to be drawn. 878 Book i. ch. 1 5, 

That they had however certain duties 
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the cleruchiae, and the revenues from the mines, which before 
the time of Themistocles were divided among the citizens ; and 
lastly, the money of the theorica, for the introduction of which 
Pericles is chargeable. For this statesman, finding himself 
unable by reason of the scantiness of his fortune to vie with 
other public leaders and demagogues in liberality, thought of 
supplying his private incapacity (according to the testimony of 
Aristotle, at the suggestion of Demonides of CEa), by a distribu- 
tion of the public revenue, and bribed the multitude partly with 
the theorica, partly with the payment of the dicasts, and sala- 
ries of other descriptions 879 : while he at the same time main- 
tained himself in popular favour by processions, feastings, and 
other solemnities. 

The admirers of the Lacedeemonian customs, who, like Plato 
and his master, formed a correct judgment in a moral point of 
view, perceived that Pericles had made his countrymen covetous 
and indolent, loquacious and effeminate, extravagant, vicious, 
and unruly, by maintaining them at the public expense with 
donatives, salaries, and cleruchise 880 , and by flattering their sen- 
suality and love of enjoyment with sumptuous festivals. Peri- 
cles indeed had too acute a mind to overlook the consequences 
of his own measures ; but he thought that there was no other 
means of maintaining his own and the people’s sovereignty in 
Greece, than by supporting the populace in this manner ; he 
was aware that with him the power of Athens would cease, and 
he endeavoured to preserve it as long as was possible; but upon 
the whole his contempt for the people was as great as his libe- 
rality towards them. In the mean time the people, so long as 
Pericles lived, were neither wanting in activity nor public spirit, 
which tended to make these measures more harmless $ and as 
long as neither injustice abroad, nor negligence in the national 
enterprises, nor disorder in the state, resulted from them, it 
might even appear just that the citizens should enjoy the fruit 
of their exertions and valour. Besides which Pericles could not 
suspect that, twenty Olympiads after his death, the multitude 
would rather consume the public revenues in feasting, than 


m Plutarch. Fericl. 9, cf. II. 


5280 Plat. Gorg. p. 515 E. Plutarch. Pericl. V. 
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equip an armament in defence of their freedom, a corruption 
which was first produced by the avaricious and treacherous 
demagogues of later days, who flattered every whim of the 
twenty-thousand-headed hydra. These considerations might 
then appear to palliate the conduct of Pericles. But he must 
have been aware that the unavoidable result of his measures 
was to increase the oppression of the allies, the dominion of the 
multitude, and the injustice towards the opulent citizens. While 
Pericles himself only raised the tribute by a small amount, his 
successors were forced to augment it to a far greater extent, in 
order to keep up his profuse expenditure. The surplus of the 
tributes was brought by talents at the Dionysia into the orchestra 
to be distributed : here the allies were shown in what light their 
property was viewed 281 . The oligarchical party was well aware 
that the abolition of these payments would be a severe blow to 
the democracy ; and accordingly, during the government of the 
Five Thousand (Olymp. 92,1,412 b.c.), which was only of 
very short duration, no superior office received any salary 88 *. 
Aristotle* 83 has indeed already remarked, that the different kinds 
of salaries, for example, the wages of the public assembly, are 
dangerous to the chief persons in the state, for that they occa- 
sion the imposition of property-taxes, confiscations of property, 
and bribery of justice. Not only was it the practice to adjudge 
property to the state, in order to increase the revenue 284 , but the 
demagogues publicly declared in law-suits, that if judgment was 
not given in some certain manner, the salaries could no longer 
be paid to the people 885 ; and therefore the wealthy, in order to 
prevent every jealousy, made voluntary donations of their posses- 
sions 28 ®. It sometimes happened that the proceeds of confiscated 
property were distributed among the citizens without authority; 
and even Lycurgus divided in this manner ICO talents, which 
the property of Diphilus had produced. Thus they were not 
satisfied that by these distributions the state was deprived of its 
most powerful resources for useful and advantageous objects. 


881 Isocrat. crvfXfjLax, 20. 
a »* Thucyd. viii. 97. 


884 Lys. c. Nicom. p. 861. 

885 Lys. c. Epicrat. init. 
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but those who profited by these measures encouraged in the 
people a desire to obtain the property of others, and widened 
the breach between the rich and poor, which in the states of 
antiquity was an incessant and highly dangerous evil. Aristotle 
justly compares these institutions to the perforated vessel of the 
Danaides, as the Athenians were perpetually receiving taxes, 
and then paying them away, and were then compelled to raise 
fresh supplies d ; but the moral corruption which they caused 
was a far more pernicious consequence; the Athenians were 
themselves, to make use of an illustration of Plato’s, the 
vessels of the Danaides, which were continually receiving the 
gratification of their desires, without ever being completely 
satisfied. 

The distribution of the theorica, which, as we have seen, 
produced such fatal consequences to the Athenians, had its 
origin in the entrance-money to the theatre. The entrance 
having been at first free, and crowds and tumults having arisen 
from the concourse of many persons, of whom some had no 
right to enter, it was to be expected that in a theatre con- 
structed of wood, which was the only one that Athens then 
possessed, the scaffolding would break; and this accident in 
fact took place; to avoid which evil it was determined to sell 
the seats for 2 oboli; but in order that the poor might not be 
excluded, the entrance-money was given them, on the delivery 
of which each person received his scat* 87 . Persons of high rank 
doubtless at first disdained this as well as other donations* 89 ; 
though in the age of Demosthenes they received the thco- 
ricon* 88 . It is possible that the entrance-money for the theatre 

aw Herald. Animadv. in Salmas, where, as in Photius, there is a mix- 
Observat. ad I. A. R. vi. 3, 13. ture of the articles occurring in the 

d [Aristot. Polit. vi. 5, "Oirov d’ fieri other grammarians. The account given 
■npoarohoiy prj noie'iv o vvv oi drjpaytoyol in Lex. Seg. (8ik. dvop.) p. 109, 29, 
iroiov<ri‘ ra yap nepidura vtpovau Aap~ does not deserve to be mentioned. 
fidv overt apa ica\ naXiv ticovrai rcov 888 See Herald. Animadv. in Salmas. 

avrcov * 6 T€Tpijptvos yap €(tti 7ti Sot rj Obser, ad I. A. et R. vi. 3, 11. 
roiavTTj ftorjOfia rois dndpois.) 288 Philipp, iv. p. 141, 18, which ora- 

*87 Liban. Argum. ad Demosth. tion, as Yalckenaer and Wolf have 
Olynth. 1 ; Schol. Lucian. Timon. 49. justly remarked, is not tlio production 
Suidas in the first article of OttoptKhv, of Demosthenes, but is composed of 
and Etymol. in v. OtvpiKov apyvptov, different passages of this orator, and is 
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was introduced before the theoricon was first paid by the state: 
it may be fairly supposed that, the citizens having for a time 
defrayed it at their own expense, the state undertook to pay 
for the poor ; and the introduction of the entrance-money may 
be fixed without improbability as early as the 70th Olympiad 
(b.c. 500), at which time the scaffolding fell in suddenly, when 
Pratinas, and probably also iEschylus, were representing in the 
theatre 200 . But the payment of the theoricon out of the public 
money was first introduced by Pericles 201 ; and when Harpo- 
cration calls Agyrrhius the author of the theoricon in the 
extended sense of a distribution of money, he refers to an 
increase of it made at a later period, of which I shall speak pre- 
sently* 92 . This distribution of the theoricon filled the theatre* 93 . 
We may observe, that the entrance-money was paid to the 
lessee of the theatre ( Oearpcovr}? , OearpoTrcoKrjs, ap^iTe/cTCDv)* 94 , 
who was bound to keep the theatre in repair, and who paid 
something to the state for rent, as we see in the case of the 
theatre at the Piraeus. Ulpian, a writer on whom very little 
dependence can be placed, affirms that 1 obolus was given to 
the lessee of the theatre, or, as he calls him, to the architecton, 
and that the citizens received the other for their support ; this 
statement is however without foundation, for, according to 
Demosthenes, the regular entrance-money was 2 oboli 298 ; 
although it is so far true, that a separate payment of theorica 
was made for the banquet of the citizens 298 . It might also be 
supposed that, as Demosthenes reckons the entrance-money 
among the smaller revenues of the state, the payment was 


written in the style of a sophist. The 
defence of the theoricon in [particular, 
which occurs in p. 141, is in direct 
contradiction with Demosthenes. 

880 Yid. Grsec. Tragced. Princip. p. 
38, and particularly Hermann de Choro 
Eumenidum JEschyli Diss. ii. p. viii. 
xiv. 

881 Ulpian. ad Demosth. Olynth. 1 ; 
Plutarch. Pericl. 9. 

882 Petit iv. 10, 9, unjustly charges 
the grammarian with confounding this 
with the pay of the assembly. 


283 Plutarch de Sanit. Tuend. p. 373, 
vol. i. ed, Hutt. 

204 Ulpian. ad ^ Demosth. Olynth. 1 ; 
cf. Casaub. ad Theoph. Char. 11. 

285 De Corona, p. 234, 23. 

206 Harpocrat. in v. Occopucou (from 
Philinus), from which the second ar- 
ticle of 0€OjpiKa in Suidas, and the 
third in Photius, is transcribed. As 
this is frequently the case, I shall not 
always quote Suidas and Photius, 
where they have nothing new. 
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received on the public account, and not for the lessee ; but 
even though the tenant received it, it might have been enumer- 
ated among the national profits, inasmuch as he paid a rent to 
the state ; so that this example from Demosthenes, who only 
speaks in general terms, and without any great precision, proves 
nothing in contradiction to my opinion. 

The privilege of receiving the theorica was obtained through 
registration in the book of the citizens (Xrjgiapxucbv <ypappa- 
T€40i/)* 97 ; the distribution was made both individually and by 
tribes* 98 , absentees receiving nothing* 99 ; and it took place in 
the assembly 900 , which was sometimes held in the theatre, 
particularly when the business related to the celebration of 
the Dionysia 301 . The application of the theorica was soon 
extended, and money was distributed on other occasions than 
at the theatre 30 *, though always at the celebration of some 
festival; and as either a play or procession was invariably con- 
nected with it, the name still continued applicable. Under the 
head of theorica were also comprised the sums expended upon 
sacrifices and other solemnities 303 . Not only at the Panathe- 
nsea 804 , but at all the great festivals (tepo/^vau) 805 , theorica were 
distributed. In the Choiseul Inscription we find that in Olymp. 
92,3 (b.c. 410), from the public treasure alone (probably how- 
ever on condition of repayment) in the first seven prytaneias 16 
talents 4787 drachmas were paid to the liellenotamise, under 
the name of diobelia, which formed a part of the theorica. The 
citizens were thus to be enabled to celebrate the festival with 
greater luxury; and from this altered destination of the money 
there has arisen an uncertainty whence the theoricon took its 
name; and Ammonius, in direct contradiction to Caecilius, 
denies that it had reference to spectacles (Oicu) 909 . From this 


297 Demosth. c. Leochar. p. 1091 sq. 

298 Herald, ut sup. vi, 3, 10, also 
Lucian Timon. 49. 

299 Hyperides ap. Harpocrat. ut sup. 

800 iEsch. c. Ctesiph. p. 642. 

801 Lex. ap. Demosth. c. Mid. p. 
617. Compare Isocrat, ovpfiax* 29. 

802 Libanius ut sup. 


803 Hesycli. in v. CeooptKci xpiP - ara 9 
duopiKov dpyvpiov, and deeopo), and his 
commentators. See above, chap. 7. 

304 Ilesych, in v. 0€<opiKu xPVP aT(l ' 
Dera. c. Leochar. ut sup. 

805 Ulpian. ad Demosth. Olynth. iii* 

806 Ammonius in v. Oecapbr, where 
he falsely derives it from 0*v>v &p*w : 
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uncertainty the question suggests itself, whether the rate of the 
theoricon for the separate festivals was not raised when its 
objects were multiplied* and whether the difference in the state- 
ments of ancient writers may not be thus explained. The 
grammarians speak in general of 2 oboli 307 ; the inscription above 
referred to mentions the diobelia, as also Aristotle and the 
Lexicon Rhetoricum 308 . In an oration falsely indeed attributed 
to Demosthenes, but not on that account undeserving of 
credit 800 , the theoricon, for the distribution of which a nominal 
assembly was held, is estimated at 2 oboli. On the other hand, 
Philochorus, as quoted by Harpocration, states, that “the 
theoricon was originally a drachma for the theatre, whence in 
after times it received its name,” and the grammarians mention 
the same amount 810 ; Lucian 311 speaks of the drachma and the 
3 oboli, where from the context the former can only be referred 
to the theoricon, and the latter to the pay of the assembly or of 
the dicasts; and in the spurious Prooemia to the Public Speeches 
of Demosthenes 312 it is said, “with the drachma, and the chus 
(of wine probably), and the 4 oboli (which latter I confess I 
cannot explain), the orators prolong the life of the people, as 
physicians do of the dying.” The difficulty appears to vanish 
if we admit that the theoricon was very variable, which seems 
to be pointed at by Harpocration; nor will I deny that this was 
the case: since however 2 oboli are mentioned both in ancient and 
recent times, it does not appear to have been raised by increasing 
the regular rate; the change was probably effected by doubling or 
trebling the same 2 oboli for festivals which lasted several days, 
in such a manner that for a festival of three days a drachma was 


8ia r6 tv rais eoprais els to vs 6covs 
evcrefieiv kcu imOveiv (as Valckenaer 
corrects for emOeiv) ku\ ev<j>paive<r6ai, 

807 TJlpian, Libanius, Suidas, in the 
first article, Etymol. Photius in the 
first article, Schol. Aristoph.Yesp. 1183. 

308 Aristot. Polit. ii. 5 (ii. 4, 11, ed. 
Schneid.), who calls it Stco/3oXia, al- 
though he speaks of it with another 
view. Schneider has not examined 
the subject with sufficient accuracy. 
Lex. Seg. p. 237, 8ta>0fXur oj3o\ol 8vo , 


ovs KaOrpxevos 6 drjpos epia6otf>6pei, 

809 Ilept (Twrat - . p. 169, 1. 

310 Hesych. ana Suid. in v. 8paxp^i 
XaXaCcocra , Zenob. iii. 27. 

811 Demosth. Eulog. 36, where J. M. 
Gessner thinks that the drachma is the 
pay of the orators, which however is 
too small a sum for the regular stipend, 
to be meant here. He should have 
rather instanced the pay of the senators 

812 P. 1459, 27. 
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given, and for one of two days 4 oboli, to which the above-cited 
passage of the pseudo-Demosthenes may be referred. Hesychius, 
Suidas, and Zenobius, indeed, assert, that in the archonship of 
Diophantus the theoricon amounted to a drachma; but this is 
not contrary to my supposition. Diophantus was archon in 
Olymp. 96, 2 (b.c. 395), according to Petit's correct remark, 
against which it is needless to object that the nation could not 
at that time have given so high a theoricon, as it had not yet 
recovered from its impoverished state; for it was precisely at 
this moment that the condition of Athens began to ameliorate; 
and with the democratic constitution which then existed, it 
would undoubtedly have been the first object to restore the 
theoricon: and this probably was in fact the case; so that for 
the great festivals of three days a diobelia was paid three times. 
From a passage of Harpocration 313 , rather obscurely expressed, 
it may be inferred that its renewal was effected by Agyrrhius, 
who flourished at this period, and who, as will be presently 
shown, tripled the pay of the assembly about the same time. 
Moreover it may be observed, that in the age which followed 
the anarchy, the price of an ordinary place in the theatre 
remained at 2 oboli 814 ; the price of the best places at the 
representation of comedies was at the highest no more than a 
drachma 815 . 


813 In v. OeapiKa : GewpiKa rp> tlvu I 
cV kqivg) ^prjpara arro t£>v rrjs noXecos 
npocroBoov crvvayof leva' ravra 82 7rpore- 
pov pev els tcis tou iroXepov xpems 
€C pvXdrreTo <ai fKaXelro 'SrpaTuoTuca, 
varepov 82 Kareridero a? re ras drjpocrias 
Kara<TK€vas nal 8iavopas , c*v npcoros 
rfpfcaro *Ay vppios 6 8rjpaya>y6s. Photius 
has the same article, ohly he omits the 
most important part, the mention of 
Agyrrhius. 

* u Demosth. pro Corona, p. 234, 
where he says if it had not been ordered 
that the architecton was to assign a 
place to Philip’s ambassadors, they 
must have sat eV roiv 8voiv ofioXoiv, 
which should not be taken with Hier. 
Wolf for 8votv 6(3o\oiVf for in that case 


what would be the use of the preposi- 
tion and the article ? Reiske cor- 
rectly refers it to a particular place ; 
it means however a common, as op- 
posed to a good, seat ; such for instance 
as the place of those who had the pri- 
vilege of proedria (cf. ,<Eschin. c. Cte- 
siph. p. 466), which the ambassadors 
occupied: what Ulpian (p. 281, ed. 
Bekker.), or rather the collection of 
scholia composed of various kinds of 
notes, says in this place about a trio- 
bolon and an obolus, is mere absurdity. 

815 Plat. Apol. Socrat. p. 26 E. 
Suidas also and Photius (in the second 
article) in v. SewptKti, and Schol. Lu- 
cian. ut sup. assert that a drachma was 
the highest sum which was given fora 
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If we reckon that 18,000 people received the theoricon — 
and the number cannot have been well less — the diobelia 
for one day amounted to a talent; and since it was without 
doubt paid on twenty-five or thirty days ifi the course of a 
year, the lowest rate at which we can estimate the annual 
expense of it, is from 25 to 30 talents. They were not however 
satisfied with allowing it to remain at this point, but, as I have 
before remarked, they squandered away as theorica all the 
money destined for the uses of war. It was by this means that 
the Athenians delivered themselves to the power of Macedon. 
“With the death of Epaminondas,” says Justin 816 , who pro- 
bably avails himself of an idea of Theopompus, “ perished also 
the virtue of the Athenians. For after the excitement which 
had been produced by the emulation existing between the Athe- 
nians and Epaminondas had ceased, they resigned themselves 
to indolence and inactivity, and squandered away on festivals 
and shows the public revenue which formerly had been used for 
the equipment of fleets and armies. Then were the taxes, with 
which soldiers and sailors used to be maintained, distributed 
among the inhabitants of the city. Thus was Philip able to 
gain the ascendancy.” What in Pericles indeed originated from 
no motives of patriotism, was employed by profligate demagogues 
to work upon a depraved multitude; and we may here remark 
that nothing can be a more striking proof how destructive the 
immorality of the governors is to the welfare of the governed. 
For is it not the fact that the chief promoters of the theoricon 
were men distinguished for their effeminacy, immorality, and 
general depravity ? Agyrrhius, who by his profuse administra- 
tion of the public revenue obtained so great popularity, that 
after the death of Thrasybulus (Olymp. 97, n.c. 389) he was 
appointed to succeed him as general 817 , was notorious for his 
effeminacy, farmed the taxes like an usurer, and was in prison 


place; but to suppose that a lower sum 
was never given, as they assume, with 
the exception of Photius, is absurd, 
since it would contradict what occurs 
before. 


818 vi. 9. He says at the end, Di- 
vidi coeptum est , which is not entirely 
correct. 

317 Xenoph. Hell/ iv. 8, 31 ; Diod* 
xiv. 99. 
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many years for embezzlement of public money 8 '". Eubulus of 
Anaphlystus, by his distribution of the theories, arrived at the 
highest pitch of popular favour 318 , and after his death great 
honours were decreed him (as had been done to Lycurgus and 
Demosthenes), which Hyperides spoke of in his oration ire pi 
rwv Ev/3ov\ov 8a >pe<wv; but he was strongly suspected of being 
in the pay of Philip, and was actively instrumental to the 
downfal of his country. The severe but impartial Theopompus 
gave his character with perfect justice, “ that he was a celebrated 
demagogue, active and indefatigable in his vocation, but that 
during his administration and by his distributions of money, 
Athens sunk to the lowest state of inactivity and indolence, 
exceeding even Tarentum in extravagance and debauchery 380 .” 
Lastly, what shall we say of Demades, who promised each 
Athenian 50 drachmas for the Choeis in order to hinder the 
equipment of a fleet against Alexander for the support of the 
common safety of Greece 381 ; and carried his effrontery to such 
a pitch as to call these distributions the cement of the demo- 
cracy 888 ? Even yEschines 883 did not go so far as this, for he at 
least declared himself hostile to the distribution of the revenue; 


8,8 Concerning him see Ilarpocra- 
tion in v. ' Ay vppios, and there Valesius 
and Suidas, also Pemosth. c. Timo- 
crat. p. 742, 16, and Andocid. de Myst. 
p. 65, who ironically calls him rov 
Kokov Kayndov, and the passages col- 
lected by Meursius, Lect. Att. vi. 4. 

819 See book ii.c.l and 7- Concerning 
the theorica which he distributed, see 
more particularly Philinus ap. Harpo- 
crat. and Photius in v. Qecopixd. 

88o Theopompus in th<t tenth book 
of the History of Philip had treated 
of the Athenian demagogues, and par- 
ticularly of Eubulus. Some account 
from that source is given by Harpo- 
cration in v. Ev/3ovAos, and more by 
Athen. iv. p. 166 E, according to whom 
he had called him da-taros. But the 
passage of Theopompus quoted as a 
proof refers to the Athenian people 
and not to Eubulus: kcu roaovrov 


dcrama kuI n\fovc£ia Sitvrjvo^e rov 
drjfxov rov Tapavriua>v, o < rov 6 p,tv nepl 
rds (arid (rets povov a/cpar»)y, o de 

Tcoy 'Adrjvaiou icat rets rrpoaoSovs Kara- 
pur0o(f)op&v 8taT€TeAcK€i/. Casaubon 
perceived this, but Schweiglueuser 
confuses it all again, although the 
passage of jEschines (c. Ctesiph. p. 
300), which he had already quoted 
upon the word Karapu(r0o(popfiv might 
have taught him that the people is 
meant. Theopompus however had 
evidently censured Eubulus severely, 
and compared him to his disadvantage 
with Callistratus, the son of Callicrates, 
whose luxurious life he indeed blamed, 
but appears to have praised his poli- 
tical conduct. 

3>!1 See book ii. ch. 6.' 

32i Plutarch. Qu. Plat. x. 4. 

3!j3 jEschin. c. Ctesiph. p. 642. 


Q 
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although his professions and his real opinions probably disa- 
greed. What however was the public and private life of De- 
mades ? Though a man of such splendid qualities of mind that 
an ancient said of him, that he was above the state, while he 
could only call Demosthenes worthy of the state, he yet 
became openly a traitor to his country, indulging only his own 
appetites, and his principles were as loose as his wit was 
unscrupulous. It is vain to urge in extenuation of his public 
conduct that a fragment only of the vessel of the state was left 
to his charge, which was scarce worth preserving from ship- 
wreck; he himself was, as Plutarch happily expresses it, the 
shipwreck of the state 324 . How disgracefully he yielded himself 
to the will of Antipater; how did he delight in every unlawful 
practice, and in dissolute opulence, fragrant with perfumes and 
walking in a costly chlamys ! He lived in such a manner that 
Antipater could never supply him with money sufficient for his 
purposes, and aptly said of him when he grew old, that like a 
dressed ox upon the altar, nothing remained of him but belly 
and tongue 88 ’. His profligate life hardly allows us to bestow 
upon his mournful death the compassion which common huma- 
nity would dictate. 


Chapter XIV. 

Pay of the Members of the Public Assembly , and of the Senate . 

The salaries at Athens were of various kinds, but the most 
important were the wages of the assembly, the senate, and the 
dicasts. 

The nature of democracy requires that all public affairs 
should be determined upon by the whole people in an assembly, 
and that the business and decrees be prepared beforehand by a 
select body, which should have the management of them, and 
execute the resolutions of the popular assembly; and unless 


884 Plutarch. Phoc. 1, where he calls 
him the vcivayiov rrjs 7rdXea>r, which 
does not however signify shipwreck, 
but a fragment of a vessel wrecked ; 


there is however no other word by 
which it can be translated into our 
language. 

385 Plut. Phoc. 20, 20, 30. 
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the governing power is to fall into the hands of the mob, the 
people should receive no pecuniary compensation for their 
share in the government, an expense which it is impossible to 
defray by revenues justly raised; it is a condition requisite for 
good government, that all who wish to partake in the ruling 
power should support themselves upon their own property. 
Athens was not, however, the only state in which the people 
were paid for governing; a similar system of salaries had been 
introduced at Rhodes by the demagogues 88 ®. As to the wages 
of the dicasts, it is right that some compensation should be 
allowed for the performance of judicial duties, and it has been 
at all times customary; oligarchies, indeed, were enabled to 
compel the rich by the threat of punishment to execute these 
duties, whereas in democracies the poor were paid for their 
labour 887 . But from the number of judges in a demoeratical 
court of justice, this practice could not exist without the 
expenses being defrayed by a tax, which it was impossible to 
raise without oppression. And if Athens, like other states, had 
only decided her own law-suits, it would not have been neces- 
sary to pay the dicasts; the citizens would have remained at 
their business, active and industrious. But to the great injury 
of the allied states, Athens, in order to insure her own power, 
usurped the jurisdiction over them, and the people were well 
pleased that the custom-duties became by these means more 
productive, that the judicial fees were multiplied, and that the 
rent of houses and slaves was increased 388 . Under these cir- 
cumstances the number of causes was so much augmented that 
there were more to decide in Athens than in the whole of 
Greece; and the law-suits, particularly as the festivals produced 
so large a number of^days on which no business was done, were 
extremely protracted, unless indeed they were accelerated by 
bribery 888 , which was carried on at Athens, as well as at Rome, 
in an open and systematic manner. Nearly the third part of 
the citizens sat as judges every day; hence that passion for 


888 Aristot. Polit. v. 5. a?0 Xenoph. de Rep. Ath. 3, Aria- 

387 Aristot. Polit. iv. 9 and 14. toph. Av. 1430, 1465. 

829 Xenoph. ut sup. 3, 2. 
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judging necessarily arose, which Aristophanes describes in the 
Wasps, and the citizens were thus not only made averse to 
every profitable and useful employment, but were rendered 
sophistical and litigious, and the whole town became full of 
pettifoggers and chicaners, who were without any real know- 
ledge of law or justice, and on that account only the more rash 
and thoughtless. According to the expression of the comic 
poet, they sat like sheep, muffled up in their cloaks, and with 
their judicial staff, for 3 oboli a day, thinking indeed that 
they managed the affairs of the state, while they were them- 
selves the tools of the party-leaders. 

The wages of the assembly (/JuaObs i/cfcXrjaiaaTi/cbs) the 
sovereign people paid to itself. The honour of inventing this 
salary is contended for between Callistratus and Agyrrhius, 
and fortunately both claimants can be satisfied. Pericles, as 
far as we know, had no share in it, and it may be asserted with 
sufficient probability that this payment had not been intro- 
duced in the early part, at least, of his administration. “ When 
the noble Myronides ruled,” observes Aristophanes 330 , with 
reference to the wages of the ecclesiasts, “ no one administered 
the affairs of the state for money .” Now Myronides was an 
early contemporary of Pericles 331 ; after the time then of this 
Myronides, and consequently long after the beginning of the 
influence of Pericles, the payment of the ecclesiasts was intro- 
duced, which at first amounted to 1 obolus, and afterwards 
to 3. Callistratus Parnytes first introduced the obolus as the 
pay of the ecclesiasts 38 *, and this was a considerable time before 
the Ecclesiazusse of Aristophanes, which was acted in Olymp. 
96, 4 (b.c. 393); but at what particular period we are ignorant, 
since who this Callistratus was is wholly unknown. The most 
celebrated of the persons of this name is Callistratus, the son of 


330 Eccles. 302. 

sal Myronides was general in the 
80th Olympiad (b.c. 400-57), Thucyd. 
i. 105, 108, iv. 95; Diod. xi. 97, 81 ; 
cf. Plutarch. Pericl. 10. The Myro- 
nides in Demostli. c. Timocrat. p. 742, 
25, is a different person. 


33 * Append. Vatic. Proverb, iii. 35, 
'O (3o\ov cvpe IlapvvTTjs. That Petit 
should suppose (iii. 1, 3,) that the ec- 
clesiasts here mentioned might be the 
orators, is quite natural, as he always 
hits upon the most improbable expla- 
nation. 
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Callicrates, of Aphidna, the near relation of Agyrrhius 888 , a 
famous orator and general in the 100th and 101st Olympiads 334 
(b.c. 380-73), censured for his private life by Theopompus, 
but praised for his zeal in the public service 835 ; he is said to 
have excited Demosthenes to the study of eloquence by the 
famous law-suit concerning Oropus 388 , and having been at first 
acquitted, was afterwards condemned to death in Olymp. 104, 3 
(b.c. 362); he lived in Macedonia, chiefly at Methone, and was 
the founder of Datum 337 , and is doubtless the person to whom 
the improvement in the system of custom- duties in Macedonia 
is ascribed 338 ; finally, after his return from exile he was put to 
death. This person, however, lived at too late a period to have 
been the introducer of the obolus; and still less can we suppose 
it to have been the Callistratus, who was archon in Olymp. 106, 
2 (b.c. 355). Not then to mention less^ noted persons of this 
name, it is more probable that Callistratus, the son of Empedus, 
is meant, who in Olymp. 91, 4 (b.c. 413), perished as com- 
mander of cavalry in the Sicilian expedition 389 ; or perhaps Cal- 
listratus of Marathon, who in Olymp. 92, 3 (b.c. 410), was 
treasurer of the goddess 340 , and probably is the same person 
as the knight of the tribe Leontis (to which Marathon be- 
longed), who was killed during the anarchy by the party in the 
Piraeus 841 . The increase in the wages of the ecclesiasts to 3 
oboli evidently took place but a short time before the Ecclesia- 
zusee of Aristophanes, perhaps in Olymp. 96, 3 (394 b.c.) 84 S 


333 Concerning him see Demosth. 
pro Corona, p. 301, 18, c. Timocrat. p. 
742, 23, de Fals. Leg. p. 430, 13, 
Orat. c. Nefer. p. 1353, 19, and p. 
1359, 18, c. Timoth. p. 1187, 7, p. 1188, 
10, p. 1198, 10. The Tatter speech, 
together with that against Nesera, is 
probably not the work of Demosthe- 
nes, according to the suspicion of the 
ancients ap. lfarpocrat. in v. Katco- 

Tf)(Vi(OV. 

834 See book iii. ch. 18. He also 
occurs in Xenophon’s Hellenics. 

333 Ap. Athen. iv. p. 106 E. 

336 Cf. Ruhnkcn. Hist. Crit. Orat. 
p. 140, vol. viii. of Reiske’s Orators. 


337 Demosth. c. Polycl. p. 1220, 1221; 
Scylax p. 27, Isocrat. a v^a\. 9, comp. 
Niebuhr, Transactions of the Berlin 
Academy for 1804 — 1811, p. 93, 94. 

388 Pseud-Aristot. CEcon, 2, 22. 

This he did in his exile, not for Athe- 
nians, as Schneider appears to think, 
but for the Macedonians. 

338 Pausan. vii. 16. In the Lives of 
the Ten Orators (Demosth. ad init.) 
this one is strangely confounded with 
the celebrated Aphidnean. 

340 Inscript. No. 147, at the begin- 
ning. 

3 ‘* Xenoplu HeH. ii. 4, 18. 

342 Aristoph. Eccl. 302, 380, 392, 
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when Agyrrhius re-established the theoricon ; to him also the 
Scholiast upon Aristophanes 343 ascribes the first introduction of 
the wages of ecclesiasts; from which it is evident, as Petit 
remarked 344 , that he was the person who increased them. 

The number of the Athenian citizens cannot be taken on 
an average, as has been before shown, at more than 20,000; it 
is absurd then to suppose that there were assemblies of 30,000 
persons. But of these 20,000 many were absent in the coun- 
try on military service, or upon mercantile business; or even if 
they were in the city, they did not attend the assembly; so that, 
particular cases being excepted, it is impossible to imagine that 
the assembly ever contained a very large number. But after 
the introduction of the 3 oboli, there was a more numerous 
attendance of the poor citizens. “ Formerly when the eccle- 
siasts only received 1 obolus,” says Aristophanes in the 
Ecclesiazusfle, “ the people sat talking; now that they receive 
3 oboli they crowd in numbers 345 ; and jostle against one 
another for this small siun 348 .” But the wealthy usually were 


643. This increased pay also occurs 
in tho Hutus, vs. 329, which passage 
is therefore from tho second edition 
produced in Olymp. 97> 4 (b.c. 389); 
the date of the first is Olymp. 92, 4 
(u.c. 409). Tho triobolon in the 
ecclesia is also mentioned hy the 
Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 171. 

343 Eccl. 102. 

344 Leg. Att. iii. I, 3. The Scholi- 
ast of Aristophanes (Plut. 329, 330,) 
speaks of tho pay being raised to 3 
oboli, which was said to have been 
done by Cleon, but we must avoid 
understanding this of the wages of the 
ecclesiasts, which are there confound- 
ed with the pay of the dicasts, although 
the words are ambiguous ; it refers to 
the wages of the dicasts. Both have 
been frequently confounded with one 
another by both ancient and modern 
interpreters ; for instance, by Span- 
heim upon Aristophanes, and by the 
Scholiast to the ’same poet. The 
author of the note to the 061st verse 


of the Clouds even explains the 
6/3 o\6s rfKiaariKos as the pay of tho 
ecclesiasts, which passage is not to be 
be corrected, but the mistake is solely 
to be attributed to the ignorance of 
the writer. I may also mention that 
I have intentionally omitted Pollux 
viii. 11 3, as his words are too indefinite 
to allow us to infer from them with 
Meursius (Lect. Att. v. 12, vi. 4,) that 
the wages of the ecclesiasts ever were 
an obolus; it is even preferable to refer 
tho three words that occur there, 
rptco/3oXor, Sta>/3oAoj/, and o/3oAoy, all 
to the pay of the dicasts. 

345 Aristoph. Eccl. 302 sqq. Com- 
pare with this the opinion of Aristotle, 
(Polit. iv. 15,) that where the nation is 
wealthy or the ecclesiasts receive pay, 
the people being unoccupied fre- 
quently assemble and decide every- 
thing, without the^ senate having any 
great influence. 

843 Aristoph. Plut. 329. 
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glad to stay away from the public assemblies, so that Aristotle 847 
recommended that a fine should be imposed upon them if they 
did not attend, and to give wages to the poor alone, in order to 
produce a salutary mixture of both classes ; the rich therefore 
always composed the minority. It is probable that we should 
not err much if we took an assembly of the people at about 
8000 e ; we know that in certain cases, particularly for the 
ratification of a decree relating to an individual (privilegium ) , 
such as ostracism or the admission of a fresh citizen, G000 
votes were requisite 348 , in order to secure a large majority; in 
general then not many more than GOOO could have been pre- 
sent. If we suppose 8000, the wages of an assembly taken at 
3 oboli amount to about 4000 drachmas. Now there were 
forty regular assemblies in a year; the extraordinary meetings 
(which were numerously attended) at very disturbed seasons 
exceeded the number of the regular 310 ; but upon an average 
not more than ten can be fairly assumed, one being reckoned 
to each prytaneia. Consequently the wages of the assembly 
cannot be estimated at more than 30 or 35 talents, and thus 
it is not true that they fell more heavily on the public than 
the wages of the dieasts 350 . The money was paid to each per- 
son as he entered the assembly by the thesmotheUc 351 , which 


3 * 7 Polit. iv. 14 ; ef. iv. 0. 
c The author says in the Addenda 
that “ the number of citizens attend- 
ing the ecclesia is estimated too high. 
According to the oligarchs in Thucy- 
dides viii. 72, there never was an as- 
sembly of 5000 to deliberate on the 
most important questions: kuitoi nv 
7 T( 07 roT€ ’ Adrjvaiovs dia r as arpartias Kai 
ttjv xmtpopiov do^oAtW e? ovdiv n pay pa 
ovtco pity a tkOtiv fiovXtvcrovTas, tv to 
ntvraKuixiXiovs £vvtK6tiv. According 
to this passage then it must be assumed 
that the GOOO votes, which was the 
number prescribed for certain ques- 
tions, was not the number of those who 
voted for the particular subject in de- 
bate, but only of the citizens who voted 
both ways on the question, which in- 
deed is expressly stated to have been 


the case with regard to the Ostracism, 
although when I wrote the passago in 
the text it appeared to me improbable. 
The accurate investigation of this point 
must however be deferred to some 
other occasion.” 

848 Petit. Leg. Att. ii. 1, 8 ; ii. 3, 10; 
Sigon. it. A. ii. 4. The remarks that 
Petit lias made in different places (ii. 
1,8; iii. 1,3; iii. 3, ad fin.) concern- 
ing this majority of the votes, which 
was not by any means necessary for all 
decrees, arise from mere misapprehen- 
sion and delusion. 

349 JESsch. do Fals. Leg. p. 251. 

330 As Meiners says in his Gcschichtc 
des Umprunys , For/gangs, und V erf alls 
der W is sense ha fieri, vol.ji. p. 150. 

351 Aristoph. Eccl. 290. 
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officers received it from the treasurer of the administration: 
those who came too late received nothing 85 *. 

Of nearly equal amount were the wages of the Senate of 
Five Hundred (puados ftovAevTucos). These amounted to a 
drachma for each day on which the senate assembled 353 . Now 
the senate sat mostly on the same days as the courts of jus- 
tice; that is to say, every day, with the exception of the festi- 
vals, which were the only holidays the senators had; and con- 
sequently the number of days on which they sat was about 
three hundred 354 . The annual expense therefore amounted to 
25 talents. In what manner the wages of the senate were paid, 
we are not informed; probably by prytaneias. When the Four 
Hundred abolished the democracy, and drove the senate out of 
the senate-house, they gave the senators the whole pay for the 
rest of the year in advance 355 . 


Chapter XV. 

Pay of the Courts of Justice . 

The largest item among the salaries regularly paid in time of 
peace was the wages of the dicasts (/- uaOos hucaarucbs). The 
introduction of these is ascribed to Pericles by Aristotle 85 ®, on 


aM Aristoph. Eccl. 290 and 381. 

353 Hesych. in v. ftovXrjs Xa^eu/, Xe- 
noph. Hell. ii. 3, 18, and his commen- 
tators. 

834 Cf. Aristoph. Thesmoph. 85. The 
senate originally sat on some feast- 
days, and was not released from these 
duties till later times, as is shown by 
the document in Athen. iv. p. 171 E. 

333 Thucyd. viii. 69. 
aw ii. jo. It is therefore un- 
necessary to refute the Append. Prov. 
Vatic, iii. 35, which attributes the first 
institution of this pay to Callistratus. 
[The passage in the Politics referred 
to, ra Be BiKaarrjpia^pKrOo^pa KciTtn- 
Tr)ae nepiicXf/ff, is from a chapter which 
appears not to be the production of 


Aristotle (see Gbttling ad loc. p. 345 ; 
another statement in the same chapter 
is called in question by the author him- 
self, vol. ii. p. 261 ); the fact is how- 
ever confirmed by Plutarch. Pericl. 9, 
tcai ra%v Oeapucols <a\ diKaariKo'is Xrjp- 
pacri .... avudeKaaas to 1 rXrjSos, &c. 
The testimony of the Scholiast to 
Aristophanes (Vesp. 682), cited in the 
next note, seems to be unfairly made 
use of. It is as follows: t6v <f>6pov 
\iyci a<f) coy edldoro to Tpi a>(3o\ov. 
TotJro Be dXXorf aXXcos eBtBoTo, tcov Bt]- 
payary&v ra 7 r\r)0rj KoXaKevdvrcov, cos 
(f>Tj(rtv ’ ApiarroTeXrjS iv HoXiTelais, i.e. 
wages were given to the dicasts at dif- 
ferent rates at different times , the dema- 
gogues flattering the populace, as Aris- 
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whose accurate acquaintance with antiquity perfect reliance can 
be placed. And from the testimony of the same writer we 
learn that the wages of the dicasts did not remain the same, 
but underwent some change 357 . What then were these altera- 
tions, and when did they take place! 

Strepsiades says in the Clouds 358 that he had given the first 
heliastic obolus to his son, when he was six years old, to buy a 
little cart; hence we learn that originally the pay of the dicasts 
amounted to an obolus; and since in Olymp. 89, 1 (b.c. 424), 
the child is represented in the Clouds as a practised rider, this 
obolus must have been introduced for at least four Olympiads. 
The Scholiast tells us that the wages of the dicasts amounted 
to 2 oboliin the time of the Frogs of Aristophanes; it is also 
stated that they were a drachma at the same period 359 . With 
regard to the latter statement, there is evidently a confusion 
either with the drachma of the diectetae, or with the pay of the 
advocates (fJUcrOos avvr)<yopucbs), of which latter Aristophanes 
speaks in a passage that the Scholiast perhaps referred to the 
wages of the dicasts. But no traces occur of their wages ever 
having been 2 oboli, except a vague report in the Scholiast to 
the Birds, that the dicasts had for a time received 2 oboli ; 


totle says in the Politics , viz. iv. 4, 6 8tj- 
paycoybs Kai 6 Ko\a£ oi avrol teal dvd- 
Xoyovy & c.; and v. 11, 816 *al 6 *oXa£ 
Trap’ dfi(f)OTc'pois evTipos" irapa piv rots 
drjpois 6 bqpaydoybs, fern yap 6 brj pa- 
yday os to 0 drjpov Ko\a£. No objection 
can be made from the use of the plural 
noXtretats; for Aristotle himself says 
iv. 7, (Zcrntp nXdrcov iv rails TloXirei'ais. 
The same expression &itli regard to 
the variable rate of the dicasts’ wages 
is used by Hesychius, without any 
mention of Aristotle : biKaariKov’ 
* Apiaro<j)dvr]S iv^Qpais rpiooftoXov (f>rj(nv 
tlvaC ov pevroi iarrjKtv, aXX’ aXXore 
dXXe os idlboro. Transl.] 

857 Scliol. Aristoph. Vesp. 682, from 
Aristotle’s State of Athens; Schol. 
Nub. 861; Plut. 329; Av. 1540; He- 
sych. in v. StKaorucoj', Suidas in v. 


rjXiao-Tal. Concerning the expression 
of the grammarians compare llem- 
sterhuis ad Plut. ut sup. Petit as 
usual (iii. 1, 3,) founds a false view of 
the subject upon a false interpretation 
of the Scholiast of Aristophanes. 

359 Vs. 861. 

358 Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 141, (Cf. 
Schol. Vesp. 658, concerning the 
drachma.) Welcker, at the above 
passage in the Frogs, allows that the 
triobolon may have been introduced 
previously, but he prefers adhering to 
the explanation of the Scholiast, as he 
thinks that Aristophanes mentions 2 
oboli according to the ancient usage, 
although they received 3 at that 
time. This is not very probable, and 
I do not doubt that he will prefer my 
interpretation. 
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either the grammarian inferred this from the words of Aristo- 
phanes (o >5 fieya 8vvac0ov Travra^ov to> 8v * o/3o\ eb), or he had 
heard something of the diobelia, and supposed it was the wages 
of the dicasts. But the words of Aristophanes unquestionably 
refer to the diobelia. That this was in full force in Olymp. 92, 
3 (b.c. 410), we know from the Choiseul Inscription, and why 
should it not have been equally so in Olymp. 93, 3 (b.c. 406), 
the year in which the comedy of the Frogs was acted? If the 
wages of the dicasts had been raised before this time to 3 
oboli, no one will suppose that the Athenians would have 
lowered this rate in opposition to their pecuniary interest; and 
in fact we find that it had been introduced previously. In the 
Birds of Aristophanes 360 , which was acted in Olymp. 91, 2 
(b.c. 415), the triobolon occurs as the wages of the dicasts, as is 
proved by the connexion with the Colacretse; and indeed it is 
mentioned at a much earlier date, viz., in the Knights (Olymp. 
88, 4, b.c. 425), and the Wasps (Olymp. 89, 2, b.c. 423) 361 . 
In both plays Cleon is the chief object of ridicule, and in the 
Knights he is distinctly mentioned as the favourer of the trio- 
bolon 368 ; in the latter comedy he boasts that he would always 
take care that it did not fail; and he flatters the people by tell- 
ing them that, according to ancient oracles, the pay of the 
dicasts would be in Arcadia as high as 5 oboli; i. e. as the 
Scholiast adds, when the Peloponnese should be conquered 363 . 
If we add to this the testimony of the Scholiast to the Plutus 364 , 
it follows with certainty that none other than this noxious 
demagogue, at the time of his greatest power, about the 88th 
Olympiad (b.c. 428), raised the wages of the dicasts from 1 
to 3 oboli f . From this it seems that the rate of payment 


0 


360 Vs. 1540. 

361 Eq. 51, 255; Vesp, 607,682,688, 
797, 1116. 

362 Eq. 257. 

363 Eq. 797. This passage has been 
strangely misunderstood by Spanheim 
(ad Nub. 861,) who has inferred from 
it that in Arcadia the pay of the 
dicasts amounted to 5 oboli. The 
Arcadians probably never thought of 


the dicasts’ wages ; but Cleon forcibly 
represents to the Athenians the exten- 
sion of their jurisdiction to the middle 
of the Peloponnese, and its conse- 
quence, a plentiful harvest of money. 

364 Vs. 330, which, although ad- 
duced in an improper place, should be 
referred to the pay of the dicasts. 

f [Zenobius and Photius in v. vnep 
ra K aXXiKparovs — ’ ApKTroreXrfS he 
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never was at 2 oboli ; yet Pollux 365 , as well as the Scholiast to 
Aristophanes, appears to have believed in its existence. Other- 
wise the grammarians, in speaking of the wages of the dicasts, 
generally mention 3 oboli, at the same time recognising their 
mutability 366 . The hero Lycus, under whose protection the 
system of judicature was placed, regularly received his 3 oboli, 
if he had a sanctuary in the court of justice 367 . 

The payment of the wages of the dicasts, which was the 
duty of the colacretse, took place at each sitting of the court 368 , 
in the following manner. Besides the judicial staff, each person 
received at his entrance into the court a small tablet (called 
av/j,/3o\ov ) ; at the close of the sitting he gave this to the pry- 
tanes, and received the money for it; whoever came late into 
court ran the risk of receiving nothing 369 . The prytaneia were 
first appointed for defraying the expense ; if these were not suf- 
ficient (and how could they ever have been so), the other branches 
of the revenue contributed, particularly the fines, and probably 
in ancient times the tributes 370 . Aristophanes reckons the 
annual amount at 150 talents, assuming 300 days on which the 
courts sat, and 6000 dicasts a day who received the triobo- 


<f)r)(riu iv rfj ' AOrjviuoov noXirela KtzAAi- 
KparrfV Tiva npatrov tovs BiKaarriKOVS 
puo-Oovs ( diKaarrwv roiis puvOovs Zen.) 
els v7Tfp^o\rjv av%r)<rai . From the ex- 
pression <c a certain Callicrates, KaA- 
Xucpdrrjv viva* it seems that the in- 
creaser of the dicasts’ wages could not 
have been a well-known person. Cal- 
listratus, the son of Callicrates, flou- 
rished about the 100th Olympiad (sec 
above p. 229); his father therefore 
might have carried this measure ten 
Olympiads before that time; which 
nearly agrees with the date given in 
the text for the supposed increase by 
Cleon. — TRAN3J..] 

365 viii. 113. According to the ex- 
planation of Spanheim ut sup ., which, 
as I have above mentioned, I prefer to 
that of Meursius, without however 
believing the account of Pollux, as 
Spanlieim does. 


386 p 0 n ux v iii. 20 ; Ilesych. in v. 
SucacTTiKbu ; Suid. in v. fjXicurral and 
fiaKTT)pla ; Schol. Aristoph. in the pas- 
sages quoted above and Plut. 277 ; 
Suid. and Phot, in v. <rvp$o\ov ; Schol. 
Demostli. in Reisk. Demosth. vol. ii. 
p. 131; Lucian. Bis Accus. 12 and 15. 
Several other passages, as e. g. Ilesy- 
cliius in v. o/3oAot, I omit, as they con- 
tain nothing to make them worth 
quoting. 

867 See Hudtwalcker von den Dia- 
teten, p. 14. 

868 Lucian, ut sup. 

360 Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 277> whose 
information is chiefly taken from Aris- 
totle’s State of Athens quoted by the 
Scholiast at v. 278; also Suidas in v. 
(BuKrrjpla; Etymol. in v. arvp(3o\ou; 
Pollux viii. 16; Aristoph. Vesp. 710. 
870 Cf. Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 682. 
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Ion 871 ; and that the expense was not small we learn from other 
sources. It is, however, to be remarked, that Aristophanes, in 
forming his calculation, has taken the dicasts at 6000, their 
highest number, who did not perform their duties every day. 
Six thousand were appointed for each year ; and from these the 
dicasts were first selected for each particular cause, and it was 
not till they were actually assigned to some court that they 
received pay. The ten regular courts of justice at Athens, con- 
sisting each of 500 dicasts, required only the daily attendance of 
5000 878 . Now it is true that large tribunals occur of 1000, 
1500, 2000, and even 6000 dicasts; but, on the other hand, 
small ones of 201, 401, &c. 373 . It is therefore possible that the 
expense was something less than Aristophanes states it ; I am 
willing however to allow his estimate to pass as an approxima- 
tion to the truth, when applied to the times preceding the 
anarchy, and to compute the expenses of jurisdiction generally at 
150 talents, particularly as many small expenses, in addition to 
the pay of the dicasts, must necessarily have been incurred in 
the courts ; but after the archonship of Euclid, when the allies 
had revolted, it is not possible that there could have been so 
many dicasts, and the cost must therefore have been less. 
And as in time of war the courts did not always continue sit- 
ting 374 , these expenses occasionally ceased. 

The wages of the dieetetee were not provided out of the 
public money ; these persons were paid for each separate cause 
by the litigant parties themselves. The diaetet® received a 
drachma from the plaintiff at the commencement of the suit, 
and again the same sum from both parties at the Antomosia, and 
at every Hypomosia 875 . A grammarian of mean authority 

871 Vesp. 660 sqq.and the Scholiast. 873 Besides Matthiae see Pollux 
About sixty holidays, on which the viii. 53 and 48 ; Lex. Seg. p. 310, 30, 
courts did not sit, are not too many for and p. 189, 20 ; Phot, in v. f}\iala. 
Athens; this leaves 300 sitting-days. 874 Lys. irtp'i brjpoar. dduc. p. 590. 

But I am not able to find any con- 875 This is the Trapaaraats or n apa- 
finnation of Hudtwalcker’s supposition Kardaratris, Pollux viii. 39, 127; Har- 
(von den Diateten, p. 30), that the pocrat. in v. napdo-Tcuris , and thence 
courts did not sit through the whole Suidas, Photius, and Lex. Seg. p. 290, 
of Scirophorion. 298. UapaKardaraats occurs in Pho- 

See Matthiae Miscell. Philog. tius, Etymol., and Lex. Seg. See 
vol. i. p. 251 sqq. ; comp, also p. 158. Hudtwalcker von den Diat; p. 14 sqq. 
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states 87 * that the dice tetee arbitrated many law-suits, and that the 
public authorities employed every possible means to prevent 
the sitting of the courts, in order that the state might not be 
compelled to expend so much money upon the wages of the 
dicasts ; but, judging from the disposition of the Athenians, we 
can at the most believe that such a motive might have influenced 
them at seasons of the greatest national distress; for in ordinary 
times it was customary to allow pecuniary largesses for the main- 
tenance of the people. 


•Chapter XVI. 

On certain other Persons receiving Salaries from the Public 
Revenue . 

The wages of the public advocates or orators {fu<r6bs avvrjyo - 
piKos) occasioned a small expense, which amounted every day, 
i. e, for the 300 days of business, to a drachma, and not for each 
speech, as the Scholiast of Aristophanes erroneously asserts 877 . 
As these advocates were ten in number, the whole expense 
amounted to half a talent a year. 

The ambassadors also received a stipend in ancient times ; 
and although resident embassies (a practice first introduced by 
the French) were unknown, they may nevertheless be reckoned 
among the regular expenses, since ambassadors were very fre- 
quently despatched to foreign states ; and when they travelled 
to a distance, as, for example, to Persia, were necessarily absent 
for a long time. The ambassadors to Philip of Macedon 
attended him even on marches and journeys 878 . Ambassadors, 
during the time that they were able to have a fixed residence, 
were never compiled to live at their own expense ; they were 
supported by presents which they received both in free states 879 
and in countries where the government was monarchical. It 


878 Schol. Demostli. ap. Reisk. ut 
sup. to which statement Hudtwalcker 
assents, p. 34. 

877 Aristoph. Vesp. 689, and the 
Scholiast. 

878 Demosth. Philipp, iii. p. 113, 18. 


878 Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 393, 
25 ; Lys. pro Aristoph. bonis, p. 629 ,* 
iElian. Var. Hist. i. 22 ; Decree of 
the Arcadians in Crete in Chishuirs 
Ant. Asiat. p. 118. 
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may be seen from the speech of Demosthenes for the Crown, that 
in the Greek cities they were not only honoured with the first 
place in the theatres, but were hospitably entertained, and gene- 
rally resided at the house of the proxenus, although an instance 
occurs of an embassy to Philip having for particular reasons pre- 
ferred the public inn 880 . The treasurer, however, usually paid 
them a sum in advance for thirty days, as travelling money 
(i<f>o&iov, 7 Topelov)™ 1 . In the time of Aristophanes, the ambas- 
sadors received 2 or 3 drachmas a day 888 . The highest pay 
which we meet with, such indeed as never was given in any 
other state, is 1000 drachmas, which was received by five 
Athenian ambassadors who were sent to Philip. These ambas- 
sadors remained absent three months, although they might have 
equally well returned at the end of one 883 . In general the 
Athenians sent ten ambassadors, but occasionally not more 
than two or three. 

The sophronistee, or inspectors of the youths in the training 
schools, of whom there were ten annually elected by chei- 
rotonia, one from each tribe, received a daily stipend of 1 
drachma 884 ; the episcopi also, who were sent to subject states, 


880 Orat. de Halon. p. 81, 19; 
Xenopli. Hell. v. 4, 22 ; Dem. de Fals. 
Leg. p. 390, 20. 

881 Casaub. and Theoph. Char, xi.; 
Etymol. in v. n-opriov, Chand. Inscript, 
ii. 12. 

881 Acliarn. 65, and from the con- 
text 602. 

883 Demostli. do Fals. Leg. p. 390. 
That there were only five of them is 
evident from the decree in Demostli. 
pro Corona, p. 235. Demosthenes was 
indeed one of the number, but his 
name is not in the decree, and there- 
fore the 1000 drachmas should only be 
referred to the five mentioned in it, 
unless a subsequent decree was framed, 
and other ambassadors were appointed 
in addition to the former. My space 
however does not permit me to treat 
of this point at full length, particu- 
larly as there are great chronological 
difficulties connected with it. 


384 Lex. Seg. p. 301 ; Phot, in v. 
o-axppoviarai , cf. Etym. in v. in the 
two latter read cKdarrrjs <f)v\rjs ffr. The 
words of the Etymologist are both in 
Phavorinus and Stobseus. See Fis- 
cher’s Ind. iEschin. in v. (rauppoviarat , 
where however, together with Hem- 
sterliuis ad Pol. viii. 138, he falsely 
assumes that there were 100 sophro- 
n is tie, from the incorrect reading in 
the grammarians above quoted. In 
the times of the emperors there were 
only 6, and probably the same number 
of hyposophronistm, who entered their 
office together at the beginning of the 
month Boedromion, as may be con- 
cluded from Corp. Inscript. No. 276, 
cf. 271, 272. The Gloss refers to De- 
mosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 433, 3, where 
however there is only an allusion to 
this office, which is also mentioned in 
the Axiochus, p. 367 A. 
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received a salary, probably at the cost of the cities over which 
they presided 385 . 

The nomothetae, a legislative commission consisting of 501, 
1001, or 1501 persons, who were selected from those who had 
been dicasts, also perhaps received a stipend ; for in their 
former capacity they had been accustomed to the triobolon ; 
and the senate was commanded by law to administer the money 
for the nomothetse 388 . 

The collection of the public revenue did not require any paid 
officers, as it was let out in farm ; even when the senate found 
it necessary to appoint a collector, in order to enforce payment 
of the farmers, he could scarcely have been paid. 

All the servants of the different authorities received salaries, 
for example, the prometretce 387 ; it is however probable that 
these officers were paid by the sellers of the commodities mea- 
sured. Originally there was an important distinction between 
service (yirg peoria) and an office of government {dpX 7 l) 5 the 
former received a salary, the latter none. The heralds and 
clerks particularly deserve notice ; since certain heralds, as well 
as the clerk of the 'senate, the clerk of the senate and people, 
and the checking-clerk and under-clerk of the senate, were fed 
at the cost of the state in the tholus or prytaneum 180 , where 
doubtless they also resided. 

To the transcribers of the laws a stipend was allowed for a 
fixed time, within which they were bound to complete their 
labours 389 ; and a particular sum of money was set apart for 
engraving the decrees 390 . 

The large amount of the salary of the physicians and the pay ot 
the singers and musicians at Athens and in other places, has been 
shown in the first book 391 . And how great must have been the 
number of persons whom the state remunerated for their services 
(either by its own means or by those of subordinate corporations), 
such as citharists, gymnasts, and others of the same description. 


885 Aristoph. Av. 1023 sqq. 

388 Petit Leg. Att. ii. 1, 1. See Wolf 
Proleg. ad Lept. p. cxLvii. 

387 Harpocrat. in rrpopcTprjTaL 

388 See the inscriptions quoted in 


book ii. ch. 8, and Demosth. de Fals. 
Leg. p. 410, 25. 

389 Lysias c. Nicom. 

303 Book ii. ch. f>. 

391 Chap. 21 
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The poets also received a salary, which was allowed them by 
the Senate of Five Hundred ; and we have reason to suppose 
that its amount was not inconsiderable ; for Agyrrhius having 
been offended, as it seems, by the ridicule of comic poets, 
thought it worth while to persuade the people to reduce it 89a . 

Lastly, several hundred sailors received regular pay in time 
of peace. In early times the Athenians had two sacred tri- 
remes, the Paralos, the crew of which bore the name of 
Paralitee ( 7 rapaXiTcu, also 7 rapakoi), and the Salaminia or 
Delia (sometimes simply called Theoris), and its crew were 
named Salaminians 808 : the latter vessel belonged to the De- 
lian theoria; and both these triremes, as being quick sailers, 
were used for other theorias, as well as for embassies and 
for the transport of money and persons; in battles also, 
and then they conveyed the admiral. That the crew of the 
Paralos, though it was mostly in harbour, always received 4 
oboli a day, we know from distinct testimony 804 ; and as the 
Salaminia performed the same services, we may without any 
hesitation assume that the Salaminians received the same pay. 
The pay of the trireme -crews having been generally calculated 
by estimating the wages of 200 common sailors, the pay of 
two triremes at 4 oboli a man per day: for a year reckoned at 
365 days (the intercalary month being divided among the 
several years) will amount to 16 talents 1333 drachmas 2 oboli. 
In latter times we meet with a trireme named Ammonis, which 
is undoubtedly different from the two first ; and an Antigonis 
and a Demetrias, so called no doubt from the names of those 
much honoured kings ; and finally, a Ptolemais 808 , of which it is 

898 Schol. Eccl. 102; Aristoph. Ran. paXor, and in the first article of rrdpa- 
370 ; and the Scholiast. Archinus is Xot, they are "correctly distinguished, 
mentioned in the last Scholium; but Concerning the name of the crew see 
the Scholiast on the Ecclesiazusse ap- Pollux viii. 116; Hesych. in v. irapa~ 
pears better informed ; and perhaps \irrjs. Concerning the Delia vid. ad 
Archinus is only an error of the tran- Inscript. 151, § 1. 
scriber for Agyrrhius. 894 Harpocrat. and Phot, in v. rrd- 

898 Concerning both these vessels see paXos, 

Sigon. R. A. iv. 5. In Photius (in v. 395 Harpocrat. and Suidas in v, ’A/x- 
napaXoi) the Salaminia and the Pa- pcoi/ 19 , and there Maussac, Lex. Seg. 
ralos are stated to be the same ship, p. 267 ; Phot, in v. irapaXoi and wa- 
which is false. But in the word wa- paXor. 
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probable, that like the tribe Ptolemais, it only succeeded in the 
place of the Antigonis or the Demetrias. We are not informed 
how the pay of these vessels was regulated ; but as the 
Ammonis had a treasurer, it is probable the others had the 
same, and since the Ammonis served in time of peace, it must 
occasionally have had sailors who then received pay. 

I will presently speak of two other kinds of salaries paid in 
time of peace, the pay of the cavalry, and the maintenance of 
the infirm, which was also called puaOos or pay 398 ; all these 
taken together caused a considerable expense. In order, how- 
ever, to produce some diminution in the amount, and to prevent 
any person from obtaining greater emoluments from the state 
than was fair, the law ordered that no one should receive pay 
from more than one source (/xr; Bi^bOev fjucrOcxpopeiv) 397 . Thus 
the wages of the dicasts, orators, ecclesiasts, senators, soldiers, 
sailors, cavalry, in short all salaries whatever, precluded any 
person from receiving pay for other services upon the same day. 

The grammarians assert that pay was given out by pry- 
taneias 398 , a statement which is incorrect in this general sense. 
For the dicasts and the assembly were (as well as the theorica) 
paid by the day, the soldiers and sailors in war by the month ; 
but of all other persons receiving salaries it may have been 
true. Nothing seems more natural than that the Senate of 
Five Hundred, the orators, clerks, and other inferior officers, 
should have been paid by prytaneias ; with regard to the main- 
tenance of the infirm, this was certainly the regulation, and 
for the cavalry and sailors in the time of peace we may suppose 
that it was adopted for the sake of uniformity. This mode of 
payment was also the most convenient for passing the accounts, 
which took place in every prytaneia. 


390 jEsch. c. Timarcli. p. 123. 

Demostli. c. Timocrat. p. 739, 0- 
Petit ’alone (Leg. Att. v. 0, 2,) has be- 
lieved the absurd idea of Ulpian, that 
this means a prohibition to follow 
more than one occupation at the same 
time. 

398 Ammonius and from him Thomas 


Mag. in v. n rpvravcioy. Ilcsyehius in 
the same word says that 17 eVt pyvt 
fiia6o<f>opia is also called tt pwavetov, 
which probably means the pay of the 
prytanes and the other senators, which 
was paid by prytaneias, for in later 
times the prytaneias coincided with 
the months. 


R 
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Chapter XVII. 

Relief of the Destitute . 

The maintenance of those citizens, who on account of bodily 
defects or infirmities were unable to obtain a livelihood (dSu- 
varot ), was a laudable institution. This practice however, as 
well as the custom of supporting children whose fathers had 
died in war, until they reached the age of manhood 3 ", belonged 
exclusively to the Athenians, as charity was a virtue rarely met 
with among the Greeks. 

With regard to the maintenance of persons who had been 
mutilated in war, Pisistratus is mentioned as the originator of 
this custom 400 ; an account which has every probability, since 
Pisistratus was of a mild disposition, and usurpers are generally 
glad to seize every opportunity of conferring a benefit, with a 
view to make themselves popular; nor would the Athenians 
with their hatred of tyranny have attributed this honour to him, 
if he had not deserved it. According to others 401 this provision 
derived its origin from a law of Solon, who certainly gave the 
example to Pisistratus by the proposal being made, as Hera- 
clides in Plutarch informs us, for the benefit of an individual. 
In early times Athens could boast of having no citizen in want 
of the necessaries of life, nor did any one ever disgrace the 
nation by begging 402 ; but after the Peloponnesian war, poverty 
made itself everywhere manifest ; and no small number stood 
in need of this assistance, if they were infirm or maimed. The 
bounty was restricted by law to persons whose property was 
under 3 minas 403 ; but even in the age of Socrates an income of 
this amount was very inconsiderable ; and, accordingly, all 


809 Aristid. Panath. vol. i. p. 331, 
ed. Cant. [Aristotle however (Pol. 
ii. 5,) states that in his time this last 
institution existed in other states ex- 
cept Athens : fan 5c /cat iv rats 'AOrj- 
vais ofiros 6 vofxos vvv <a\ iv ire pais 
tS>v irokfcov. — Transl.] 

400 Plutarch. Solon. 31. 


401 Scliol. vEschin. ap. Taylor, ad 
Lys. vol. v. p. 739, ed. Reislc. et ap. 
Reisk. vol. iii. p. 738. 

402 Isocrat. Areop. 38. 

403 Harpocrat. Suid. Hesych. and 
the above-quoted passages of the 
Lexica in Taylor, ut sup. and the 
commentators upon Ilcsychius. 
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those who received this bounty were in fact nearly destitute. 
The Athenians however do not seem to have been very sparing 
of this donative ; the individual for whom Lysias 404 wrote his 
speech in order to prove that he was deserving of this support, 
carried on certainly some trade, although he asserts it was not 
sufficient to maintain him, and it appears that he rode occasion- 
ally, although indeed not upon his own horse, and also because 
he was unable to walk without the help of crutches. This 
bounty was awarded by a decree of the people 40 *; but the 
examination of the individuals belonged to the Senate of Five 
Hundred 406 ; the payments were made by prytaneias ; conse- 
quently, if any one deferred his examination in one prytaneia 
he was obliged to wait till the next 407 . 

The unpublished Scholiast to ^Eschines, who is quoted by 
Taylor in his notes, states that this bounty amounted to 3 
oboli a day ; here then we again meet with the triobolon of the 
dicasts, which is always crossing the path of the grammarians. 
The money paid to the infirm was never more than 2 oboli or 
less than 1 : between these two rates ancient writers are 
divided; the obvious supposition is that some received more 
than others, according as their necessities were more or less 
urgent ; but a closer consideration teaches us that the difference 
refers only to the times. In the time of Lysias 1 obolus was 
given 408 ,* afterwards, when the difficulty of procuring subsistence 
had increased, this rate was doubled. The time at which this 
increase took place may be nearly ascertained from the gram- 
marians. Harpocration 409 states “ that the infirm or impotent 
(dSvvaroi) received 2 oboli a day, as some say, or 1 obolus, as 
Aristotle in the Constitution of Athens states; but, as Philo- 


404 nepl rov aSvpdrov. This speech 
is written in such a jesting tone, that 
I consider it to be a mere rhetorical 
exercise, which was never delivered : 
at least the Athenians must have been 
very much astonished at the jocu- 
larity of this poor man when petition- 
ing for a pecuniary allowance. 

405 Herald. Anim. in Salm. Observ. 
ad I. A. et R. iii. 8,4. 


406 TEschin. c. Timarch. p. 123 ; Ilar- 
pocrat. Said. Ilcsych. ; and a Lexicon 
in the Bibl. Coislin. p. 603, p. 238. 

407 yEscliin. ut sup. 

408 Lys. ut sup. p. 749, p. 738. 

4 °» j n y. dbvviiToi , where the right 
reading is preserved in the Paris MS. 
in Bast’s Epist.Crit. p. ,178, bvo d(3n\ovs 
tj}$ rjfxcpas ol pifv (f)acr iv €ku<ttt)S. 
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chorus says, 9 drachmas every month.” Suidas gives the 
same account from Philochorus 410 ; Hesychius mentions 2 
oboli without any further limitation. In Suidas and other 
lexicons 411 , it is stated that some received 1, and others 2 oboli; 
but Bast has proved that the reading in Suidas is erroneous; and 
according to the true reading the grammarian says that some 
writers mention that they received 1, and others 2 ; it is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the error should be corrected in the same 
manner in the other Lexicons. We see from these passages that 
Aristotle, as well as Lysias, spoke only of 1 obolus 412 ; and we 
may thence infer that up to the time of the latter this bounty 
was not greater; it must therefore have been subsequently 
raised, perhaps, between the times of Aristotle and Philochorus, 
who was a youth when Eratosthenes was an old man. For the 
statement of Philochorus is the same in substance with the other 
account, that they received 2 oboli a day ; which for the month 
of twenty-nine days gives 9 drachmas 4 oboli ; the latter the 
grammarians omit. Philochorus’s computation by months 
proves of itself that he is speaking of later times, when the pry- 
taneias coincided with the months ; it does not however follow 
from this that the increase did not take place before the intro- 
duction of the twelve tribes. 

If we could now ascertain how many upon an average were 
in need of this bounty, an estimate of the expense might be 
made ; but the assumption of Meursius that they amounted to 
500, is founded upon a false reading in Suidas 413 . Considering, 
however, the necessitous condition of most of the Athenian 


4 10 In v. dbvvaro i, comp. Zonaras in 
v. ubvvaroi. The Lexicon in the Bibl. 
Coisl. p. G03, falsely charges Philo- 
chonis with saying that they received 
5 oboli a day j but there is an error of 
the copyist, viz. € instead of tma 
dpa^fias, as Alberti has shown by the 
comparison and correction of Bibl. 
Coisl. p. 238. 

411 Suid. in v. abwarot, Zonaras, 
and the Lexicon in Bibl. Coisl. p. 238. 
In Suidas it should be written of (xev 
(fiacriv eKaa-Trjs fjfiepcis d(3o\ovs bvo, ol 


be 6j3o\6v. Seo Bast’s Epist. Crit. 
p. 170. . 

412 For although the Lexicon in, 
Bibl. Coisl. p. 603, represents Aris- 
totle to have said that they received 2 
oboli, without making any mention of 
one, this is an evident error, which is 
not worth the trouble of refutation. 

413 Meurs. Lect. Att. vi. 5. The 
passage in Suidas which others thought 
that they had corrected, was first in- 
geniously emended by Bast. Epist. 
Crit. p. 176. 
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citizens, and the frequency of wars, 500 may be assumed as he 
lowest number of the old, blind, lame, sick, and maimed, who 
were to be maintained ; and the expense of their maintenance, 
according as we reckon it at 1 or 2 oboli a head, may be at the 
lowest estimated at 5 or 10 talents. To this must be added 
the support of the orphan children, whose fathers had perished 
in war ; for whose instruction also the state provided until their 
eighteenth year, in order that their education might be com- 
pleted before they were sent forth, provided with a complete 
suit of armour 414 . That the number of orphans, after so many 
wars, was considerable, might have' been assumed without the 
authority of Isocrates 415 . 

The support which private individuals procured by means of 
a particular agreement which they made by entering into a 
society (epavos) differed from public maintenance 410 . The 
society itself and the money subscribed were each called Eranos, 
the members Eranistse, their whole number, the community of 
the Eranistee (to kolvov tcov epaviaTiov), and their president an 
Eranarch. Their objects were of the most various description 5 
if some friends wanted to provide a dinner, or a corporation to 
celebrate a solemnity, to give a banquet, or forward any parti- 
cular purpose by bribery 417 , the expense was defrayed by an 
eranos. Associations of this kind were very common in the 
democratic states of Greece, and to this class the numberless 
political and religious societies, corporations, unions for com- 
merce and shipping, belonged : many of them, more particularly 
the religious associations (Otaaoi), were possessed of land 418 , and 
like states and subordinate corporations they had power to make 
decrees, which they recorded upon stone 419 ; and lastly, there 
were laws concerning these societies (hpavucol vofxoi), and law- 


4)4 Comp. Petit Leg. Att. viii. 3, G. 

415 2vnfiax. 29. 

I only mention this subject iu a 
few words : several early writers have 
treated on it at full length, who mu- 
tually correct one another, of which the 
chief are, Petit Leg. Att. v. 7> l ; Sal- 
masius do Usuris chap. 3; Defens. 


Misc. chap. 1 sqq.; Herald. Observ. 
chap. 43 ; Animadv. in Salmas. Observ. 
ad I. A. et ltom. vi. 1 — 8. 

417 Demosth. pro Corona, p. 329, 15. 

418 Pseud-Aristot. CEcon. ii. 2, 3. 

419 See for example Corp. Inscript. 
Nos. 109, 110. 
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suits called after their name ( ipavi/cal $Ucu)> in which, as well 
as in the commercial causes, a more rapid course of justice was 
prescribed 420 . A peculiar kind of eranos is that which was made 
for the support of the destitute citizens ; it was founded upon 
the principle of mutual assistance, and it was expected that the 
members who had been relieved should pay the money back 
again when they had raised themselves to better circum- 
stances 481 . 


Chapter XVIII. 

Public Rewards . 

A small expense was occasioned by one part of the public 
rewards and marks of honour. Under this head may be men- 
tioned the public entertainments ( crlrrjo-is iv 7rpoTay€t&>), which 
many others, besides the fifty prytanes and certain inferior offi- 
cers, received as a mark of distinction, and which must have cost 
2 or 3 talents a year. The donation of the golden crown 
< pavos ) was by no means a rare occurrence ; the Senate of Five 
Hundred, if it performed its duties honestly, was presented with 
a crown every year 488 ; nations gave crowns to one another, and 
private individuals were frequently crowned by the state : how 
great was the weight of these golden crowns has been already 
shewn 483 . In ancient times however they were not frequently 
given ; those who after the anarchy brought back the people 
from Phyle to Athens, only received chaplets of leaves; the 
value of which at that time was greater than of golden crowns in 
the age of Demosthenes 484 . The erection of a metal statue 
(et/cobv) to a person who had deserved well of the state, was in 
early times still more unfrequent ; after Sojpn, Harmodius, and 
Aristogiton, this honour was first conferred upon Conon, as 
having liberated his country from the intolerable yoke of the 
Spartans 485 . But in later times, this reward ceased to confer 


480 See book i. ch. 9, Pollux viii. 
144. 

421 Iseous do llagn. Herod, p. 294 ; 
Thcophrast. Char. 17. 

488 Dcm. c. Androt. cf. /Eschin. c. 


Timarch. p. 130. 

483 Book i. ch. 5. 

424 jEsch. c. Ctesiph. p. 570 sqq. and 
particularly p. 577. 

425 Demosth. c. Lept. p. 470. 
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any distinction ; Chabrias, Iphicrates, and Timotheus received 
crowns in honour of their services, as well as others, although it 
was offensive to the people to ascribe their actions to them 4 * 8 . 
But in that age, trifling or even negative services were highly 
celebrated, and in the time of Demetrius Phalereus this practice 
was carried to such a pitch, that in one year they erected to him 
360 statues, in chariots, on horseback, and on foot 487 . 

This frivolous expenditure partly owed its origin to the 
theoricon, by which the demagogues had made the people indo- 
lent, and had induced them to flatter their corruptors 488 and 
partly resulted from the general decline of the state and of 
morals, and the loss of that simplicity and honesty, which dis- 
daining outward splendour, finds a sufficient reward in the exer- 
cise of virtues. Athens, from her republican constitution, 
which would always have prevented this corruption from attain- 
ing its utmost height, only displays a feeble shadow of what in 
monarchies or despotisms, in which the moral state of the 
people and the government is at a low ebb, appears on a larger 
scale. Then are the citizens, both for the state and for them- 
selves, covetous of titles and rank, as may be seen remarkably 
in the eastern and western Roman empire: titles of every 
description were created and lavishly distributed ; regulations 
concerning rank, and the splendour of the Oriental courts, were 
introduced into the West; outward show and pageantry, which 
render the mind vain and slavish, became the substitutes for 
intrinsic excellence ; and as no claims could be advanced on the 
ground of personal merit, all consideration was derived from the 
favour of the ruling power. 

On particular occasions, pecuniary rewards were bestowed 
at Athens. After Jthe return of the people from the Piroeusj 


428 yEscli, c. Ctesiplu p. 635. See 
the oration nepl erwragews, p. 172. 

4 27 Diog. Laert. v. 75, and the pas- 
sages there quoted by Menage. 

428 Comp. Nepos, Miltiad. Of these 
and of other marks of honour the 
learned K. E. Kohler has treated at 
full length in his excellent dissertation, 
of which the title is Etwas zur Bcant- 


wortung der Frage y gab es hex den Altai 
Belohnungen des Verdiensles um den 
Staat , welche den llitterorden neuerer 
Zeit dhnlich waren, third book, in the 
Dorptische Beitrago for 1814, first and 
second half ; which dissertation I have 
not been able to make use of, as I did 
not meet with it till after the com- 
pletion of this tvork. 
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those who at Phyle had undertaken the restoration of the 
democracy, received 1000 drachmas for sacrifices and sacred 
offerings, which however did not amount to 10 drachmas 
apiece 48 *. According to Isocrates 10,000 drachmas were given 
to Pindar for his splendid praise of the Athenians, for whicli 
the Thebans had subjected him to a fine ; according to others 
the reward given was the double of the fine which he had been 
condemned to pay 430 . Lysimachus, the son of Aristides, re- 
ceived in honour of his father, upon the proposal of Alcibiades, 
100 minas of silver, 100 plethra of wooded land, and as much 
unplanted land in the island of Euboea, and in addition 4 
drachmas a day 431 , a most absurd expense for an insignificant 
and worthless individual. With better reason they gave 3000 
drachmas to the two daughters of this distinguished man, and 
to the daughter of Lysimachus the privilege of being maintained 
in the Prytaneum, like the victors at the Olympic contest ; and 
other donations in money were granted to the successors of 
Aristides down to the time of Demetrius Phalereus 438 . These 
examples, to which many others might have been added, 
prove that the Athenian people were not illiberal in bestowing 
pensions. Lastly, rewards for the discovery of offenders 
(/ irfvvrpa ) deserve to be mentioned ; thus in Andocides 433 , two 
rewards of this kind occur, one of 10,000 and another of 1000 
drachmas, which were both actually paid. 


4i0 i'Escliin. c. Ctcsiph. p. 57 1>. 

430 Isocrat. de Antidosi p. 87, ed. 
Orell. The other account is given by 
the author of the fourth epistle of 
VEschines, p. CG9. Tzctzea and others 
state that the fine itself was only 
1000 drachmas. See the Fragments of 
Pindar, p. 74 j Ileyn. Schneider’s Life 
of Pindar, p.39, and the Lifo of Pindar 
which he has published before the 


Theriaca of Nicander. 

431 Dem. c. Lcpt. 95, and Wolf’s 
note. 

4Jj£ Plutarch. Aristid. 27, an obscure 
passage, the interpretation of it how- 
ever would ledd me too far. 

433 De Myst. p. 14. Of the nature 
of rewards were the prices which were 
set upon the heads of offenders. Cf. 
Aristoph. Av. 1072 sqcp 
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Chapter XIX. 

Arms , Ships , and Cavalry, provided by the State . 

Although the most opulent citizens equipped themselves at 
their own expense; there is no doubt that the Athenian state 
was under the necessity of providing a store of arms, as well in 
time of war as during peace, that in case of need it might be pos- 
sible to arm not only such citizens as from poverty could not pro- 
vide for themselves, but the resident aliens, and even the slaves. 
That such was the practice is rendered highly probable, by the 
circumstance that large sums were expended upon naval prepa- 
rations in time of peace. In the Piraeus was the* marine store- 
house, which contained sails, ropes, leather-bags for provisions, 
oars, and other articles for the equipment of vessels ; and the 
building of ships of war was carried on unceasingly both in peace 
and war. Themistocles passed a law that twenty new triremes 
should be built every year : Diodorus 434 indeed relates this event 
under Olymp. 75, 4 (b. c. 477)> but it is probable that he, like 
many other historians, has on this occasion put together insti- 
tutions of different periods, in order to introduce the circum- 
stances which in the narration immediately follow; and that 
Themistocles had in fact carried the law at a much earlier 
period, viz. when he obtained the decree which directed the 
money derived from the mines to be applied to the building of 
ships for the ^Eginetan war 435 . We are not informed whether 
subsequently the same number of ships was built every year; 
but we cannot well suppose that they provided a less number ; 
for the triremes would be falling into decay, and there were 
generally three or ’four hundred in existence. The Senate of 
Five Hundred had to superintend the building of the triremes 438 ; 
if this was not done, the customary crown was denied them ; the 
personal superintendence was delegated to commissioners called 


434 Diod. xi. 43. 

435 See my dissertation upon the 
silver-mines of Laurion. 

436 Deinosth. c. Androt. p. 593, 20, 


sqq. where there is also the account of 
the paymaster who ran away. The 
following story of Demetrius is given 
by Diod. xx. 40; Plutarch. Dcmetr. 10. 
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the builders of the triremes. In the time of Demosthenes the 
building was stopped for a year, the treasurer of the trireme- 
builders having eloped with talents : from the smallness of 
this sum it would be natural to conclude that not many triremes 
were building at the time ; but as it is probable that the timber 
and other necessaries had been previously laid up in store, the 
stolen money may have been applicable only to the payment of 
the labourers: even this sum too may have been destined only 
to some particular portion of the labour : and therefore it would 
not be safe to infer from this fact that less than twenty triremes 
were built every year. After the time of Alexander the building 
nearly ceased, as the supply of timber from Macedonia then 
failed. Demetrius Poliorcetes in Olymp. 118, 2 (b.c. 307), pro- 
mised the Athenians timber for 100 triremes, a proof that there 
was a scarcity of it at Athens. 

Another part of the military force for which Athens incurred 
some expense in time of peace, was the cavalry. This was 
maintained partly on account of the sumptuous appearance 
which from the beauty of the riders and horses and the magnifi- 
cence of their trappings it produced at processions; and partly 
because the Athenians were well aware that if both men and 
horses had not gone through previous training, they were 
unserviceable in war. The particular superintendence of this 
body belonged to the Senate of Five Hundred, who also exa- 
mined the horses and riders 437 ; the rich were bound by law to 
serve in it. The pay of the cavalry in time of peace was called 
catastasis 488 , by which name the examination of the horsemen 
made by the senate is also stated to have been called; probably 
because the distribution of the pay and the examinations were 
connected with one another; it was howeve^ a regular pay, and 
not an extraordinary donative, as Reiske supposed. In the 
speech of Lysias for Mantitheus it is mentioned, that the 
horsemen who had served during the anarchy, were compelled 


487 Xenoph. de Re Equestri, 1, 8; 
GEcon. 9, 15, and in the Hipparchus. 
Also Lycurgus ap. Harpocrat. in v. 
$oKi/iacr0ets. 

43U Lys. pro Mantith. p. 574; Ilar- 


poc. Said. Phot, in v. Karaorao-ty, Lex. 
Seg. p. 270. Reiske’s error in his 
note upon Lysias had been already 
corrected by Larclicr M&n. do l’Acad. 
des Inscript, tom. xlviii. p. 92. 
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after the restoration of the democracy to refund the money 
which they had received during that time: hence the gramma- 
rians by a false generalization of a particular case have inferred, 
that if the state dismissed the cavalry and appointed others, it 
required them to refund their pay to the phylarchs 439 . But the 
state would probably have preferred giving none at all. The 
truth is, that this measure was effected by a special decree, and 
only on that single occasion, as the knights had been the chief 
attendants of the thirty tyrants, and had incurred the public 
hatred to such a degree, that to have been a knight under the 
thirty tyrants was reckoned a disgrace. The expense of the 
cavalry in time of peace amounted, according to Xenophon 440 , to 
40 talents; which agrees with the Choiseul Inscription, in which 
it is stated that there were paid out of the public treasure in 
four prytaneias, 16 talents 2148 drachmas Si oboli, viz. in the 
first 3 talents 3328 drachmas Si oboli, in the third 5 talents 
4820 drachmas, in the fourth 3 talents, in the seventh 4 talents; 
the rest of the pay appears to have been defrayed out of the 
current revenue. The object of these payments wjis to supply 
the provender of the horses; Ulpian expressly says that pay 
was given for the keep of the horses 441 , and in the above-men- 
tioned inscription this money is accounted for under the name 
of provender for the horses (vitos lttttols ). The amount which 
each person received out of this grant has been differently 
determined by modern writers, according as they assumed 1000 
or 1200 as the number of knights at Athens 44 *. In the latter 
case it has been calculated that they received 16 drachmas a 
month or about 3 oboli a day, in the former, 20 drachmas a 
month or about 4 oboli a day. Both estimates appear to be 
too low; for even ^Jie sailors who were paid in time of peace 
received 4 oboli a day, while the knights were not only obliged 
to keep a servant, but also two horses. The provision of a 
horseman in war cost the Athenians a drachma a day 443 . 

430 l>roperly it was collected by the 442 Petit Leg. Att. viii. 1, 2; Bur- 
demarchs; vid. ad Inscript. 80, ed. thdl. Anachars. T. II. p. 184 ; Larchcr 
Boeckh. at sup. p. 92. Sec Inscript. No. 147. 

440 llipparch. i. 19. 443 &ee book ii. c. 22. 

441 .Ad Demosth. c. Timocrat. p. 480. 
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Doubtless the same sum was allowed in peace, and the only 
difference was, that in war they received provision-money in 
addition to their pay. This view is confirmed by the fact that 
the catastasis (which was in truth nothing more than the 
knights 1 allowance for provision in time of peace, and which 
they were forced after the anarchy to refund) amounted to a 
drachma. I state this solely upon the authority of an inscrip- 
tion, with respect to which however I entertain no doubt that it 
refers to and establishes this fact. It thus appears to me pro- 
bable, that the whole cavalry did not receive pay in time of 
peace, but only about 600; and for a time Athens had not more 
than this number. Now the pay of these, reckoning the year 
at 360 days, as Xenophon does in another place, would exactly 
amount to 36 talents for that time. Xenophon too only says 
that the state paid annually to the cavalry nearly 40 talents; 
nor can the payments made out of the public treasure, according 
to the above-quoted inscription (which are moreover unequal in 
different prytaneias) be adduced against my hypothesis, for they 
were contributions which might in part have been paid for 
arrears of preceding prytaneias. Lastly, Bartlielemy 444 asserts 
that the knights frequently kept their own horses, an error into 
which he is led by referring to the public cavalry a passage 
which relates only to those citizens, who expended money upon 
horses either from fondness of the animal, or in order to contend 
for the prize at the public games. 


Chapter XX. 

Approximate Estimate of the Ordinary Expenditure . Of the 
Extraordinary Expenses in general. 

These expenses when taken together, if the lowest estimate be 
made of each item, did not amount annually to less than 400 
talents; to these however, if great works of building, extraordi- 
nary distributions of money, and large sums for festivals were 
added, the state might have easily consumed 1000 talents in a 


444 Mem, do l’Aead. des Inscriptions, loin, xlviii. p. 351, referring to Lycurg. 
in Leocrat. 
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year, even without carrying on war, the expenses of which are 
unlimited. 400 talents, which are equal to about 97,500/., were 
in ancient times at least worth three times as much as at the 
present day, if the value of the precious metals is compared 
with that of the common necessaries of life; with this view then 
we may consider that the former sum is equal to triple its 
amount, or in the currency of modern times to about 290,000/.; 
which is in fair proportion to a population of 500,000 souls, or 
indeed if we consider the high rate of interest, low in comparison 
with the incomes of the inhabitants. 

If, however, in consequence of war or some particular extra- 
vagance, the amount was increased (an event which was unques- 
tionably of no unfrequent occurrence) to 1000 talents or more, 
and as the citizens were at such a period (as indeed at all 
others) forced to serve the liturgies required by law, the expense 
was evidently incommensurate with the means of the state, and 
could not be well defrayed without oppressing the more wealthy 
classes by property-taxes, and without the help of tributary 
allies. Now war, it is certain, produced unusually large and 
inevitable expenses. At the present day indeed the equipment 
of armies costs the state immense sums of money; an expense 
from which the Greeks were very nearly exempt; for every 
citizen carried with him clothes and arms into the field, which 
indeed may be considered as a tax levied in another form ; the 
mercenaries also came completely armed; sometimes perhaps 
it happened that poor citizens, foreign settlers, or slaves, were 
sent into the field, and assistance on the part of the state was 
necessary; a point however on which we have no accurate 
information. Another considerable expense in modern warfare 
is caused by artillery and ammunition; but as in ancient days 
the heavier engines of war were on account of their cumbrous- 
ness seldom brought into the field, they in general only had to 
provide them upon the occasion of a siege or of the defence of 
fortified places: the expense for light darts or javelins was 
inconsiderable. The equipment of fleets, which was necessary 
for maritime warfare, created a separate branch of expenditure; 
for which it was altogether impossible that such effectual provi- 
sion could have been made during peace as to leave nothing to 
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be provided at the breaking out of war. Lastly, the infantry 
and cavalry, together with the persons attending upon them, 
and the crews of the different ships, were to be supplied with 
pay and provisions : and if the total expense of providing for 
these services should appear to be less than would be necessary 
in the times in which we live, it must be remembered that 
though the Greeks maintained no standing army, and the funds 
for the pay and provision of their troops were required only 
for a short time, yet on the other hand the soldiers were not 
only better paid, but also that during the most flourishing periods 
of Athens war was almost incessant. 

In order to enable the reader to take a general survey of 
these subjects, I will treat of them separately, after having in 
the first instance acquired some general knowledge of the mag- 
nitude of the military force of Athens. 


Chapter XXI. 

Military Force of Athens. 

Although the numbers of which the armies consisted were in 
ancient Greece very different, according to circumstances and 
the necessities of the occasion, and although to state any one 
precise number of men is less possible than in the case of 
European nations, yet it can be safely asserted that no modern 
state, even up to the latest times in which the greatest armies 
have been sent into the field, maintained so large a regular force 
in proportion to its population, as was supported by Athens. 
And it is equally true that her military force was not only on a 
par with that of all the other states of Greece, but with the 
exception of Sparta, it was superior to them. * What Demosthe- 
nes 445 says of Athens at the period at which he is speaking, that 
of all the Grecian states it had the most numerous naval force, 
heavy-armed infantry and cavalry, and the greatest quantity of 
money, must have held good in a higher degree when the 
strength of Athens had not been broken, except that Sparta 
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could send into the field a more numerous land force. Upon 
the irruptions into Attica at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, the Peloponnesian and Boeotian forces, which were then 
assembled there, amounted in heavy-armed soldiers alone to 

60.000 men 446 , and consequently the whole army was more than 
double this number. We meet indeed with far more numerous 
armies in the Grecian states of Sicily and Italy. According to 
Diodorus, 300,000 Sybarites contended with 100,000 inhabitants 
of Crotona; Philistus stated the military force of Dionysius at 

100.000 foot, 10,000 horse, and 400 ships of war, which required 
an equipment of 80,000 men. The first of these accounts is an 
evident exaggeration; but whether the latter is possible, I leave 
to others to decide. Hume 447 has already exposed the exagge- 
rations in numbers committed by the ancients, and on the 
whole, not without success, though he may have erred in parti- 
cular points. 

It is not enough to know that Athens had about 20,000 
citizens who were bound to serve in war: were we to estimate 
its military strength merely from this datum, we should form a 
very incorrect judgment. The safest way to arrive at a satisfac- 
tory result is, without pretending to a complete enumeration, to 
collect the principal accounts of the land and sea forces at the 
different periods. 

First, it is needless to speak of the Trojan war, at which the 
Athenians appeared with 50, or according to another report, 
with 60 ships 448 : a somewhat more certain account may, how- 
ever, be given of the times of Solon. Before the constitution 
of Cleisthenes, Athens had 12 phratrias, and in each of them 4 
naucrarias or naucarias, which, as public corporations, were 
originally the same that the demi were afterwards ; they must 
indeed have been In existence before the time of Solon, as the 
presidents of the naucrari (7 Tpvraveis r cov vavtcpdpcov) are men- 
tioned before the period of his legislation 449 , and probably all 


446 Plutarch. Pericl. 33. 

447 Essay upon the Populousness of 
Ancient Nations, vol. ii. p. 230, Lond. 
1760. 

448 II. b. 566, Eurip. Iphig. Aul. 247. 


See Gnoc. Tragced. Princip. p. 238. 

449 Herod, v. 71. Instead of these 
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archons, who probably were at the 
head of the prytaneias. 
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that Aristotle 4 * 0 means when he ascribes their institution to 
Solon is, that the existence of their office was confirmed by that 
lawgiver. Now each naucraria furnished 2 horsemen, amount- 
ing altogether to 96, and 1 vessel, making therefore in all 48, and 
the whole military system, in respect to defraying the expenses, 
was doubtless regulated according to naucrarias 451 . When Cle- 
isthenes afterwards introduced the demi, the naucrarias were 
still retained, probably for financial and military purposes; but 
he so far altered their constitution, that he created 50 naucra- 
rias, 5 in each tribe 458 , and consequently they now furnished 
100 horsemen and 50 ships. This is perfectly consonant with 
the fact mentioned by Herodotus 453 , that the Athenians in the 
war against the ^Eginetans, anterior to the Persian war, could 
only send out 50 ships of their own, and received 20 ships from 
the Corinthians in order to increase their force; and we may 
observe that in this case triremes and not smaller vessels are 
meant, as is proved by their connexion with the Corinthian 
ships, the Corinthians being the first who had triremes. 

Miltiades after the battle of Marathon undertook the expe- 
dition against Paros with 70 ships 454 . But it was precisely at 
this time that Themistocles increased the naval force, and 
brought it to the height at which we find it in the Persian war, 
after the battles of Artemisium and Salamis. In the former 
action 271 triremes were engaged, among which there were 127 
belonging to Athens, which were in part manned with Plataeans, 
they having no ships of their own : besides these, the Athenians 
gave 20 to the Chalcideans 435 . To these were added 53 other 
Athenian vessels, so that Athens numbered 200 vessels among 
those engaged at Salamis, although the whole Grecian fleet pre- 
sent at that battle only amounted to 378 triremes 456 . Demos- 


430 Ap. Phot, in v. vnvKpapla. 

491 Pollux viii. 108, from which pas- 
sago Zeune ad Xenopli. Ilipparcli. 9, 
3, has drawn some erroneous conclu- 
sions; Ilesycli. in v. vavK\apos; Phot, 
lit sup.; Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 37; Am- 
mon. in v. vcivkKtjpoi ; Harpocrat. and 
Suidas in v. vavKpapia . 

4M Cleidemus ap Phot, ut sup. 


453 vi. 89. 

454 Herod, vi. 132. 

465 Herod, viii. 1. Herodotus in 
this and in nearly every place where 
he speaks of ships of war, means tri- 
remes, as is shown by their being op- 
posed to penteconters. Comp, also viii. 
42—48. 

45ts Herod, viii. 14, 42— 48. If> 
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thenes in the oration for the crown 457 agrees exactly with these 
statements of Herodotus, as far as the Athenians are concerned; 
for out of 300 Grecian he reckons 200 Athenian triremes: how 
it came to pass that in the speech upon the Symmorice 45a only 
100 Athenian vessels are mentioned among 300 Grecian, I am 
unable to explain: this circumstance might indeed lead one to 
suspect that this oration is spurious, if there was not such strong 
internal evidence in favour of its authenticity. We may observe 
further, that the manning of 180 triremes required 36,000 men, 
of whom only a few were Plateeans; but as the Athenians had 
at that time wholly deserted their country, it would not have 
been difficult to man that number of triremes solely with citi- 
zens,^ and aliens, taking both young and old, even without 
slaves; land-forces, as such, were for the moment not in exis- 
tence. And how numerous these were, we learn from the bat- 
tles of Marathon and Platoese. In the first of these 10,000 
Athenians were engaged, including of course none but lioplitce; 
we cannot suppose that in those times there were any slaves 
among the regular forces; and although Pausanias 45 * asserts 
that slaves fought for the first time in the former battle, it may 
be inferred from his words that they were in the ranks of the 
Plateeans; so that as far as Athens is concerned, his testimony 
does not apply. Athens could not then have raised a larger 
number of troops, otherwise it would have done so at a time of 
the greatest necessity: for probably only the three superior 
classes were hoplitce, and the thetes were light-armed: subse- 
quently the thetes were employed as hoplitee, although this is 
pointed out as an uncommon event in the times of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war 460 . The Athenians had not any bowmen or 

• 

however, all the separate numbers are over. [See Thuc. i. 74. Trans l.] 
added together, the sum is only 366 ; 457 P. 306, 21. 

something therefore must have been 458 P. 186, 6. 

lost in the text, as others have already 469 i. 32, 3. They appear to have 
remarked. Concerning the 200 tri- been runaway Boeotian slaves, who 
remes, or 180 without the Chalcidean, lived at Platseae. [See also x. 20, 2. 
compare also Herod, vii. 144, viii. 61, Transl.] 

Plutarch. Themistocl. II. 14. The 460 Harpocrat. in v. Offrts. Tliucyd. 
more vague passages of Isocrates vi. 43. 

(Paneg. p. 79, 82, ed. Hall.) I pass 
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cavalry in this battle 461 ; even the small number of horsemen 
which should have been there according to the former regula- 
tions, were not in a condition to appear, and the whole order of 
knights was at that time no more than a name. Attica, from 
the nature of the country, was little suited for cavalry 46 *; and 
as this species of military is powerful among undisciplined 
masses of infantry, the aristocracy or oligarchy in ancient days 
was generally composed of horsemen, a form of government 
which the Athenians of all the Grecian States were most averse 
to. Boeotia, Phocis, Locris 463 , and Thessaly, were the chief 
countries in which the cavalry was numerous: even the Pisis- 
tratidee had 1000 Thessalian horsemen, which a Thessalian 
prince had sent to support them against the Spartans 464 ; and 
according to an ancient alliance, the Thessalian cavalry came to 
the assistance of the Athenians before and during the Pelopon- 
nesian war 465 . At Plateese the heavy-armed infantry of the 
Greeks amounted to 38,700 men, together with 69,500 light- 
armed troops, besides 1800 light-armed Thespians: among 
them there were 5000 Spartans, with 35,000 light-armed Helots 
and 5000 Lacedaemonian hoplitse, with 5000 light-armed troops; 
the Athenians had only 8000 hoplitae, together with the same 
number of light-armed troops, for Herodotus expressly reckons 
upon an average one light -armed man to each hoplite, with the 
exception only of the Spartans, of whom each one had 7 with 
him 466 . The allied Grecian army appears not to have had any 
cavalry, as the equestrian nations were on the side of the Per- 
sians; but the Athenians at this battle had bowmen for the first 
time on land 467 , who were doubtless citizens belonging to the 
light-armed troops, and of the class of thetes; by sea more than 
700 bowmen had already been employed at the battle of Sala- 


481 Herod, vi. 112. 

488 Herod, ix. 13. 

488 Thuc. ii. 9. 

484 Herod, v. 63. 

485 Thuc. i. 102, 107, ii. 22. 

488 Herod, ix. 28 sqq. cf. 61. In the 
number of the light-armed troops 
Herodotus reckons 800 more than 
results from his own data : this diffi- 


culty cannot be solved. I pass over 
the accounts of Diodorus and Pausa- 
nias, which cannot have much weight. 
Plutarch (Aristid. 11) agrees in the 
number of the Athenian hoplitae. 

467 Herod, ix. 60. cf. 22. Concern- 
ing the bowmen in the battle of ftala- 
mis see Plutarch. Themistocl. 14. 
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mis. The Athenians would without doubt have had more 
troops for the battle of Platsese, if they had not at the same time 
been compelled to furnish crews for the fleet which was engaged 
at Mycale, and consisted, according to Herodotus, of 110, 
according to Diodorus, of 250 triremes, under the command of 
Leotychides, and on the side of the Athenians, Xanthippus 468 . 

In the next age the Athenian force remained nearly the 
same : Cimon commanded 200 Athenian and 100 allied triremes, 
according to one account; but according to the more credible 
statement of Thucydides, both taken together amounted to 200 tri- 
remes: by land they were not stronger than before. In the battle 
of Tanagra (Olymp. 80, 3, b.c. 458), the whole Athenian land 
forces were present, excepting what were at that time in Egypt; 
lOOOArgives were on their side, together with other allies, and yet 
altogether they made up only 14,000 men 469 , that is, exclusively 
of the light-armed troops, which were usually not taken into the 
account. At the same time there was a fleet of 50 ships cruising 
against the Spartans at sea, which likewise required 10,000 men. 

The Athenians endeavoured at all times to improve and to 
increase both the land and sea forces. It is stated by Ando- 
cides, and also iEschines in a most obscure passage 470 (from 
which, however, after the errors have been corrrected, some 
truth may be extracted), that in thirteen years preceding the 
jEginetan war (from the 77th to the 80th Olympiad, b.c. 472 — 
60), 100 new ships were added to the 200 which before existed; 
besides which they had formed a regiment of 300 horsemen, 
and had purchased the first Scythian bowmen, to the number 
of 300. During the armistice, which was shortly afterwards 
concluded with Sparta, in Olymp. 83, 3 (b.c. 436), and which 
was observed up to. the time of the Peloponnesian war, the 
Athenians again made great exertions in the building of ships, 
so that in Olymp. 87> 2 (b.c. 431), they were enabled to decree 
that 100 new triremes should be reserved for particular pur- 
poses 471 ; the cavalry was also raised to 1200, and the same 


468 Herod, viii. 131, Diod. xi. 34. 

488 Thuc. i. 107 ; Diod. xi. 80. 

470 Mach, de Fals. Leg. p. 334—937, 
taken from the beginning of Ando- 


1 cides de Pace. 

471 See below, chap. 23. It was 
this that floated in the mind of the 
orator. 
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number of bowmen appointed 478 Also after the peace of Ni- 
cias (Olymp. 89, 3, b.c. 422), JEschines states that they pro- 
cured 300, or, according to Andocides, 400 triremes. The esti- 
mate of Pericles at the breaking out of the Peloponnesian war 
agrees sufficiently well with the principal statements which 
have been here quoted 478 . According to his account, Athens 
had not at that time more than 13,000 heavy-armed men fit for 
active service; besides these, 16,000 of the oldest and youngest 
of the citizens, and as many of the resident aliens as were 
heavy-armed, were appointed to defend the fortifications of the 
city; to which must be added 1200 cavalry, including the 
mounted bowmen, 1600 bowmen who served on foot, and 300 
triremes ready to put to sea ; and, according to Xenophon 474 , 
there were in harbour and on service altogether 400. Isocrates, 
with the amplification of an orator, gives the numbers at double 
the amount stated by all the other writers. 

If we reckon that 300 triremes were manned with 60,000 
men, the sum total of the crews does not amount to less than 
91,800 men, — a number incredibly great for a population of 
500,000 souls, nearly four-fifths of which were slaves. It might 
indeed be said that Athens was not able to man 300 triremes, if 
ail the hoplitse were deducted; but even if about 10,000 hop- 
litee are reckoned as included in the ships 5 companies, the 
number which remains is still very considerable. This fact 
may however be accounted for by the following considerations. 

The number of hoplitae is larger than we find in the accounts 
of earlier times, as persons of greater or less age were included, 
who only served on garrison duty and not in the field; and it was 
farther increased by the addition of some resident aliens. All 
indeed were regularly armed; but the whple together was not 


478 See above, eliap. H. 

478 Thuc. ii. 13. The inaccurate 
Diodorus (xii. 40.) disagrees in some 
points, and is not so explicit as Thu- 
cydides. 

474 Cyr. Exped. vii. 1, 27. Isocrat. 
Panegyr. p. 85. With regard to the 
number 300 compare Aristoph. Acham. 
544. The places for the ships in the 


Piraeus were calculated for 400, as 
Strabo mentions in the ninth book, 
adding at the same time that the Athe- 
nians had sent out that number. Whe- 
ther the 400 trierarchs who were for- 
merly appointed every year refer to this 
circumstance may be questioned. See 
book iv. ch. 12. 
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essentially unlike the rising in mass of a population on the 
alarm of invasion: and it comprised every individual capable of 
bearing arms, from eighteen to sixty years of age. The resident 
aliens were originally, when armed as hoplit®, only used as 
garrison soldiers; in later times they also served in campaigns, 
to which even aliens not domiciliated were occasionally sum- 
moned 475 , but they were prohibited from serving in the 
cavalry 47 *; nor could there have been many among the hoplitee ; 
for several Athenian demi supplied a large number of these. 
Acharnae (by which we are not to understand the little village 
of the charcoal-burners, as is generally supposed, but a more 
considerable town which was celebrated for the heroism of its 
sturdy inhabitants) 477 alone supplied 3000 478 ; consequently a 
greater number of aliens could be spared for the fleet; for this 
class of persons was probably more numerous in Attica at the 
time of Pericles than in that of Demetrius Phalereus; and it 
is well known that they chiefly served in the fleet 47 ®. In addi- 
tion to these, the state also took into its service the out-dwellers 
{ol olkovvt€<;) as they were called, by whom we must 

either understand with the grammarians, freedmen, or else 
persons, who, though still slaves, lived apart from their masters, 
and supported themselves by their own labour 480 . If it is 
borne in mind that the Spartans brought their Helots with 
them into the field, that the Thessalian mounted penestae were 
bondsmen, that a considerable number of slaves was always 
employed in war as attendants on their masters, who were 
sometimes even manumitted 481 , that slaves are said to have 
fought as early as at the battle of Marathon, and afterwards at 


475 Th uc . iv. 90. § 

474 Xenoph. de Yectig. 2, 2, 5; cf. 
Hipparch. 9, 6. That the resident 
aliens frequently went into the field is 
also observed by Ammonius in v. (Vo- 
TfX^r, and I have remarked various 
passages in different authors to the 
same purpose. 

477 Pindar Nem/ii. 16. 

478 Thuc. ii. 20. " 

478 Thuc. i. 143, iii. 16; Xenoph. do 


Rep. Ath. i. 12; Demosth. Philipp, i. 
p. 50, 22, and others. 

400 Demosth. ut sup. and Hier.Wolf *s 
note, but more particularly Harpocrat. 
Quid, and Photius in v. tovs x^ph 
oUovvras, Lex. Seg. p. 31 6. The author 
of the speech against Euergus and 
Mnesibulus, p. 1161, 15, says of a 
freed man, x<*>pfc 

481 See book i. ch. 13. 
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Cheeronea when the Athenians granted them their liberty 48 *, it 
cannot excite any surprise that a large proportion of the rowers 
ivere slaves. It is remarked as an unusual circumstance, that 
the seamen of the Paralos were all freemen 483 . At the successful 
sea-fight of Arginusse there were many slaves in the Athenian 
fleet 484 ; and it equally redounds to the honour of both parties, 
on the one hand that victory was chiefly owing to the slaves, 
and on the other that the Athenians immediately emancipated 
them, and made them Plateean citizens 485 . This must have 
taken place at an earlier period of the Peloponnesian war; for 
according to Hellanicus, who could not have been alive at the 
time of this action, slaves that had been engaged in sea-fights 
were made Platseans 488 . A large number of slaves was con- 
sidered not as useful only, but as necessary to a state which 
possessed a naval force 487 . The Athenians also employed many 
foreign seamen who served for hire, and who remained as long 
as they pleased, so that if the enemy offered better pay they 
immediately changed sides. Thus the Athenians were able to man 
far more ships than appears to have been possible if we merely 
judge from the numbers of the free population. It was only on 
some pressing emergency that citizens were employed as 
rowers; except indeed in the sacred triremes, in which the 
rowers were generally thetes; knights were however so em- 
ployed on rare occasions, and at times even pentacosiomedimni. 
Lastly, they sometimes pressed sailors in the countries of the 


488 Dio Chrysost. xv. 

483 Thuc. viii. 73. 

484 Xenoph. Hell. i. 6, 17. 

485 Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 33, cf. 193. 
A clearer reference to it is made by 
Aristophanes himself, ibid. 706. This 
play was produced in the year (Olymp. 
93, 3, fi.c. 406) in which the battle was 
fought, but later in the year, in the 
month Gamelion. Concerning the fact 
comp, also Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 6. 
Diodorus expresses himself inaccu- 
rately xiii. 97. 

488 Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 706. rovs 
trvvvavfiaxfi<ravTas SovXovr 'EXXdwKOff 


<f)r)cnv cXevdeptoOrjvcu teal cyypaxfrcvras 
o>s nXaratf ts crv/bwroXiTcvecrdai. Sturz 
(Fragment. Ilellan. p. 119) has wholly 
misunderstood this passage, as he was 
not aware that Platseans were a kind 
of Athenian citizens. The Platsean 
rights of citizenship were first intro- 
duced at Athens in Olymp. 88. 1 (b.c. 
427), consequently this occurrence 
cannot be placed earlier, nor can it by 
any means be referred with Sturz to 
the battle of Salamis. 

487 Xenoph. de Veetig. 4, 42 ; de 
Rep. Athen. i. 11. 
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allies, and made compulsory levies of troops, as for instance 
before the battle of Arginusse, and for the Sicilian expedi- 
tion 488 ; and this even in the subject states, although they had 
long redeemed their obligation to serve in war 48 *. Upon the 
whole, then, it would be assuming too much, if we reckoned, 
according to the usual computation, a servant for each hoplite 
over and above the ship’s company; there can be no doubt that 
we must consider those who served at sea in the capacity of 
rowers, as analogous to the servants who attended the heavy- 
armed soldiers by land. 

The cavalry was composed of the order of knights, but as a 
military force it at first increased slowly; the numbers of 100 
and 300 I have already quoted: afterwards, according to the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes and Suidas 4 * 0 , the number amounted 
to 600, and last of all there were 1200 knights at Athens, 
according to the statements of Thucydides and ^Eschines. The 
ratio of the cavalry to the infantry was among the Greeks as 
1 to 10, and 1200 horsemen are consequently nearly in this 
ratio to 13,000 hoplitee; but were all the 1200 composed of 
Athenians, and of the order of knights ? That this order might 
have contained 1200 persons no one will deny; and even if it 
contained fewer, there might have been that number of horse- 
men, for probably there were many pentacosiomedimni among 
them. But Aristophanes reckons only 1000 knights 4 * 1 , and 
this too in the comedy called by their name, which was pro- 
duced in Olymp. 88, 4 (b.c. 424) ; the same number was given 
by Philochorus in the fourth book of the Atthis 4 * 2 , who did not 
however omit to mention that their number occasionally varied; 
Demosthenes states the very same number 4 * 3 ; and Xenophon 
proposes, in order to bring the cavalry more rapidly and easily 


488 Xenopli. Hell. i. 6, 18; Time. vi. 
43. 

489 Thuc. i. 99; Plutarch. Cim. 11. 
This had been brought about by the 
management of Cimon himself. 

490 Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 624, and 
thence Suidas in v. iTrcmr. Diod. xiii. 
72, cannot be referred to this with 
safety, as there may be auxiliary troops 


among his 1200 Athenian cavalry, for 
instance Thessalians, The passage of 
Ilarpocration quoted by Zeune ad 
Xenoph. llipparch. 9, 3, has nothing to 
do with this point. 

491 Eq. 225. 

408 Ap. Hesycli. in v. hrirfjs. 

403 Do Symmor. p. 181, 17. 
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to 1000 men, which he evidently considers as the usual 
number, that 200 foreign horse soldiers should be main- 
tained 4 * 4 . Larcher 4 * 5 very properly rejects the supposition of 
Petit 4 * 6 , that the ancient writers had made use of 1000 as a 
round number, upon the ground that 1200 would have equally 
suited their purpose; and he supposes that the origin of the 
difference in the statements was, that from the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war, until the date of the Knights of Aristo- 
phanes, they had been diminished about 200; which supposi- 
tion appears to be untenable. My opinion coincides rather 
with SchneiderV® 7 , that in the 1200 the mounted bowmen are 
included, as Thucydides expressly states; it is possible that 
besides these bowmen there were 1000, viz., 100 from each 
tribe, who were Athenians, and armed in the Greek mannner; 
while the 200 mounted bowmen were doubtless Scythians, like 
those who served in the infantry, and with reference to the 
cavalry must be regarded as light-armed. In this capacity they 
rode in front, even before the hipparch 498 ; and in an oration 
attributed to Lysias, it is considered degrading to an Athenian 
to serve in the cavalry among the bowmen 499 . It is no objection 
to the above hypothesis, that Xenophon not only makes no 
mention of the existence of the foreign cavalry at Athens, but 
himself first proposes that such a body should be formed; for 
these bowmen, being light-armed soldiers, did not come into 
consideration when he was treating of the maintenance or 
improvement of the cavalry, which was composed of citizens. 

Thucydides mentions 1600 bowmen who served on foot, the 
orators only 1200; this difference also may probably be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the mercenary Scythian bowmen 
were at most 1200 400 , but that the others were either citizens of 

r 

the poorer classes, or resident aliens, who were light-armed, and 


494 Hipparch. ut sup. 

495 In his otherwise superficial Me- 
moir on the Class of Knights in Greece, 
Mdm. de l’Acad. des Inscript, tom. 
xlviii. p. 92. 

496 Leg. Att. viii. 1, 2. 

497 Ad Xenoph. Hipparch, ut sup. 


498 Xenoph. Socrat. Mem. iii. 3, I. 

499 Lys. c. Alcib. X«7rora£, ii. p. 666. 

This passage is decisive, although the 
speech is probably not the work of 
Lysias, but of some other contempo- 
rary. i 

400 See book ii. ch. 11. 
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chiefly trained in shooting. Bowmen were present in the 
battles of Salamis and Plat®®, before any Scythians had been 
procured; and it may be distinctly seen from an inscription 
still extant, that a difference was made between foreign bowmen 
and those who were citizens ( l-evifcol and a<TrucoL)h finally, the 
bowmen, who occur in two Athenian military lists 501 , appear to 
have been citizens, especially as in one immediately after 
the bowmen a new division begins with the superscription 
“ foreigners” (givot). The Athenians also had sometimes 
Cretan bowmen in pay, as Thucydides and Pausanias mention. 

The accounts of the military force which was in action during 
the Peloponnesian war appear to coincide with the numbers 
here ascertained; and of this I will now adduce some examples. 
At the very beginning of the war, Pericles sent 100 ships to the 
Peloponnese, to which 50 Corcyreean and other allied ships 
were added; at the same time 30 vessels were sent to Locris, 
and some must without doubt have been reserved for the 
defence of Attica itself 508 . So again, in the second year of the 
war, while the enemy’s troops were in the country, Pericles 
went to Epidaurus with 100 Athenian and 50 Lesbian and 
Chian triremes, having on board 4000 lioplit® and 300 horse- 
men. In the fourth year of the same war, the Lesbians having 
revolted, 40 triremes were sent against them ; at the same time 
30 were sent to the Peloponnese, and 100 others were equipped 
in order to protect Attica from invasion; these were manned 
with Athenians, who were however neither knights nor penteco- 
siomedimni, and with resident aliens 803 . At the end of the 
summer 1000 hoplit® were sent to Lesbos, who themselves 
rowed the ships thither 504 . Thucydides remarks, that at that 
time the number of ships in use was very large, but that it was 
still greater at the beginning of the war, when Attica, Salamis, 


* Corp. Inscript. No. 80. 

801 Corp. Inscript. Nos. 165 and 171. 
[In Ti m remarks on the latter inscrip- 
tion, vol. i. p. 305—6, the author re- 
tracts the opinion expressed in the 
text, that the bowmen mentioned in 
these two inscriptions were Athenian 


citizens, and states his reasons for con- 
sidering them to be foreigners. — 
Trahsl.] The passage of Pausanias 
i. 29, 5, refers to the Cretan bowmen. 
804 Thuc. ii. 24—26. 
so3 Thuc. ii. 56, iii. 3, 7, 16. 

804 Thuc. iii. 18. 
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and Euboea, were guarded by 100 ships, 100 had been de- 
spatched to the Peloponnese, and 50 more to Potideea and to 
other places, amounting altogether to 250 ; besides these there 
were 4600 hoplitee before the walls of Potideea (only 1600 how- 
ever for some time), and an equal number of attendants* 0 *. 
Thus we find in this instance, in addition to the land forces 
that remained in Attica, a body of 60,000 men in service. In 
the expedition to Sicily the numbers were not inferior* 0 *. Al- 
though the war was continued in Greece, the Athenians decreed 
that 60 ships should be sent to Sicily, under the command of 
Nicias and Alcibiades; but Nicias, rightly estimating the mag- 
nitude of the enterprise, saw that it would be necessary to have 
land troops in addition to a powerful naval armament, and 
counselled them to send a large number of hoplitee, bowmen, 
and slingers, both of their own and of the allies, together with 
provision ships and apparatus for baking. He disapproved 
however of the war altogether; but in consequence of his 
advice the people sent 60 swift-sailing triremes with 40 military 
transports, to which were also added 34 allied triremes and the 
provision ships : the hoplitee were 5100 in number, of whom 
700 were thetes created for the occasion, and 1500 Athenians 
from the list of citizens ; the others were mostly subject allies 
and a few mercenaries ; also 480 bowmen, of whom 80 were 
Cretans, 700 Rhodian slingers, 1 20 light-armed Megarian exiles, 
and 30 horsemen. If we reckon the crews of 134 triremes, 
each at 200 men, and the attendants of the hoplitee and cavalry, 
we find that they amounted to 38,560 men: 250 dismounted 
horse soldiers followed at a later period, who were to have been 
mounted in Sicily, and also 30 mounted bowmen* 07 . And yet 
they were able at the same time to send 30 # ships to the Pelo- 
ponnese* 08 , and other small fleets were dispersed about in 
various places. Nor was this all ; for 10 ships were sent as a 
reinforcement under Eurymedon to Sicily, and 20 for the 
blockade of the Peloponnese ; where soon afterwards 30 more 


805 Thuc. iii. 17. 507 Thuc. vi. 04; cf. Plutarch. Al- 

808 Thuc, vi. 8, 21, 22, 31 sqq. 43. cib. 20. 

sob Thuc. vi. 105. 
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were sent under the joint command of Charicles and Demos- 
thenes* with 60 Athenian and 5 Chian vessels, together with 
1200 hoplitee from the list of the citizens, and others from the 
islands ; the Thracian peltasts, who arrived too late, were sent 
home again on account of the scarcity of pay; fresh troops 
however were received in different places; other ships were 
also provided, but some of them were again dismissed. When 
Demosthenes and Eurymedon arrived in Sicily they had 73 
triremes, 5000 hoplitee, together with a number of Grecian and 
Barbarian javelineers, slingers, and bowmen 80 ®* Now if we add 
together the whole number of men of all descriptions who went, 
after the departure of the first fleet, to Sicily, viz., cavalry, hop- 
litee, light-armed soldiers, and ships’ crews, together with the 
servants of the cavalry and hoplitee, it gives about 26,000 men ; 
so that the whole military force which was sent to Sicily 
amounted to about 64,000 men. In this, moreover, the Sicilian 
auxiliaries are not included, but only the Grecian and Italian. 
But in the decisive sea-fight at Syracuse only 110 ships were 
engaged, and some of these were in very bad condition 810 ; 
40,000 men survived the battle, as Thucydides informs us 811 ; of 
whom many were destroyed by land, 18,000 were put to death, 
7000 made prisoners in a body; of the rest some were kept as 
slaves by the soldiers, and others sold 818 . Diodorus therefore 
makes Nicolaus underrate the number, when he states the 
Athenian forces in Sicily at more than 200 ships, and above 
40,000 men 818 ; he might have said above 60,000 men. 

This loss was the greatest that the Athenians had ever 
experienced ; although nearly equal reverses had been sustained 
in earlier times. “ In Egypt,” says Isocrates 814 , whose account 


Thuc. vii. 16, 17, 20, 27, 42. Dio- 
dorus is less precise in his statements 
than Thucydides ; but he agrees with 
him in the main. See xii. 84, xiii. 2, 7, 
8,9, 11. 

510 Thuc. vii. 60. 

551 Thuc. vii. 75. 

5,a Diod. xiii. 20. 

513 Diod. xiii. 21. Manso misrepre- 
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514 29. To what the loss of 

10,000 hoplitm in the Pontus refers I 
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the auxiliary troops of Cyrus, which 
had nothing to do with the Athenians. 
.Elian V. II. v. 1 1, transcribes this pas- 
sage of Isocrates, but purposely omits 
these 10,000 soldiers. The manner in 
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of the defeats of Athens, although inaccurate, is very remarkable : 
“ 200 triremes were lost, with all their crew, 150 off Cyprus; 
and in the Pontus 10,000 hoplit® of the Athenians and the 
allies; in Sicily 40,000 men, and 240 triremes; and afterwards 
in the Hellespont 200 more : but as to the triremes which had 
been lost by tens and fives, and the men who had been destroyed 
by thousands and two thousands, who could enumerate them )” 
In consequence of these calamities, the phratrias and the 
register of the Lexiarchs were filled with aliens, in order to 
replenish the number of the citizens ; and the races of the most 
celebrated men and the noblest families, which had hitherto 
preserved an unbroken descent through internal troubles and 
disturbances, and through the vicissitudes of the Persian war, 
were at length sacrificed to their struggles for dominion, and 
became extinct. Perhaps no country ever adopted so many 
strangers as Athens : hence that mixture of languages soon 
arose, which Xenophon complains of in his Essay upon the 
Athenian state; but whatever may have been the inconve- 
niences resulting from this practice, no other means would have 
sufficed, after such great and repeated losses, to keep up the 
numbers of the citizens : with regard indeed to the defeat in 
Sicily, many strangers were involved in it ; the greater part of 
the citizens were at home : for as at that precise period, after 
Alcibiades had been recalled from Sicily, the Spartans occupied 
Decelea, and kept it constantly garrisoned, it was impossible to 
leave the city in a defenceless state. The fact of there having 
been only 5000 hoplitee admitted into a share of the govern- 
ment which was introduced in Olymp. 92, 1 (b.c. 412), imme- 
diately after the Sicilian expedition 515 , may indeed in part have 
been occasioned by the misfortunes of war, but is chiefly to be 
accounted for from the circumstance that the thetes are not 
comprised in this number; for by law they were prohibited 
from serving as hoplitoe ; and in this instance they w r ould have 


which Isocrates counted the 240 ships 
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been still more strictly excluded, as the registration was made 
in reference to an aristocratical constitution, in which the hop- 
litee were to compose the public assembly ; for which reason 
many citizens, even who were not thetes, were unquestionably 
debarred from a participation. The same holds good of the 
3000 in the anarchy 518 , who were hoplitee; but it is impossible 
that these were the only persons of this description, and we 
must suppose that they were selected arbitrarily from among 
the citizens who remained at home. 

By these means Athens sustained herself in the years 
immediately following the Sicilian expedition; and notwith- 
standing her unfavourable condition, defeated the Lacedaemonians 
off Abydos (Olymp. 92, 2, b.c. 411), with 86 ships 517 ; and soon 
afterwards for the second time, off Cyzicus 518 . Then Alcibiades 
appeared with 100, and afterwards Conon with 70 ships 91 *; and 
this fleet being unsuccessful, the Athenians, in Olymp. 93, 3 
(b.c. 406), equipped 110 ships within 30 days, the crews of 
which were composed of all persons who were able to serve in 
war, both slaves and citizens; and there were even some knights 
who went with them. To these were added 10 Samian and 
more than 30 other allied vessels, and several which had been 
detached to different places were recalled, making altogether 
more than 150; while Conon retained 70 under his immediate 
command, of which 30 were lost 580 . The crews of the ships 
that fought at Arginusee alone amounted to more than 30,000 
men; those of Conon* s fleet to 14,000, and many persons capa- 
ble of bearing arms must necessarily have remained at home. 
Lastly, in the battle of .Egospotamos the Athenian force 
amounted to 180 triremes, which would require alone 36,000 
men 5 * 1 . 

Even after the unfortunate termination of the Peloponnesian 
war, the Athenians soon recovered themselves, and in Olymp. 


516 Xenoph. Hell. ii. 3, 12, 13, 4, 2. 

517 Thuc. viii. 104, and Diod. xiii. 
under Olymp. 92, 3. 

918 Xenoph. Hell. i. 1, Diod. xiii. 
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100, i (b.c. 377)? were enabled to think of equipping, according 
to Polybius, 100 ships and 10,000 hoplitse ; or according to 
Diodorus, 200 ships, 20,000 hoplitee, and 500 cavalry 588 . The 
forces of Chares, Timotheus, Chabrias, and Iphicrates, were 
not inconsiderable, as we learn from the historians; according 
to Isocrates, the state possessed 200 triremes even at a later 
period than this; Demosthenes in the 106th Olympiad (b.c. 
354), reckons the naval force at 300 vessels, which could be 
sent to sea on an emergency, together with 1000 horse-soldiers, 
and as large a number of hoplitce as might be wished 588 ; Lycur- 
gus provided the state with 400 triremes 584 , and so completely 
filled the docks that they could not contain any more; the 
Athenians sent to the assistance of the Byzantines not less than 
120 ships, together with hoplitee and a supply of missiles 585 ; 
and before the battle of Chceronea, they decreed to send 200 
ships to sea 586 . At this time, however, the military force was 
in a continually declining state, as the citizens were unwilling 
to serve, and preferred carrying on war with mercenaries, while 
they were squandering away the public revenue at home in 
shows and banquets. It is true that mercenaries had been fre- 
quently employed in the Peloponnesian war, both in the fleet 
as rowers, and by land as heavy and light-armed troops; but it 
had not then become a principle, that the whole war should 
depend on the services of mercenaries. Isocrates 587 at the time 
of the Social war, complains that his countrymen no longer 
exerted themselves; so far from it, that they employed refugees, 
deserters, and other criminals, who would immediately turn 
their arms against Athens if any body offered them higher pay; 
and this the Athenians did at a time when they were hardly 
able to defray the expenses of the administration; whereas for- 
merly, when there was abundance of treasure in the Acropolis, 


688 Diod. xv. 29, Polyb. ii. 62, Comp, 
book iv. ch. 4. 

aa3 Isocrat. Areop. 1, Demosth. de 
Symmor. p. 181, 17, p. 183, 15, p. 
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684 See Meurs. Fort. Att. vii. and 
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after the Lives of the Ten Orators. 

585 Decree of the Byzantines in 
Demosth. pro Corona, p. 256. 
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the citizens themselves served in war. It was a common prac- 
tice to write down 10,000, 20,000 mercenaries; but it was a 
force which existed only oh paper, and nothing more than a 
decree to that effect went out with the general: they chose 10 
generals, 10 taxiarchs, 10 phylarchs, and 2 hipparchs; but with 
the exception of 1, they all remained at home, and together 
with the sacrifices, superintended the processions. Every 
general was two or three times put on his trial for life or 
death, and when defeated with his mercenaries, was made the 
object of party accusations. In order to diminish this evil, 
Demosthenes counselled the Athenians that the fourth part of 
the standing army which he advised them to form, should be 
composed of citizens. In addition to this it often happened 
that the foreign leader of the mercenaries was a general, the 
equipments of the army were never ready at the right time, and 
that the war was carried on upon unsound military principles 9118 . 
The greatest number of mercenaries which Athens collected at 
this time against Philip was, according to the statement of 
Demosthenes, 15,000, together with 2000 cavalry, which were 
furnished by the Euboeans, Acheeans, Corinthians, Thebans, 
Megarians, Leucadians, and Corcyreeans, in addition to the 
other force composed of the citizens of these nations 988 : others 
than these Athens was forced to maintain at her own expense. 

The total numerical amount of the land army must always 
be estimated at twice the number of men which is stated by 
ancient authors, when they merely mention hoplitte and cavalry. 
For each hoplite had an attendant (vn TrjpeTrjs, <T/c€vo<f>6pos) 
who carried his baggage and provisions, and also his shield; 
the horseman, too, had a servant who attended to his horse 
(iTnroicofjLosy 30 . This regulation diminished the labour of the 
soldiers ; but it rfiust necessarily have produced a regular and 


528 Demosth. Philip, i. p. 45, 47, 53. 
989 Demosth. pro Corona, p. 300. 
And thence Plutarch, in his Life of 
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continual system of depredation. That the armies were also 
attended by a large train of carriages and asses 931 and of suttlers 
does not require to be stated. 


Chapter XXII. 

Pay and Provisioning of the Army and Navy . 

In ancient times the troops received no pay, excepting such 
foreign soldiers as engaged themselves in the service of a 
state; a practice which the Carians were the first to introduce, 
and which among the Greeks the Arcadians, who resembled the 
Swiss in their mercenary habits, were particularly prone to. 
Pericles first introduced the pay of the citizens who served as 
soldiers 582 . 

The payment was made under two different names; one 
being the wages {puaOos) paid for actual service, which the sol- 
diers, when tlie cost of their arms and clothes had been 
deducted, were able to lay by; and secondly, the allowance for 
provisions (aLrrjpiaLov, cnrapiceia , gtZto?), which were seldom 
furnished in kind. The soldiers being free citizens, it was 
thought that the state was bound to pay them highly, and that 
if freemen undertook this hazardous service and discharged 
their duties at the risk of their lives, they were entitled at least 
to a maintenance: the generals and commanders were, however, 
proportionally ill paid, as their distance from the common 
soldiers was not so great as at the present day; the honour of 
their situation was also considered as sufficient indemnification, 
and they had the chance of being remunerated by booty and 
contributions. The pay was generally given out in gold; by 
the Athenians probably for the most part in their own silver ; 
the provision-money was also given at the same time, which 
for that reason has not always been properly distinguished by 
ancient writers from the pay, and consequently it will be 
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impossible for us always to ascertain the difference. The pay 
of an hoplite never amounted to less than 2 oboli a day, and 
the provision money to the same sum : which was still the 
common rate in the age of Demosthenes; since this orator 
reckons 10 drachmas a month for the provision money of the 
hoplitse, and 30 drachmas for that of the cavalry, together con- 
sequently they amounted to 4 oboli a day for each hoplite ; 
the attendants were not always paid separately. The life of a 
soldier was proverbially called, on account of this rate of pay, 
the life of a tetrobolon (rerpco^oXov /Qto?) 533 . At the same 
time higher pay was frequently given. In the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war, the hoplitee who besieged Potideea received 
daily 2 drachmas a head, one for themselves, the other for their 
servants 5 * 4 ; in which instance the pay was doubtless rated at 3 
oboli, and the provision at the same sum. In the Acharneans 
of Aristophanes 635 some Thracian soldiers are introduced de- 
manding 2 drachmas for pay, including of course the provision 
money : the Thracians who were sent back in the Sicilian war 
on account of a scarcity of money, were to have received a 
drachma each day 53 *; this was the rate of pay for every descrip- 
tion of force in the Sicilian expedition. If here again we reckon 
one half for the pay, and the other for provision, each amounted 
to 3 oboli ; and this was the sum which the bowmen at Athens, 
who composed the city-guard, received, and as they were 
bondsmen it was probably paid not as wages, but provision 
money 587 . Cyrus the younger at first gave a daric a month to 
the Grecians in his service, and afterwards 1£ 538 ; the former 
pay would amount to 20, the latter to 30, drachmas of silver, 
reckoning the ratio of gold to silver as 1 to 10, which is pro- 
bably far too low for that age. Seuthes gave a Cyzicenic stater 
a month to the common soldiers, twice that sum to the ldchagi, 


538 Eustath. ad Odyss. p. 1405, ad II. 
p. 951, ed. Rom. A passage of the 
comic poet Theopompus, where he 
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and four times that sum to the generals 58 ®: this same gold coin 
is also mentioned in other places as monthly pay 540 ; the double 
and four-fold scale for the commanders was probably the esta- 
blished rate of payment ; thus Thimbron offered the common 
soldiers a daric a month, and the commanders in the same pro- 
portion as Seuthes 541 ; sometimes indeed common mercenaries, 
if they particularly distinguished themselves, received from 
those who understood how to purchase their favour, two-fold, 
three-fold, and four-fold pay (SifjLoipia, Tpi/xoipla , T€Tpap,oi- 
pt'a) 542 . In these cases the provision money is included, 
without its being particularly specified. After the destruction 
of Mantinea, the Spartans and their allies having decreed to 
raise an army, the allies were permitted to contribute money 
instead of troops, at the rate of 3 JSginetan oboli a day for each 
foot soldier, and four times this sum for the cavalry 548 ; now 3 
iEginetan are 5 Athenian oboli, which were in this case evidently 
to be given for pay and provision together. In the time of the 
Peloponnesian war, the same sum was stipulated for provision 
alone. For in the alliance of the Athenians, Argives, Manti- 
neans, and Eleans, it was fixed that the state affording assist- 
ance should provide the troops which they sent with necessaries 
for thirty days ; and that if the troops remained longer, the 
state to whose assistance they came should give the infantry 3 
iEginetan oboli a day, and the cavalry twice this sum, for pro- 
vision (crlrov) 544 . It follows at the same time from these facts, 
that the cavalry were treated very differently from the infantry, 
as their pay and provision money sometimes amounted to twice 
and even three or four times the pay received by the latter ; at 
Athens the three-fold scale was adopted ; if the hoplitse received 
2 oboli for provision money, the horsemen received a drachma 545 . 
This latter proportion also existed among the Romans 548 . 

These examples show that during the Peloponnesian war, 
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the soldiers who served on land were the best paid ; afterwards, 
and particularly in the time of Philip, less was given, as the 
multitude of adventurers and mercenaries had increased, and 
the wealthy citizens seldom served, who would have required a 
higher pay to have enabled them to live in a manner suitable 
to their habits.* The pay of the naval forces was in like manner 
variable ; although it does not appear to have fallen off in a 
degree at all corresponding to that of the land service ; but it 
was first higher, then it became lower, and then something 
higher again. As the statements given are generally of the sum 
total of the pay of the whole ship*s company, it will be neces- 
sary first to ascertain the numbers of the crew of a trireme. 
In the sea as well as in the land service a distinction was made 
between pay and provision (aLTTjpeo-iov) 547 ; in the sea service 
the latter was frequently given in money 548 , and was supplied at 
the public expense; although if it happened that the generals 
had no money, the trierarch perhaps would either contribute 
some part, or voluntarily engage the whole number of seamen 
at his own cost 549 . Demosthenes reckons 20 minas a month as 
the provision money of a trireme 550 ; which, upon the supposi- 
tion that the 200 men in a trireme were paid according to the 
same rate, or rather that 200 times the pay of a common sailor 
was required for the payment of the whole crew, would come to 
2 oboli a head, the same sum that a common land soldier was 
to receive according to the plan of Demosthenes. Now since 
the pay and provision money used to be equal, the common 
soldier received at that time 4 oboli for both, the sum paid to 
the paralitae as wages in time of peace 591 . On the other hand, 
the Athenians in the beginning of the Peloponnesian war gave 
the seamen as much as a drachma a day 558 ; which was the case 
afterwards in the expedition against Sicily ; when the trierarchs 
also made additional allowances to the thranitee, and to certain 


547 Deraosth. c. Polycl. p. 1209, 12. 
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other persons employed in the ship, such as the steersman, &c. 8M 
If at this rate of payment we again reckon the crew at 200 
men, the monthly pay amounted to a talent; according to 
which the Egestaeans, for the purpose of promoting the war 
against Syracuse, sent 60 talents to Athens as monthly pay for 
60 vessels” 4 . In general however the Athenians at that time 
only gave 3 oboli, which, it clearly appears, were both for the 
daily pay and provision of a sailor; if they gave a drachma, it 
was for the purpose of stimulating the exertions and augmenting 
the numbers of the men. Thus Tissaphemes promised to the 
seamen at Sparta an Attic drachma a day, and at first he kept 
his word (Olymp. 92, 1 , b.c. 412), although afterwards at the 
instigation of Alcibiades he refused to give more than 3 oboli, 
until the king had allowed the whole drachma, as even Athens 
only gave 3 oboli. In withholding this he was not influenced 
by want of money ; but, in addition to other reasons, he feared 
lest the possession of so much more money than they wanted 
should produce insubordination amongst the seamen, and lead 
them into dissolute habits, by which their bodies would be 
enfeebled. At the same time he consented, instead of 3 oboli a 
day for each man, to give 3 talents a month for 5 ships, u e . for 
every ship 36 minas; if therefore we reckon 200 men to a 
trireme, 18 drachmas a month or 3f oboli a day would be the 
pay of each man 5 ”. In the agreement between Sparta and 
Persia the rate fixed had been only 3 oboli 559 , and Tissaphemes 
gave the rest merely as a voluntary addition, and without the 
approval of the king. Again, at a subsequent period, the 
Spartans demanded a drachma of Cyrus the younger, and main* 
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tained their unreasonable claim by saying that the Athenian 
sailors would desert to their side, as they only received half as 
much; in answer to which Cyrus appesled to the agreement, by 
which each ship was to receive only 30 minas a month, or 3 
oboli for each man; however, Cyrus allowed himself to be 
prevailed on by their entreaties to give to each sailor an addi- 
tional obolus, after which they received 4 oboli a day 547 . In 
this instance also 200 men are reckoned to the trireme. It 
may be farther observed that the seamen, when they were first 
engaged, received bounties and advances of money, that they 
generally made considerable demands, and after all were with 
difficulty retained in the service. The travelling expenses of 
those who went away either by land or water were frequently 
paid, and particularly by private individuals 458 . 

The foregoing statements relative to the pay of the sailors, 
concur throughout in the fact that there were 200 men to be paid 
in each trireme : and in these accounts the marines or soldiers, 
as well as the sailors, must have been included, since otherwise a 
separate payment for them would have been somewhere men- 
tioned; and they are evidently comprised among the ship’s 
company, when the ancients speak of the pay of the seamen* 
But as a doubt has been raised whether a trireme did in fact 
contain so large a crew, it appears necessary to produce addi- 
tional testimony in order to confirm our supposition. 

According to Herodotus, Cleinias, the son of Alcibiades, 
served in the battle of Salamis with a trireme of his own and 
200 men 46 ®. The same author 540 estimates the whole force of 
Xerxes, which consisted of 1207 ships, at 241,400 men, taking 
200 for each as the regular number, inclusive of the marines 
that belonged to them ; the 30 epibatee who were also on board, 
did not belong to the regular complement, but were added to 
the full crew from the Persians, Medes, and Sacee. Plato in the 
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Critias 581 gives a sketch of a military force for the inhabitants 
of Atlantica according to the custom prevalent in his own time, 
excepting that he speaks of military chariots, which were but 
seldom used even in the interval between the Persian and 
Peloponnesian wars. Of the 60,000 lots into which he divides 
the country, each is to supply, besides the chariots and their 
drivers, 2 hoplitae, 2 bowmen, 2 slingers, 3 light armed soldiers 
for throwing stones, and the same number for throwing javelins, 
and lastly, 4 seamen for the manning ( irKr^ptojia ) of 200 ships, 
which gives 200 a-piece. There is however one statement 
which does not agree with this number. In the Lexicon 
Rhetoricum w * the complement of a penteconter is stated at 50 
men, or 1 lochus, and the trireme at 300 men, or 6 lochi. It is 
possible that the rowers of the triremes were distributed into 6 
lochi, each row upon either side being separately considered a 
lochus ; but that each lochus amounted to 50 men is unques- 
tionably false ; it is more probable that the number was 25 men 
or thereabouts, if the lochus was numerous, and that the 
marines made up the rest of the crew. But it may be said, if 
there were 200 men to each trireme, how could the pay of the 
whole crew have been exactly 200 times that received by the 
common sailor; a talent a month, when the common sailor 
received a drachma, and a half talent when he received 3 oboli ? 
must not the commanders and the experienced seamen have 
received more than the common rowers ? To this I answer as 
follows; that in the payment of a ship’s crew it was settled 
once for all, that the pay of a trireme should be 200 times the 
wages of a common seaman : it must at the same time be con- 
sidered as probable, that the rowers received less than the 
average rate of pay, and that the able seamen received some- 
what more, so that what was deducted from the former was 
added to the latter. The Scholiast of Aristophanes 588 distinctly 
asserts that the thalamitee received lower wages, because they 
had the shortest oars, and consequently the lightest labour : the 
thranitae on the other hand from having the largest oars had 
the greatest fatigue, and for this reason in the Sicilian expedi- 
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tion the trierarchs made them an additional allowance, together 
with some other inferior persons in the vessel, probably the 
steersman, the proreus, &c.; but that their regular pay was 
higher we are neither told by Thucydides nor his interpreter 8 * 4 , 
who have been adduced as authorities for the assertion. But 
even if the pay was graduated according to rank, we could not 
apportion the different rates for each description of seamen ; 
especially as we are not able to ascertain with accuracy the 
respective numbers of each class. It is indeed scarcely possible 
even with the aid of conjecture to determine the proportion 
which the sailors in a ship bore to the soldiers ; I will therefore 
make some addition to what has been already observed on 
this point with a view to render more intelligible our assump- 
tion respecting the numbers of the crew of a trireme. 

Triremes were of different kinds, either swift (Ta%e?at), or 
military transports (arpaTUOTiSes, oirKtraywyoi) : the latter 
were completely filled with land forces, who, as they were put 
on board solely for the purpose of being carried from one place 
to another, were for this reason ineffective in battle, and there- 
fore never called on to fight except on emergencies 3 ® 5 ; the 
former kind however took on board no more than the full com- 
plement of men (ifX^poofia) which was necessary for working and 
defending the ship. The troops on board the military trans- 
ports in addition to the proper crews were, like all persons who 
travelled by sea, called epibatee; 5100 men were transported in 
40 such vessels, according to the account of Thucydides, making 
altogether with their respective attendants more than 200 men 
to a trireme; the Thebans sent 300 men to Pagasee in 2 tri- 
remes 8 ® 6 , whose motion was consequently much retarded. The 
hoplitce upon a fejY occasions transported themselves, per- 
forming the labour of rowing with their own hands (avrephat)** 1 . 
The crews of the swift triremes however consisted of two 
descriptions of men, of the soldiers or marines appointed to 

vi. 3i. v. 4, 56. There were 300 citizens who 

565 Thucyd. L 116, affords an instance were on board the triremes as epibatee 
of this. and no rowers. 

588 Thucyd. viii. 43 ; Xenopli. Hell. 567 Thuc. iii. 18, of. vi. 91. 
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defend the vessels, who were also called epibatee ; and of the 
sailors. These epibatee were entirely distinct from the land 
soldiers, such as hoplitee, peltasts, and cavalry 8 * 8 ; and belonged 
to the vessel : but if it was an object to increase the usual 
number, it was easy to give an additional quota of land soldiers, 
as for instance the 30 to each trireme in Xerxes* fleet. The 
seamen, under whom I include the whole crew with the excep- 
tion of the soldiers, are called sometimes servants (v7rr)pirai) 9 
sometimes sailors ( vavrai ): in a more limited sense however 
the rowers ( ipircu tctoTnjXdrai) are distinct from the servants 
and sailors, and only comprise those who were employed at the 
steerage, sails, cordage, pumps, &c. Finally, the rowers were 
of three kinds, thranitee, zygitee, and thalamitee. 

If now the regular crew of the swift triremes amounted to 
200 men, how was this number divided ? Meibomius reckons 
180 rowers in three rows, so that there were 30 upon each bank, 
on either side. This is a most singular hypothesis. For if 
there were 180 rowers, there would only remain 20 for all the 
rest of the crew, whereas the navigation of the ship alone would 
have required this number, if we consider only the steersman, 
the proreus, the celeustes, the trieraules, the nauphylax, the 
toicharchs, the diopes, the eschareus, and the many others that 
were unquestionably employed; and what room do we then 
leave for the marines ? The supposition of Meibomius is 
borrowed from the quinquireme, to which Polybius assigns 
300 rowers, and 1 20 fighting men ; the former in five rows of 
60 men, 30 on each side ; but his reason for crowding as many 
rowers into the long side of the trireme, which he reckons at 
105 feet, as into that of the quinquireme which measured 150 
feet, is arbitrary. Not to go into farther details, the rowers 
could not have amounted to more than 130 or 140 men, if we 
leave a sufficient number for that part of the crew which 
worked the ship, and for the epibatee. In the quinquireme the 
rowers were to the marines in the ratio of 5 to 2 ; in a pente- 
• conter there were 30 men besides the 50 rowers 8 * 9 , most of 
whom were undoubtedly soldiers, as the number required for 
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the working of the vessel must in this case have been smaller ; 
probably only about 10 men, so that the ratio of the rowers to 
the fighters was again as 5 to 2. If therefore we reckon that 
there were in a trireme 130 or 140 rowers, and 40 or 50 
epibat®, in addition to 20 other seamen, the number of rowers 
assumed is proportionally large. 

I know only of two definite accounts of the number of the 
epibat® which refer to particular occasions. Herodotus 570 tells 
us that the Chians having revolted from Persia, and equipped a 
hundred ships, distributed 40 opulent citizens as epibat® in 
each trireme, which agrees perfectly with my computation. 
Plutarch 571 informs us that only 18 men fought upon deck on 
board the Athenian triremes at the battle of Salamis; that of 
these, 4 were bowmen and the others heavy-armed ; this esti- 
mate is however singularly low. 

With regard to the mode of fighting it may be observed, 
that the rowers struck their opponents with oars, the epibat® 
used arrows and darts at a distance, spears and swords in close 
combat 578 . It must not however be supposed that the rowers 
were so nearly defenceless. Isocrates 573 indeed in the passage 
in which he complains that foreigners were then serving as 
fighting men, and citizens as rowers, remarks, that in descents 
upon the enemies* territory, the former fought as hoplit®, while 
the latter landed with the cushions on which they sat; from 
which it might be inferred that the rowers were unprovided with 
any weapons of defence ; there can however be no doubt that 
they were armed, only not in any regular manner, every one 
providing for himself as he could, or as accident determined for 
him, some as peltasts, bowmen, &c., that is, the thranit® and 
zygit® 574 , and prqjbably the thalamit® also. They were there- 
fore able to serve on land, which was necessarily the case with 
the hoplit® who rowed themselves 575 . Since then the arming 
of the rowers was irregular, some preparations were frequently 
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required in order to make them serviceable on land. Thus 
Thrasyllus armed 5000 seamen belonging to his 50 triremes as 
peltasts 678 ; and on an occasion mentioned by Thucydides 677 the 
sailors were obliged to be provided with shields before they 
could serve upon land. This irregularity in the equipment of 
the seamen is the less surprising, as we find that even the 
hoplitse and the epibatse were not armed with perfect uni- 
formity ; for, had this been the case, there would have been no 
foundation for the story which Herodotus relates of an hoplite 
in the battle of Plateeee, who brought an anchor with him, in 
order to fasten himself to the ground 578 ; or an epi bates, who 
made use of a spear sickle (SopvSpeiravov) instead of a spear, as 
Plato 579 mentions. 

The land and sea forces generally received their pay and 
provision at the same time ; if any portion of it remained in 
arrear, it was commonly the pay; and the provision money, 
as being necessary, was usually supplied first. In the expe- 
dition of Timotheus against Corcyra, the mercenaries had 
received three months* provisions in advance, but no pay had 
been supplied; so that there would have been considerable 
danger of their going over to the enemy, if Timotheus had not 
inspired them with confidence in his pecuniary resources by 
making them a present of the provision money which they had 
received in advance 580 . Demosthenes 581 mentions another in- 
stance, in which the trierarch had received the whole of the 
provision money for his crew, though he obtained no more than 
two months’ pay for the whole time of his trierarchy. 

Here too should be mentioned a suggestion of the same 
statesman in the first Philippic, which however was never put 
into execution. He proposed to maintain a # standing army, in 
order to carry on war against Macedon without intermission ; 
10 ships and 2000 infantry, at an expense for each of 40 talents; 
and 200 cavalry, at 12 talents a year: these sums however 
were only to be given them as provision money ; he would not 
allow any pay, but they were to have unlimited permission 

576 Xenopli. Hell. i. 2, 1, cf. i. 1, 24, I 579 Laches, p. 183 D. 
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to plunder. This proposal is worthy of remark* as having 
no parallel in any Grecian author 5 it is the outline of a plan 
for embodying a military force to maintain itself at free 
quarters* and at the same time to form a permanent standing 
army; though its continuance was indeed limited to the dura- 
tion of war. A standing army in time of peace would not only 
have utterly ruined the finances* had it received pay, but, if it 
had consisted of citizens* would have led to a military govern- 
ment; as the Thousand at Argos, who were required to devote 
themselves exclusively to the exercise of arms* and received 
pay for their services, took forcible possession of the supreme 
power* and changed the democracy into an oligarchy 588 . The 
Greeks were well aware that a standing army obtained a 
greater degree of skill in the art of war ; but they were pre- 
vented from introducing it by the nature of their constitutions : 
for neither were they able to realize the ideal state of Plato* in 
which the standing army* formed according to philosophical and 
moral principles, is at the head of the government; nor could 
they return to the oriental form of castes* an institution of 
universal adoption in remote antiquity* and under which Attica 
had in early times had her military caste ; nor* lastly* could they 
have endured the oppression of a military government. The 
Romans were of the same opinion ; even after their government 
had declined into a barbarous military despotism, it was never- 
theless considered indecorous that an armed force should reside 
in the capital* for the purpose* as it were, of overawing the 
people ; and in order to preserve the decorum to which they 
owed the continuance of all ancient forms, and even of the 
senate itself, the imperial guards at Rome were compelled to 
wear the civil toga, and their helmets and shields were kept in 
the armoury 583 . 

With regard to the scheme of Demosthenes mentioned 
above* it seems strange, according to our notions, that the 
soldiers were to have first received money merely for provision, 
and to have had no pay whatever ; as it appears more natural to 
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have given them pay, and have supplied provisions by means of 
requisition and quartering: but the former method was too 
tedious and difficult in an enemy's * country, if it was to be 
exacted regularly; and the latter was very rarely practised in the 
Greek states. In the first place, it was unnecessary, war being 
generally carried on in the favourable time of year, and the life 
of a camp in so mild a climate was healthy and pleasant ; in the 
second place, it was inadmissible upon military in a foreign, and 
on political principles in a friendly, country. The ancients, on 
account of the freedom of their governments, would not, any 
more than England, „ have submitted to an institution from 
which every sort of oppression and injustice is inseparable, and 
which endangers the very existence of liberty; considering too 
the greater dissoluteness of their morals (particularly with 
regard to the intercourse of the sexes and their proneness to 
unnatural vices), the susceptibility of their passions, the want of 
discipline in the armies, and the great claims and pretensions of 
the soldiers, the necessary consequences of such an institution 
would have been murders, insurrections, and revolutions. In 
the case of friendly states it was first necessary to ask whether 
an army in march or a naval force could be received into the 
city alone, and even this was frequently denied : if permission 
was granted, everything was paid for on the spot. When 
Athens sent an army to the assistance of the Thebans, they 
received it in so friendly a manner, that the hoplitee and cavalry 
being encamped without the city, the Thebans admitted them into 
their houses : but in how marked a manner does Demosthenes 
boast that no disturbance ensued. “ The three most splendid 
encomia of your virtues," he says 584 , “ the Thebans showed on 
that day to all the Greeks ; the first of your courage, the second 
of your justice, the third of your moderation: for by giving 
into your power what with them and all people is guarded with 
the greatest sanctity, their wives and children, they showed that 
they had a firm assurance of your continence : and in that they 
judged rightly, for after the army had entered the city, no 
inhabitant made any complaint against you, no, not even an 
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unjust one.” The Persians however managed their army in a 
different manner : in their expedition to Greece they encamped 
indeed in the open fields, but were supported by the inhabitants: 
the reception and maintenance of Xerxes* army cost the 
Thasians alone, for their towns situated upon the main-land, 
400 talents, which were paid out of the public money, so that 
individuals did not directly bear the burden; and the Abderite 
said with justice that the whole state would have been destroyed 
if Xerxes had breakfasted as well as dined there 585 . Datames 
the Persian provisioned his troops in the same manner in a 
foreign country 588 . The Romans oppressed the provinces most 
grievously with their armies, especially for winter quarters ; the 
preetors, when bought off by one city, were not ashamed to 
burden another : these bribes were called the Vectigal Prato- 
rium> whence in subsequent times the Epidemeticum arose 587 . 

Whether the allowance for provision was given out in 
money or in kind, it was the imperative duty of the generals to 
attend to the provisioning of the troops, especially for voyages, 
when food could not be purchased day by day. It usually hap- 
pened that a large market established itself in any place where 
the armies either remained for a time, or were expected. Here 
the soldiers supplied their wants, and upon a march their 
servants and beasts of burden carried provisions in the rear ; 
suttlers and handicraftsmen followed for the sake of their own 
gain : Datames the Persian even supported a number of these 
traffickers, in order to have a share in their profits, and pro- 
hibited all others from entering into competition with them 588 . 
With great armies the supply of provisions was necessarily on 
a large scale: the Grecian army at Plataeee was followed by 
large stores from the Peloponnese, the care of which belonged 
to the attendants 588 ; in like manner the Persian army was 
followed by whole fleets of store-ships. The provident Nicias 
stated it as an indispensable requisite to the undertaking of the 
Sicilian expedition, that wheat and roasted barley should be 

585 Herod, vii. 118 sqq. tioned by Tacitus, Hist. i. 66. 
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sent from Attica to Sicily, and that they should take with them- 
hired bakers, who were procured from the mills by a compul- 
sory levy 580 ; the provision fleet collected at Corcyra, consisting 
of 30 com vessels, with the bakers and other handicraftsmen, 
such as stone-masons and carpenters, and the implements 
required for a siege; also 100 smaller vessels were constrained 
to attend the store ships, and many others, both smaller and 
larger, followed the army for the sake of traffic 581 . When such 
was the case, however, the soldiers doubtless purchased their 
provision either from individuals or from the state, which had 
only the care of procuring supplies, without anything being 
given freely to the soldiers, unless perchance no provision 
money had been paid them. When Timotheus besieged Samos, 
a scarcity of provisions was produced by the concourse of so 
many strangers; he therefore prohibited the selling of ground 
corn, and did not allow it to be sold plain in less quantities than 
a medimnus, or any liquids in less quantities than a metretes; 
by these means the strangers were obliged to bring their provi- 
sions with them, and they sold whatever remained unconsumed; 
while the taxiarchs and lochagi bought food by wholesale, and 
retailed it among the soldiers 588 . The same must be con- 
sidered to have been the case in the Sicilian expedition, and 
other similar occasions. If the provision was supplied in kind, 
which was necessarily more general with the sea than with the 
land service, the commanders received the siteresion, and with 
that money they purchased a store of provisions. The trierarchs 
supplied their inferiors with barley-meal (akfyira), cheese, and 
onions 583 , or garlic, which were carried in nets 584 ; the maza was 
baked from the barley-meal 585 , with water and oil 586 ; and if it 
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was wished particularly to stimulate the rowers, wine also was 
added 5 * 7 . Probably each man received a choenix of barley-meal 
a day: a. comic poet indeed says of a man, who boasted of 
eating 2^ medimni in a day, that he would consume the pro- 
visions of a long trireme 598 , although what he ate was in fact 
only 120 choenices; but who will require of a jester accuracy 
on such a subject as this ? Ptolemy gave the Rhodians, for 
the provision of 10 triremes, 20,000 artabse of corn 59 *, probably 
of wheat, making 10 artabre a year for each man, if we reckon 
200 to a trireme; which amounts to almost 1£ choenix a day, 
if large artabee are meant, and if small, only three-quarters of a 
choenix. 

To estimate the amount of the pay and provision money 
required for a war, another datum is necessary besides the 
numerical force of the army and the rate of the pay, viz., the 
length of the campaign. As soon as the campaign was over, 
the payment of the troops ceased ; even mercenaries did not 
constantly receive wages, but were paid for a portion only of 
the time 600 . In early times war was carried on with the Lace- 
daemonians for four or five months ; but Philip made no differ- 
ence between summer and winter 601 . Yet as early as in the 
Peloponnesian war, armies were paid in winter, as in Sicily 
and elsewhere ; and Pericles used regularly to keep 60 ships 
eight months at sea, and to pay them for the whole time 609 : 
these alone must have cost 480 talents a year, if each man 
received a drachma a day. But how could Athens have raised 
pay and provision money for more than 60,000 men in the 
Sicilian expedition, the cost being 3600 talents in a year? We 
must not therefore wonder that, notwithstanding the high 
tributes and the oppression of the allies (though the indepen- 
dent confederate spates in great measure paid their own troops), 
a scarcity of supplies quickly arose; nor need we be surprised 
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that Pericles, who, in the beginning of the war, kept an equally 
large force on foot, although not throughout the whole year, 
was compelled to have recourse to the public treasure. 


Chapter XXIII. 

Equipment of the Fleet . Implements for Sieges . 

The expenses of war were also considerably increased by the 
equipment of fleets, and the preparation of machines used in 
war, and of instruments for sieges. 

Besides the ships which were built in time of peace, they 
were accustomed, as soon as any severe struggle was apprehended, 
to apply themselves with extraordinary zeal to the construction 
of vessels ; yet, before the ships could be ready to sail, there re- 
mained always much to be done in order to complete their equip- 
ment ; part of which was furnished by the state, and part by the 
trierarch at his own cost. Besides the swift triremes, it was also 
necessary to provide many transports (o\/ea8e?), auxiliary vessels 
(vTrripeTirca TrXota), and cavalry transports (imraycoya 7 rXom); 
which latter, although the Greeks had taken horses with them to 
the siege of Troy, and the Persians had employed many ships of 
this description in the war against Greece, were yet for the first 
time regularly introduced at Athens in the second year of the 
Peloponnesian war, and were afterwards frequently used* 08 . On 
rare occasions only it happened that the Athenians had a fleet 
equipped and ready for battle, such as that appointed in Olymp. 
87, 2 (b.c. 431), when it was decreed that every year the 100 
best triremes should be selected, to which trierarchs were imme- 
diately assigned, in order that Attica might be defended in the 
event of an attack from the sea ; and at the same time 100Q 
talents were ordered to be laid by for the same object* 04 . 
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The preparations for sieges were particularly expensive, 
since much carpenters’ work and masonry, and many handi- 
craftsmen, were required for these purposes: machines for 
attack and defence were used in early times, not only in the 
Peloponnesian war, but even at an earlier period, as, for ex- 
ample, by Miltiades at Paros, and by Pericles at the siege of 
Samos; although the art of besieging did not attain its greatest 
perfection among the Greeks until the time of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. That considerable outlays were made for missile 
weapons is evident from several passages in ancient writers. 
With regard to Athens, it will be sufficient to mention the two 
decrees* 05 by which honours were conferred on Demochares and 
Lycurgus; the former, for having procured arms, darts, and 
machines; the latter, for having brought arms and 50,000 darts 
into the Acropolis. 


Chapter XXIV. 

Estimate of the War Expenditure of Athens, 

If these several heads are added together, it will be at once 
evident how vast must have been the whole expenses of 
a war after the time that Pericles had introduced the pay of the 
forces; whereas in earlier times the building and equipment of 
the fleets alone caused any expense to the state. The fine of 
50 talents, to which Miltiades was condemned on account of 
the failure of his expedition with 70 ships against Paros, might 
therefore have been taken as equivalent to the whole expense, 
as Nepos* 0 * thinks it was, did we not know that this sum was a 
common fine, without any regard to a particular compensation. 
The siege of Samos in Olymp. 84, 4 (b. c. 441), appears, 
according to Diodorus, to have cost 200 talents; for Pericles 
required a contribution to this amount, as an indemnification 
for the expenses which had been incurred* 07 . Pericles must 
however have reckoned very leniently in this case; for a nine 
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months 5 siege by land and sea, in which, according to the 
account of Thucydides, not less than 199 triremes were em- 
ployed, or at any rate a large part of this number for a consi- 
derable time, must evidently have caused a greater expense; 
and the statement therefore of Isocrates and Nepos 608 , that 
1200 talents were expended upon it, "appears to be by no 
means exaggerated. 

But the expenses of the Peloponnesian war are the most 
extraordinary in the financial history of Athens. If we assume 
that the ships employed at the beginning of the war received 
only six months 5 pay, they must have cost 1500 talents; and in 
this number the forces employed at the siege of Potideea are not 
included. This siege was extremely expensive, having been 
continued uninterruptedly during both summer and winter for 
two years; Thucydides reckons the expense at 2OOO 60 °, Iso- 
crates at 2400 talents, a part of which Pericles took from the 
public treasure 610 . A separate war tax of 200 talents was levied 
for the siege of Mytilene, and 12 ships were dispatched for the 
purpose of collecting money from the allies 6n . No enterprise 
went so far beyond the resources of the Athenian state as the 
Sicilian expedition. The annual pay alone amounted, as we 
have already seen, to 3600 talents, nearly the double of the 
whole annual revenue of Athens, if we take it at the highest 
estimate; and at how great an amount must we reckon the 
other expenses of this war ? By these means both money and 
provisions soon almost wholly failed; nor were the subsidies 
furnished by the Egesteeans at all considerable, viz. 60 talents 
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given at the Very commencement* as monthly pay for 60 ships, 
and 30 talents sent at a subsequent period 818 . There was little 
plunder taken, although 100 talents were once obtained frqm 
that source 818 : the remittances from Athens were by no meapa 
large, 20, 120, or -300 talents, and these, as it appears, even 
came, in part at least, from the public treasure 814 , to which, both 
then and afterwards, they were compelled to have recourse, in 
order to support the expenses of the war, for which purpose 
indeed it had been originally collected. Nothing but a fortu- 
nate issue could have put Athens in a condition to defray the 
immense sums required for pay; without which however it 
would have been impossible to adopt so vast a plan. If Pericles 
had not introduced the pay of the soldiers, Athens could not 
have carried on the Peloponnesian war for so long a time; nor 
again, could the youthful imagination of Alcibiades have con- 
ceived the lofty notion of obtaining a footing in Sicily, as a new 
centre from which they might subdue Carthage and Libya, 
Italy, and, finally, the Peloponnese 819 ; the people and the 
soldiers were moreover favourably inclined to this expedition, 
because they hoped to receive money immediately, and to make 
conquests, by which they would be enabled to receive their pay 
without intermission 918 . 

In the age of Demosthenes, also, much treasure, levied 
chiefly by property taxes, was applied to the uses of war; but 
with a large expenditure little was effected. A fruitless expe- 
dition to Pylee cost, together with the expenses incurred by 
private individuals, above 200 talents 817 ; Isocrates complains 
of the loss of more than 1000 talents, which had been given to 
foreigners 818 ; Demosthenes of the squandering of more than 

• 

818 Died. xiii. 6. 

818 Diod. ibid. 

814 See Corp. Inscript. No. 144, with 
the remarks, p. 208. 

8,5 Thuc. vi. 15, 90; Isocrat. 2v^i- 
f*a\. 29; Plutarch. Alcib. 17* The 
idea was new; for although in the 
Knights of Aristophanes (vs. 174, 1300) 
a plan is ^hinted at for attacking Car- 

U 2 


thage, it only owes its existence to a 
false reading. In both places KaX^?;- 
bo>u should evidently be read for K ap- 
\r)bo»v, as the Scholiast at vs. 1300 
writes, and as the sense requires in vs. 
174. 

618 Thuc. vi. 24. 

617 Demosth.de Pals. Leg. p.367, 2L 

4:0 Isocrat. Areopag. 4. 
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other merit*, which will be mentioned hereafter; but his skill 
in maintaining his soldiers ought not to be left unnoticed. 
Timotheus generally received little or nothing in the beginning 
of the campaign; though there arose the greatest scarcity in the 
army, he was still successful in the war, and paid his soldiers to 
the last obolus 827 . He subdued four and twenty states with less 
expense than the siege of Melos had occasioned in the Pelopon- 
nesian war 828 ; the siege of Potideea, which had cost such vast 
sums in the time of Pericles, he carried on with money which 
he had raised himself, together with the contributions of the 
Thracian cities 829 ; according to Nepos he gained in the war 
against Cotys 1200 talents of prize-money 830 . In the expedi- 
tion against Olynthus, having no silver money, he issued a 
coinage of copper tokens, which he induced the merchants to 
take by promising them that they might use it in paying for 
whatever property either in land or plunder they might pur- 
chase, and he pledged himself to redeem whatever should 
remain over 881 . In the expedition round the Peloponnese to 
Corcyra, there was likewise great scarcity; for Timotheus had 
received only 13 talents 899 . He accordingly compelled each of 
the trierarchs to give pay to the sailors to the amount of 7 
minas, for which he pledged his own property 883 ; afterwards 
being unable to furnish any more pay to the troops, he gave them 
provision-money for three months in advance, in order that 
they might believe he was in the expectation of large sums 
which were only detained by the unfavourable state of the 
weather 834 ; and in the mean time he sent for a fresh supply of 
money from Athens for his numerous fleet 835 . But he and 
Iphicrates also paid away some of the prize-money on this 
occasion 888 . Lastly, Timotheus kept 30 triremes and 8000 pel- 


687 Isocrat. de Antidosi, p. 72, ed. 
Orell. 

888 Ibid. p. 70. 

«*• Ibid. p. 70. 

630 Nepos Timoth. i. 

631 Pseud- Aristot. (Econ. ii. 2, 23 ; 
Polyean. iii. 10, 1. 

832 Isocrat. ut sup. p. 68, 


833 Orat. c.Timoth. (in Demosthenes) 

p. 1187) 1188. 

634 Pseud -Aristot. (Econ. ut sup. 

633 Xenoph. Hell. v. 4, 66. 

633 Diod. xv, 47, cf. xvi.57. Xenophon 
indeed (Hell. vi. 2, 23) relates the ac- 
counts, which Diodorus ascribes to 
both, of Iphicrates alone, and undoubt- 
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tasts in pay (with which he besieged Samos for eleven months), 
sustaining them wholly from the enemy’s country, whereas 
Pericles had not been able to take the same island without 
incurring a vast expense 617 . 


edly with more correctness ; but it can plunder. 

be safely asserted of Timotheus that 637 Isocrat. ut sup. p. GO ; Aristot. 
he assisted himself at that time with CEcon. ut sup. Polysen. i. 10, 5, 9. 
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BOOK III. 

ON THE ORDINARY REVENUES OF THE ATHENIAN STATE* 


Chapter I. 

The different branches of the Public Revenue in Athens and other 
Greek Republics . 

The revenues of the Athenian state may, in like manner with 
its expenditure, be classed under two divisions; the one com- 
prising the ordinary income, from which were defrayed the cur- 
rent expenses in time of peace; the other including all extra- 
ordinary resources for military preparations and the carrying 
on of war. 

The present being the first attempt which has been made to 
investigate this subject 1 , it will be necessary at the outset to 
ascertain what species of revenues were thought by the Greeks 


1 In the following inquiries I have 
been nearly unassisted by the labours 
of any predecessor, with the exception 
of what had been written on the sub- 
ject of the liturgies, and what Manso 
(Sparta, vol. ii. p* 493 — 505), had ad- 
duced in reference to the period of 
the Peloponnesian war. The errors 
of this last dissertation I have some- 
times mentioned, and others I have 
passed over in silence, as they are not 
of great importance in a writer who is 
treating of a totally different subject. 
After the completion of my labours, 
the second volume of Becker’s “ De- 
mosthenes as Statesman and Orator” 
appeared, which contains something on 
the subject of finance, as well as on 
the judicial and military systems: 
without annoying the intelligent and 
unassuming author with unseasonable 


censure, or wishing to raise myself 
unjustly above others, I may assert 
with truth, that I derived no informa- 
tion from it, nor did I feel myself in- 
clined to refute any of his statements, 
as I am convinced that the author will 
himself perceive the incompleteness 
of his investigations. The following 
singular production may also be men- 
tioned: <f De l’dconomie des anciens 
gouvernemem? comparde h celle des 
gouvernemens modernes, par Mr. Pre- 
vost, Mdmoire Id dans l’assemblde 
publique de l’acaddmie royale des sci- 
ences et belles-lettres de Prusse, du 5 
Juin, 1783. Berlin, 17«3, 8vo.” The 
author of this Memoir, who has distin- 
guished himself in other departments 
of literature, here, from want of know- 
ledge, wanders into vague generalities, 
and loses himself in idle disquisitions 
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to be the best, and what taxes to be most easily borne by the 
people. 

Of all taxes, none are more repugnant to notions of liberty 
(not in a general sense only, but also according to the princi- 
ples entertained by the ancients), than taxes upon persons. 
At Athens it was a recognised principle, that taxes were to be 
imposed upon property, and not upon persons*; and even the 
property of the citizens was only taxed on occasions of emer- 
gency, or under an honourable form. In the state of Athens, 
and doubtless in all the other Grecian republics, no direct tax 
was laid upon property, except perhaps a duty on slaves, and 
the extraordinary war taxes, together with the liturgies, which 
latter were considered a mark of distinction. In republics 
there was no regular land tax or tithe (Se/cdrij), and, with the 
exception of the sacred and national property, no land in Attica 
was, after the early times of this state, ever subject to a ground 
rent; and even at that remote period, this tax was not paid 
into the public treasury, but to the nobles, in their right of 
proprietors of the soil. The Greeks, moreover, were equally 
unacquainted with a house tax, of which the existence has been 
supposed from the misconception of a passage in an ancient 
author 8 . The best and most popular revenues were necessarily 


without value or foundation. In this 
Memoir, publicly read before an aca- 
demy of sciences, I do not remember 
to have met with anything of import- 
ance, but the truly anti-Xenophontean 
and philanthropic proposal, to change 
a number of Sundays into working 
days, in order to promote the prosperity 
of the people ! 

8 Demosth. c. Androt. p. 609, 23. 

8 See below, chap. 3. A single pas- 
sage, from which it might be supposed 
that there existed a land tax, I will 
examine in this note. In an inscrip- 
tion in Corp. Inscript, No. 101, ac- 
cording to which, by a decree of the 
demus Piraeus, certain honours and 
privileges are granted to Callida- 
mas of Chollidae, an Athenian, the 
following words occur : reXei? dc avrov 


ra avra Tf\rj cv r<p d^/iip, amp av teal 
JJ tipaieiSj Kal prj (KXtyciv nap * avrov 
to v bt)pap\ov rb tyKTrjriKdv. From this 
it is evident, that whoever possessed 
landed property in a demus to which 
he did not belong, paid something for 
the tyKrqcns or tyKrrjpai this, how- 
ever, was a tax paid to the demus, and 
not to the state ; and the reason of its 
being paid was, that the proprietor 
was not a member of the particular 
demus. With regard to the TtXrj, they 
refer undoubtedly to the liturgies and 
the extraordinary taxes, together with 
certain duties raised by the corpora- 
tions. Taxes on houses and land only 
existed in states under the govern- 
ment of a tyrant. Of the word r«Xof 
more is said in book iv. ch. 5. 
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those which arose from the public lands or domains: in addition 
to these rents there were indirect taxes which fell upon all the 
inhabitants, and direct taxes which fell upon the aliens; there 
were also the justice fees and fines. But over and above these 
domestic imposts, Athens contrived in the tributes of the con- 
federates a peculiar source of regular revenue, which at its first 
establishment was the chief means of her power, though after- 
wards it became an accessory cause of her destruction. 

All the ordinary revenues of Athens may thus be brought 
into the following four classes: duties (reX^y), arising partly 
from public domains, including the mines, partly from customs 
and excise, and some taxes upon industry and persons, which 
only extended to the aliens and slaves : fines [n/i^ara ) 9 toge- 
ther with justice fees and the proceeds of confiscated property 
(hr^ixioirpara): tributes of the allied or subject states (<f>opoi)z 
and ordinary liturgies (KeiTovpylcu ey kvk\lol). These compre- 
hend nearly all the different kinds of revenues which Aristopha- 
nes 4 * * * * ascribes to the state of Athens, when he mentions duties 
(reXi;), the other hundredths (ras aUaj kKaroards), tributes, 
prytaneia (in which, with the inaccuracy of a poet, he includes 
the fines), markets, harbours, and confiscations: besides these 
he specifies one other head of revenue, respecting which no 
certain information can be given. 

With the single exception of the tributes, this enumeration 
would apply with equal truth to the other states of Greece. 
Even the liturgies, which for a time were considered as an 
institution peculiar to the Athenians, and the extraordinary 
property taxes, were common at least to all democracies, and 
were even established in certain aristocracies or oligarchies. 
Aristotle 9 states in general terms, that under a democracy the 


4 Vesp. 657, sqq., where purBovs 
creates a difficulty. Perhaps it might 

mean pay for the soldiers, which Athens 
received from foreign nations in addi 

tion to tho tributes, as c. g. in the 

Sicilian war from the Egestseans: it 

might, howover, signify the rents of 

lands, as fuodol for fjuvOdxTfis is correct 
Greek. The piadol rptTjpapxias (Xe- 


noph. (Econ. 2, 6), cannot be meant, 
since it would not have suited the 
purpose of Aristophanes to mention 
these any more than the elcr(f)opd. 
[Compare the author's dissertation on 
the silver mines of Laurion, note 114, 
Transl.] 

5 Polit. v. 5. 
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chief persons will be oppressed either by dividing their property, 
or consuming their incomes by liturgies. That the Athenian 
colonies, as Potideea for example, collected property taxes 6 *; 
that we meet with liturgies at Byzantium, the population of 
which was in part Athenian* ; with property taxes, choregia, 
and other liturgies, in Siphnos 7 ; is nothing more than might 
naturally have been expected ; but at iEgina the choregia was in 
existence even before the Persian war 8 ; atMytilene during the 
Peloponnesian war 9 ; at Thebes in the time of Pelopidas and 
Epaminondas 10 ; and at Orchomenus at a very early period 11 . 
At Rhodes the wealthy citizens performed the trierarchy in the 
same manner as at Athens, their expenses being partly compen- 
sated by those who were less rich than themselves, by which 
means the latter became their debtors, as at Athens in the case 
of the advance of the property tax (tt poeicrfopd)'*; and, lastly, 
we find the institution of liturgies widely extended through the 
Greek cities of Asia Minor. 

What I have here said upon the different sorts of revenues 
in the Grecian republics, is confirmed by the introduction to 
the Treatise on Political Economy attributed to Aristotle. The 
author distinguishes economy into four kinds ; the royal eco- 
nomy, the economy of satraps, the political, and the private. 
The first of these he calls the greatest and most simple; the 
third the most various and easy; and the last the most various 
and least considerable. To the royal he assigns four depart- 
ments, coinage, exportation, importation, and expenditure. With 
regard to money, he tells us, the king must consider what 
description of coin is to be issued, and when it is to be made 
current at a higher or lower rate. With regard to exports and 
imports, what quantity it is profitable to take from the satraps 
as a tax in kind 13 , and at what time, and how the goods so 


5b See book iv., note 220. 

6 Decree of the Byzantines in De- 
moeth. de Corona, p. 265, 10. 

7 Isocrat. jEginet. 17. 

8 Herqd. v. 83. 

9 Antiphon de Ilerod. caede, p. 744. 


Concerning this passage, see book iv. 
c. 5. 

10 Plutarch. Aristid. 1. 

11 Corp. Inscript. Nos. 1579, 1680. 

18 Aristot. Polit. v. 5. 

13 Tayff is the tax appointed to be 
paid to the king. See the passage of 
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obtained should be disposed of. With regard to expenditure, 
what branches should be retrenched, and at what time, and 
whether the king should pay in money or in kind. The 
economy of satraps comprehends six descriptions of revenues, 
arising from land; from the peculiar products of the soil; from 
places of trade 14 ; from duties (< airo re\S>v) ; from cattle; and from 
sundries. The first and best is the land tax, or tithe (itcfyopiov'*, 
heKarrj) ; the second is from gold, silver, brass, &c.; the third re- 
lates to harbour dues and other port duties ; the fourth compre- 
hends tolls taken by land and at markets (a7ro tcov Kara yr\v re 
tcaX dyopalcov reXcov) ; the fifth the tax upon cattle, or the tithe 
(imtcapTrCa, SeKary), by which we are not to understand the 
money paid for the right of feeding cattle upon the public pas- 
tures, but a duty upon the animals themselves; of which nature 
was a tax collected by Dionysius the elder, tyrant of Syracuse, 
with almost incredible harshness and effrontery 1 *; the sixth 
item comprises a poll tax (eirucefyaXaiov) and a tax upon 
industry (xeipavdl-iov). On the subject of the political eco- 
nomy, which has particular reference to the question now under 
consideration, the inaccurate author is very brief. He thinks 
the best kind of revenue is in this case that derived from the 
peculiar products of the country, mines therefore in particular; 
also tolls levied in harbours, and duties of a similar descrip- 
tion 17 ; and lastly, the receipts arising from the common things 
( diro rwv iytcutcXicov) ; which expression, on account of its many 
meanings, some have understood as referring to the census, 
some to the ordinary liturgies, or have wished to remove the 
difficulty by conjecture 18 ; but it evidently means the common 


Hesychius in Schneider’s preface, p. 
ix. The explanation there given by 
the editor is in my opinion incorrect. 

14 I read dir8 epiropiav. 

15 Cf. Lex. Seg. p. 247. 

16 The transaction is related at full 
length in Pseud- Aristot. CEcon. 2, 20. 

17 *Ai t 6 ipiroplw kou 8i dytavaav. 
The last words are evidently corrupt : 
for to understand the public games, 
because they were usually connected 


with markets, is manifestly out of the 
question. Ileeren (Ideen. vol. iii. p. 
333) proposes dyop&v ; Schneider ayo- 
paiav ; but then 8ta must be omitted. 
I conjecture 8iayc*y£>v, and understand 
transit duties (Stay&yiov, Polyb. iv. 
52), which, from their not falling upon 
the inhabitants, might occupy a very 
high station in the Political Economy. 

18 See particularly Schneider’s pre- 
face, whose conjecture, cyKTTjpdrwv, is 
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inland traffic of commodities, upon which indirect taxes were 
imposed. In the same manner, in speaking subsequently of 
the private economy, after having stated that the best revenue 
is that which arises from the land, he mentions first the income 
from the other common things (diro twv aUtov iyKVK\rifidra)v ), 
that is, from the profits of trade, and afterwards the income 
accruing from money placed out at interest. 

It is upon the whole manifest from these observations, brief 
and unconnected as they are, that revenues derived from public 
property and indirect taxes, were considered as best adapted 
for the political economy, to which the economy of the Greek 
republics belongs. In how great a degree indirect taxes were 
detrimental to morality, a subject which has been often dwelt 
upon in modern times, the ancients were not aware; and 
if these duties are moderate, as was the case in ancient 
times, the amount of injury cannot be considerable. Man 
always finds an opportunity for doing evil, and if one is 
removed he will seek for another: the cause of virtue is ill 
promoted by making vice impossible. On the other hand, 
direct taxes imposed upon the soil, upon industry, or upon 
persons, excepting only in cases of emergency, were looked upon 
in Greece as despotic and arbitrary, it being considered as a 
necessary element of freedom, that the property of the citizen, 
as well as his occupation and person, should be exempt from all 
taxation, excepting only when a free community taxed itself, 
which power is obviously an essential part of liberty. The 
most ignominious of all impositions was the poll tax, a tax paid 
only by slaves to their tyrants*, or by the deputy of the slaves 
to the satrap; or required from subjugated nations by their 
conquerors: of this description were the taxes levied by the 


extremely improbable. The Political 
Economy is the public economy of cities, 
which as such, and without reference 
to satraps or kings, to whom they 
might be subject, were free corpora- 
tions : in these therefore the land tax 
could not have been considered as one 
of the best sources of revenue. In 


addition to which he must also write 
(yKrtjfidrav in the following part, 
where it does not make any sense. 

* [In Pseud- Aristot. CEcon. ii. 2, 5, 
it is stated that on one occasion the 
Athenians at Potidsea, who ‘ had no 
land, paid a poll tax of 2 minas a head. 
— Transl,] 
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Romans upon the inhabitants of the provinces 1 *. u As the 
land,” says Tertullian 80 , “ has less value if it is subject to an 
impost, so are men more degraded if they pay a poll tax; for it 
is a token of captivity.” All persons who were not citizens of a 
free state, were compelled either to pay a capitation tax, or to 
forfeit their lives. When Condalus, appointed by Mausolus as 
governor over the Lycians, a people who delighted in wearing long 
hair, ordered them to pay a poll tax, in case they failed to sup- 
ply the king with sufficient materials for the false hair which he 
pretended to want 81 , the demand was in reality most lenient. 
With equal right he could have required their lives or money as 
a substitute: for the Great King was sole possessor of the 
persons of all his subjects. 


Chapter II. 

Rents accruing from Lands , Houses , and other immoveable 
Property of the State and of Public Bodies . 

The term duty (reXos) has sometimes a wider and sometimes a 
more limited signification: almost every tax, with the exception 
of the justice fees and fines, is denoted by this name. In this 
place, where the liturgies and property taxes do not come into 
consideration, we include under it all revenues arising from 
the property of the state, from the custom duties levied in the 
harbours and markets, and the taxes upon persons and industry. 

All property was either in the hands of individuals, or 
belonged to corporations, companies, temples, or to the state 
itself. We also find that the property of certain temples 
belonged to the demi; as, for 'example, the demus of Pireeus 
was possessed of the theseum and other sacred lands; and the 
state itself must also be considered as the owner of much sacred 
property; so that sacred property and the property of thq state 


19 Cic. ad Attic, v. 16. 

80 Tertull. Apolog. 13. The indic- 
tion by capita, which from the time of 
Diocletian, as it appears, and more 
particularly after Constantine the First, 


caused great oppression in the Roman 
empire, was not a poll tax, but a tax 
upon landed property, cattle, and 
slaves. 

£1 Pseud-Aristot. CEcon. 2, 14. 
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Tequently coincide. But whatever may have been the right by 
vhich sacred property of this description was held, the original 
Object for which the sacred demesnes (refxevri) had been set 
ipart was retained, viz. that the sacrifices and the other expenses 
should be defrayed out of the proceeds; for which purpose, 
unless the cultivation of it was prohibited by some malediction, 
it was always leased out 98 . The property of the state and of the 
corporations or temples consisted either in pastures for cattle, or 
in forests, over which particular inspectors (uXoypol) were set* J , 
or in tillage-land, houses, salt-works, water 84 , mines, &c. : what 
number of possessions of this kind belonged to the state of 
Athens, besides the property of the temples and the several 
corporations, it is impossible now to ascertain. The demesnes 
which once belonged to the kings, cannot be supposed to have 
come into the possession of the state after the abolition of the 
kingly office; it is more probable that they remained the private 
property of the royal family; much land indeed became the 
property of the state by confiscation, conquest, and ancient pos- 
session; but they frequently sold the confiscated, and lost the 
conquered territory. 

All property, both of corporations and of the state, as well 
such as was sacred as such as was not (Upa /cal oaca and 
SrjpLocna), was leased out either permanently or for a term of 
years; and the rent accruing to the state was made over to a 
farmer-general. The latter fact is most distinctly seen from 
the instance of Cephisius, mentioned by Andocides 95 : this 


22 Ilarpocrat. in v. ana ptcrOcopdrcov^ 
referring to Isocrat. Areopag. 1 1 . Ex- 
amples of this occur in many inscrip- 
tions. 

23 Aristot. Polit. vi. 8. 

24 An instance of sacred institutions 
possessing property in water occurs in 
Strabo xiii. p. 442, which refers to 
Asia. At Byzantium the salt and 
fisheries belonged to the stato ; at 
Athens, in part at least, to the deini. 
[The latter assertion appears to rest 
upon an erroneous reading in an in- 
scription ; see Note A at the end of the 


book. — T ransl.] 

25 De Myst. p. 45. K rjtyiaios fitv 
ovroat npi.dp.cvos wvrjv ck rot) Bqpoalov 
ray ck ravrrjs cniKapnlas rtov cv rfj yjj 
(scil. drjpoo-iq) yea>pyovvra>v evcvrjKovra 
pvds ck \c£as 9 ov Kare(3a\c rfj ndXci teal 
Kfpvycv' cl ydp fjX6cv y cBcBcr av cv rip 
£v\(p’ 6 yap vopo8 ovrcosctx* wplav clvai 
rrfv [r*l /3ovX^,6 y Bv npiapcvos rcXos pr) 
KarafidXjjy Bciv els rd £vXov. The words 
cv rfj yfj have been suspected, but they 
appear to be genuine; Sluiter’s con- 
jectures are wholly inadmissible. 
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person had taken a lease from the state, by virtue of which he 
collected a tax of 90 minas from the cultivators of the public 
lands, and was to pay over this money to the state. In like 
manner a farmer of the pasturage money (vofieavrfs, scrip - 
turarius) existed in Orchomenus 88 , as well as in the Roman 
empire, who collected the duty from individuals: the state, for 
the sake of avoiding trouble, and of obviating the necessity of 
any paid officers, collected none of its own revenues directly, 
with the exception of the fines and the extraordinary war taxes; 
whereas in the case of the property of temples and corporations, 
the duty was never leased to a farmer-general. 

At Athens the rent appears to have been usually fixed in 
money; exceptions, however, occur in leases which were held 
by the tenants on condition of paying a tithe, or of furnishing 
certain sacrifices for a particular temple, and also in the case of 
certain kinds of property which were burdened with an obli- 
gation to pay a tax of a tenth to the state, probably because 
they had originally been public property, and been transferred 
to private individuals as usufructuary possessors; these tithes 
of the produce were sold by the state to a farmer-general* 7 . We 
find that in other countries besides Attica, payments of rent in 
kind were of very frequent occurrence in ancient days. Thus, 
for example, they occur in the Heraclean tables, which contain 
a lease of the property of the temple of Bacchus and Minerva 
Polias granted by the state. 

The duration of leases was probably very unequal in different 
cases; the Orcliomenians, in an instance which has been pre- 
served to our days, granted the usufructuary right to the public 
pastures for a term of four years; the demus of Pireeus let its 
property for ten years. Upon the whole, however, we have not a 
sufficient number of individual cases to enable us to draw any 
general inference; for the number of accounts upon this ques- 
tion which we now possess, is extremely scanty ; and we have 


M Corp. Inscript. No. 1569. Thu- 
cydides (v. 53) mentions that the Epi- 
daurians paid a duty of this kind to 
the Pythian Apollo. 


27 The only mention that I have ad 
yet met with of a similar tax of a 
tenth belonging to the state, occurs in 
Corp. Inscript. No. 76* 
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scarcely any information on the subject of lettings, except those 
which regard the sacred property of the state. An example, in 
addition to that quoted from Andocides, is given by JElian**, 
who relates, that Athens had let the public domains of the 
Eubcean Chalcis, with the exception of the land dedicated to 
Minerva, and necessarily of that which had been granted 
to the cleruchi: the public documents of this transaction 
were preserved at Athens in inscriptions set up in front of the 
royal porch. 

Over many possessions of this kind separate officers were 
placed, as, for instance, the managers chosen from among the 
Areopagites (eV^cX^ral, iinyvoy/jLoves), who were appointed 
to the care of the sacred olive-trees ( '/xopicu ), the produce of 
which was paid as a rent* 9 . According to Demosthenes 80 , it 
was the duty of the demarch to enforce payment of the rent for 
the property of the temples ; this statement however doubtless 
refers only to the property of the demi. Other rents were 
received by officers employed by the state or the temples, 
according as they arose either from public or sacred property. 
As prior to the introduction of the demarchs, the naucrari per- 
formed the duties of this office, we find that the exaction of the 
public monies, as well as the letting of the public property, are 
enumerated among their duties 31 . 

Xenophon expressly mentions houses among the tenements 
which were rented from the state 3 *; the same description of 


88 Y. H. vi. 1. It may be also 
thought that the revenue from public 
lands in Attica is signified in Thucyd. 
vi. 91, by the words air6 yrjs ; but the 
incomes received by private indivi- 
duals from their estates may be under- 
stood there with equal reason. 

Lys. Apolog. vrrip rot) o-tjtcov p. 
260. Comp. Markland’s notes, p. 269, 
282. The decree of the Emperor Ha- 
drian, with regard to the payment of 
the third or eighth part of the pro- 
duce of the olive-trees (Corp. Inscript. 
No. 855) refers not to public but to 
private property, of which that part 


was to be allotted to the public use, 
and was of course to be paid for. It 
is therefore a forced sale to the state 
of Athens, as was the case in the 
Roman empire with wine and corn in 
the time of the emperors. Cf. Bur- 
mann. de Yectig. P. R. 3. 

80 Cont. Eubulid. p. 1318, 20. 

81 Ammon, in v. vavK\jjpoi t Phot, in 
v. vavKpapoi . 

c8 De Yectig. 4, rtptvrj, it pa , ohctar. 
The middle word is obscure. Might 
not the revenue derived from the sa- 
crifices have been let iu farm, and been 
signified by the word hpd {sacra, tem- 


x 
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property was also sometimes held by sacred corporations, and 
let by them to tenants, having been in many cases derived from 
free-gift or confiscation. Thus the temple of Apollo at Delos 
let property of this kind together with its other domains 88 ; and 
other bodies probably did the same. The Mendeeans, says the 
author of the (Economics 84 , applied the harbour duties and 
other taxes to the uses of government ; the taxes on land and 
houses they did not collect, but kept an account of those who 
possessed such property; and when there was a want of sup- 
plies, they raised it from these debtors, who profited by this 
indulgence, having had the use of the money in the mean time, 
without paying any interest. From this it has been inferred 
that both a land and a house tax existed; but it is evident that 
the writer only means the public lands which were held in lease 
from the state, and that the rent was left unpaid without interest, 
in order that a fund might accumulate which could be used on 
occasion of need, and at the same time a greater profit be allowed 
to the tenants. It may be moreover observed that the houses 
at Athens were let to contractors ( vav/cXrjpoi ) ; which name also 
signifies landlords ( araOfAovxot ) ; for they afterwards sublet the 
houses to lodgers, in the same manner as private proprietors 84 . 
This is probably the meaning of the singular expression of the 
grammarians 88 , who state, that persons were called by the same 
appellation (vavtcXypoi), who were hired to attend to the collec- 
tion of the house-rent. The truth is, that the subletting was 
transferred to them as contractors, from which they obtained 
their profit, and so far they might be considered as hired ser- 
vants of the proprietor. It has been already remarked that the 
tenants of houses paid their rent to the state by prytaneas, and 
not by the month 37 ; whether however in every prytanea, or 
only in some prytaneas, as the other farmers of duties, I will 
not attempt to decide. 

All these lands were let by auction to the highest bidder; and 


pies or sacrifices) I At least the theatre 
Was let oat in this manner, which to a 
certain point was sacred property. 

88 Corp. Inscript. No. 158, § 4. 

84 2, 21, ed. Schneid. 


39 Comp, above book i. ch. 24. 

80 Harpocrat. Suid. Ammon. Lex. 
Seg. p. 282, Ac. 

87 i. 24. 
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for this purpose the conditions of lease were previously engraved 
upon stone, and fixed up in public. The names of the lessees 
could be subsequently added ; so that the document which had 
been originally exhibited then became a lease, or, if not, a fresh 
agreement was afterwards set up. 

A notice or advertisement, the date of which is either Olymp. 
114, 4, or 115, 3 (b.c. 321 or 318), mutilated at the end, by 
which the demus Piraeus offers some property to be let, may, 
as far as it is intelligible, be translated nearly word for word as 
fallows 38 . 

“ In the Archonship of Archippus, Phrynion being Demarch. 

“ The Pireeans let Paralia and Halmyris and the Theseum 
and all the other sacred lands, upon the following conditions. 
That the tenants for more than 10 drachmas are to give suffi- 
cient security for the payment of the rent, and those for less 
than 10 drachmas are to provide a surety, whose property shall 
be liable for the same. Upon these conditions they let the 
lands tax and duty free. And if any property-tax be imposed 
upon the farms according to their valuation, the burghers will 
pay it. The tenants shall not be allowed to remove wood or 
earth from the Theseum and the other sacred lands, nor [da- 
mage] whatever wood there is in the farm. The tenants of the 
Thesmophorium and the Schcenus and the other pasture lands, 
shall pay half the rent in Hecatombceon (the first month), and 
the other half in Posideon (the sixth month). The tenants 
occupying Paralia and Halmyris and the Theseum, and any 
other grounds that there may be, shall cultivate them for the 
first nine years in whatever manner they please, and is accord- 
ing to custom ; but in the tenth year they shall plough the half 
of the land, and no more, so that the succeeding tenant will be 
able to begin preparing the soil from the 16th of Anthesterion 
And if he shall plough more than half, the excess of the produce 
shall be the property of the burghers.” After this there fol- 
lows a stipulation that the tenant shall receive a house con- 
nected with4>ne of the farms in good repair. 

In another fragment containing conditions of lease, in one 


38 See Note A at the end of the book. 
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of which a tribe proposes to let some lands, probably sacred 
lands 89 , the payment of the rent is divided into three instal- 
ments, at the beginning of the year, in the seventh and in the 
eleventh month. The theatres were let in the same manner as 
landed property, a proof of which is given in another Pircean 
inscription 40 . According to this document, the lessee of the 
theatre is bound to keep the building in proper repair, for which 
reason he is called the chief architect 41 ; his receipts were doubt- 
less derived from the entrance-money of such citizens as were 
furnished with it by the state, and of all aliens, who had not, like 
the ambassadors, free admission. The rent paid by the tenant 
of the theatre of Pireeus, was, in the instance which has come 
down to us, 3300 drachmas : the demus of Pireeus, as owner 
of the theatre, presents with crowns the lessees and a person 
named Theiaeus, who had succeeded in increasing the rent by 
300 drachmas 4 *. 

Another item deserving of mention is the money bearing 
interest, which not the state only, but temples, and perhaps also 
corporations, were possessed of. Thus from the funds belong- 
ing to the Delian Apollo, large sums of money had been lent to 
states, and bankers, or other private individuals 48 ; some Corcy- 
reean nobles consecrated a considerable sum for sacred uses, that 
the interest which it produced might be expended in the cele- 
bration of games to Bacchus 44 ; and the temple of Delphi also 
appears, according to Demosthenes, to have lent out some of 
the sacred money 45 . 


89 Corp. Inscript. No. 104. 

40 Corp. Inscript. No. 102. 

41 Comp, above book ii. ch. 13. 

48 At the end of the inscription the 
names of the farmers, and how much 
each gave, are mentioned : the wtnjral 
are, Aristophanes with 600 drachmas, 
Melesias with 1100, Arethusius with 


500, and CEnophon with 1100 drach- 
mas. 

48 Corp. Inscript. No. 158. 

44 Corp. Inscript. No. 1845. 

45 Demosth. c. Mid. p. 561, in the 
account of the Alcmseonidse. Of this 
fact, however, Herodotus (v. 62 sqq.) 
knew nothing. 
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Chapter III. 

Revenue arising from the Mines of the State . 

The mines (/ tiraWa ) belonging to the state of Athens were 
partly native and partly foreign. 

The former were the silver mines of Laurium 48 , from which 
the nation derived very considerable advantages, as by their 
means Themistocles first raised the naval force of Athens to a 
state of importance. They extended from coast to coast, in a 
line of seven English miles, from Anaphlystus to Thoricus. 
The working of them had been commenced at an early period, 
and it appears to have been very profitable in the time of The- 
mistocles; they had however become less productive in the age 
of Socrates and Xenophon, and before the age of Strabo had 
been so entirely exhausted, that in his time they only used the 
earth which had been previously extracted, together with the 
old scoriae, and all farther mining was discontinued. The ores 
contained silver and lead, with zinc, and possibly copper ; but 
no gold, at least not enough to allow the ancients, with their 
imperfect processes of separation, to have extracted it with 
profit. At Thoricus spurious emeralds occurred in combination 
with the ore ; also the cinnabar, which was found there, and the 
Athenian sil, a substance much prized for dyeing, were equally 
valuable. The mines were worked with shafts and adits, and by 
the removal of whole masses, so that supports alone (fMeo-oKpcveh) 
were left standing. The processes of fusion carried on in the 
furnaces appear, upon the whole, to have been the same as those 
employed in the other mines which were worked in ancient 
times. The people or the state was sole proprietor of the mines; 
but they were never worked at the public expense, nor did the 
state ever let them for a term of years, like other landed pro-, 
perty; portions of them were sold or demised to individuals 
with the reservation of a perpetual rent, and these leases were 


46 See the Dissertation on the Silver Mines of Laurion, [at the end, of the 
volume.] 
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transferred from one person to another by inheritance, sale, and 
every kind of legal conveyance. The sale of the mines (that is, 
of the right of working them) was managed by the poletoe ; this 
right was purchased at an appointed price, in addition to which 
the possessor paid the twenty-fourth part of the net produce as 
a perpetual tax. The purchase-money was paid directly to the 
state; the metal rents were in all probability let to a farmer- 
general. The amount of the money obtained from both sources 
(to which must also be added a small income accruing to the 
state from the market and the public buildings,) necessarily 
depended on a variety of circumstances ; such for example as 
the number of mines let in the course of the year, the compara- 
tive richness or poverty of the veins discovered, or the degree of 
activity with which the mining was carried on. In the time of 
Socrates, these mines produced less than at an earlier period : 
when Themistocles proposed to the Athenians to apply the 
money accruing from the mines to the building of ships, instead 
of dividing it, as before, among the people, the annual receipts 
appear to have amounted to 30 or 40 talents; although the 
accounts relating to this point are extremely obscure and uncer- 
tain. Citizens and isoteles were alone entitled to the posses- 
sion of mines. The number of the possessors was evidently 
considerable ; and, like the agriculturists, they were considered 
as a separate class of producers ; sometimes they possessed 
several shares, sometimes only one. The common price of a 
single share was a talent, or rather more; occasionally several 
partners occur as the joint possessors of a mine. The manual 
labour was performed by slaves, either belonging to the pos- 
sessors of the mines or hired; the slaves thus employed by the 
mine-proprietors were extremely numerous, and although the 
cheapness of their labour diminished the expenses of mining, the 
improvements of art in facilitating and abridging the processes 
of labour were retarded. The security of this possession was 
firmly guaranteed by severe laws ; and the rights of the state 
were strictly maintained. There was a mining law (jteraWitcbs 
vofios), and a peculiar course of legal proceedings in cases relat- 
ing to mines (SUac peraKkiicaX), which, for the greater encou- 
ragement of the mine-proprietors, were in the time of Demos- 
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thenes annexed to the monthly suits. The mines were also free 
from property taxes, and did not subject the possessor to the 
performance of liturgies, nor were they transferred in the avrl- 
Soais, or exchange of property; immunities, which did not 
arise from any wish to encourage the working of mines, but 
were founded upon the nature of their tenure from the state ; 
for they were considered as public property let to usufructuary 
possessors in consideration of a fixed rate of payment, like the 
duties paid by the farmers ; and no property which was not 
freehold, and exempt from rent or duty, subjected the posses- 
sor to liturgies and property taxes. 

In what manner the stone quarries were regulated, in which 
the finest varieties of marble were found 47 , and which by the 
ancients 48 were also considered as mines, I have been unable to 
ascertain. 

That Athens usurped possession of the mines of her subject 
allies, cannot be assumed in conformity with the whole system 
of her foreign policy: we must suppose that they everywhere 
remained the property of the persons to whom they had belonged 
previously to the dominion of Athens. 

The mines in Thrace appear however to form an exception, 
and to have been immediately dependent upon Athens; it is 
probable that they were let in the same manner as the Athenian 
mines, although we have no certain information as to this point. 
The Thracian gold mines had been first worked by the Phoeni- 
cians, together with the mines of Thasos, and afterwards by the 
Thasians of Paros. The gold mines of Scapte Hyle upon the 
main-land brought to the state of Thasos an annual revenue of 
80 talents. Those of Thasos were less productive; but they 
yielded so large a sum, that the Thasians, with a complete free- 
dom from all land-taxes, derived from the mines of the island 
and of the continent, together with the custom duties collected 
in the harbours, and perhaps the rents of some lands in Thrace, 
an annual income of 200 or 300 talents 49 . When the Athenians 


47 Caryophilus de Marmoribus p. 4 
sqq. 

48 E. g. Strab. ix. p. 275; Pollux 


vii, 100. 

49 So Herodotus vi. 40, must be un- 
derstood. 
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had established themselves in Thrace, they entered into a contest 
with the Thasians for the possession of the mines and harbours 
of the main-land. Cimon captured 33 of their ships in a naval 
engagement, besieged and reduced the city, and gained for his 
country the coast, together with the gold mines 40 . Thus the 
Athenians obtained possession not only of Scapte Hyle, but 
also of other cities on the main-land, for which, as belonging to 
the Thasians, these islanders had, in the expedition of Xerxes, 
borne the expense of provisioning his army 51 : Stryme also, a 
Thasian commercial town 4 *, may be referred to this number, for 
which, when the power of Athens in those regions was broken, 
Thasos contended with Maronea 53 ; doubtless also Galepsus and 
CEsyme, colonies of the Thasians 44 ; likewise Datum, which was 
also a Thasian town, situated between Neapolis and Nestos, 
where the Athenians, at the same time that the battle against 
Thasos took place (Olymp. 79 , 1, b. c. 463), fought with the 
Edoni for the possession of the gold mines 45 . Crenides how- 
ever does not appear to have belonged to the Thasians in early 
times, although this town was under their dominion in the 
105th Olympiad (b.c. 360). It is highly probable that the 
Athenians at this time, as Thasos had before them, received 
the revenues of all these towns, as well as of the gold mines: 
the latter were perhaps partly granted to Athenian tenants, 
while some of the ancient possessors remained in undisturbed 
occupation. If as many names of proprietors of the Thracian, 
as of the Laurian mines, had been preserved, we should be able 
to speak with more certainty on this point; but the extent of 
our knowledge is, that Thucydides was possessed of gold mines 
in Thrace 66 . Even, however, with regard to Thucydides, it 
remains doubtful in what manner he became possessed of them. 
If they were situated at Scapte Hyle (at which place Thucy- 
dides lived, wrote, and died in exile 57 , after it had passed from 


40 Plutarch. Cim. 14; Thucyd. i. 
100, 101 ; Diod. xi. 70. 

51 Herod, vii. 18. 

Herod, vii. 118; Suid. in. v. 

Irpvprj. 

*» The Epistle of Philip in the Ora- 
tion attributed to Demosthenes. 


Thuc. iv. 107. Concerning Ga- 
lepsus comp, also v. 6. 

** Herod, ix. *Jb\ cf. Thuc. i. 100, 
iv. 102 ; Diod. xi. 70 ; xii. 68; Pausan. 
i. 29, 4. 

M Thuc. iv. 105. 

67 Plutarch. Cim. 4, and in the 
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under the dominion of Athens), they could not have made part 
of the inheritance of Hegesipyle, the daughter of the king of 
Thrace 58 , from whom Thucydides was descended; for Scapte 
Hyle belonged not to Thrace, but to Thasos: it is more pro- 
bable that they were derived from Athens, after Cimon, Thucy- 
dides’ near relation, had conquered the Thasian territory: but 
the account most deserving of credit, is, that Thucydides 
obtained them by marriage with an inhabitant of Scapte Hyle, 
whose predecessors had been perhaps long in possession of 
them 59 . 


Chapter IV. 

The Custom Duties , and particularly the Duty of the Fiftieth , 
or Two per Cent . 

The custom duties were partly raised from the harbours, 
partly from the markets (air' epi roptov koX ayopas). The 
former word signified the places for wholesale trade in com- 
modities carried by sea, and the taxes there raised were custom 
duties upon exports and imports together with certain fees paid 
for foreign ships lying in the harbour. The markets were 
attended by the countrymen and retail-dealers ( ayopaloi , tcairr)- 
\ol ), and the revenues derived from these are the taxes upon 
the sale of goods consumed in the country, and the fees paid 
for the right of selling in the market 60 . The latter were pro- 
bably paid by aliens only, the citizens having liberty to sell 


Essay de Exilio, Marcellinus’ Life of 
Thucydides, p. 724, 729, in the great 
Leipsig edition of Thucydides. 

58 This is the opinion of Plutarch 
and Marcellinus, p. 722, although the 
contrary statement occurs in the latter 
writer, the life which bears his name 
being a mixture of different accounts. 
Hegesipyle was the wife of Miltiades 
the younger. 

59 Marcellin. p. 723. ’H yaycro 

y vvdiKa dnb iKanTrjs v\rjs rrjs &p$KT}s 
ir\ov<riav cr<f>6dpa kui ptraWa KOcrrj- 
pivrjv h rrj OpaKjj. 


60 Upon the difference between 
merchants (Jpnopoi) and retail dealers 
Salmasius treats at full length in his 
Book de Usuris. 1 only mention one 
important passage, Plat, de Itepub. ii. 
p. 370 E, sqq. Whether there were 
really two kinds of etnpoiia, for fo- 
reigners and natives (£m <bv and 
dariKov ), as is stated in Lex. Seg. p. 
208, seems to me doubtful. In tho 
same Lexicon, p. 255, in v. tmpcXijrrai, 
1 \ttik6v should be restored from Har- 
pocration. ’Epnbpiov ’A ttikov fre- 
quently occurs in Demosthenes. 
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their goods there without being subject to any tax. An exemp- 
tion from the custom duties was also granted in some instances 
to private individuals, probably however only for their own 
consumption; and the persons who possessed it must have 
been very few in number, for Demosthenes asserts in general of 
the immunity from duties (ariXeca) that it detracted nothing 
from the public revenue, whereas if it had been given to many 
persons, it must have considerably diminished the rent derived 
from this source* 1 . In addition to these taxes, all imports 
and exports were subject to a small duty of 2 per cent., or 
the fiftieth {irevT^KoaTrj ) ; the grammarians* 8 state expressly 
that all commodities imported into the Pireeus from foreign 
countries were subject to this duty: that this was the case with 
imported corn, and manufactured commodities, such as woollen 
garments, drinking- cups, and other vessels, we know for certain 
from ancient writers* 8 ; that it was paid upon exported cattle, 
and even on such as belonged to an Athenian theoria, we learn 
from the Sandwich inscription®*: and if the fiftieth had not 
been laid upon all exports, how could Demosthenes have referred 
to the books of the pentecostologi, to prove that the cargo 
of a ship which had cleared out from Athens, was only worth 
5500 drachmas* 5 ? Ulpian 6 ® affirms that arms were imported 
duty free; an assertion which is doubtless correct, if we under- 
stand it to refer only to arms which the soldiers used for pur- 
poses of war, but can hardly be true of those which were 
imported as saleable commodities; Ulpian^s testimonies gene- 
rally prove nothing, for they are merely inferences from pas- 
sages of Demosthenes which he misunderstood. Concerning 
the import and export by land, I have met with nothing except 
a passage which will be mentioned presently; they cannot 


81 Demosth. in Lept. § 21, ed. Wolf. 
Concerning the exemption from cus- 
tom duties see also book i. ch. Id. 
e * Etymol. in v. nevrrjKoa-ToXoyov- 

fjLevov , Lex. Seg. p. 297 J Lex. Seg. p. 
192,30. Neither Harpocration, Pol- 
lux, nor Photius, liave any thing of 
importance on the fiftieth. 


63 Orat. c. Near. p. 1363, 23; De- 
mosth. c. Mid. p. 558, 18. 

64 Corp. Inscript. No. 158. 

65 Demosth. c. Phorm. p. 909. The 
export duty is called napayaryiov in 
Philippides the comic poet, Pollux ix. 
90. [Mein. Fr. Com. Gr. vol. iv.. p.472.] 

66 Ad Demosth. c. Mid. ut sup. 
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indeed have been considerable; for in Greece, and Athens in 
particular, the intercourse with other states was chiefly carried 
on by sea. The duty was paid upon imported commodities at 
the unlading* 7 : and upon exported commodities probably at the 
shipping; it was collected by the pentecostologi, who have been 
mentioned already® 8 , in money and not in kind, as is proved by 
the Sandwich inscription, and by the circumstance that the 
value of the commodities was entered in the books of the custom 
duties. As the duty upon corn ( Trevr^Koarr) tov <t(tov ), 
which was only imposed at the importation, was leased out to 
individuals, 9 ® the fiftieth must have been sold in separate lots to 
several farmers, according to some very general distinction of 
the commodities. 

To ascertain what sum the state annually received from the 
fiftieth, is*a problem of difficult solution. If the imported corn 
amounted annually to about a million medimni, as has been 
assumed in a former part of this work*; and if the price of a 
medimnus is taken upon an average at 3 drachmas (although it 
is not known upon what principles the custom-house valuation 
was made), the farmer of the corn duty received 10 talents a 
year, of which a part must be deducted for his trouble, the 
expense of collection, and profit. 

With regard -to other commodities little information can be 
afforded. The only passage on the amount of the fiftieth occurs 
in the speech of Andocides concerning the mysteries 70 , but it 


87 Demosth. Paragr. c. Lacrit. p. 
932, 25 sqq. Plaut. Trinumm. iv. 4, 15, 
where however the Roman custom 
may be meaih. 

88 Besides other passages already 
quoted with a different view, compare 
upon this point Athen. ii. p. 49 C. 

88 Orat. c. Ne®r. ut sup. 

* Book i. ch. 15. 

70 P. 65 sqq. This passage has for 
the most part been rightly corrected 
by Reiske. Cf. Valck. Diat. Eurip. 
p. 293, and Sluiter’s Lect. Andocid. p. 
158 sqq. Agyrrhius must evidently 
be read instead of Argyrius; fyx 


(U should be altered to dpxwrjf* and 
then write perea-xov & a ^ T< ^ and Xevurjv. 
T6nos is manifestly a gloss, and should 
be omitted, and read ovs, and then 
oXiyov for oXiyov from the Breslau 
MS. The words ws rroWov 3(iov are an 
interpretation of olov t and they appear 
to me to be a gloss. Concerning yvmvat 
I will not decide. I believe however 
that it might be understood if taken for 
mare yvmvat ; if not, mare must be 
added, or the word be altered to yvdvres. 
’Ait (Xacras teal l would alter with 
Reiske into arreXacras 8c, a various 
reading, which Sluiter quotes from a 
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admits of so much doubt in the interpretation, that it will be 
better to let him speak in his own words. “ For this Agyr- 
rliius, this model of excellence, was two years ago chief farmer of 
the fiftieth, which he purchased for 30 talents; and all those 
persons who were collected round him under the white poplar, 
had a share in the concern. Upon their characters it is unne- 
cessary for me to make any comment. Their object in assem- 
bling there was, as far as I can judge, both to receive money for 
not bidding higher, and to have a share in the profits, when the 
duty was sold under its proper price. Afterwards when they 
had gained 2 talents, and discovered that the concern was of 
considerable value, they all combined together, and, giving the 
others a share, they purchased the same duty for 30 talents; 
then, as no one offered a higher sum, I myself went to the 
senate, and bid against them, until I obtained it for 36 talents. 
Then having driven away these persons, and provided sureties 
for myself, I collected the required sum, and paid it to the 
state: nor was I a loser by the speculation, for the sharers in it 
even made a small profit. Thus I was the means of preventing 
these persons from dividing among themselves 6 talents of the 
public money.” According to this account the lease was taken 
by companies: Agyrrhius, and afterwards Andocides, had an 
association of this kind: at the head of each company there 
was a chief farmer (apx<bv 77 ?), by whose name it was called. It 
was sold to the highest bidder by the poletee, with the proviso 
of the approbation of the senate, near the white poplar tree: in 


manuscript, and is also the reading of 
the Breslau MS. Lastly, ph should 
be added after /Spaced from the Bres- 
lau MS., and the colon after /xerao-- 
x6vt€s changed into a comma. 'Apxvvijs 
has passed into the grammarians from 
this passage. Etymol. and Lex, Seg. 
p. 202. *Apx«»^r, o apxw o>vt)s ovri- 

votrovv scil. irpayparof, for example 
r«X ov9. Hesychius ’Ap^coi^f 6 nporj- 
yovp.€vos cpyoXdjSwv, as has been rightly 
corrected. To this also the narrrjKoor- 
rapxos belongs (as a friend has cor- 
rected for rrfPTrjKovrapxos) in Lex. Seg. 


p. 297> o clpx<*v t rjs TrevnjKou-rrjs TOV 
rcKovs Kai r&v TrevrrjKocrrcctv ( 1 . ntvrr]- 
kqcttw&v). Cf. Phot, pi 301. With 
regard to the emendation afterwards 
proposed in the text of for duo, which 
was first edited by Reiske, it may be 
observed that it is confirmed by Slui- 
ter’s and the Breslau MS., which read 
rpia for Bvo : it was no doubt originally 
written n, from which II and III could 
easily be derived [Tp/a is also the 
reading of four manuscripts collated 
by Bekker, Orat. Att. vol. i. p. 142.] 
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this instance however it was not the tax on any particular com- 
modity, but the fiftieth in general, which therefore these persons 
had on this occasion farmed in one lot, and not divided into 
separate portions. Agyrrhius held the lease in the third year 
before the delivery of the speech ; Andocides received it in the 
following year, for he took it from Agyrrhius, and in the next 
succeeding year was involved by the party of this person in the 
law suit concerning the mysteries. It has been incorrectly 
supposed, that a three years’ lease is intended, a meaning of 
which the expression of the writer does not admit 71 . Andocides 
indeed says, according to the present reading, that Agyrrhius 
and his company had made a profit of 2 talents: he himself 
offered 6 talents more than the former company; but unless he 
wished to expose himself to evident loss, the highest offer he 
could make, was what the company of Agyrrhius had paid and 
gained at the former letting. From this it might be supposed, 
that these 2 talents were an annual profit; and that the com- 
pany of Agyrrhius had gained 6 talents in three years, with a 
rent of 30 talents, which in that case must have been a three 
years’ rent; for Andocides states that the three years’ profit 
upon this rent, was as much as 36 talents. But, not to men- 
tion that the idiom of the language compels us to understand a 
letting which was taken for the third year before the delivery of 
the speech, and not a three years’ lease, it is not possible that 
an orator should have made use of such inaccurate language, as 
to state the rent for three years, and the profit of the lessee only 
for one, without marking the difference. It is better to correct 
the number, which is for other reasons uncertain, and to sup- 
pose that the profit of the company of Agyrrhius was 6 talents 
instead of 2. Moreover, if this profit and the rent were for 
three years, the fiftieth would be extraordinarily low, particu- 
larly when we consider the export of corn, although even this 
did not compose the largest part of the whole receipts; the 
other exports and imports, of cattle and other necessaries, salt 


71 De Pauw (Reclierches Philos, 
vol. i. p. 356) understood it to mean a 
rent for three years ; Manso (Sparta, 


vol. ii . p. 604) for one year. T piToveros 
means the third year before, or two' years 
ago. 
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fish and flesh, oil, wine, honey, hides, leather, wood, metals, 
vessels, ointment, rigging, and other kinds of raw and manu- 
factured commodities, would have* far exceeded the amount of 
the duty upon corn: the slaves also must have produced a con- 
siderable sum, upon whom, as was the case in the Roman 
customs, an import duty was also levied 78 . And if the fiftieth, 
inclusive of the cost of collection, only produced about 14 
talents a year, the value of the commodities imported and 
exported could not have amounted to more than 700 talents, 
which is evidently too small a sum. In addition to this, the 
only duty of which we know with certainty the duration of the 
lease, viz. the tax upon prostitutes, was only let for a term of 
one year. We must therefore suppose, that the same was the 
case with the general letting of the other duties, and assume, 
according to the words of Andocides himself, that the fiftieth 
produced to the state from 30 to 36 talents a year; so that the 
imports and exports, allowing for the profit of the letting and 
the cost of collection, amounted to about 2000 talents 78 . It 
must however be remembered, that at this period Athens was 
not in a flourishing condition, as it was the first years after the 
anarchy : in prosperous times the custom duties were probably 
far more productive. 

In several other countries the custom duties were equally 
considerable, and in some places they yielded a much larger 
sum. In Macedonia the harbour duty was generally let for 20 
talents; Callistratus raised the rent to 40 talents, by lessening 
the amount of security; for whereas before his time, each 
person was obliged to furnish security amounting at the lowest 
to a talent, which none but the wealthy were able to procure, 
he permitted the farmer to give security only for the third part, 
or for whatever smallest portion of his rent he could persuade 
the people to accept security 74 . Can there be any doubt that a 
yearly lease is here meant? The harbour duty of Rhodes 
amounted before Olymp. 153, 4 (b.c. 165) to a million drachmas 

7i Lex. Seg. p. 297, 21, exports not very differently at ten mil- 

78 Barthdlemy (Anachanis, vol. iv. lions of livres. 
p. 605) reckons the annual imposts and 74 Aristot CEcon. 2, 22. 
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(166 talents) a year: after it had considerably fallen off, it still 
amounted to 150,000 drachmas (25 talents) 75 . Cersocleptes of 
Thrace received an annual income of 300 talents from the 
harbour duties, at times when commerce was not impeded 7 *. 

Whether Athens collected port duties in other countries, 
for example, in the harbours of Thasos, which she had obtained 
by conquest, or whether they were transferred to the states of 
the cleruchi, I am unable to decide. On the other hand, 
custom duties must necessarily have been established by land 
against Megaris and Boeotia; for at certain times a total pro- 
hibition existed against those countries: nothing determinate 
can however be ascertained. It is related of Oropus, upon the 
boundaries of Attica and Boeotia 77 , that the inhabitants were all 
plunderers and toll gatherers, and also raised a duty upon im- 
ported goods, being men of the most immoderate avarice. This 
might certainly be referred to a duty paid upon entrance into 
the country, which the Boeotians and the Athenians had at 
different times collected at this spot: but as Oropus was 
situated on the sea, and as the importation from Euboea into 
Attica originally went by way of Oropus, the meaning remains 
uncertain. 


Chapter V. 

The Harbour Duties, and the Duty of a Hundredth, or One per Cent. 
The Market Tolls. 

In addition to the fiftieth which was imposed upon imports and 
exports, it is probable that a separate duty was levied upon all 
vessels (whether they were unladen or not) for the use of the 
harbours, which had caused so large an expense to Athens ; as 
we know that a duty was collected for permission to deposit 
commodities in the warehouses and magazines 78 . A harbour 


75 Polyb. xxxi. 7, 12. 

79 Demoeth. c. Aristocrat, p. 657 » 9. 
77 Dicasarchus in the Description of 
Greece, and the verses of Xenon which 
lie has preserved. [See Meineke, Fr. 


Com. Gr. vol. iv. p. 506. — Tbaksl.] 

78 From Xenophon's proposals (de 
Vectig.3,) we are justified in assuming 
that this was the usual custom. 
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duty (eXXt/ieVtov) and collectors of the harbour duty (eWifievur- 
ral) are often mentioned. The latter, however, appear to have 
been considered by Pollux 79 as identical with the pentecosto- 
logi. The pentecostologi at Athens, like the collectors of the 
harbour duties in the Bosporus and elsewhere, and the Roman 
portitores, examined the goods, valued them, and entered them 
jn their books 80 : the term harbour duty is however a general 
expression, which also comprehends import and export duties^ 
as in the case of the harbour duty of the Rhodians. Neverthe- 
less this fact does not prove that a separate duty was not im- 
posed for the use of the harbour. I am induced to assume the 
reality of such an impost, by two apparent traces of its exist- 
ence. In a fragment of Eupolis 81 , a harbour duty is mentioned 
which was to paid before the passenger embarked: it thus 
appears that a duty was imposed in the harbour, even upon 
individuals. In Xenophon’s Essay upon the State of Athens 88 , 


79 viii. 132. Other passages in the 
grammarians, e. g. Lex. Seg. p. 251, 
give no definite information concerning 
the ellimenistm. 

80 Demosth. c. Fhorm. p. 917, 10, 
cf. Jul. Afric. Cost. p. 304. 

81 Ap. Poll, ix. 30. ’EX Xifxeviov, & 
fiovveu npiv etcrftrjvai ere del. Eler^rjvm 
can evidently be only understood of 
going on board a ship, as KUhn has 
already remarked. 

w i. 17* Schneider (Opuseul. Xe- 
noph. p.93) considers this hundredth to 
be a custom duty, which was after- 
wards succeeded by the twentieth. 
Neither to this notion however, nor to 
that of Manso (Sparta, vol. ii. p. 496), 
can I accede. With regard to the 
twentieth, of which I have given the 
true explanation in chap. 6, Manso 
(p. 602) understands it to be an in- 
creased custom duty upon commo- 
dities levied in the Piraeus ; he com- 
bines however passages which have 
no reference to one another. Among 
other things, he assumes that the 
Athenians only remitted to the allies 
that part of the tribute which was in- 


creased by Alcibiades, which he incor- 
rectly states at 300 talents, and that 
instead of it, a custom duty was col- 
lected in the Piraeus. This duty was 
not however levied upon the allies 
alone, but upon all traders, whether 
Athenians, allies, or not ; and who 
compelled the allies to come to the Pi- 
raeus with their commodities ? Athens 
would manifestly by this increased 
duty in the Piraeus have injured her 
own imports, and raised the prices of 
commodities, which would have been 
against her own interest. The twen- 
tieth was not collected in the Piraeus, but 
in the countries of the allies. Manso 
again, proceeding upon the amount of 
tho fiftieth, calculates the increased 
duty at 90 talents : but is it conceiv- 
able that the Athenians would have 
established a duty producing only 90 
talents, part of which moreover was 
before received, instead of the tributes 
which brought in so large an income, 
in order to increase their revenues, 
and yet, while it caused a precisely 
opposite effect, have allowed the twen- 
tieth to exist for so long a period! 
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it is remarked that the necessity of trying their causes in Athens, 
to which the allies were subject, increased the productiveness of 
the hundredth (e/caToo-T^) in the Pirceus. We are not justified 


Enough however of these errors. I 
may observe that with this a main 
argument of Schneider’s falls to the 
ground, that the Treatise upon the 
State of Athens is as old as this pe- 
riod, and consequently not the pro- 
duction of Xenophon. 

I have already remarked in book i. 
ch. 8 , that I will not answer for its 
being the work of Xenophon; but 
the proofs to the contrary I con- 
sider as insufficient. That the domi- 
nion of the sea did not belong to 
Athens after the 93rd Olympiad (n.c. 
405) is not entirely true. The battle 
of Cnidos brought subject allies again 
under the power of Athens (book iii. 
ch. 17), and why should not the Athe- 
nians have again introduced their com- 
pulsory jurisdiction ? Isocrates (Arco- 
pag. 1 ) speaks in the most unambiguous 
manner of the naval dominion of the 
Athenians and of their numerous allies 
after the victories of Timotheus: clprj- 
vtjp he Kal to. 7 re pi rrjv xa>pav diyovcrrjs, 
Kal Tcov Kara OdXaaaav dp^overrfs, en 
he avppa\ovs e\ov(rqSy noXXovs pev 
rovs erotpovs 17 / 10 /, fjv rt hejjy ftotjOr}- 
aovraSy noXv he rrXetovs rovs ras ervv- 
ra£eis vjroreXovvras Kal ro npooTar- 
ropevov 7roiovvras. It is certainly 
remarkable that the tributes should be 
called (f)6poi ; the name <tvvto£is was 
not however introduced till Olymp. 
100, 4 ( b . c . 377): Xenophon may 
either have written this treatise a short 
time before, or, as appears to me more 
probable, the ancient and customary 
expression was retaiued in use later. 
Comp, book iii. ch. 17. 

That the tributes were valued every 
four years is also an account to which 
it is difficult to assign its proper place, 
particularly in reference to earlier 
times. According to book iii ch. 11 


and 15, the tributes were not altered 
until the 89th Olympiad ( b . c . 424), 
and about Olymp. 91, 2 ( b . c . 415) they 
were entirely abolished, and changed 
into a custom duty, in which state 
they remained until the dissolution of 
the wliolfe connexion by the battle of 
ACgospotamos. Here then it might 
bo preferable to understand the times 
after the battle of Cnidos, or after the 
100 th Olympiad (n.c. 377). When the 
author speaks of the Athenians giving 
up their own country, wo are indeed 
forcibly reminded of the first period of 
the Peloponnesian war; but is it not 
possible that ideas of this kind may 
have been principles which were de- 
rived from the earlier history of 
Athens? 

But the most singular passage of 
all is the assertion of the writer, that it 
was not allowed to ridicule the people 
of Athens in comedies, but only indi- 
viduals. In tho Knights of Aristo- 
phanes, which was acted in Olymp. 
88 , 4 ( b . c . 424), and in the Wasps, 
which was not brought forward till 
later, the people, as Schneider remarks, 
is ridiculed; but for this reason to 
attribute to this writing a greater 
antiquity than Olymp. 88 , 4, would 
be a bold assumption, nor would it 
indeed be of much service. Aristo- 
phanes had previously ridiculed the 
state in the Babylonians (see Acharn. 
502, and the scholiast), and likewise 
in the Achameaus, though qualified 
with an apology which was produced 
by particular circumstances, that he 
only speaks against individuals, and 
not against the state (vs. 514, 515). 
The freedom of comedy was indeed 
for a short tune abridged, particularly 
by a decree passed in Olymp. 85, 1 
( b . c . 440), which was however abro- 
Y 
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in assuming that this hundredth was an import duty, which was 
levied at a particular period in place of the fiftieth ; for we find 
the fiftieth mentioned both in the earlier time of Andocides 
(whose lease of the custom duties, as well as that of Agyrrhius, 
falls in the first years after the anarchy), and also in the time 
Demosthenes ; and an alteration in "this tax cannot be assumed 
without any proof. May we not suppose that another harbour 
duty was imposed in addition to the tax upon persons just men- 
tioned, amounting to one per cent, on the cargo ? The more 


gated in Olymp. 85, 4 (u.c. 437). 
(Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 67-) Ac- 
cording to the scholiast to Aristoph. 
Nub. 31, it was expressly prohibited to 
ridicule the archon in comedy: and 
according to the scholiast on Acharn. 
1149, Antimachus, at the time when 
he was choregus, had proposed a de- 
cree that no one should be ridiculed by 
name. All these accounts appear to 
refer to the law passed in the archon- 
ship of Morychides, and prove no more 
than that it was forbidden to attack 
anybody by name ; a prohibition which 
was not long in force. On the other 
hand, to ridicule the people, although 
Cleon threw it out as a reproach 
against Aristophanes (Acharn. 501), 
and it would naturally produce hatred 
against the poet, appears to have been 
always allowed until after the time of 
the anarchy. By this overthrow of 
the democracy the Athenian demus 
was rendered suspicious and mistrust- 
ful j and the parabasis, in which public 
matters were discussed, was omitted. 
Of this however want of space pre- 
vents me from treating; with regard 
to the passage in question, it agrees as 
well with the time which succeeded 
the anarchy as with the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war. 

Lastly, Schneider was justly sur- 
prised at the following passage : dXtyot 
8c rivts ra>v n(VT]T<ov Ka\ rcou 8rjfiorS>v 
MiifMpbovvTcu, teal ov8' ovroi, cap fxrf 8i& 
7To\xmpayfio<rvvrj v Ka\ 8ia to fore Xv 


ir\cop c\clp T °v &yp°v: which, it ap- 
pears, could not have been said after 
the ill treatment of Socrates by the 
comic poets, and least of all by Xeno- 
phon. If however Xenophon wrote 
this essay perhaps forty years after the 
representation of the Clouds, when all 
the circumstances of the times had 
been changed, was it necessary that he 
should refer to Socrates in an ironical 
account of the principles of the Athe- 
nians? And could the best friend of 
Socrates, or eVen Socrates himself, 
deny that he wished to raise himself 
above the people, he who came for- 
ward as the ameliorator of the people, 
and was not only a declared enemy of 
the demus, but entertained purely aris- 
tocratical principles? I may also make 
a remark upon the observation occur- 
ring in 1, 10, that slaves at Athens were 
not allowed to be beaten, for which 
regulation a false reason is ironically 
assigned. The true reason appears 
to have been forgotten at the time 
when the author wrote, namely, the 
war. (Aristoph. Nub. 7.) When the 
Clouds were acted, the circumstance 
was evidently new, and the reason well 
known. Consequently, this circum- 
stance likewise seems to prove that 
this writing had a later origin than the 
Clouds of Aristophanes at the earliest. 
I do not indeed consider the question 
to be set at rest by these arguments; 
but the space does not allow of a 
more detailed investigation. 
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strangers came to Athens, the greater was the intercourse ; if a 
larger number of vessels arrived, even without bringing any 
commodities for importation, the harbour duty was increased by 
the influx of foreigners. At the same time I only throw out 
this notion as a conjecture, for we know nothing certain of the 
hundredth. Aristophanes speaks of many taxes of a hundredth 
collected by Athens 88 , which, according to the scholiast, the 
states paid for the duties (r e\rj) ; an explanation more obscure 
than the thing explained. It is however possible that this small 
tax was levied in Attica upon several occasions, a question which 
we shall presently reconsider. 

Duties levied in markets are mentioned in Attica, as well as 
in other countries of Greece 84 , and were considered as a tax of 
importance, so that they could not have been mere fees paid 
for permission to erect booths. It is more probable that they 
were an excise duty upon all things sold in the market ; but in 
what manner the rate was estimated we are wholly unable to 
state. The grammarians 85 mention a tax upon sales (eiroovLov, 
iTrwvia), but they did not themselves know accurately what was 
its nature. Harpocration conjectures that it was the tax of a 
fifth ($ TrejjLTTTT]), a duty of which he appears to have obtained 
some knowledge from other sources 5 other grammarians copy 
this account from him 3 but, if we consider the moderate rate 
of the other duties, it is not credible that so high a tax should 
have been imposed upon all sales, which would have fallen 
chiefly upon the home consumption. In another account, which 
in all probability is equally founded on mere conjecture, certain 
duties of a hundredth are cited as instances of this tax. At 
Byzantium we meet with a tax of ten per cent, upon sales, but 
only imposed for the moment, and not intended for any long 


83 Vesp. 656. 

84 Xenoph. de Vectig. 4, Aristoph. 
Acharn. 904, ed. Invem. Demosth. 
Olynth. i. p. 15, 20. 

85 Pollux vii. 15. Harpocration, 
Suid. EtymoL Phavorinus. The fol- 
lowing less valuable statement occurs 
in Lex. Seg. p. 255, 'Enoovia ptv ra 


€7r\ rfi oivj) 7TpocrKaTa(3a.\\6peva } tocrrrcp 
(Karo aval rives. The sale of duties 
cannot here be meant, although the 
grammarian classes the KtjpvKeia, the 
pay of the criers at the sale of the 
duties, together with the «Vdma, the 
former being a fee which fit perhaps 
exacted in all sales by auetUm. 
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continuance 8 ® : other examples of large excise duties of this kind 
I omit to enumerate. 

Whether this tax was collected at the gates or in the market 
I do not find anywhere stated 8 ; toll-gatherers were, however, 
appointed for the collection of it. A story preserved in Zeno- 
bius and other compilers of proverbs 87 , of a countryman named 
Leucon, leads to this conclusion. The story is, that this Leu- 
con used to place leathern bottles of honey in a panier, upon 
the top of which he laid some barley, and brought it to Athens 
on an ass, which he represented to be loaded with nothing but 
barley. One day the ass fell down, and the toll-gatherers, 
coming to his assistance, discovered the honey, and seized it as 
contraband. This story indeed is in all probability a fiction, 
and did not actually happen to any Leucon. Leucon was an 
Athenian comic poet, perhaps the son of Iiagnon 88 , the con- 
temporary of Aristophanes and Pherecrates, and he had repre- 
sented the misfortune of the peasant upon the stage, in a play 
called the Ass which carried the leathern bottles . This does not 
however invalidate the argument; for even if it was not founded 
upon any real fact, it must, in order to be made the subject of a 
play, have been at least a possible occurrence according to the 
existing usages at Athens. 


80 Pseud- Aristot. CEcon. 2, 3, in the 
words rols S’ wvovp,€vois tl tra^av 
X<*pis TT)i Tiprjs didovai Imdl Karov, 
a The author mentions in the Ad- 
denda, that having left it undecided 
where the duty was paid upon goods 
that were brought for sale into the 
city, he afterwards considered that it 
was probably taken at the gates, and 
that the passage duty, or bia7rv\iov, re- 
fers to this. a The only account of it 
is found in Hesychius. AiairvXiov (as 
has been rightly corrected) re\os rt 
t rap’ ’AOrjvaiois ovtcus cVeaActro, where 
consult the notes of the commentators : 
the word is used in a somewhat differ- 
ent meaning in Pseud- Aristot. CEcon. 
ii. 2, 14, from whence it might be con- 
cluded that the money was only paid 


for passing through the gate; but 
at Athens the word might have had 
any other signification, and that the 
dianvXiov was some kind of admit- 
tance money, appears to me hardly 
conceivable.” 

° 7 Zenob. i. 74; Mich. Apost. ii. 68. 
Comp. Diogenianus and Suidas vol. i. 
p. 98. 

88 Suid. in v. AevKcav, and particu- 
larly Toup Emend, in Suid. vol. ii. p. 
262, ed. Leip. against the commenta- 
tors. Respecting the time at which 
he lived, see A then. viii. p. 343 C. 
His Qpdropts is quoted by Athenseus, 
Hesychius, Photius, and Suidas; the 
latter mentions two other pieces, *Oj/os 
and * A(TKo(f>opos ; both however are 
one, viz. *Ovos ao‘Ko(p6pos . 
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Chapter VI. 

The Duty of a Twentieth part . Tithes ; their different sorts. 

In addition to these regular duties, the Athenians began, about 
Olymp. 91, 2 (b.c. 415), to substitute in the room of the tri- 
butes, which up to this period had been periodically paid by 
the allies, a duty of a twentieth (el/coaTr)) upon all commodities 
exported or imported by sea in the states of the subject allies ; 
hoping to raise a greater revenue by that means than by the 
direct taxation of these states 89 : and it cannot be doubted that 
this tax, as Aristophanes mentions no less than 1000 tributary 
cities, must have produced a very considerable revenue. It 
was, according to the usual practice, let out in farm; the collec- 
tors had the name of eicostologi ( elKocrroXoyoiy °. From a 
reference made by Aristophanes in the comedy of the Frogs 
(Olymp. 93, 3, b.c. 405), to an unfortunate eicostologus, who 
sent some contraband commodities from ^Egina to Epidaurus, 
it may be inferred that this duty had not been abolished, but 
lasted until the end of the Peloponnesian war. 

But the tenth (Sefcdrrj) raised by the Athenians at Byzan- 
tium was a mere extortion. It was first imposed in Olymp. 92, f 
(b.c. 409), when Alcibiades, Thrasyllus, and the other Athe- 
nian generals who came from Cyzicus, fortified Chrysopolis in 
the territory of Chalcedon : a station for the reception of those 
duties {heKarevTrjpiov) was built, and thirty ships were sent out 
under two generals, in order to tithe the commodities on board 
all ships which came out of the Pontus, as Xenophon relates 91 . 
Polybius mentions the ships going to the Pontus ; both accounts 
are doubtless correct, and the tenth was levied upon the cargoes 
of vessels both coming in and going out of this sea. That this 


89 Thucyd. vii. 28. To this twen- 
tieth and to the Byzantine transit 
duties, which will be presently men- 
tioned, the following passage refers in 
Lex. Seg.p. 185,21, A cicarr) koi tiKOorf)' 
o\ 'AQrjvaiot eVc ra>v vr)<n<i>T5>v ravra 


cKayifiavov. 

90 Pollux ix. 30; Aristoph. Ran. 
360. 

91 Hellen. i. 1, 14, with which Dio- 
dorus xii. 64 agrees. 
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tax produced a large revenue may be readily conceived, for the 
rate of duty was high, and this channel was very much fre- 
quented. “ Byzantium,” says Polybius 98 , “ is most favourably 
situated upon the sea of any known place;” against the will of 
its inhabitants, it was not possible either to go out of or to come 
in to the Pontus, on account of the rapid current in the straits; 
for that reason it was far more fortunately situated than Chalce- 
don, the City of the Blind, which at first sight appears to have 
possessed an equally advantageous position : a large supply of 
leather, the best and the greatest number of slaves, came from 
the Pontus; also honey, wax, and salt meat; oil, and every kind 
of wine, were carried from Greece into the Black Sea; com it 
sometimes exported and sometimes imported. The only good 
passage however, as the same historian remarks, was by Bus and 
Chrysopolis, for which reason the Athenians, upon the advice of 
Alcibiades, had chosen this latter city as the station for collect- 
ing the duties. Of this tax they were deprived by the defeat 
at JEgospotamos. Thrasybulus however reestablished it about 
the 97th Olympiad (b.c. 390), and let it out in farm 93 ; at that 
time the Athenians derived great resources from it for the carry- 
ing on of war. The peace of Antalcidas (Olymp. 98, 2, b.c. 
387)* probably produced its second abolition; and a long 
time afterwards (Olymp. 139, b.c. 224), the Byzantians, to 
assist a pecuniary difficulty, introduced the same transit duties 
(Suiy&yiov), which were the cause of the war waged against 
them by the Rhodians 94 . 

Wherever houses or stations for the collection of tenths 
(BefcaTevrrfpia, heKarrfkoyia) are mentioned 95 , tolls collected at 
sea are always to be understood, which required particular esta- 
blishments of this description. Therefore Pollux mentions the 
erection of them as an event which only happened on particular 
occasions. But when farmers of tenths, and collectors of 

98 Polyb. iv. 38, and afterwards 43, ters. Comp. Heyne de Byzant. p. 15 
44. sqq. To compel a person to sail to the 

•* Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 8, 27, 31; place where the duties were collected 
Demosth. c. Leptin. § 48, and there was called Trapayaiyidfciv, Polyb. iv. 
Ulpian’s and Wolfs notes. 44, 46; iii. 2. 

94 Polybius in the following cliap- 95 Pollux viii. 132. 
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tenths (Se/caT&vcu, Se/eaTTjXoyoL , Befcarevral) are mentioned**, 
duties of different descriptions may be understood. In the 
first place there were the tenths of the produce of the soil; we 
know, for example, that this tax was collected in the govern- 
ments of the satraps, as a distinct branch of revenue; it was 
also universally extended in the tyrannies of Asia, and probably 
was the most ancient tax paid to the kings. Thus too the 
Romans collected tenths from conquered countries; and this 
same duty was also very common in Greece, but only as a tax 
upon property which was not freehold, the tenths being paid for 
the use. Consistently with this the tyrant demanded the 
tenths from all his subjects, as lord and master of the whole 
country, which he only permitted to be occupied by his subjects 
upon the payment of these taxes. Of this kind are the Sicilian 
tenths, which were received by the kings before that country 
fell into the hands of the Romans ; and many cases of the same 
duty occur in Greece Proper, as, for example, the tithes of the 
corn at Cranon in Thessaly 07 ; thus Pisistratus, as tyrant or 
usurping proprietor of the country, subjected all the lands of 
the Athenian citizens to a tithe, and incurred the hatred of his 
people by this despotic measure; although as a sophist sup- 
poses him to say in a spurious epistle, he might excuse himself 
by alleging, that the tithes were not paid for himself the tyrant, 
but for defraying the expenses of the sacrifices, with the other 
branches of the administration, and the costs of war 08 . The 
Pisistratidee did not abolish this tax, but they lowered it to a 
twentieth 69 . 


86 AcKdT&vcu are farm el’s of tlie 
tenths, dcKarrjkoyot, collectors of the 
tenths; both of which callings were 
often united in the same individual: 
defcartvral appears to be applicable to 
either. Cf. Harpocrat. in vv. 8e<a- 
revras and 8eKaryjX6yof } Pollux ix. 28 ; 
Demosth. c. Aristocrat, p. 67 6, 26. 
Also Hesychius in v. 8cKarr]X6yot, Ety- 
mol. in v. 8(KaTfvrf)piov t where how- 
ever the statements given are incor- 
rect and confused. To collect the 
tenth was called SckotciW. Aristo- 
phanes ap. Poll. ix. 31, cAXi/x€j/i'£«s V 
&€kqt€V€is ; and thence Hesychius Se- 


KciTfvciVf TcXwfiv, not to quote other 
grammarians. 

87 Polysen. ii. 34. 

88 Concerning these tenths see Meur- 
sius Pisistrat. 6, 7, 0. The spurious 
epistle is given by Diogenes Laertius 
in the Life of Solon. 

88 Ehoarri t5> v yiyvop,€va>v, Thucyd. 
vi. 64. In the free constitution of 
Athens nothing of this kind occui’s. 
That the Roman tenths were copied 
from those of Attica is the singular 
notion of Burmann de Vect. P. R. ii, 
and v. 
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In the same manner that, with reference to a tyrant, all 
lands were subject to a tithe, so in a republic many estates were 
subject to this tax, as not being the freehold property of the 
possessor, but only held by him as occupier. Thus the state of 
Athens owned the tithes of public demesnes, and let them in 
farm; the temples also frequently enjoyed property of this kind, 
of which many examples are extant: thus, for instance, the 
Delian Apollo received a large amount of tithes from the 
Cyclades 100 ; and in the island of Ithaca, the temple of Diana 
received the tithes from an estate, the possessors of which were 
bound to keep her temple in repair 101 ; and Xenophon had for- 
merly devised the very same regulation at Seillus. Obligations 
of this nature arose in great measure from the piety of indi- 
viduals, who dedicated their property to the gods, and thus gave 
up the ownership or dominion, retaining at the same time the 
use of it for themselves in consideration of a fixed payment; 
the temples may also on certain occasions have received the 
right of tithes by conquest. Thus the Greeks promised that 
after the fortunate termination of the Persian war, all states 
who had afforded any protection to the enemy, should pay a 
tithe to the Delphian Apollo, that is to say, that they would 
make their lands subject to a tribute 108 . At Athens, moreover, 
Minerva of the Parthenon received the tithe of the plunder, and 
of captures 108 , and also of certain fines 104 ; while others were paid 
to the temples without any deduction, together with the tithe 
either of all or of a large proportion of confiscated property 105 . 
The tithes of Minerva are mentioned in connexion with the 


100 Spankeim ad Callim. Hymn. 
Del. 278 ; Corsini Gr. Diss. vi. p. cxvi. 

101 Corp. Inscript. No. 1926. See 
Paciaudi Mon. Pelop. vol. i. p. 142, 
and his diffuse notes, where the ge- 
nuineness of the inscription is proved. 
Xenophon set up the very same in- 
scription at Seillus (Cyr. Exped. v. 3, 
3,) and this inscription of Ithaca is a 
somewhat modem imitation of it, but 
unquestionably not a forgery. 

jo« Herod, vii. 132 ; Diod. xi. 3 ; 
Polyb. ix. 33, concerning Thebes. Cf. 
Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 3, 9. 


103 Demosth. c. Timocrat. p.741, 3; 
Diod. xi. 62; Lysias c. Polystrat. p. 
686 ; Iiarpocrat. in v. SeKarevciv. 
Comp. Paciaudi ut sup. p. 172 sqq.; 
Lakemacher Ant. Grsec. Sacra, p. 409. 

104 Cf. e. g. Demosth. c. Macart. p. 
1074, 24. 

105 Decree in the Lives of the Ten 
Orators, p. 226 ; Andocid. de Myst. p. 
48. Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7> 10. Com- 
pare book iii. ch. 14. Photius men- 
tions a tenth received by the gods in v. 
a8€KaT€vrovs 9 without however speci- 
fying which. 
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iftieths of other gods, and of the heroes of the tribes (£ 7 rcovv- 
xot) 10e ; the latter were probably similar per centages, and must 
lot be confounded with the custom duty of the fiftieth. 


Chapter VII, 

Taxes upon Aliens , Taxes upon Slaves , and other Personal Taxes . 

A.mong the direct and personal taxes, the protection money of 
the resident aliens (/jl€toUlov) is most generally known, an 
institution by no means peculiar to the Athenian state, but 
which was introduced in many 107 , and perhaps in all countries. 
At Athens every resident alien paid twelve drachmas a year, as 
we learn from the testimony of Eubulus and Iseeus 108 ; according 
to the latter, the women paid 6 drachmas, if they had no son 
of sufficient age to pay for himself. If however the son paid the 
protection money, the mother was exempt ; consequently no 
woman paid it, except those whose families did not contain any 
adult male; and as the son exempted the mother, there can be 
no doubt that the husband exempted his wife. For that the 
wives of the resident aliens had to make a separate payment is 
improbable for this reason, that otherwise a widow, even if her 
son paid this tax, would also have been required to pay for her- 
self ; whereas it is stated in the most general terms, that if the 
son paid, the mother did not, nor consequently the widow. 
The protection money was also farmed out; since farmers of 
duties (reXcovai) are mentioned in connexion with it; for example 
in the Life of Lycurgus, who threatened a farmer of duties with 
imprisonment, for arresting Xenocrates for not having paid his 
protection money 109 , and also in the grammarians. It is main- 


106 Demosth. c. Timocrat. p. 738, 5, 
and Ulpian’s note. 

107 Besides the two passages of Ly- 
sias and Lycurgus which Wesseling 
quotes ad Petit, ii. 5, 1, see Demosth. 
c. Aristocrat, p. 691, 3, and c. Aphob. 
yj/cvdo fi. p. 845, 19. 

108 Harpocration in v. perotKiou, cf. 
Lex. Seg. p. 280, Hesychius in v. /xe- 


roiKoif Photius, who transcribes Har- 
pocration, in v. fxcroiKoi and fifroiKcou 
\fiTovpyiai , Pollux iii. 55, Nicephor. 
ad Synes. do Insomn. p. 402. The 
other statement of 10 drachmas in 
Hesychius v. pcroUiov and Ammonius 
v. IdOTeXrfi only rests upon an error of 
the copyist. 

109 Vit. Dec. Orat. vol. iv. p. 253, 
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tained by some writers* that the payment of the protection 
money was made by the patron (yrpooTaTJ )?;) 11 °* which agrees very 
well with his character of surety for the resident aliens* but is 
directly opposed to the testimonies of the ancients. For the 
state looked for security to the body of the resident alien him- 
self* and if he was convicted before the poletee of non-payment 
of the duty, he was immediately sold 1 ll . It is also to be observed 
that Harpocration, who is followed by Photius, proves from the 
comic poets in particular* that the freed men also paid this pro- 
tection money; Menander* however, he proceeds to state, says 
in two plays, “that besides the 12 drachmas* the latter also paid 
3 oboli* perhaps to the farmer of the duties.” According to the 
context the “latter” can only be the freed men* as Petit rightly 
understood it 118 ; and* as is so frequently the case, Pollux and 
Hesy chius generalize this account of the payment of the trio- 
bolon, and extend it to all resident aliens. But they go still 
farther than this, for the latter informs us that it was paid to 
the farmer of the duties* the former* that the clerk received it. 
The general accuracy and information of Harpocration prove 
that no grammarian could know it for certain* and to what pur- 
pose should it have been paid to a clerk* or even to a farmer 
of the duties* if the tax was farmed out ? This triobolon paid by 
the freed men must therefore have had a different character, to 
which point I will presently return. On the other hand many 
resident aliens, as is implied in the story of Xenocrates, enjoyed 
an immunity from the protection money (dreXe^a jistoikIov) 


ed. Tubing. ; also Plutarch in the Life 
of Q. Flamininus, and Photius in the 
Life of Lycurgus. Concerning Xeno- 
crates see also Plutarch’s Phocion 29, 
and Ste. Croix in his Memoir on the 
fi€ToiKoi in the Mdm. de l’Acaddmie 
des Inscriptions, tom. xLvii. p. 184 sq. 

110 Petit ubi sup. and Lex. Seg. p. 
298. 

111 Harpocration, from the Oration 
against Aristogiton i. p. 787> 27, which 
if not written by Demosthenes him- 
self, is of considerable antiquity, where 


there is an instance of the sale of an 
unmarried woman. The place where 
this sale took place was called the 7ra>- 
XrjTTjpiov tov (mtoikIov. The sale was 
carried on under the direction of the 
poletse, Pollux viii. 99, comp, above 
book ii. ch. 3. The protection money 
was naturally sold by auction in the 
same place. In the Lives of the Ten 
Orators ptrobaov is incorrectly used 
instead of TraXrjTrjpiov tov perotKiov. 

,ia Leg. Att. ii. 6, 7. 
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without being isoteles, at Athens as well as in other countries 11 *. 
Many were even exempted from custom duties 114 , and other 
payments, as will be shown below; yet these preferences appear 
to have been very rare; for, according to Demosthenes 11 *, 
scarcely five persons were exempted from the regular liturgies, 
and what Diodorus' 16 supposes Themistocles to say with regard 
to the immunity of the resident aliens and the artificers, must 
have arisen from some misunderstanding, which perhaps origi- 
nated in the circumstance that Themistocles had encouraged this 
class in some other manner. If then we take the sum of the 
resident aliens in the time of Demetrius Phalereus, which was 
10,000, as an average amount, and reckon about 1000 women 
who paid this tax, the protection money would have amounted to 
about 21 talents: the freed men are included in this estimate, 
although in Xenophon’s Treatise upon the State of Athens 117 , 
this class of persons is distinguished from the resident aliens. 

Xenophon says 118 , that “ whoever remembers how much the 
slave duty produced before the Decelean war, will allow that it 
is possible to maintain a large number of slaves in the country.” 
At that period great numbers eloped; Thucydides reckons more 
than 20,000; the maritime wars destroyed a very large number, 
and as it was easy for them to escape from Attica, the Athenians 
probably reduced their establishments, or exported their slaves 
to foreign markets. In short, Athens had more slaves before 
than after the Decelean war, and this duty was consequently 
more productive. But by means of what ? was it merely by the 
duty of a fiftieth upon their importation? In that case the 
expression slave duty could scarcely have been used. It is more 
probable that a tax upon the slaves themselves existed: and this 
would in that case be the only direct and regular taxation of a 
part of the property of the citizens, excepting the liturgies; 
although this duty, in so far as slaves cannot be considered as 
mere property, but as servants also, may be viewed in the light 

113 Corp» Inscript. No. 87* ad fin. 117 i. 10; see b. i. ch. 7* 

Demosth. c. Aristocrat, p. 601, 3. 110 De Vectig. 4, oaov t6 t«Xos ev- 

114 Booki. ch. 15. punce ru>v dvdpanodmv irpo ra>v tv 

113 C. Leptin. § 16, 17- AtKt\tia. 

118 xi. 43. 
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of a tax upon servants. Now the supposition that a slave tax 
of this nature was in existence, appears to be confirmed by the 
triobolon which was paid by the freed men. The rate of taxa- 
tion for slaves could not indeed have been high, if it was not to 
press too heavily upon the property of persons who employed a 
large number, and particularly of the mine proprietors; but 
3 oboli a year for each slave was a tax that would easily have 
been borne; and it is probable that the possessors paid this 
sum for every slave; of which the triobolon paid by each freed 
man in addition to the protection money, was probably the 
result: the latter he paid by virtue of his new station; but the 
state would not consent to renounce what it had formerly 
received from him. If this supposition is well founded, and we 
reckon 400,000 slaves in Attica, the tax produced to the farmer 
of the duties 200,000 drachmas, or about 33 talents a year. 

From this example it may be perceived how limited is our 
knowledge even of the Athenian antiquities. Obliterate the few 
and indistinct traces of this tax upon slaves, and there is 
nowhere an indication of its existence. How many similar 
duties and revenues may Athens have possessed, of which we 
know nothing? In the state of Byzantium, fortune-tellers (who, 
as may be seen from Isocrates and Lucian, carried on a profit- 
able trade), quacks, jugglers, and other itinerant impostors paid 
the third part of their profits for permission to follow their 
callings 11 ®, and traders of this description were also taxed in 
other countries in ancient times 120 ; it is fair to suppose that 
Athens likewise levied a similar tax. 

Even retail-dealing in the market was not permitted either 
to the resident aliens or to foreigners, without the payment of 
a tax, which was known by the name of foreigners’ money 
(fen/ca reXefv); hence Demosthenes says of a woman who sold 
ribbands, that if they wished to prove that she was a foreigner 
and not a citizen, they must search the duties collected in the 
market 181 ; and perhaps the resident aliens paid a tax even for 
the exercise of other trades. 


119 Pseud-Aristot. (Econ, 2, 3. 181 Demosth. c. Eubulid. p. 1308, 9, 

180 Casaub. ad Sueton. Calig. 40. p. 1309, 5. 
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The most shameful of all taxes of this class is the tax upon 
prostitutes (t Topvi/cov reXos), which was likewise introduced 
in Rome by Caligula, and not only continued during the reigns 
of the Christian emperors' •*, but to the disgrace of mankind 
still exists in Christian states. At Athens it was annually let 
out by the senate; the farmers knew accurately the names of 
all who followed this calling 1 * 3 , men as well as women; for even 
the former, as was the case under Caligula, paid the tax. Ac- 
cording to a passage of Suidas and Zonaras 1 * 4 , the agoranomi 
fixed the price which each prostitute was to take: it appears 
therefore that the tax was different according to their different 
profits 185 , as was the case in the ordinance of Caligula 186 . If 
persons of the rank of citizens demeaned themselves in this 
manner (which the laws endeavoured to hinder, by excluding 
them from sacrifices and public offices, and by other wise regu- 
lations), they were also subject to the tax, although the citizens 
did not pay anything for following honourable callings. 

Lastly, the state had some revenues of a smaller kind, which 
reverted from the expenses, and although they bear no resem- 
blance to those which have been here enumerated, yet they 
cannot be mentioned with greater propriety in any other place. 
Among these is the hide money ( Sepfian/cov ), which was 
derived from great sacrifices and feasts 187 . 


128 Burmann de Vectig. Pop. Rom. 
xii. Hegewisch liber die Ttomischen 
Finanzen, p. 213, p. 308, sqq. 

123 iEschin. c. Timarch. p. 134, 135. 
These fanners are also reXibvai, ol 
eVcXeyovtrt to rcXor. The expression 
nopvoTfXavai. in the comic poet Philo- 
nides (Pollux vii. 202, and the com- 
mentators) refers to the tax in ques- 
tion, although Pollux (ix. 29) cites 
this word among the vituperative 


names applied to farmers of duties in 
general. [See Meineke, Fr. Cora. Gr. 
vol. ii. p. 421. Transl.] 

124 In v. 8idypapp,cu 

125 Comp, above book i. cli. 21. 

126 Sueton. Calig. 40. Ex capturis 
prostitutarum, quantum quaeque uno 
concubitu mereret. 

127 See book iii. ch. 19, and Corp. 
Inscript. No. 157. 
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Chapter VIII. 

General Remarks upon the foregoing Taxes , particularly upon 
the mode of levying and paying them . 

The government of Athens cannot be accused of having levied 
any regular duties, which were so high as to be oppressive; 
other states appear to have imposed far heavier taxes, as, for 
example, Cersobleptes in the Chersonese laid a duty of a tenth 
upon all commodities 128 , and Leucon, king in the Bosporus, 
imposed a tax of a thirtieth upon exported corn 129 . In Babylon 
all goods entering the town were subject to a tithe; this prac- 
tice had, however, fallen into disuse long before the time of 
Alexander 180 . The Lampsacenians, on an occasion when many 
triremes, and consequently a considerable sale of provisions, 
were expected, laid an excise duty of half the usual price upon 
all commodities 181 . It is, indeed, undeniable that the method 
of collection by a farmer-general, to whom the duties were sold, 
diminished the receipts of the state 132 . This custom, however, 
was not peculiar to Athens : for the duties were farmed out in 
all the countries of Greece, and also in the kingdoms of Mace- 
donia and Rome. We have already seen from Andocides how 
those persons who wished to take a lease were able to defraud 
the public at the auction of the duties ; the farmers of the cus- 
tom duties made a conspiracy against the state, bought off any 
competitors who wished to overbid them, either by direct 
bribery or by giving them a share in the letting, or even perse- 
cuted those who deprived them of the lease, as was the case 
with Andocides himself. The same fact is proved by another 
case mentioned in Plutarch 183 . A resident alien, whose pro- 
perty did not amount to more than 100 staters, conceived a 
passion for Alcibiades, and brought him his whole stock of 


,JB Demosth.c. Aristocrat, p. 679,24. 
129 Demos th. c. Leptin. § 26. 

180 Pseud.-Aristot. (Econ, 2, 34. 

131 Ibid. 2, 7- 


las ^he expressions used are reXrj 
€k8i86vCU , TTLTrpa<JK(LVy 07 rofiifrBovv, 
Pollux, ix. 34. 

138 Alcib. 5. 
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ready money, in order to move him to a return of affection. 
Alcibiades, pleased with the love and devotion of this person, 
invited him to be his guest; he then returned him the money, 
charging him at the same time to bid against the farmers of the 
duties upon the following day, towards whom he had a particu- 
lar cause of enmity. When the poor man excused himself on 
the plea that the letting was an affair of many talents, Alcibia- 
des threatened to flog him, in case he did not comply with his 
wishes : the alien then obeyed him, and upon the following day, 
at the sale of the duties in the market-place, he increased the 
former bidding by a talent, and Alcibiades himself provided 
him with security, to the vexation of the farmers of the custom 
duties. The company of farmers, who were always accustomed 
with the second letting to pay off the debts of the first, seeing 
that there was no means of extricating themselves from the 
difficulty, offered the man money to withdraw his bidding; 
upon which Alcibiades did not allow him to take less than a 
talent. 

Three separate descriptions of persons were connected with the 
management of every duty, viz., the farmers or lessees (reXcovai, 
TTpiapevoi \ or (bvovfievoi to reXoy, rarely fiio-Oovfievoiy except in 
the letting of landed property and not of duties), the sureties , 
(£77 voL y iyyvrjral), and the collectors (i/cXoyels)'* 4 . The last 
expression has two meanings : it sometimes signifies the public 
officers, who in the name of the state exacted payment of the 
public money (hence the persons who collected the tribute, 
which was never farmed out, were called by this name 135 ); and 
sometimes it is used to signify those who collected the duty 
in the name of the farmer-general: which of these two meanings 
is required in the particular passage, it belongs to the commen- 
tator to decide. The sureties, as is proved by the examples 
already quoted, were appointed at the taking of the lease; it is 
probable that they frequently had a share in the profit of the 


184 Law of Timocrates in Demosth. 
c. Timocrat. p. 713, 3. The oath of 
the senators in the same speech p. 745, 
15. 


135 Harpocration, Suidas in v. «kXo- 
y€ls 9 Lex. Seg. p. 245. *E Kklytip rh 
tc\os is also used in two different 
meanings. 
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contractors. More extensive lettings were taken by companies, 
as may be seen from Andocides, Lyeurgus 136 , and Plutarch. 
At the head of these associations was placed the chief farmer 
(apx<bv'rj9, T€\cjvdpxv s )* Persons of noble descent, who were 
proud of their station and dignity, never entered into business 
of this description; but these farmers were generally respectable 
citizens, and sometimes even statesmen; as, for instance, Agyr- 
rhius the demagogue, and Andocides the merchant and orator. 
Resident aliens were also entitled to take leases of custom 
duties; but the grant of property subject to a rent, as for exam- 
ple of mines, was limited to citizens and isoteles. The farmers 
of custom duties (reXtovcu) frequently occur in the character of 
collectors, who appear to have been for the most part inferior 
sharers in the letting, although hired servants or slaves of the 
lessees were perhaps occasionally employed for this purpose. 
According to the different duties which they farmed, these per- 
sons had different names (eXXcpuevLcrTal, Se/caTrfXoyot,, ehcoaro - 
\6yoi, 7revTr)KO(TTo\6yot, or less Attic, el/coo-rwvai, Se/caT&vac, 
&c.) 137 ; and in like manner the places where the respective 
duties were collected (reXoma, 7revT7j/coaTo\6yia , SefcaTrjXoyia, 
Se/carevTtfpia, and others) 138 . They kept their books 139 , and 
had power to seize commodities and persons 140 : whether the 
imposition of a seal upon the goods 141 , which was customary in 
later times, had been introduced during the existence of the 
republic, I do not undertake to decide: but all other vexations 
of custom duties, such as a strict search and examination, even 
opening of letters, are mentioned ; the latter practice is indeed 
only noticed in the Roman comedies, which is perhaps suffi- 
cient testimony, as they for the most part represent the usages 
of Athens 148 . Fraud and smuggling were however as difficult to 


130 C. Leocrat. p. 150, where an 
action occurs, brought by one person 
against another for defrauding him in 
the company for farming the fiftieth. 
Comp, also p. 179. 

187 See Pierson ad Mcerin p. 165. 
las Pollux ix. 28, Lex. Seg. p. 239. 
180 Comp, book iii. ch. 4, Pollux, ix. 
31. 


140 Not to quote more than one 
passage, see Demosth. c. Mid. p. 559, 
18 . 

141 See Barthdlemy, Anacharsis, vol. 
ii. p. 168. 

14:4 Plaufc. Trinumm. iii. 3, 64 ; Me- 
noe chm. i. 2, 6; Terent. Phorm. i. 2, 
100, with the note of Donatus, and 
Nonius in v. Telonarios. 
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prevent in ancient times as at the present day; in Attica the 
thieves* harbour ( <f>a>p(ov Xifirjv) was much used for these pur- 
poses 148 ; and that the collectors of the duties were themselves 
sometimes engaged in this unlawful traffic, is proved by the 
instance of the Eicostologus in Aristophanes 144 , Their dishonest 
practices and oppressive conduct brought them into the worst re- 
pute 145 : indeed the displeasure and hatred which the collectors of 
the Roman customs had excited were so great, that the state was 
compelled to abolish the custom duties in Italy, to the manifest 
loss of its revenue 148 . The peculiar legal relations between the 
farmers of these duties and the state were defined by the laws 
of the custom duties ( vofioc reXcoviKot) u 7 . These also doubtless 
contained particular enactments, with regard to offences con- 
nected with the custom duties. That commodities which it was 
attempted to smuggle in without the payment of a duty (areXco- 
vr)rd, ava7r6ypa<f)a) UB were forfeited by the Athenian as well as 
by the Roman regulations, is evident from the example which 
has been already quoted: as, however, at Athens it was allow- 
able to institute a phasis against persons who had violated the 
laws connected with the custom duties 149 — in which form of 
proceeding the assignment "of the penalty was arbitrary — a 
severer punishment might be brought on by aggravated circum- 
stances. The father of Bion the Philosopher was sold, together 
with his whole family, for an offence against the laws of the 
custom duties, although this did not take place at Athens 150 . 
The farmers of the custom duties were allowed by law an 
exemption from military service 151 , in order that they might 


148 See Palmer Exercit. p. 639 ; 
Lex Seg. p. 315. Concerning the way 
in which the farmers of the duties 
were cheated, see Jul. Afric. Cest. p. 
304. 

144 See the passage quoted above, 
note 90. 

145 Pollux ix. 29, 32. 

148 Concerning the farmers of the 
duties at Rome, compare with this 
view Cicer. ad Quint. Frat. i. 1. To 
how great a nicety the system of cus- 


tom duties was brought by the Romans, 
has been shown by Burmann de Vec- 
tig. P. R. V. 

147 Demostli. c. Timocrat. p. 739, 
29, p. 731, 1. 

148 The latter expression occurs in 
Pollux ix. 31, the former inZenob. i.74, 

148 PoUux viii. 47* 

1M> IlapaTfXcotnjadpevos rt navotKios 
eirpaBri, Diog. Laert. iv. 46. 

151 Orat. c. Near. p. 1353 ; Ulpian. 
ad Mid. p. 685 A. 
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not be impeded in the collection of the duties; and although 
Leocrates, as mentioned by Lycurgus, when a partner in the 
lease of the fiftieth, does not appear to have availed himself of 
this plea as an excuse for neglecting to serve in war 1 **, it is 
possible that he had particular reasons for not taking that line 
of defence. 

The payment of the rents (/ carafioXt] riXov?, riXo? tcara - 
/3dWeiV) fcaraOelvat , 8ca\u<rcu , diroBovvat^ fcara/SaWecv ras 
/caTafioXasy** took place in the senate house, in the appointed 
prytaneias 154 . If the farmer of the duties did not observe the 
term of payment, it was ordered that he should at the latest 
pay in the ninth prytaneia; if he failed to observe this term, 
his debt was doubled; and if the double amount was not imme- 
diately paid, his property was forfeited to the state. That this 
regulation was in force before the time of the thirty tyrants, is 
proved by the following words of Andocides 155 : “When the 
fleet had been destroyed, and the siege commenced, you deli- 
berated upon the expediency of concord among yourselves, and, 
upon the proposal of Patrocleides, you decreed to restore to 
their rights those who had been subjected to atimia. Now who 
these persons that had been thus sentenced were, and what 
were the circumstances connected with each case, I will men- 
tion to you. They were then, in the first place, persons owing 
money to the state, of whom some had filled official situations, 
and had not passed their accounts; some were in debt to the 
public, for obtaining wrongful possession of property (igovXcu 
in the widest sense), or in consequence of public suits (which 


158 Lycurg, c. Leocrat. p. 179. 

158 Pollux ix. 31, and frequently in 
other writers. 

144 Orat. c. Neser. ut sup. 

154 De Myst, p. 35. Concerning the 
abolition of the atimia see Xenoph. 
Hellen. ii. 2, 6 ; and for the payment 
of the double amount see Liban. Ar- 
gum. ad Demosth. c. Timocrat. p. 696, 
2 t and Demosthenes himself, p. 705, 1. 
With regard to the c£ oCXai see* below, 
chap. 12. From these fines the im- 


jSoXal and the money paid for unsuc- 
cessful ypaffrcu are essentially different, 
as every one will perceive from the 
statements presently made. I may 
observe that it has been inferred with 
great probability (but not with abso- 
lute certainty) from Andocides, p. 45 
sqq. that the law relating to the public 
debtors was repealed in the archonship 
of Euclid ; it must however have been 
again introduced, as it was indispens- 
able. 
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the accusers had lost), and for fines adjudged by a court of 
justice (empoXai ) ; others having taken leases from the public 
had not paid the stipulated sum, or had been sureties to the 
state: all these persons, I say, were permitted to pay on or 
before the ninth prytaneia, and in case of non-payment they 
were to be fined double, and their possessions sold for the 
benefit of the state. This was one species of atimia.” This 
passage only leaves one point doubtful, viz. whether the atimia 
was not put into force until after the omission of the payment 
in the ninth prytaneia, or whether it followed immediately upon 
failure of payment at the appointed period. There can be no 
question but that the latter was the case; the atimia was imme- 
diately inflicted, if the first term of payment was neglected; 
since otherwise no one would have paid until the ninth pryta- 
neia: and the debtor could moreover be thrown into prison by 
an augmentation of the punishment (' Trpoa-Tifirjfiay M . 

Both these facts may be seen from the speech of Demos- 
thenes against Timocrates. The latter person had proposed a 
law, which enacted that the public debtors should not be put in 
prison before the ninth prytaneia; by which means, says the 
orator 187 , he makes the augmentations of punishment invalid 
(that is to say, he deprives the court of the right of inflicting 
that penalty), and exempts the public debtors from atimia. 
Here the atimia, together with the right of augmenting the 
punishment, is evidently supposed to apply to the time pre- 
ceding the ninth prytaneia: the penalty of excommunication or 
atimia was moreover inseparably associated with the idea of a 
public debtor, which every one became from the day on which 
he should have made his payment. Lastly, the law of Timo- 
crates shows that the person bound to pay was liable to 
imprisonment immediately after the expiration of the first 
term: he thus became a public debtor, and therefore subject to 
atimia. Timocrates did not include the farmers of the duties 
within the operation of his law, but intended that the ancient 


Ift ® Concerning this see below, chap. 
11 . 

157 P. 729, 8. Upon the meaning of 


the words &Kvpa ra wpoamprjpara ttomi, 
see Herald. Animadv. in Salmas. Ob- 
serv. ad J. A. et R. iii. 3, 10. 
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laws should remain in force with regard to them; his only 
object being to favour certain persons connected with himself, 
who had embezzled public monies 188 ; and therefore proposed, 
that “ if any one of the public debtors, by any law or decree, 
had been, or should be, condemned to imprisonment as an addi- 
tional punishment, either himself or some one for him should 
be allowed to furnish sureties for the debt ; and that, when he 
had provided sureties, if he paid the state the money for which 
he provided the sureties, he should be released from prison: 
but if he should not, either in his own person or through his 
sureties, pay the money in the ninth prytaneia, that the party 
bailed should be thrown into prison, and ' that the property of 
the sureties should be forfeited to the state; but that in the 
case of farmers of duties and their sureties, and collectors, and 
persons renting public property and their sureties, the money 
due should be exacted by the state according to the existing 
law's. And if any person should become a public debtor in the 
ninth prytaneia, he should pay the money owing either in the 
ninth or tenth prytaneia of the following year 18 ®.” The right of 
imprisoning the farmers of the duties, even without a judicial 
sentence, which was required in other cases (imprisonment 
being an additional punishment), is also contained in the oath 
of the Senate of Five Hundred: “ Neither will I imprison any 
Athenian who produces three sureties having the same valuation 
as himself, except he is convicted of treason against the state, 
or of subverting the democracy, or has not paid the duty when 
a farmer, surety, or collector 160 .” 

The object of thus imprisoning the farmers was both to pre- 
vent the possibility of their escape, and to terrify them from 
any irregularity in their payments, which might be the occasion 
of much financial difficulty to the state : and for the prevention 


188 Demosth. passim, more particu- 
larly p. 719, 26 sqq. 

188 Demosth. p. 722, 17 sqq. See 
Liban. in the argument, where how- 
ever what he says in p. 696, 21, of the 
imprisonment of the debtor in the 
second year in reference to the ancient 


law is manifestly false, and borrowed 
from the conclusion of the law of Ti- 
mocrates. 

160 Demosth. c. Timocrat. p. 746, 
12 sqq. Compare Andocid. de Myst. 
p. 46, and Demosth. p. 731, 10 sq. 
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of inadequate security, the sureties were subject to the same 
penalties 1 ® 1 . The property of the temples was also protected 
by similar laws; for any tenant who failed to pay the rents of 
the lands of the gods and heroes of the tribes, himself, together 
with his whole family and heirs, was laid under atimia, until 
they were paid 1 ®*. Now that Timocrates, when he mitigated 
the severity of this law, was not so much actuated by philan- 
thropy as by personal views, is evident from the exception 
which he made to the prejudice of the public farmers: for since 
these persons, as Demosthenes 163 remarks, were exposed to 
injury, the provisions of the new law would have been extended 
to them with the greatest propriety: nay, this statesman was so 
little consistent with himself, that he had formerly passed ano- 
ther law, which provided that the offenders who had been prose- 
cuted by an eisangelia, and condemned to pay a fine, should be 
imprisoned until such time as they paid 164 . 

From this account of the subject (which has been inten- 
tionally given at greater detail, as in most books which contain 
any information on this head it is mixed and confused in end- 
less contradiction), it is evident what judgment must be passed 
upon the passage of Ulpian 165 concerning this point. “ It must 
be known,” he says, “ that the farmers of the duties were bound 
to furnish sureties in the very first instance, so that if they did not 
pay until the ninth prytaneia, either they or their sureties paid 
the double amount; and all debtors did the same: as soon as 
they were indebted to the state, they were compelled to furnish 
sureties, that they would pay the same before the ninth pryta- 
neia, and remained under atimia until they paid. If however 
the ninth prytaneia arrived, and they had not yet paid, they 
were put in prison, fined double, and were no longer allowed to 
find bail.” The grammarian evidently confounds the existing 
ancient laws with the proposal of Timocrates, which moreover 


161 Besides the passages already 
quoted see the speech against Nicos- 
tratus, p. 1254 extr. and p. 1255, 1. 

164 Demosth. c. Macart.p. 1069 extr. 
183 P. 738, 20 sqq. 


184 Demosth. p. 720, 721. 

185 Ad Demosth. c. Timocrat. p. 
449. . I pass over Suidas and others, 
who have nothing peculiar or important. 
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made no mention of the public farmers; the sureties provided 
by the farmers were also responsible for the first payments 
before the last term: the atimia, and the right of imprisonment, 
could be adjudged immediately after the first term had been 
neglected; the ninth pry taneia brought with it the payment of 
double the sum then due; and if this fine was not attended to, 
the confiscation of property followed: whereas the proposal of 
Timocrates took away the liability to imprisonment from the 
public debtors (with the exception of the farmers of the duties 
and the farmers of the landed property, together with their 
sureties), if they could furnish security until the ninth pryta- 
neia, and accordingly imprisonment could not take place until 
after the expiration of this term; it moreover wholly abolished 
the doubling of the money in causes which were not sacred, and 
the increasing of its amount tenfold in sacred causes, in which 
the latter was the legal penalty for the offence 166 . 

In what prytaneias the payments of the duties were 
appointed to be made, we are not informed. According to 
Suidas and Photius 167 , two terms were fixed for the farmers of 
the duties, the first before the beginning of their lease, and 
afterwards a second; the money paid at the former term was 
called the payment in advance ( 7rpofcara^o\rj ), and that paid at 
the latter was called the additional payment (jrpoaicaTafSXripa). 
This statement, which is founded upon the testimony of an 
ancient author, has much probability: thus we find that rents 
were paid to the demi and the tribes in a similar manner, either 
in two payments, in the first and sixth month, or in three pay- 
ments, in the first, seventh, and eleventh months 168 : that a 
payment took place in advance, at least coincidently with the 
beginning of their term, can scarcely be doubted; the additional 
payments were perhaps distributed over several prytaneias. 

A difficulty however arises from the manner in which De- 
mosthenes speaks of these additional payments ( Trpocr/caTaftXr 


,M Concerning these points comp, 
also Demosth. p. 726, 22 sqq. p. 728, 
169, p. 730, 1—4, p. 732, 24. 

187 In v. npoKaTafidXr)* According 


to Lex. Seg. p. 193, 7, npoKara^oXrj is 
npo rrjs tf podcarplas ftibopcvov. 

168 See above chap. 2. 
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fiara). For in the speech against Timocrates 169 he says, i 
order to prove that the administration was endangered by th 
new law proposed by this person, “ You have an excellent lam 
which enacts, that those who are in possession of money eithe 
belonging or not belonging to sacred corporations, shall deposi 
it at the senate-house. And in case of omission, that th< 
senate may claim it by the laws which regulate the letting o 
duties. It is by this law that the administration of publi 
affairs is carried on. For,” he immediately proceeds to say, “ i 
the money arising from the duties is not sufficient for the use 
of the administration, the remaining payments are made throug! 
fear of this law. Is it not then manifest, that the whole fabri 
of the state must be dissolved, if the payments of the duties (a 
tc&v re\cbv KarafioXal) are insufficient by a considerable sue 
for the demands of the administration? Nor even in such : 
case as this could they be obtained until the conclusion of th 
year. And if neither the senate nor the courts of justice ar 
authorized to imprison those who fail to pay the remainin; 
portions, but the defaulters are allowed to provide sureties unt; 
the ninth prytaneia, what will become of us during the intei 
vening eight?” 

In this passage the additional payments are opposei 
to the duties. The laws relating to the letting of dutie 
appear to have been only applied to them 5 70 , and the dutie 
themselves were not paid in full until about the end of th 
year. If this representation is correct, I confess that I d' 
not understand what these additional payments can be. B 
the sacred and public money, which had been received by pri 
vate individuals from the state, nothing else can be meant tha 
rents of duties and lands, and fines which were owing to th 
public. Among these the additional payments must be includec 
according to Demosthenes 7 own words. That they were fines i 
extremely improbable, if we may judge from the force of th 
word. What then can they be, except unpaid rents of dutie 
and lands? Are we therefore to suppose that Demosthenes 
when he speaks of duties, only alluded to the sums that wen 


>«» V 730 . 731 . 


1 ?° On this point comp, also p. 732, 1, 2. 
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paid in advance ? This hypothesis is hardly credible, especially 
as he again says, that the duties were paid in full about the end 
of the year. Or was this last remark added on the supposition 
that the first payments of the public farmers were not, according 
to the law of Timocrates, to be made until the ninth prytaneia, 
as the farmers were to provide security up to that period? This 
would be an unheard-of piece of sophistry; for Timocrates 
particularly excludes the farmers of duties from the benefits of 
his new law. I am therefore forced to confess my ignorance 
of what Demosthenes means by those additional payments, 
and must leave the statement of Suidas to rest upon its own 
authority, in the hope that some acuter person may solve the 
difficulty which I have pointed out. 


Chapter IX. 

Fees and Payments upon Legal Proceedings . Prytaneia y 
Parastasis . 

The second head of the public revenue comprehends the justice 
fees and fines. 

This source of income was not by any means inconsiderable. 
Among the advantages which Sparta might expect to gain by 
the fortification of Decelea, Alcibiades enumerates the loss which 
the Athenians would sustain of the revenues from the courts of 
Justice 171 ; as a cessation of justice was caused by the existence 
of a war in the country. The circumstance of Alcibiades using 
this as an argument in favour of his proposal, proves that the 
sum lost would not have been trifling. The productiveness of 
these imposts was increased by the obligation of the allies to 
try their causes in Athens, which regulation, inasmuch as it 


171 Thucyd. vi. 91. The Scholiast 
upon this place ignorantly and inac- 
curately mentions the fines in seve- 
ral lawsuits, as e. g. in the action 
for bribery (bapoboidas), assault 
(vjSpfcor), sycophancy, adultery, false 
registration ('I'evboypcupias, by which 


he probably means yjrcvbcyypaffrrjs, the 
action for false enrolment among the 
public debtors), for malversations of am- 
bassadors {napa7rpe(T^€ias)y and leaving 
the army (XcinooTpaTiov) : whereas 
upon all these offences much severer 
penalties than fines could be imposed. 
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increased the amount of the dicasts* wages, and consequently 
contributed largely to the support of the citizens, was of the 
highest importance. 

The justice fees and fines which here come into considera- 
tion, are, in the first place, the four mentioned together by 
Pollux 17 *, parastasis, epobelia, prytaneia, and paracatabole, of 
which the first and third always accrued to the state, the fourth 
probably in certain cases, the second never: to which may be 
added, the damages assessed for offences (t tfjLrjfiaTa), if they 
were estimated in money, and the fines imposed by law upon 
unsuccessful plaintiffs or accusers. 

I will first consider the prytaneia ( 7 Tpvraveia). These, as is 
well known, both parties were obliged to deposit in court, before 
the beginning of the suit — not however if the case was referred 
to an arbitrator — like the Roman sacr amentum: if the plaintiff 
omitted this payment, the officers who introduced the cause 
(pi elo-ayayyels) quashed the suit; the party which lost the cause 
paid both prytaneia, that is to say, his own were forfeited, and 
he replaced the sum which had been paid by the successful 
party 173 . The amount was fixed according to the standard of 
the cause, in the pecuniary “assessment; in a suit for sums of 
from 100 to 1000 drachmas, 3 drachmas was the amount to be 
paid by each party; for sums of from 1001 to 10,000 drachmas, 
30 drachmas 174 ; for larger sums probably in the same progres- 
sion. With regard to suits for less than 100 drachmas, nothing 
is stated; probably no prytaneia were paid for them, a case to 
which Valesius appears with justice to refer a proverb preserved 
in Hesychius 178 . 

It is to be observed, that the statement of Pollux is con- 
firmed by two cases in judicial pleadings which are still extant. 


172 viii. 37. 

173 Demosth. c. Everg. et Mnesib. 
yfscvSofA. in the passage which will be 
immediately quoted, Pollux viii. 38, 
Harpocration in v. irpvraveia, and 
thence Suidas, Photius, and Schol. 
Aristoph. Nub. 1139. 

174 Pollux viii, 38. 


179 Hesychius in v. avtv tt pVTavcicw, 
Yales, ad Harpocrat.p. 165, ed. Gronov. 
Matthiee on the other hand (Miscell. 
Philog. vol. i. p. 262,) refers this to the 
dUij KaKa>(T€<dS : the bUif vfipcas might 
be also understood : but of this hero- 
after. 
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Callimachus, as mentioned in Isocrates, had instituted a suit for 
10,000 drachmas against the client of this orator, who defended 
himself with a paragraphe ; but he afterwards relinquished it in 
order that he might not be obliged to pay the epobelia, which 
he must have done if he did not obtain a fifth part of the votes; 
subsequently, however, having gained over the authorities to 
his side, he again set the cause on foot, as he now thought that 
he had only to fear the danger of losing the prytaneia 170 . The 
defendant, on the other hand, makes use of a law of Archinus, 
which was passed under the following circumstances. After the 
return of the people from the Pireeus, many citizens had been 
accused before the people contrary to the act of amnesty, on the 
charge of having connected themselves with the aristocratical 
party; in order therefore to secure these persons against fri- 
volous actions, he enacted that if any one should be accused 
contrary to the oath of amnesty, he could defend himself by a 
paragraphe, and whichever of the two parties should in that case 
be found guilty, was to pay the epobelia to the other. The 
orator, however, endeavours to show that Callimachus was vio- 
lating the act of amnesty, in order that he should not merely be 
exposed to the danger of losing the 30 drachmas 177 . In this 
case these 30 drachmas are evidently the prytaneia: Isocrates* 
client, however, only reckons the prytaneia for one party, 
which would be due to him from Callimachus, in case the latter 
person lost the cause; of the other prytaneia, which Callimachus 
had already paid, he takes no account, since his only object is 
to form an antithesis between the additional payments which 
would be made in either case; these being the prytaneia to be 
restored to the successful party, in case no paragraphe was insti- 
tuted, and the prytaneia together with the epobelia, which would 
be paid by one party after the introduction of a paragraphe. 

Another clearer case occurs in the speech against Euergus 
and Mnesibulus for false testimony, in the works of Demos- 
thenes 178 . The plaintiff had been cast in an action for an 

176 Uapaypa<f)ri c. Callimach. 5 — 7. the sum in both places is 1403 drachmas 

177 Ibid. 1 — 2, also 9 sqq. 2 oboli, of which nothing can be made. 

178 P. 1 158, 20 sqq. Cf. p. 1162, 20. It is a corruption from XHHHAbUlI 
In a recent manuscript of no authority, into XHHHHIIMI. Petit as usual 
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assault (8£fcrj al/clas) brought against him by Theophemus, 
which was connected with a cross action, both parties having 
come forward as plaintiffs; and he was forced to pay 1313 
drachmas 2 oboli to him: in this sum the epobelia and the pry- 
taneia amounting to 30 drachmas are expressly included : the 
fine was doubtless a round sum, and probably amounted to 1 100 
drachmas, upon which supposition the epobelia came to 183 
drachmas 2 oboli. 

From this it is evident that the idea of some grammarians 17 *, 
that the prytaneia were the tenth part of the estimated damages, 
does not deserve the least credit; especially as we are enabled 
easily to explain how they fell into this error. They state that 
the prytaneia were deposited by the plaintiff alone, whereas they 
were paid by both parties; but in the case of a suit in which any 
party claimed an inheritance or an heiress, the paracatabole was 
paid by the plaintiff alone, which amounted to the tenth part of 
the valuation; it was with this payment that they confounded the 
prytaneia. This confusion is particularly apparent in the state- 
ments of Suidas and the Scholiast to Aristophanes: the latter 150 
informs us, that the prytaneia, which amounted to the tenth part 
of the valuation, were also called paracatabole; the former 181 
applies the statement that the paracatabole was the tenth part 
of the valuation, to the prytaneia in the Clouds of Aristophanes, 
and particularly mentions the identity of the two. Both these 


(Leg. Att. v. 1, 3) confuses the wholo 
passage. Palmerius understood it 
rightly, but without correcting the er- 
rors of the common reading. Instead 
of x l ^' Las A 1 **' K(lt * KaTOV bpa\pas Kal 
rp€is Kai 8va> oftoXo* rfjv eVra>$*Atai', 
which is manifestly imperfect, should 
be written \i\tas ptv Kai tKar&v bpax m 
pas tt)V KarabiKrjv, oyborjKovra be Kai 
t Karov bpaxpas Kai rpcis, Kai bvco o8o\a) 
Trjv hm&tkiav, although perhaps the 
right place of the words Kai rp*~is 
is before bpaxpas. With regard to 
the position of the words, which was 
chosen for a reason which will be 
easily perceived, compare Dinarchus 
ap. Dionys. Halicam. in vit. Dinarch. 


Xpvaiov pev or arrjpas oyborjKOvra kai 
81 aKoaiovs Kai irevrc. The epobelia in 
the cross-suit was not paid from the 
timema fixed by the adversary, but 
from that at which the party himself 
had assessed his opponent: in this 
case, however, both were manifestly 
the same, as the accurate coincidence 
of the numbers shows. 

178 Pollux ibid. Hesychius, Ammo- 
! nius, and thence Thomas Magister in 
v. TTpvravfiov. 

180 Schol. Nub. 1258. 

181 Suid. in napaKarafioXr}. Con- 
cerning these errors comp, also Petit 
Leg. Att. v. 1, 9. 
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writers are ignorant enough to assert that the creditors paid a 
tenth part of the sum in suits relating to monies owing to them, 
which were called prytaneia 18 *: which account is in the first 
place censurable for stating that the tenth part was always paid, 
and in the second place for mentioning the prytaneia alone in 
the Clouds of Aristophanes 183 . It should however be observed, 
that this confusion of the prytaneia with the paracatabole is 
derived from an idiomatical ambiguity of terms; for when used 
in its wider sense, the latter expression denotes any sum of 
money paid in court; hence again, the Etymologist explains 
the parastasis and paracatabole as identical 184 . The prytaneia 
may accordingly be included under the paracatabole in its more 
general meaning, but they are not for that reason the same as 
the paracatabole in its more limited signification ; and still less 
can the latter, as Maussac supposed, be classed among the 
prytaneia. 

With the prytaneia the parastasis (nra,pa<TTacn<i, t rapa/card- 
crraais) was intimately connected. The pay of the arbitrators 
or dieetetce was called by this name 185 , with which we have no 
concern in this place, as it was paid directly into the hands of 
the diaetetce, and not into the public treasury : and to this pay- 
ment the words of Harpocration refer, when he explains the 
parastasis to be a drachma, which was deposited by persons 
who carried on private law-suits. On the other hand, there 
was another parastasis of unknown, but probably very small, 
amount, and the same in all cases: perhaps this one was not 
more than a drachma, and was doubtless received by the 
state 18 *. According to Aristotle 187 , it was paid before a public 
action to the thesmothetee, if a foreigner was accused of 


188 Schol. Vesp. 657. Suidas in n pv 

Tavflov and irpoKa,Ta(3o\r). 

183 Vs. 1181, 1257. The Scholiast 
on the Clouds (vs. 1192) says tliat the 
prytaneia were a drachma paid into 
the public treasury, confounding them 
with the parastasis. 

184 Isocrat o. Lochit. 3, with the 
notes of Valesius ad Harpocrat. De- 
mosth. c. Pantsonet. p. 978,20; Har- 


pocration, Photius, and Suidas, in irapa- 
KaTiifioXr), Etymol. in napaKaraaracris. 

185 See book ii. ch. 15. 

180 From which the statement of the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes (Nub. 1192), 
quoted above in note 183, may pro- 
bably be explained. 

187 Ath. Polit. ap. Harpocrat. Phot, 
in Trapaaracris. See Pollux viii. 8; 
Phot, in TrapaKordcrracrir. 
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having illegally introduced himself among the citizens (7 pa<f)r 
%€v(a$), or was charged, after an accusation of this kind, with 
having obtained a favourable verdict by bribery ( ypa<f>rj Seopo- 
fei a'as); again in suits concerning false enrolment among the 
public debtors (yjrevSeyypacfrris), for false summoning (yfrevSo' 
tcXrjcrlas), conspiracy (fiovXevcrecos), false erasement from the 
list of the public debtors (aypacfrlov), and for adultery (/*oa* 
%e/av). This is not a complete enumeration of the public 
actions 188 ; the author however appears only to have quotec 
them as examples, and it can hardly be doubted that the para- 
stasis was paid in all other indictments (7 pa<f>al) brought before 
the thesmothetee, and in all other public actions. It appears 
however, to have been deposited by the plaintiff alone, for the 
purpose of calling out his adversary, and of introducing the 
action. 

It is very certain that parastasis and prytaneia were nevei 
paid together; for both of them had the same object, viz. ol 
commencing the cause: it may however be well inquired, ir 
what cases the one or the other payment was made, an inves 
tigation which has not as yet been undertaken by any writer 
Omitting then the parastasis of the dieetetaj, I assert, that ir 
private law-suits (IS leu SUcu) prytaneia alone, and no para 
stasis, were paid, and conversely that in the public actions (Shea 
SrjpLoclai, KaTrjyopCai , 7 paefrai) parastasis alone, and no pryta- 
neia. We even learn from examples, that prytaneia were paic 
in private and parastasis in public causes : thus the formei 
were deposited in cases of debt ; as, for example, Strepsiades 
creditor in the Clouds threatens him with depositing the pry 
taneia 188 . This regulation is quite intelligible. All privat< 
causes, with the exception of those which were instituted fo] 
assaults, referred to wrongs for which fines had been appointee 
by law 180 , so that the latter could not be altered, except that ir 
actions for damages the plaintiff so far appointed the fine, thal 
he estimated his own injury 181 ; in which case an alteration ir 


188 See Matthise Miscell. Philog. 
vol. i. p. 247 sqq. 

,B ® Vs. 1257. 

190 The word rlnijfia is here trans- 


lated by fine, whether it had the nature 
of damages or of punishment. 

191 See below chap. 1 1. 
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the estimate could only have been made by petition, and mostly 
with the consent of the plaintiff. Here then the prytaneia 
could be fixed with certainty. 

Again, in a private cause the plaintiff claimed either a sum 
of money or money*s worth from the defendant, which moreover 
he was himself to receive : it was therefore fair that he should 
be subject to the payment of justice fees. But in public actions 
the determination of the prytaneia would have been liable 
to great difficulties, and in many cases have been wholly 
impossible. For if either loss of life, banishment, confiscation 
of property, or atimia, were assigned as the penalty, it would 
have been impossible to estimate the amount of the prytaneia, 
as they were always fixed according to the money in litigation. 
The fines in public causes were also subject to considerable and 
frequent alterations, and if the payment of the prytaneia took 
place in cases of this description, they could only have been 
fixed according to the estimate of the plaintiff in his pleadings ; 
but as we find no mention of any such arrangement, we may 
safely conclude that it did not exist. When for example 
^schines, in his action against Ctesiphon for illegal proceedings 
( 7 pa<f>r) irapavofKov), estimates the damages at 50 talents, the 
prytaneia of both parties would together have amounted to a 
talent, the payment of which would have fallen upon the losing 
party: but nothing of the kind is anywhere alluded to, although 
the far inferior loss of 1000 drachmas, which the plaintiff was 
to pay in case he did not obtain the fifth part of the votes, 
is repeatedly mentioned. 

Moreover the public plaintiff did not pursue his own advan- 
tage; and if he gained the cause, the state, or whoever was the 
injured party, and not the accuser, received the fine. It would 
not therefore have been just that he should pay any prytaneia. 
It was also against the interest of the state to throw difficulties 
in the way of public actions, by compelling the deposit of pry- 
taneia. The only payment required in the case which has been 
just quoted, was the penalty of the thousand drachmas imposed 
upon the plaintiff for the purpose of restraining frivolous accu- 
sations 5 and in cases in which a private money suit was mixed 
with a public action, the epobelia was exacted : the parastasis 
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however appears to have had a symbolical meaning, and to have 
signified that the cause was commenced. In every other case 
the state decided all public actions gratis, as they related to mat- 
ters concerning its own interest, and the fines were afterwards 
sufficient to cover the expense. 

There were, however, some public actions from which the 
plaintiff, in case he gained his cause, obtained some advantage 
at the same time that he prosecuted the offender ; in such cases 
as these the plaintiff paid the prytaneia for one party, but the 
plaintiff alone. Thus a law enacted, that whoever dug up olive- 
trees, excepting upon particular occasions, should pay to the 
state a fine of 100 drachmas for each tree, and an equal sum to 
the plaintiff : “ the plaintiff however was to pay the prytaneia 
for his own share 198 .” This was a public action; for the interest 
of the community, and not of any individual, was damnified by 
the diminution of the culture of olives, and all persons were at 
liberty to accuse. Now since the payment of the prytaneia is 
expressly enjoined in this law, it is manifest that they were not 
commonly required in public actions, since otherwise it would 
have been unnecessary to insert this clause. The reason how- 
ever why the plaintiff alone- was bound to pay them is, that he 
might derive individual advantage from the introduction of the 
cause, in case he was successful: so that considered in this light 
it was his private suit: thus the Roman law made the injury of 
the praetorian album a private cause [causa privata ), although 
the privilege of accusation was free to any person [in causa popu- 
lari ). The defendant however did not deposit any prytaneia, 
inasmuch as he did not damnify the private interest of the 
plaintiff, and on his side the cause was entirely public. 

There was also another kind of public action, in which the 
plaintiff might advance his own interests, while at the same 
time he endeavoured to maintain the rights of the state. This 
was the phasis (or information), which form of proceeding might 
be instituted either in the case of robbery of public property, 
or in offences concerning trade, custom duties, and mines, syco- 


192 npvravela 8i riOerco 6 Skomov too avrov /xcpovs , Lex. ap. Demostli. c. 
Macart. p. 1074, 19. 
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phancyy and offences against wards; and in this form of action 
all persons had the right of accusing, even if they were not the 
parties injured. If a person who had not been injured came 
forward as accuser in a phasis, and if he only undertook the 
action as the representative of the public, and not as his private 
suit, the estimated damages were not awarded to the plaintiff, if 
he gained the cause from the defendant, but to the injured 
party 198 ; to the state, for example, if the property of the state 
was injured; to the farmers of the customs, if the custom 
duties had been fraudulently evaded; to the orphans, if the 
property of orphans had been embezzled. Consequently an 
accuser of this kind paid only the parastasis, and no prytaneia ; 
but in order to repress frivolous accusations, the accuser was 
subjected to the risk of the thousand drachmas, and on certain 
occasions to the epobelia, if he did not obtain the fifth part of 
the votes 194 . 

But what were the regulations if the injured party himself 
came forward an accuser? In this case two different methods 
may be conceived to have existed. A case which would justify 
the institution of a phasis, admitted of being viewed in a double 
light; and the plaintiff, whom it individually concerned, could, 
as I am convinced, select which of the two he would adopt. 
Thus, for example, redress might be obtained for an assault 
either by a private (bl/cr) al/cias ■) or a public action (biter] or 
y vfipecos), according as the plaintiff chose: so as we learn 
from Demosthenes, the law intentionally allowed in very many 
cases not two only, but even four different methods of proceed- 
ing, in order that every person might choose according to his 
disposition and circumstances : for instance, a person might in- 
stitute a private action for a theft of property exceeding 50 
drachmas, and among public actions, the common action, the 
airaytoy^ and the ephegesis; there were also four different 
forms of proceeding in a case of impiety, and so with almost 
every other offence 195 . The correctness of this assertion is 


183 Pollux viii. 41, 48. 

184 See below chap. 10, 12. 

185 Demosth. c. Androt. p. 601. On 


this point see more particularly He- 
rald. Animadv. iv. 7, 8* 
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proved by the spirit of the whole Athenian law. In the same 
manner the law, in an instance in which private property had 
been damaged, either allowed a case which justified the proce- 
dure by phasis, to be in fact brought on as a phasis or a public 
suit (which course a person who had not received any injury, in 
case he wished to come forward as accuser, was always com- 
pelled to take), or the injured party was at liberty only to found 
a private action upon it, for the purpose of prosecuting his own 
rights. By the former method of proceeding the plaintiff 
brought the defendant into greater hazard, as the latter was sub- 
ject to the penalty not only of a fine, but also of imprisonment 
and death: at the same time he exposed himself to the risk of 
the thousand drachmas, and also of the epobelia, if he did not 
obtain the fifth part of the votes. In the latter case the defen- 
dant was exposed to less risk, and the plaintiff was not subject 
to the loss of the thousand drachmas, but only of the epobelia. 
Now with regard to the prytaneia, we can hardly suppose that 
they were required in the first case, as the injured party came 
forward solely in the character of public accuser, and the fine 
which he received would have been equally paid to him if ano- 
ther person had been plaintiff: in the latter case, however, pry- 
taneia were unquestionably required, as the cause was merely a 
private suit. 

It is probable that, unless some particular cause of animosity 
or zeal existed, the method of the private suit was generally 
preferred; and we have still two law-suits extant, which might 
have justified a phasis, and were nevertheless instituted as pri- 
vate causes. Pollux expressly states that the action against 
guardians (Blktj i7riTpo7rrj<$) was a public suit, and adds, that 
any person who wished it was at liberty to prosecute the guar- 
dian in behalf of the injured orphans 19 *; and yet in another 
place he calls it a private suit 197 : so again the author of the 
Lexicon Rhetoricum considers the action for the omission of 
the letting of orphans* property as a phasis, and at the same 


196 Pollux (viii. 35) calls it the 81ktj 
emrpoTrrjs brjpocria . yap rw j3ov- 

Xopevcp ypafaadai tov tmrpoirov vr rip 
r&v a&iKovfj Uvoiv bp<j>avS>v. 


197 viii. 31. Ileraldus Animadv. in 
Salmas. Observ. iii. 4, 5, also considers 
that the biKrj firirpoTrrjs was a private 
suit. 
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time as a private suit 1 * 8 ; and it is also cited by Pollux, together 
with the action against guardians, among the private suits 188 . 
The law-suit of Demosthenes, detailed in the speeches against 
Aphobus, which have been placed by the arrangers of his works 
among the private orations, is an action against guardians. Are 
we then to suppose that these persons were deceived in a whole 
set of speeches so important in the history of Demosthenes? 
It is highly improbable that they should have committed so 
great an error, although it is true that they have incorrectly 
classed two other speeches 200 . It is indeed evident from the 
tenour of the speech itself, that the action was not a phasis, but 
merely a private suit. Demosthenes frequently complains that 
he is exposed to the risk of the epobelia, to which his property 
was only just sufficient, and which should not in fairness have 
applied in his case 201 . Again, if the action had been a phasis, 
he would have spoken of the thousand drachmas, which must 
have been paid in the same case to which the epobelia applied. 
But of this payment he says not a word. Or are we to sup- 
pose, that in the action against guardians the phasis itself, which 
in all other cases was a public suit, became a private one, with 
this difference only, that any person had the liberty of accusing? 
This is apparently the notion which the author of the Lexicon 
Rhetoricum had formed of this point, as he calls the phasis a 
species of public and private action, and the latter with refer- 
ence to the omission of the letting of orphans’ property; hi$ 


J98 Lex. Seg. p. 313, cf. p. 315 ; 
Etymol. in v. <£d<r tc, Phot, in v. <£acrir, 
particularly in the second article, and 
Epitome of Harpocration, quoted by 
the commentators upon Pollux viii. 47. 

199 To this action the words of Pol- 
lux viii. 31 (8007) fxicr$a><T€U)S oikov 
should be referred. Hudtwalcker is 
incorrect in supposing (von den Dia- 
teten, p. 143,) that the dUrj fuo-Ooaaetos 
oikov is the same as the action for the 
payment of house-rent (dticrj cvoikiov), 
an error into which he was probably 
led from the difference between oikos 
and oIk la in the Athenian law having 
escaped him. Ileraldus has pointed 


out the meaning of olkos correctly in 
his Animadv. in Salmas. Observat. iii. 
6 , 10 . 

200 In the speeches against Nico- 
stratus and against Theocrines, neither 
of which, however, is by Demosthenes. 
The latter was considered by Calli- 
machus to be the work of Demos- 
thenes, but Dionysius and the greater 
number of authorities include it in the 
works of Dinarchus, and justly give it 
a place among the public orations. 
See the Life of Dinarchus by Diony- 
sius. „ 

201 P. 834, 25, p. 835, 14, p. 841, 22, 
p. 880, 9. 
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statement, however, is probably founded upon a confusion, the 
origin of which was, that the subject of a phasis could equally 
be the subject of a private cause ; and that it was the wish of 
the government that offences connected with guardianship 
should be treated as public actions, as well as offences relating 
to harbours, custom duties, and mines, and sycophancy, in 
order to give greater protection to orphans. And it is remark- 
able that Photius, who for the most part coincides with the 
Lexicon Rhetoricum, opposes the phasis regarding the property 
of orphans, to the public actions, but yet does not distinctly 
call it a private suit; so that the grammarians do not themselves 
appear to have formed any precise notion of the subject. It 
may therefore be supposed that as, in the Roman law, the actio 
tutelce of the ward against the guardian, at the end of the guar- 
dianship, for a restitution of the property taken from him 
during the minority, was a private suit, and the actio suspecti of 
a third person against the guardian who acted dishonestly during 
the tutelage was a quasi-public [quasi publica) suit, so in the 
Athenian law, a distinction of the following nature existed be- 
tween the actions against guardians; viz., the public action was 
the phasis, not being however, as in the Roman law, limited to 
a third person, and to the continuance of the guardianship 802 , 
and the private suit was the Blktj inrcTpoirris and /McrOaxrecos oXkov • 
The grammarians then appear, in the first place, to be in error 
when they call the Biktj €7rtTpo7n}9 and pucrOcbaecos oireov a public 
action 203 , and secondly, when they call the phasis in actions 


202 A public action against a frau- 
dulent guardian is extant in the ora- 
tion of Lysias against Diogeiton, where 
he speaks of the extreme of danger 
(f(r\aroi Kivbvvoi 9 p. 893 ad fin.) which 
alludes to the penalty of death. It is 
instituted by a third person, but after 
the conclusion of the guardianship, and 
the passing of the accounts. That the 
injured party was also empowered to 
bring on this kind of action, I do not 
find anywhere expressly stated ; but it 
can hardly be doubted that such was 
the case, if we may judge from the 


spirit of the Athenian law, by which 
the greatest liberty in the selection of 
the mode of proceeding was allowed. 

203 It may be easily perceived how 
Pollux, who alone, as far as I remem- 
ber, calls the birrj cmrporrfj? a public 
suit, was led into this notion. For 
after having correctly mentioned the 
BUrj firirponijs and purOdxxetos oikov in 
the enumeration of the private suits, 
he returns to it only incidentally in 
viii. 35, in the words anpocrraaiov 8e 
Kara rS>v ov vepdvrtov irpoarar^v ptrot- 
k<ov' «XV avrrj (as should be read for 
2 A 2 
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against guardians a private suit; excepting that this phasis, by 
reason of its double relation, both to the injury of individuals 
and to that of the state, may be considered as a public and at 
the same time as a private action, and by this means the account 
of the grammarians may be in some measure justified : whereas 
it is extremely improbable that the public action or the phasis, 
and the private suit, were both called Bl/crj inuTpoirri 5 and iuar- 
Ocoaecos oticov. 

There is a corresponding resemblance between the proceed- 
ings against Aphobus, and the law-suit detailed in the speech 
against Dionysodorus. The defendant, as is plain from the 
charges of the accuser, had not only injured him, but also trans- 
gressed the commercial laws; consequently he might have been 
prosecuted for this latter offence by a phasis; yet it is manifest 
from the whole speech, that this matter was taken up as a pri- 
vate suit, and we therefore hear nothing of the possible loss of 
the thousand drachmas, but only that the plaintiff, in case of 
failure, will be forced to pay the epobelia 804 . We do not, 
indeed, in either of these two law-suits, find any mention of the 
prytaneia, an omission in which there is nothing remarkable; 
for their loss and restitution was so much a matter of course, 
as they were deposited in all private causes with the excep- 
tion of the private action for an assault, that no allusion to 
this payment need be expected. Apollodorus also in the first 
oration against Stephanus 805 , in an action for debt, in which we 
know with certainty from Aristophanes that the prytaneia were 
always required, only remarks that he should have to pay the 
epobelia in addition, silently implying the loss and restitution 
of the prytaneia. 


avrf}) fi€U Brjpoffia, cocnrep Kai f)rr)S cm- 
rpoirrjs . *E (rju yap r<u fiovKoptvcd ypa- 
facrOai t6v iiriTpoirov virep twp ddiKov- 
fitvcov op<f>avS>v. Here it occurred to 
him accidentally, that the guardian 
might be prosecuted by any person, 
viz. by a phasis, and thus he thought 
it necessary to remark, that the $ 1*07 
errtTporrrjs was a public suit, although 
he had before stated it to be a private 


suit. The first account he appears 
however to have derived from good 
authority; the accidental observation 
evidently came from his own head, 
and therefore it deserves but little 
credit. 

804 P. 1284, 2. 

205 P. 1103, 15, irpoao<j>\d>p 8 c njv 
eVa)/9f\tay, 
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Heiresses {eirbcXTjpot) were under the peculiar protection 
of the state. If, therefore, any person laid claim to an heiress 
whom another person wished to marry, as having a better right 
to her, he was compelled to pay the parastasis as in a public 
action 80 ®. One description of actions, viz., the eisangelia for 
mal-treatment of the helpless, for example, of an heiress, of 
parents on the part of children, and orphans on the part of the 
guardians (/ca/ccoaecos im/cX^poVy yoviwv, op(j>av(ov) } which was 
commenced before the archon eponymus, received from the 
state a considerable preference, in the exemption from pryta- 
neia and parastasis ; and even if the accuser did not obtain a 
single vote, he was not, according to Iseeus, exposed to any 
risk 807 . It is also to be observed, that this was a public suit, 
since every person was allowed to accuse either by instituting 
an eisangelia 808 , or a common indictment (7 pa<f>rjy o9 i and the 
probable reason why Pollux 810 enumerates it among the private 
suits, is, that for the same wrong which justified a public action, 
the party injured (for example, the ward after the cessation of 
his minority) could seek redress by a private one. 

Another particular exception also existed in the actions for 
assault. Isocrates mentions 811 , that public and private suits 
(7 pa<f>al /cal 81/cat) might be instituted for an assault (vfipis) 
without depositing any sacramentum (7 rapa/carafBoXrj), which 
preference existed in this case alone. In this statement there 
is a trifling discrepancy with Iseeus, who mentions that the 
eisangelia before the archon was the only one devoid of hazard. 
According to Isocrates, however, the private action for an 
assault at least, was completely free from risk, whatever might 
have been the case with the public suit, which, if this exemp- 


808 Andoc. de Myst. p. 60. 

807 Isaeus de Pyrrhi Hered. p. 44, 
45, and thence Harpocration in v. 
clarayyikla. 

808 Isaeus ut sup. Compare De- 
mosth. c. Pantsenet. p. 979 sqq. He- 
rald. Animadv. in Salmas. Observat. 
iii. 14, 4, Matthias Misceli. Philog. p. 
234 sq. 

808 Orat c. Theocrin. p. 1332, 14. 


810 viii. 31. 

811 C. Lochit. 3. See Vales ad Har- 
pocrat. in v. irupaKarc^oXr), Sigon. R. 
A. ii. 6. Whoever wishes to see a 
full account of the di/aj altclas and 
v/Specoy, may find it in Ileraldus Ob- 
serv. et Emend, c. 46—48, and in his 
Animadv. in Salinas. Obser. ad I. A. 
et Ii. ii 9, sqq. and iii. passim. 
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tion did not extend to it, would have subjected the accuser to 
the loss of the thousand drachmas: unless the epobelia applied 
in the first case, if the plaintiff had not the fifth part of the 
votes on his side, a point as to which we are at least wholly 
uninformed. Nor was it only in actions for assault that 
no sacramentum was necessary, since it was not paid in the 
eisangelia above-mentioned. Whether, however, the state- 
ments of the two orators can or cannot be reconciled with one 
another, thus much is certain, that in the action for an assault 
the accuser paid nothing for the introduction of the cause, as 
well as in the case of which Isseus speaks: which was so 
arranged in order to give to the poor the means of protecting 
themselves against the oppression of the rich and noble, a pre- 
ference founded upon a democratic, and we may boldly say, a 
truly humane principle; and for this reason also the prytaneia, 
which were paid in all other private causes, were not required 
in private actions for assault. Notwithstanding this, the pay- 
ment of the prytaneia took place in the action for assault 
contained in the speech against Euergus and Mnesibulus. 

This law-suit, which we have already noticed, was, however, 
of a mixed kind; and from this circumstance the solution of 
this difficulty may be derived. The client of the Pseudo- 
Demosthenes and his adversary Theophemus had beaten one 
another with cudgels: one of them instituted a private action 
for an assault {Slktj uIkUls ), and the other person did pre- 
cisely the same; it was therefore a cross-suit ( dvnypa<l>7 ] ). 
But the latter method of proceeding was particularly guarded 
against by the fear of the epobelia, as it would have given rise 
to vexatious persecution from one party 818 ; and for the same 
reason the preference granted to the action for an assault, viz., 
that it should be introduced without any payment of money, 
ceased at the very moment when the suspicion of a vexatious 
intention was caused by the introduction of a cross-suit. The 
first plaintiff, who merely instituted an action for assault, 
paid no prytaneia; but the plaintiff in the cross action was 
compelled to deposit them; by doing which he at the same 


21 2 See below, chap. 10. 
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time entailed the payment of them upon the first plaintiff who 
by this time had become defendant. If either party lost his 
cause without having the fifth part of the votes on his side — 
as, for example, the client of Demosthenes in the speech above 
quoted — in the first place his prytaneia were forfeited to the 
state, and he was obliged to replace the prytaneia of the suc- 
cessful party: in the second place, he had to pay the fine to his 
adversary: and lastly, he had to pay to the opponent the epo- 
belia for the fine at which he had assessed his injury. 

These monies, the prytaneia and the parastasis, were used, 
like the parastasis of the dieetetse, for paying the wages of the 
dicasts; of the prytaneia in particular, as being the most 
important, it is mentioned, that they were applied to the pay- 
ment of the courts of justice 813 . The prytaneia have therefore 
been compared with the fees of the Roman courts; and this 
analogy has been supported by a passage in Aristophanes, 
which, however, does not prove that the dicasts received the 
prytaneia at Athens immediately, as the Romans received their 
fees 214 . On the other hand, Joseph Scaliger 818 has started the 
singular notion, that the corresponding payment at Rome were 
not the justice fees, but the sportula which was given by the 
nobles of Rome to their clients, in money or victuals, confound- 
ing them with the public feasts in the prytaneum. If by the 
fees of justice, according to the Roman custom, we understand 
the payment received directly by the judges, the prytaneia 
cannot be called fees; but although not the same in name they 
were so in substance, and the only difference was that they 
were paid into the public coffers, as is the case at present in 
some places, and the state then paid the judges with this 
money. For this reason Aristophanes 818 reckons the prytaneia 
among the public revenues, which is also the account given by 


8,8 Xenoph. de Rep. Ath. i. 16, Pol- 
lux viii. 38, Suidas and Pliotius in v. 
irpvravda, where by the 6000 the judges 
are meant. 

m Sehol. Aristoph. Nub. 1139, 
Suidas in v. npvravt'iov , glosses quoted 


by Kuhn ad Polluc. viii. 38, Casaub. 
ad A then. vi. p. 237 F. referring to 
Aristoph. Nub. 1200,’ Spanheim ad 
Nub. 1182. 

De Emend. Temp. 

2)8 See above, note 4. 
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Suidas and Photius* 17 : the presidents of the courts of justice 
assigned them to the proper authority, which was doubtless 
the office of the colacretee. For the colacretee had the duty of 
managing the feasts in the prytaneum, for which, as their name 
sufficiently proves, the prytaneia were originally assigned, at a 
time when law-suits were received and introduced in the pry- 
taneum* 18 ; the same officers also distributed the wages of the 
dicasts, after their introduction as a regular stipend, and the 
prytaneia were then naturally appointed for the immediate pay- 
ment of this salary. But how great must have been the num- 
ber of law-suits in order to defray the wages of the dicasts, 
amounting to about 150 talents! Xenophon gives us to under- 
stand, that it chiefly was the law-suits of the allies which made 
it possible to pay the dicasts out of the prytaneia ; at the same 
time, as has been above remarked, additional money must 
have been supplied from other sources ; for it is not credible 
that the prytaneia were ever alone sufficient; and, moreover, 
the pay of the dicasts was only one of those democratic 
forms, under which the public money was to be divided among 
the people. 


Chapter X. 

Fees upon Appeals. The Paracatabole and the Epobelia. 

Another description of the payments made in the courts of 
justice was the fee ( 7 rapafioXov)™ upon appeals (tyeaets), con- 
cerning which nothing is known accurately. The paracatabole 
was, however, a fee of nearly the same nature: this was a pay- 
ment which was made by any person who either claimed 


npvravcttt : irp6<robos els to 
drjpSviov Kararao-cropevT] . Cf. Lex. 
Seg. p. 192, 17. Valesius (ad Maus- 
sac. ad Iiarpocrat. p. 326, ed Gronov.) 
and KUster (ad Nub. U34) have given 
a correct general view of the question. 

818 This is the meauing of Suidas in 
v. irpvravetov and napaKarafioXi}, Schol. 


Aristoph. Nub. 1 139. ' Concerning the 
colacretee see book ii. ch. 6, and on 
the pay of the dicasts, book ii. ch. 15. 

819 This is the term used by Aristo- 
tle; by later writers it was called 
TrapafioKiov, Pollux viii. 63; see Sal- 
mas. M. U. V. p. 198; Hudtwalcker 
von den Diateten, p. 127. 
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(afA<f>icr/3r}T€l) from the state any confiscated property, or from 
individuals an estate adjudged to him, and it was forfeited if the 
party lost his suit. The fifth part of the property claimed 
(rwv a/i<f>L<T /Syrov /live ov) was paid before the action as paracata- 
bole, if the party laid claim to confiscated property; and the 
tenth part if he claimed an inheritance or property of heir- 
esses* 80 , and in fact the payment took place at the preliminary 
investigation into the case (dva/cpto-t?)* 81 . The similarity of 
both cases with the appeal may be seen from this fact, that all 
confiscations of property were founded upon a judicial verdict, 
and whoever laid claim to property thus forfeited, if he did not 
in strictness of speech appeal against the decision, yet appealed 
against its application to a particular object; the resemblance 
is also strengthened by the circumstance, that the paracatabole 
was only paid in cases relating to the inheritance of property, 
when the plaintiff sought to obtain possession of an inheritance 
already adjudged to another person (eirLhcKa^ofievay^, so that 
in this instance also an appeal was made against a former legal 
decision. 

In both varieties of the paracatabole the questions arise, by 
whom was it received, if the party who had deposited it lost the 
cause, and whether other justice fees and fines could be com- 
bined with it. In order to determine these problems, it will be 
necessary to premise the following observations. The pay- 
ments made in law suits were of three kinds: in the first place, 
there were mere justice fees, such as prytaneia and parastasis, 
which the unsuccessful party paid: in the second place, fines 


**'• Pollux viii. 39, 32; Harpocrat. 
Suid. Phot, in irapaKarafioXr), Lex. Seg. 
p. 290 (Harpocration refers to Lysias, 
Hyperides, and other orators): see 
Harpocration and Suidas in apcfna- 
firjTciP, and concerning the inheritances 
see Pollux viii. 32; Timaous Lexic. 
Plat, in irapaKara^oXrj , and there 
Ruhnken ; Demosth. c. Macart. p. 
1051, 20, 1054, 27 (from a law), c. 
Leochar. p. 1090, ext. p. 1092, 20. 
Isaeus mentions it in several places. 
And to this probably belongs what 


Didymus says in Harpocration in 
TTpoTre/iTTra* dal yap ot rd 7r«/x7 rra t5>v 
riprjpaTUiv (he should have said reap 
dp(j)ia0T]Tovp€P(ov) TrapaKaTafiaXXeaOal 
(fiaaiv, cos A vatas iv rw Kara ’AnoXXo- 
8a>pov vTroarjpaivei. All the rest of this 
article is worthless, as has been already 
remarked by Valesius in his notes to 
Maussac. 

2£i Iseeus de Hagn. Hered. p. 2. 

222 See Bunsen de Jure Ueredit. 
A then. 1, 2, 3. 
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(rcfiijfiara), which the successful plaintiff received in private, 
and the state* in public suits, excepting that in a phasis, the 
injured party received the fine, and in certain private suits, a 
fine was annexed to be paid to the state: and, lastly, certain 
compensations, which in particular law suits, the unsuccessful 
was compelled to make to the successful party, for the risk to 
which he had exposed him, for example the epobelia. Now 
the paracatabole appears to be of the latter kind, and it was 
evidently introduced in order to protect the state and all legal 
heirs from the vexatious suits of self-interested plaintiffs: from 
this it follows that it must have been received by the party who 
was injured by the suit, viz. in claims for confiscated property 
by the state, in cases of inheritance by the heirs. From this 
view of the case, the litigants were probably in addition to the 
paracatabole compelled to pay the common justice fees, since 
they would have paid them if there had been no paracatabole, 
according to the respective circumstances of the suit, although 
I have not been able to find any information upon this point. 
The unsuccessful plaintiff does not appear to have been subject 
to any other punishments or augmentations of punishment 
(7 TpoaTLfirjjjiaTa). It should also be observed, that the payment 
of the paracatabole could only have been required from the 
complaining party, as a punishment for vexatious litigation. 

Something must also be said on the subject of the epobelia 
(cTTwySeX/a), since in the writings of both early and modern 
scholars as little clear and definite information is found upon 
this point as upon the other justice fees and fines 223 . The 
epobelia is the sixth part of the assessment of the suit 
and was so called because an obolus was paid for every drachma 
of the valuation. As this circumstance is manifest from the 
name alone, and the best grammarians give the same account 8 * 4 ; 
and as the examples of the epobelia occurring in Demosthenes, 

883 Even the accurate Heraldus 
(Animadv. in Salmas. Observ. iii. 4, 

8 — U, 5 ad fin ) has adopted an en- 
tirely false view of the question, and 
Hudtwalcker only incidentally touches 
upon this subject in a few places. 


iU Harpocrat. Etymol. Suid. Zona- 
ras in eVcojScXia, Lex. Seg. p. 255; 
Schol. Plat. Ruhnk. p. 239; Pollux 
viii. 39, 48, ix. GO ; cf. Salmas. M. U. 
p. 12 sqq. 
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which will be adduced presently, prove it beyond a doubt, the 
statement which Hesychius and Eustathius have derived from 
ignorant writers** 5 , that the epobelia was the tenth part of the 
assessment, does not require refutation; it owes its origin to a 
confusion with the paracatabole, not unlike that which we have 
already seen in the case of the prytaneia. The true nature of 
this fine is given in general terms by Harpocration, who states 
that it was an additional valuation (jr pour i fir] pa) fixed by law, 
independent of the decision of the judges 886 : this account, how- 
ever, leaves the questions open, in what law suits, by whom, 
under what circumstances, connected with what, and to whom, 
was it paid. 

According to the Etymologist 887 , the epobelia was introduced 
because many persons had been vexatiously accused in causes 
relating to money, particularly with regard to bottomry or 
sea security: on which account the law imposed the epobelia 
upon the plaintiff, for the prevention of vexatious accusations 
(av/coffiavTLa) ; and afterwards it was applied equally to all other 
pecuniary causes §Ua£), Probably this alludes to 

the fact mentioned by Isocrates against Callimachus 888 , who 
states that Archinus, after the government of the thirty tyrants, 
introduced the payment of the epobelia in law suits in which 
the defendant was allowed the right of instituting a paragraphc 
against the plaintiff, in order to protect him from vexatious 
accusations. The case mentioned in the speech of Demosthenes 
against Stephanus for false testimony 889 , is precisely of this 
nature. The orator’s client, Apollodorus, had brought an action 
against his step-father Phormion to recover a sum of money 
which he claimed from him; Phormion, on the other hand, 
instituted a paragraphe, and Apollodorus, having been unsuc- 
cessful in the suit, was condemned to pay the epobelia. But 
the litigants were also exposed to the risk of the epobelia in 
pecuniary cases, even when there was no paragraphe, as may be 

Ilesych. in eVreo/Sf A/a ; Eustath. is transcribed, 
ad Odyss. A. p. 1405, 27- “ 8 la the beginning; comp, below, 

5,18 Uarpocrat. in irpoanyi^paTa, and chap. 15, 16. 
thence Photius. M P* H03, 10. 

From which Suidas in cW^tAia 
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seen from the law suit of Demosthenes against his guardians, 
and the cause against Dionysodorus on account of the non-re- 
payment of a loan of money: and also in a phasis which related 
to a fine; in this instance, however, it was doubtless limited by 
certain conditions, which will be more aptly pointed out in 
another place: and, finally, in the cross action 830 ( avTiypa<f>r ) ), 
on account of the appearance of vexation which it bore. It 
cannot be proved that any epobelia was required in actions for 
an assault. The private suit for the same offence (Bl/crj abet as) 
of necessity indeed led to nothing more than a fine, but it was 
distinguished in several essential points from a common pecu- 
niary law suit; and the only known case in which epobelia was 
paid in a private action for an assault, related in the speech 
against Euergus and Mnesibulus, had also the nature of a cross 
suit, which circumstance introduced the obligation of the epo- 
belia. In the public action for an assault (SUrj vftpecos) it is 
impossible to conceive that any epobelia existed; nor when 
iEschines against Timarchus 831 supposes the case of a person 
bringing an action against a youth, who, having sold his chastity 
by a written document, had violated his engagement, and con- 
siders it to be just that the plaintiff should both lose his suit, 
and suffer the penalty of death, “ not only paying the epobelia, 
but also a fine for the other injury,” must it be supposed that 
the plaintiff generally paid the epobelia in public actions for 
bodily wrong; for this would not be a suit of this nature, but 
an action connected with pecuniary matters, which, as the 
agreement was contrary to law, would necessarily be lost; con- 
sidered in the light of a pecuniary case, the plaintiff would of 
course suffer the penalty of the epobelia ; but the orator sup- 
poses him to be punished with far greater severity for the 
seduction and disgrace of an Athenian youth. Speaking gene- 
rally, the epobelia only applied in cases relating to money, and 
not in public actions, except in the phasis. 


830 Pollux viii. 58. 

881 Where the chief words that refer 
to this subject are, cncira ov KaraXcva- 
Brjatrai 6 piaOovpcvos tov ’A Orjvaiov 
napa tovs vopovs KCU 1TpO<TO(f)\u)V ana,- 


criv €K tov btKacmjpiov ov Trjv ora (HikLav 
povov dXXa kcu aWrjv vf3piv : the case 
here supposed is cTaiprjais Kara ovvOrp 
Kasy wliich actually occurred. See 
Lysias c. Simon, p. 147, 148. 
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With regard to the party who was bound to pay the epobelia 
there may seem to exist some doubt, for the passages of the 
grammarians apparently contradict one another, and the ancients 
do not explain themselves with sufficient distinctness. It seems 
to me probable, that not the plaintiff only, but the unsuccessful 
party in general, was subject to this payment, although a deci- 
sive proof to this effect cannot now be obtained. By the law 
of Archinus, both parties in the litigation, as well the accuser as 
the party instituting a paragraphe, in case he was condemned, 
was bound to pay the epobelia 232 ; which however cannot be 
accounted for by the reason which Pollux mentions* 38 , that the 
paragraphe was similar to a cross suit, and therefore both parties 
were considered as plaintiffs: Pollux asserts, that in the phasis 
the unsuccessful party paid the epobelia, without making any 
distinction between plaintiff and defendant; which he also states 
in the most general terms of the epobelia 234 . And doubtless if 
in a phasis the defendant paid the epobelia equally with the 
plaintiff, in case he lost the suit, by the same reason he must 
have paid it in a money case to which the epobelia applied, 
even if it was only a private cause, for in the phasis the epobelia 
was only added in reference to the money which the injured 
party endeavoured to obtain from the defendant ; that is to say, 
merely in reference to that which in the phasis is a private 
concern; and if the plaintiff was exposed to the danger of the 
epobelia, it was but just that the hazard of the accuser should 
be increased in an equal proportion. 

We have two instances of the plaintiff paying the epobelia 
in private cases; but if correctly understood, they do not war- 


882 See above, chap. 9. 

838 Pollux viii. 58, upon the principle 
of Reus excipiendo fit actor. 

884 viii. 48 and 39. In the former 
chapter he says, 6 de prj peraXa^div rb 
7rcpi TTOV fxepos TO)V yjsTjCfiuOV TTjV C7 T(o( 3(- 
Xiav TrpoaaxfiXio-Kave, where by the 
word 7rpocro(fr\i(jKdi>€iv the grammarian 
means to express the additional loss 
besides the loss of the suit : in the 
same manner in viii. 58, 6 8e dvriypa- 


yj/dpcvos prj Kparrjo-as rrjv intofiiXiav 
7rpoo'<o(j)\l(TKav€. Demosth. c. Stephan. 
\j/€v8op,. i. p. 1103, 15, rrpo(TO(f)\a)v 
rrjv eVwj&Xuji', and iEschin. ut sup. I 
mention this, that it might not be 
thought that by npo(ro(f>Xt(rKdv€iv & pre- 
vious fine is implied. In the other 
passage (c. 39) Pollux says, eVa>#eXta 

8 ’ ?jV TO €KTOV p.€pOS TOV TiprjpaTOt , 6 

dcpeiXe v 6 alpfdels. 
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rant us in inferring that the defendant, if he was unsuccessful, 
would not have been compelled to pay it. Darius and Pamphi- 
lus lent Dionysodorus 300 drachmas upon bottomry; this latter 
person acted contrary to the agreement and the commercial 
laws: “but, notwithstanding all this,” says the orator, “he dared 
to come into court, with the intent of depriving me of the epo- 
belia, and of carrying it off to his own house, in addition to the 
other money of which he has defrauded me 885 .” The silence of 
the orator cannot be considered as a proof that the defendant, 
in case he was unsuccessful, did not pay the epobelia. Demos- 
thenes says in the first speech against Aphobus 836 , that if he 
was unsuccessful, he should have to pay the epobelia without 
being assessed {aTifir^ros ) ; if Aphobus lost, he should not have 
to pay the fine until the assessment of the judges had been 
made (t tfirjTos). This expression does not by any means 
exclude the possibility of Aphobus being compelled to pay the 
epobelia. Demosthenes had estimated his damages against 
Aphobus at 600 minas: “ If I lose my cause,” he says, “ I shall 
be forced to pay 100 minas for epobelia, without being assessed 
for as he had himself estimated the damages, the estimate 
remained, and the epobelia was thus immediately determined, 
that being the only manner in which it could be fixed. If, on 
the other hand, Aphobus lost, he was empowered to put in a 
petition that the judges would moderate the damages, and com- 
pel the plaintiff to lower his demands : the fine was then assessed, 
and consequently the epobelia also, which followed the assess- 
ment of the damages. Demosthenes, however, had no reason 
for laying any stress upon the latter point, as the payment of 
the epobelia is naturally understood. In a third case, viz. the 
cross action in the speech against Euergus and Mnesibulus, no 
distinction can be made between the plaintiff and defendant, as 
both of them come forward in a double character. Now al- 
though the grammarians 237 (whose joint testimony has only the 
authority of a single witness) state that the plaintiff paid the 
epobelia to the defendant, if he lost the suit, they do not actu- 

Deraosth. c. Dionysod. p.1284,2. | m Ilarpocrat. Etymol. Suid. Schol. 
«« p. 834, 25. I Platon. Lex. Seg. 
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ally deny that the defendant was also obliged to pay it: but as 
it was originally introduced for the prevention of vexatious 
accusations, they only mention the plaintiff, and state that, in 
case he lost, he was forced to pay the epobelia to the defendant, 
as compensation for the risk which he had occasioned. It should 
also be observed, that the unsuccessful party was only com- 
pelled to pay the epobelia in case he did not obtain the fifth part 
of the votes* 88 , and therefore his guilt might be considered as 
sufficiently manifest. 

Our next question is, whether the epobelia could be con- 
nected with other justice fees and fines ? It had not the nature 
of a sacramentum, nor was it deposited before the verdict, but 
was paid immediately after the loss of the cause, as is evident 
from the speech of Demosthenes against Euergus and Mnesibu- 
lus 839 ; from the law suit against Aphobus; and even from Iso- 
crates against Callimachus: consequently, some sacramentum 
must necessarily have been paid for the introduction of the suit; 
and accordingly we know for certain that in the first of the three 
cases above quoted the unsuccessful party paid the prytaneia 
and the epobelia, and that prytaneia were also paid in the last 
case 840 . Again, the loss of a fine (rLfnjiia) was sometimes con- 
nected with the payment of the epobelia: this loss, however, 
could necessarily be suffered only by the defendant, and by him 
in every case in which he was unsuccessful; if he did not obtain 
the fifth part of the votes, the payment of the epobelia was 
appended to the fine, according to the amount of a sixth part of 
the money which he was condemned to pay: the plaintiff, on 
the other hand, was not subject to any fine, but only paid the 
epobelia upon the sum which he had assessed against the de- 
fendant, in case he did not obtain the fifth part of the votes; 
unless by the institution of a cross action he had taken the 
double character of plaintiff and defendant. All these particu- 
lars might have been assumed a priori , even apart from the 
authority of law suits now extant; it is manifest therefore that 
the statement of Hesychius, made upon the authority of Didy- 
mus, that the epobelia was a fine which followed the assessment 


238 Isocrat. in Callimach. 5, Pollux viii. 40. 


239 Comp. chap. 9. **° Vid. ibid. 
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of the lost cause 841 , merely refers to the determination of the 
epobelia according to the assessment of the suit : for this pay- 
ment in reference to the plaintiff was regulated by the assess- 
ment which he made against the defendant, and in reference to 
the defendant by the assessment appointed by the court: on 
the other hand, we should misconceive the meaning of the 
grammarian, if we supposed that the epobelia was so far a con- 
sequence of the assessment or fine, that it was only paid in cases 
in which the fine itself or the timema was paid. For in all 
cases mentioned above, in which the plaintiffs speak of their 
being exposed to the risk of losing the epobelia, there is no 
trace of any apprehension of a fine. 

Lastly, a peculiar circumstance occurred in the phasis, as 
being a public suit. In this form of proceeding it must be 
inferred, from the circumstances of the case, that the defendant, 
if he lost the cause, paid the fine, and also the epobelia, if he 
did not obtain the fifth part of the votes : the plaintiff indeed 
had no reason to apprehend the first payment, but if* he 
was unsuccessful in his suit, he was in the same case com- 
pelled to pay the epobelia; and if he did not obtain the 
fifth part of the votes, i . e, in the very case in which he was 
subject to the epobelia, he was forced to pay to the state the 
usual fine of 1000 drachmas* 48 ; the former regulation arising 
from the nature of the money suit (xpvf J ' aTl ' K V S^ 7 ?), the latter 
from its being a public cause. Are we however to suppose that 
both these payments were required in every phasis, according 
to the hypothesis which we have just made ? This point cannot 
be determined without taking a more accurate view of the nature 
of the phasis. 

The phasis then was sometimes a purely public suit, as for 
example in the case of plunder of monies, or unsold mines 


841 ’Ak(JXo v$op t < j > T»js KarabUr)s Tipj- 
fian 8<f)\riixa : an inaccurate expres- 
sion which cannot be applied to the 
plaintiff, unless, with all probability 
against us, we prefer writing 8 lkt)s 
with Salmasius M. U. p. 14 (who be- 
sides this has rightly corrected the 


passage as I have given it), and Palmer 
upon Hesychius. I pass over the mass 
of confusion which is contained in the 
notes of the other commentators upon 
this passage of Hesychius. 

848 Orat. c. Theocrin. p. 1323, 19. 
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belonging to the state* actions by which no private individual 
was injured ; at other times* it was a suit partly public and 
partly private* for instance* if an action was instituted for the 
embezzlement of orphans’ property : it could not in any case be 
solely a private suit* for it would thus have lost the distinctive 
character of the phasis, and have become a mere money suit for 
the compensation of the injury suffered. Now* when the phasis 
was a purely public suit, its only object was a fine to be paid to 
state ; and in this case neither the plaintiff nor the defendant 
could ever have paid the epobelia* since this payment was only 
required in cases which took the form of a private money suit* 
as its origin alone shows* the intent of it being to repress frivo- 
lous accusations* or on the part of the defendant to prevent him 
from vexatiously withholding the property of another person. 
Hence in the purely public phasis, the only penalty was doubt- 
less that of 1000 drachmas, which fine is in the speech against 
Theocrines quoted from a law* in reference to this point, without 
any mention of the epobelia in a phasis* as the penalty of the 
unsuccessful plaintiff* if he did not obtain the fifth part of the 
votes ; whether the plaintiff had made the assessment for a fine 
or some other punishment. If however the phasis was of a 
mixed nature* the object of the accuser was to obtain a fine for 
the compensation of the injured individual* and a fine to the 
state as a penalty for the injury done to it: in this case probably 
the epobelia applied both to the plaintiff and defendant in 
reference to the first view of the suit, and the penalty of 1000 
drachmas on the part of the plaintiff* in reference to the public 
nature of the action. Lastly* if the injured person brought on 
a case* which would have justified a phasis* merely as a private 
suit* the epobelia alone applied. From this then it may be 
also determined to whom the epobelia was paid. The gram- 
marians 848 say that the defendant received it from the plaintiff* 
if he (the defendant) gained the cause; from which it is evident, 
that if the plaintiff was successful he received it from the 
defendant ; supposing always that both parties were bound to 


848 EtymoL Suid. Schd. Plat. Lex. yap irapa rov bianovros, tl rf}w buajp 
8 eg. eXdfifiavf be rr)P evafieXiap 6 <fxv- ajrtfavytv. 
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The only case in which the fine was undetermined was the 
private action for assault (Stm 7 abclas), in which the procedure 
upon the whole resembled that in public causes, and it was 
thus an assessed action 851 , in order that the court and the 
plaintiff might be able to estimate the fine according to the 
degree of injury received: it could, however, be only rated in 
money 858 . But in all private suits the plaintiff received the 
assessment, so that we have no farther concern with this species 
of cases. In public suits, on the contrary, the state received 
# the fine of the defendant, unless the money-cases of private 
individuals were implicated in them, e . g, in the phasis concern- 
ing cases of misconduct of guardians or violation of commercial 
law, in which the assessment accrued to the injured party, if 
the plaintiff succeeded; in all other public causes, however, the 
penalties of infamy, death, &c. might be appointed in place of 
fines. Now these public causes were either assessed or unas- 
sessed: in the first case, the plaintiff generally assessed the 
injury in his plaint ( ri/ia , wpon/ia), the defendant made a 
counter-assessment ( avmifia , virorifia ) ; the court then decided 
upon the assessment ( Tifia , eirucpivet), agreeing with one or the 
other. At the same time the plaintiff might give up his own 
higher assessment and accede to that of the defendant; and in 
like manner the judges might depart from their own assessment 
and take that of the defendant, if the plaintiff consented. 

This method of proceeding ((ri^wpfioYu) 853 was much used 
in public actions in which there was no punishment distinctly 
fixed for the defendant, but only for the plaintiff, in case of his 
being unsuccessful; thence in the writing of accusation it was 
always necessary to fix some assessment; there were, however, 
cases in actions of this kind, in which the law only left the 
plaintiff the choice between certain fixed punishments; thus 
e.g . in the action for bribery (7 patprj ScopoSoicias) it was neces- 
sary either lo fix as a punishment death or the tenth part of the 

851 Harpocrat. in v. ahclas, and the 853 Herald, iii. 1, 10. Instead of 
authorities cited by Matthiee, p. 272, rifxav, vnorifiav, &c., rifiaarOai, (man- 
273. fiao-Qai, are also used without any 

898 Lysias ap. EtymoL et Suid. in v. alteration in the meaning. 

vjSjpiff. 
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" sum received* 54 . In a phasis an assessment was necessary by 
reason of the damages to be paid, and we also know from dis- 
tinct authority that such was the case 855 ; in other public causes, 
however, there was no assessment, the penalty having been 
already appointed by law, which was the case in an information 
(HvSeil-is). 

Lastly, the additional assessment (irpo<TTlp,r)p,a), which was 
added as an enhancement of the punishment, must be separated 
from the simple assessment. This was a fine, which the court 
had full power to impose in certain cases in which it was per- 
mitted by laws or decrees of the people, or which regularly fol- 
lowed under particular circumstances, as the epobelia. The 
additional assessment was in some cases fixed by law; thus in 
instances of theft, which were not capital crimes, the additional 
punishment was fixed at five days and nights’ imprisonment; it 
rested however with the judgment of the court whether they 
would add or omit it 858 . 

To what degree private suits admitted of an assessment has 
been already explained, L e. only in damages, and likewise in 
the private suit for assault; of the former kind are the action 
for injury (j3Xd^rjs) and the action against guardians, when 
brought on as a private suit (SUrj irnTpoTri)^ or cttct poire (a ?) , 
and the like. In these the plaintiff made an assessment in his 
plaint which referred solely to his own ‘injury, without there 
being any counter-assessment on the part of the defendant. 
The latter was, however, at liberty to put in a petition, and the 
judges had the power of diminishing the assessment 857 . Heral- 
dus 958 has justly considered as a compensation of this kind the 
assessment of 1 talent, which occurs in the speech of Demos- 
thenes against Stephanus in the private action for false testi- 
mony (SIktj ‘tyevhopLCLprvplov), But in all causes for damages 


854 Herald, iii. 3, 1. 

255 Pollux viii. 47. 

888 Herald, iii. 2, 9—14. The chief 
passage in the law of Solon is given by 
Deraostli. c. Timocrat. p. 733 (comp, 
the explanation, p. 746, 12); from 
which firj should be struck out in Ly- 
sias 0 . Theomnest. p. 357, 9, and not 
changed into fiiv with Heraldus and 


Taylor. There are iqgeed in this 
passage other difficulties, which 1 now 
intentionally pass by, as they could 
only be removed by a detailed exami- 
nation. 

857 Herald, iii. 4. 

858 iii. 1, 14. The passage of De- 
mosthenes is p. 1115, 25. 
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the assessment was not left to the litigant, as in several cases of 
this description a certain fine was already determined by law* 5 ®. 

With regard to the other case, i. e. for assault, it is of so 
remarkable a character, and we have been already so often com- 
pelled to mention it, that it cannot be properly neglected in this 
place. In this case two kinds of action might be instituted, as 
in the Roman law, differing however not in respect to the object, 
but only in the form and the consequences, viz. the public 
(Slfcrj v (Spews) and the private suit (Slkt) altclas ) ; because by an 
assault committed upon any person, either the state might be 
considered as wronged (it being thought that the state and the 
public freedom were injured by any act of violence, even if a 
slave was assaulted), or only the individual, according to the 
views and inclination of the plaintiff 280 . If the plaintiff brought 
it on as a private cause, the defendant could only be condemned 
to pay a fine, which the plaintiff received, who in this case was 


m Herald, iii. 5. 

M0 It is however remarkable that 
the y paffii) vftp€<os is sometimes repre- 
sented to be a private suit, because, 
like many other public actions, it only 
referred indirectly to an injury done 
to the state, and immediately to the 
injury of an individual. Li this sense 
Demosthenes or rather Meidias (adv. 
Mid. p. 522, extr.) may call the 
dtKTj vftpfoos an I8ia ductj, in opposition 
to the npo^oXrf before the people, 
which must be considered as an action 
for a direct injury done to the stato, 
for example, by the disturbance of a 
festival, or an injury done to sacred 
persons or property, and to public 
offices (cf. p. 424, 425); the Trpoftokrj 
being the method of proceeding against 
such as had shown themselves dis- 
affected to the state, or had cheated 
the public, and therefore it might be 
instituted against sycophants, or against 
persons who had injured the silver 
mines still belonging to the state, or 
for embezzlement of the public money. 
(See Taylor ad Demosth. c. Mid/p. 
562 sqq. Reisk. Append. Crit. vol. i. 


Matthias Miscell. Philog. vo(. i. p.238.) 
The meaning of the orator is most 
evident when lie says (p. 524, 21,) that 
whoever injures a private individual 
in deeds or in words, may be prose- 
cuted by the ypa(j>rj vfipeays kcu BUrj 
KaKTfyopias , and that if the same is 
done to a thesmotlietes, the guilty 
party will be t tripos for the single 
offence. In this passage too the 
ypa<j}rj v(3p€G>f is considered as tdia, as 
the word Iftiav which has been added 
from the MSS. also refers to ypa<j>rfv. 
The orator therefore does not in this 
more than in other orations deny that 
the action for vfipis was a public action 
(ypafprf), although he calls it I6ia, cf. 
p. 523, 18, p. 524, 21, p. 528 extr. 
From this fact moreover, viz. that the 
ypa<f>r) vftpc a>g might ralate to the in- 
jury done to a private individual, and 
in fact was usually so considered, it 
may be seen why Dionysius Halicar- 
nassensis in the life of Dinarchus enu- 
merates the speech of this orator 
against Proxenus {diroXoyta v&ptcos) 
among the private speeches. The 
ypa(p^ \vftp* cos iftia occurs in another 
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necessarily the injured party; if, however, the cause was brought 
on as a public suit before the thesmothetee* 61 , (which might be 
done by a party having no interest in the event of it,) the state 
received the whole fine* 6 *, although the punishment might be 
capital* 63 . Consequently in the public proceeding there was no 
private advantage for the plaintiff; whereas in addition to the 
loss of the suit he was also subject to the risk of forfeiting 
1000 drachmas, if he had not a fifth part of the votes on his 
side, and therefore nothing but excessive hatred or disinterest- 
edness could excite any man to institute a public action for an 
assault. In both forms of action, however, an assessment was 
made on the part of the plaintiff, the course of proceeding in 
the private action for assault being similar in several points to 
that in public suits : on the other hand, in the private action 
for assault there appears to have been this deviation from the 
procedure in public cases, that the defendant was not permitted 
to make any counter-assessment, but the court followed either 
its own or the plaintiff's assessment 884 . 


Chapter. XII. 


Examples of Fines, 

In order to enable the reader to judge, as to the amount of 
the income which the state of Athens derived from fines, it will 
be advisable to cite some examples of them: others will be 
omitted, as a complete enumeration would be equally tedious 
and unavailing. 

As it will be necessary to speak partly of fines appointed to 
be paid into the public coffers, and partly into those of temples, 
we may previously remark, that in the laws of Solon, the pre- 
cious metals being at that time high in price, fines were fixed at 
very low rates* 65 ; e,g, whoever defrauded another person in 


sease in the law in Demosth. adv. 
Mid. p. 529, 23, concerning which it 
is sufficient to refer to Heraldus ii. 
10 , 12 . 

M1 Matthise, vol. i. p. 247, 249. 
Besides Heraldus see more par- 


ticularly Demosth. c. Mid. p. 528, 27, 
Poll. viii. 42. 

868 Lysias ap. Etymol. et Suid. in v. 
v(3pis. See Petit vi. 5, 4. 

284 Herald, iii. 3, 15 — 17. 

285 Plutarch. Solon. 23. 
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public or ceremonial affairs* paid 3 drachmas to the injured 
party, and 2 to the state, whereas in later times the penalty for 
libellous words was 500 drachmas; in like manner the fines in 
the Twelve Tables were, as is well known, very inconsiderable. 
To these ancient times must be referred the law which ordered 
that any person who occupied any land within the Pelasgicum 
should pay 3 drachmas 8 ® 8 . And judged according to the stan- 
dard of later times, the fine of 100 drachmas, which the archon 
had to pay according to Solon’s regulation, if he did not lay a 
curse upon exportation, was of small amount 887 . 

Of later times, however, it may on the contrary be asserted, 
that the fines were fixed at very high rates. If the prytanes 
did not hold certain assemblies according to rule, or the proedri 
did not propose the appointed bnsiness, each prytaneus had to 
pay 1000 and each proedrus 40 drachmas to Minerva 268 ; and 
for conviction nothing more than an information (evSeigi?) was 
necessary. If the officers appointed to superintend the weights 
and measures performed their duties negligently, they paid, 
according to a later decree, a penalty of 1000 drachmas to 
Ceres and Proserpine 889 . Whoever declared falsely that a 
citizen’s property belonged to the state, paid a forfeit of 1000 
drachmas for his act of sycophancy 870 . If the demarch did not 
perform his duty with regard to the interment of a dead body 
found in the demus, he forfeited 1000 drachmas to the state 871 . 
If an orator conducted himself indecorously in the senate or the 
public assembly, he could be fined 50 drachmas for each offence, 
which might be raised to a higher sum at the pleasure of the 
people 878 . This fine was collected by the practores for the 
public. A citizen who cohabited with an alien, paid a penalty, 

Pollux viii. 101. | 270 Suidas in v. dfifjiiopKta, Orat. c. 

m Plutarch. Solon. 24. Nicostrat. ap Demosth. p. 1246, 9. 

268 Petit ii. I, 1. This penalty was imposed in a Biierf 

888 Corp. Inscript. No. 104. Large inroypcKfrrjs, as in the case of non-suc- 
fines, as e. g. of 1000 drachmas, were cess in other public actions (p. 407). 
paid to Juno (Demosth. c. Macart. p. Cf. Harpocrat. in. v. diroyf>a(f>r)y where 
1068, 10), as well as to the eponymi of a doubt is thrown out against the 
the tribes. Thus Theocrines was con- genuineness of the oration just men- 
demned to pay 700 drachmas to the tioned. 

eponymus for incorrect accounts, Orat. 271 Demosth. c. Macart. p. 1069, 22. 
c. Theocrin. p. 1326, C. 272 jEschin. c. Timarch. p. 59 sq. 
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in case he was convicted* of 1000 drachmas 5 * 73 ; a regulation which 
could not always have been enforced. Whoever dug up olive 
trees* beyond the number allowed by law* forfeited to the state 
100 drachmas for each tree* of which a tenth part went to 
Minerva 874 . A woman conducting herself indecorously in the , 
streets* paid a fine of 1000 drachmas 875 . If a woman went to 
Eleusis in a carriage* she subjected herself* according to the 
law of Lycurgus, to a fine of a talent 878 . Whoever brought a 
foreign dancer upon the stage* forfeited* in the age of Phocion, 
1000 drachmas. This law* however* only applied to the 
theatre of Bacchus in the city. Demades brought forward 100* 
and thus forfeited 100*000 drachmas 877 . Other fines of 50 and 
1000 drachmas* with regard to foreigners in the chorus* need 
not be here mentioned 878 . In the case of embezzlement of 
public money* the penalty was fixed at double* and in the case 
of sacred money at ten times the amount 879 . If any person 
was accused of not having paid a fine awarded by a judicial 
sentence, or of having retained any property adjudged to the 
plaintiff, and was convicted in the suit (S/tcrj egovXrjs, actio rei 
judicata )* the state received from the defendant the same sum 
that he was bound to pay to the"* plaintiff 880 : the same was also 
the case if the defendant was found guilty of taking forcible 
possession of any property 201 . The state derived a similar 


873 Demosth. c. Nemr. p. 1350, 23 ; 
Petit (Leg. Att. vi. 1, 6), has misun- 
derstood this law in a most ludicrous 
manner. 

874 Demosth. c. Macart. p. 1074, 10. 
874 ’AKoo-/xft. See Horpocrat. in v. 

on x^ a *> aR d thence in other glos- 
saries. 

870 Petit i. 1, 17. 

877 Plutarch. Phoc. 30; cf. Petit 
Leg. Att. iii. 4, 3. 

870 See Petit iii. 4, 5. 

870 Demosth. c. Timocrat. passim. 

880 Hudtwalcker von den Diliteten, 
p. 137 sqq. 

881 Hudtwalcker utsup. p. 135, note, 
wishes to deduce the latter fact from 
the words of Demosthenes against Mi- 


dias (p. 528, 17), hi piKpov iruvv 
nprjparos a£iov ns Ad/3»7, j9 ta hi tovto 
ityiXrjTai, t6 l<tov tw hrjpoaicp irpoanpau 
oi vopx)i Kikcvovcnv, o&ovnep av tw Ihi- 
g>tt}. My reason for rejecting tins 
inference may be seen from what fol- 
lows : of the fact itself I entertain no 
doubt, for expulsion from possession 
was always considered as violence, 
even when a creditor was obstructed 
in taking possession of the property 
pledged for the debt, or when this 
pledging [and obstruction were only 
fictions, and consequently as severe a 
penalty was the consequence of expul- 
sion from possession, as of an act of 
abstraction by violence. And that in 
every hUij efjovX-qs (and not only in the 
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profit from condemnations in actions for violence (Sl/crj 
fitala) i/)* 8 *; and if any person took a slave from his master as if 
he had been a free citizen, he paid to the state the half of the 
whole fine* 81 : in all three cases because the state was considered 
as injured. 


actio rei judicata) the state received a 
fine equal in amount to that which was 
to be made good to the plaintiff, may 
be also seen from the words of Ilarpo- 
cration and Suidas in v. (fcovXijs bUrj : 
ol be dXbtrrcs c£ov\r)s Ka\ r<p iXovn 
(biboaau & afyypovvTO avrov Kai raj brj- 
fxoalco KaTeriOeaav ra nprfdevTa, which 
passage Iludtwalcker (p. 147) appears 
not to have understood. It would have 
been more convenient if the actio rei 
judicata , the issue of which was that 
the same sum was paid to the state as 
was given in compensation to the 
plaintiff, had not been called by the 
same name, bUrj e£ovXr)s, unless the 
original 8 Ur) tfcovXrjs, which was a real 
expulsion from possession, had not 
been followed by the same conse- 
quences. Nor do the words of De- 
mosthenes against Meidias, p. 528, 11, 
by any means prove that the actio rei 
judicata was alone followed by a fine 
to the public, but the orator only cites 
this one instance, as the other cases, on 
account of what is afterwards said con- 
cerning the bUr) /SttuW, did not appear 
to require a separate mention. It may 
be observed, that the reason why the 
bUr) igovXrjs is considered in this place 
as ovk lb la is, that it is merely consi- 
dered in reference to the fine required 
by the state ; for that in all other re- 
spects it was ibla, Demosthenes must 
have been well aware. Ovkct eTroirjuev 
is certainly the preferable reading: 
but the word ovkcti does not make any 
opposition between the bUrj egovXrjs as 
an actio rei judicata and the bUrj e£ou- 
Xrjsa& an actio unde vi, as if the former 
could only be called ovk Ibla , and not 
the latter ; but Demosthenes calls the 
actio rei judicata oiWr’ Idlav in oppo- 


sition to the foregoing private suit 
from which it arose. I may also re- 
mark, that a particular application of 
the btKT) e£ov\r)s was when it was 
brought by a mortgagee against the 
buyer of any property which had been 
given as security to the former. See 
the Dissertation on the Mines of 
Laurium. 

882 Ilarpocrat. in v. /3 laloav, on the 
authority of the passage in Demos- 
thenes against Meidias given in the 
last note, which refers to the bUr) 
/3m tW, and not to the bUr) t£ovXr)s, the 
former being a different kind of action 
for property taken by violence, but ex- 
tending only to moveables, for example, 
slaves. An instance of it occurs in 
Lysias adv. Pancleon, p. 73G. Com- 
pare Plato dc Leg. xi. p. 914 E. It is 
indeed sufficiently singular that, ac- 
cording to Suidas, the bUrf egovXrjs also 
applied to moveable property, particu- 
larly slaves ; so that it is not easy to 
perceive the difference between the 
biKT) /3uuW and the bUrj cfcovXrjs. Per- 
haps it was that the BUrj (dialav might 
be instituted by the possessor against 
the person who had forcibly abstracted 
from him some article of moveable 
property, and that the bUr) e£ovXrjs 
might be brought on by the person, to 
whom the moveable property had been 
adjudged by a judicial verdict, against 
the possessor who refused to allow him 
to take possession; aud also by the 
mortgagee, who had the right of seizing 
the moveable property for non-pay- 
ment, against the debtor who did not 
transfer the mortgaged property to him. 

883 Concerning this case, in which 
the offender could be prosecuted by a 
biKi) f£atp€crc<oSf see Orat. c. Theocrin. 
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It has been already remarked incidentally in several places, 
that in all public actions the plaintiff paid a fine to the state of 
1000 drachmas, if he did not obtain a fifth part of the suffrages 
{to Tr&inrrov }i€po9 T&v yfn]<f)Q)V firj /i€Ta\a/3<ov 
which penalty could also be enforced, if he dropped a cause 
already commenced: this last law was not however always 
applied in practice, as is proved by the example of Demosthenes, 
when he abandoned the action against Meidias* 84 . The only 
exemption from this fine was in the case of an eisangelia before 
the archon* 88 ; in all other public causes, by whatever names 
they were distinguished, it was exacted* 88 . We find in the 
ancient authors frequent examples and confirmations of this 
assertion. Demosthenes expressly proves it with regard to 


p. 1327 sq. Compare the argument 
and Petit ii. 0, 4. According to this 
law the state received to rjfuo-v tov 
TifiT)fiaros, by which is meant the half 
of the whole fine, not of the damages 
accruing to the plaintiff; f. e. tlie state 
received the same sum as the injured 
person. This, as it appears to me, is 
evident from a comparison of the toiler) 
€%ov\rjs and the toiler) fitaieov : Plato (ubi 
sup.) to a certain degree includes the 
Mia) e^aipeVeoK under the toUrj fiici'uou, 
and then supposes a double reparation 
of the injury. 

884 See Taylor’s Introduction to the 
Oration against Meidias. The latter 
point, viz. the penalty for dropping the 
action, or for compounding in public 
suits, is treated of particularly by Hudt- 
walcker von den Diateten, p. 159 sqq. 
with so much accuracy, that I have no- 
thing farther to add. Only the follow- 
ing words, which occur in p. 168, re- 
quire some limitation : u It was also 
allowed to compound even in court, 
and this was often effected in criminal 
cases by the assistance of the judges 
themselves.” For the two instances 
quoted by Matthiso, vol. i. p. 269, of a 
composition made in court in Isreus de 
Dicaeog. Hered. p. 98, and Isocrat. c. 


Callimach. 16, are only in private cases, 
the former in a yje€vtoofxapTVfHov 9 
the latter in an action for more than 
10,000 drachmas, which the plaintiff* 
claimed for himself, and not for the 
state. In the former case indeed the 
penalty of atimia was added, by which 
'however the law suit does not cease to 
be a private case, as I will show in 
another place : in the latter the plain- 
tiff' is also apprehensive of the atimia 
(Isocrat. 15), but evidently only on ac- 
count of the consequences ensuing upon 
the loss of the suit ; since, if he had 
not a fifth part of the votes, he would 
be compelled to pay the epobelia, ami 
not being able to pay this from bis po- 
verty, would be prosecuted by the suc- 
cessful party with a toiler) «fovA r)s t and if 
condemned in this suit, would become 
a public debtor. This is the very rea- 
son why Demosthenes is apprehensive 
of atimia, with the loss of the epobelia, 
in the private cause against Aphobus, 
p. 834, 29, p. 835, 11. 

886 See the passages quoted above. 

886 Pollux viii. 41, Theophrast. ap. 
Poll. viii. 53, and in reference to drop- 
ping the cause see Orat. c. Theocrin. 
p. 1323, 14 sqq., Demostli. c. Mid. p. 
529, 23. 
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the action for assault (Btfcrj or 7 pa<f)r]v /3 peoos): the same is 
evident from other writers with regard to the action for impiety 
(7 pa<j>rj aae/Se/av) 887 , for incontinency (7 pa<f>rf eTCuptfaeoos)* 86 , 
and for illegal proceedings (7 pa<j>rj Trapavopicov ) 289 ; and Demos- 
thenes even refers it to all actions* airayoayaX , &c. 890 With 
reference to the aTrayooyrj, which is another kind of public 
cause, this liability is several times attributed to it by the 
ancients 201 , as also to the eisangelia 898 ; it may equally be proved 
to have applied in the case of the phasis 293 ; so that a distinct 
testimony is not necessary for the other kinds of public actions. 
On the other hand, the idea is erroneous, as Heraldus has 
already shown, that the party condemned by default (in contu - 
madam ) was obliged to pay 1000 drachmas 894 . The fine, how- 
ever, which was appointed in public causes underwent, at least 
at certain periods, some alteration. In an unsuccessful action 
for illegal practices mentioned in Demosthenes, we find that 
the plaintiff was only sentenced to a fine of 500 drachmas 885 . 
In other cases an additional fine (7 rpoarlpbTjpba) appears to have 
been imposed, as in the case of yEschines, who, in consequence 
of such fine imposed after the loss of his action against Ctesi- 
phon, quitted the city of Athens; although nothing certain can 
be said upon this point, as the ancients themselves were in 
doubt concerning it 290 : also for the most part the plaintiff was 
subjected to atimia, if he had not the fifth part of the votes 
with him, and by consequence was debarred from the liberty of 
instituting certain public suits (7 pa<j>rj^ airaywyrj , i<j>rjyri<ns , 
evSetf is), nor was he able in an action for impiety to take refuge 


287 Demosth. c. Timocrat. p. 702, 5, 
Plat. Apol. 5. 

268 Demosth. c. Androt. p. 599 extr. 
889 Demosth. c. Timocrat. p. 701, 1, 
must be so understood. Comp, also 
the Lives of the Ten Orators, p. 248, 
ed. Tubing. 

290 C. Androt. p. 601, 20. 

891 Demosth. c. Aristocrat, p. 647, 7, 
Andocid. c. Alcib. p. 120, Pollux viii. 
49, Suidas in v. ayrfnopKia, Cf. Lex. 
Seg. p. 188, 19, in reference to theft. 


29 2 Harpocrat. in v. et<rayyeXto, Theo- 
phrast. ubi sup. 

898 Orat. c. Theocrin. p. 1323, 19. 

294 See Hudtwalcker von den Dia- 
teten, p. 98 sq. Matthiae, vol. i. p. 266, 
is mistaken. To be condemned in 
contumaciam is (prjprjv dffiikciv. 

895 Demosth. de Corona, p. 261, 20, 
where rdf nevraKocrlas dpa\p as refers 
to something customary. 

298 See Lives of the Ten Orators ut 
sup. and Matthim, p. 272. 
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in any temple 807 , excepting in the case of an eisangelia, probably 
according to some enactment which was subsequently added 888 . 
Lastly, the court appears in certain cases to have been authorized 
to condemn the plaintiff to the same fine at which he had 
assessed the defendant, as Aristogeiton, having failed in an 
action for illegal practices against the priestess of Diana of 
Brauron, was forced to pay the fine of 5 talents, at which he 
had assessed the defendant 898 . The punishment of death, 
which, according to the statement of Andocides, was the conse- 
quence of the false information (iirjvvais) of a mutilator of the 
Mercuries, appears to have a regulation appointed only for that 
individual case 800 . 

207 Concerning tlie atimia see De- also subject to the separate kind of 
mosth. <?. Aristog. i. p. 803, 13, Ando- atimia imposed upon public debtors, 
cid. de Myst. p. 17 and 3G, whence we Whether atimia was the immediate 
learn that this atimia was only partial, consequence of dropping a public ac- 
Kara irpdo-rafciv, tliat is, according to a tion is not manifest. From Demos- 
certaiu prohibition that one person thenes adv. Mid. p. 548, 7, and there 
might not bring on a ypcxfyrj, another Ulpian, it may be concluded that 
an €v8d£is, &c. See also Schol. De- atimia had been appointed by law 
mosth. ap. Reisk. vol. ii. p. 132, 133. (only however the partial atimia in 
According to Genethlius, as quoted by reference to bringing on actions of this 
this grammarian, a public accuser could 
only be sentenced to atimia, if he had 
not obtained the fifth part of the votes 
in three law suits ; t. c. because Andro- 
tion had not been made aripos, for 
having once lost an action of this kind : 
this assertion is however untenable, 
nor can it be proved that Androtion, 
after losing the ypa<fn ) datfidas, was 
not anpos Kara irpocrra^iv, so that he 
could not any more ypa(p€<rOiu in the 
more limited sense i and even suppos- 
ing that this was not then the conse- 
quence of losing the cause, it must be 
borne in mind that at Athens the letter 
of the law was not always attended to. 

The law might therefore have pre- 
scribed atimia, and yet its ordinances 
have been disobeyed. The same was 
the case with the law which imposed a 
p unishm ent for giving up public ac- 
tions, of which I have just spoken. It 
ismoreover evident, that whoever failed 
to pay the fine of 1000 drachmas was 


"kind), as Herald us Aniniadv. vii. JG, 
20, assumes, without any interference 
on the part of the state; for the plain- 
tiff, says Demosthenes, subjects him- 
self to the atimia by dropping the suit, 
without mentioning that the state sen- 
tenced him to it. But we may adopt 
the supposition advanced by Hudt- 
walcker in p. IG2, that the seceding 
plaintiff was condemned to a fine of 
1000 drachmas, and made himself 
aripos by failing to pay it, inasmuch 
as he had then become a public debtor, 
and thus actually dripos, although per- 
haps he was not considered as such, as 
gradually they ceased to exact the 
payment of the fines, and to treat the 
defaulters as cerarii. 

298 PolL viii. 53, from Theophrastus. 

299 D inarch, in Aristog. p. 82. 

300 See Matth. p. 270, 271. This 
information must be distinguished from 
the ypafprj aareftdas. 
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The fines (nfM^fiara) which were fixed against the plaintiff 
were for the most part much higher. In cases indeed in which 
the senate decided, as in certain kinds of eisangelia, the defen- 
dant escaped easily, as the senate was not able to inflict a fine 
of more than 500 drachmas; if however a fine of this amount 
appeared too small, they referred the case to a court of justice. 
An instance of a very inconsiderable fine is afforded in the 
cause of Theophemus, who by the concession of his accuser 
was only condemned to an additional fine (tt po<rrlfMrjfia) of 25 
drachmas, b esides the restitution of what the state claimed from 
him as public property 301 . Plirynichus was condemned in a 
public action to a fine of 1000 drachmas for the representation 
of his play called the Taking of Miletus 30 *. In the action for 
impiety (< ypa<f)7] aasfteias:) brought against Socrates, his accu- 
sers made it a capital crime; he himself however fixed the 
penalty at 1 mina, and afterwards, upon the injudicious re- 
commendation of his friends, at 30 minas, or according to 
others at only 25 drachmas 308 . The common fine imposed by 
the judges appears to have been 10,000 drachmas 304 : 5 talents 
are mentioned in the case of Anaxagoras 805 , although the 
accounts of the misfortunes of this philosopher at Athens do 
not all agree with this fact. A fine of 10,000 drachmas also 
occurs in the public suit for assault, and also as a penalty for 
sycophancy 80 *. In the action for false citation (7 pa<f)rj -i/reuSo- 
tc\v)T€las ) death is mentioned as the punishment, but mitigated 
upon the representation of the plaintiff to a fine of a talent 307 . 
Fines of a very large amount were imposed in the actions 
for illegal practices (7 pa<j}r) irapavoficdv), as much as 5, 10, or 
15 talents, although they were sometimes lowered, for ex- 
ample, a fine of 15 talents was diminished to 1 . We even 
find that .Eschines fixed a fine of 50 talents against Cte- 
siphon, and Lycinus a fine of 100 against Philocrates 808 ; both 


801 Orat. c. Euerg. et Mnesib. p. 
1152, compare Pollux viii. 51. 

80< Herod, vi. 21, and there the 
commentators. 

803 p^t. Apol. 28, and there Fischer. 
304 Corp. Inscript. No. 158. 


805 Diog. Laert. ii. 12. 

308 Aristoph. Av. 1046, 1052, Lysias 
c. Agorat. p. 488. 

31 7 Orat. c. Nicostrat. p. 1252, 15. 
800 Diog. Laert. in Vit. Theophrast. 
Dinarcli. c. Aristog. p. 82, 83, Orat. c. 
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these persons were acquitted, which however must not be con- 
sidered as an usual occurrence. It was no doubt by an action 
of this kind that Demades was condemned to a fine of 10, or, 
according to Lilian, of 100 talents, for having proposed to pay 
divine honours to Alexander 309 . The former was probably the 
sum that was actually adjudged, the latter the original proposal 
of the accuser. 

These fines were made a productive branch of the public 
revenue by the injustice of the demagogues, by party hatred, 
and the litigious disposition which prevailed. The popular 
leaders, seldom guided by purely moral principles, raised 
themselves by flattering the people, and by the lavish admi- 
nistration and distribution of the public money. The majo- 
rity of them however so little forgot their own gain, when they 
had reached their high station, that they omitted no means 
of enriching themselves, and the people on the other hand 
rejoiced in condemning and overthrowing them. What great 
demagogue was there who did not meet with an unhappy des- 
tiny? Was not this the fate of Miltiades, Themistocles, Aris- 
tides, Timotheus, and Demosthenes? And fortunate was he 
who escaped with the payment of a heavy fine, while others 
suffered the penalty of death, or were condemned to forfeiture 
of property, or to exile. Thrasybulus, son of the restorer of 
the freedom of Athens (who himself, if he had not died, would 
have been capitally condemned), paid a fine of 10 talents 810 , 
probably by an action for malversation in an embassy (<ypa<f>r) 
7rapa7rp€<r/3etas ). Callias the Torchbearer concluded a most 
advantageous and honourable peace with the king of Persia, 
according to which no army was to approach the coast within a 
day*s march of cavalry, and no armed Persian vessel was to 
appear in the Grecian seas; yet although he obtained much 
celebrity by these negotiations, as Plutarch relates in the Life of 
Cimon, he was condemned to a fine of 50 talents, when he ren- 


Theocrin. p. 1323, 3, (cf. p. 1331, 19, 
p. 1332, 5, 17, 22,) and p. 1336, De- 
mosth. c. Mid. p. 573, 17, Orat. c. 
Near. p. 1347, 10, (p. 1348, 1,) De- 
mosth. de Corona, JEsch. de Fals. Leg. 


p. 198,199. 

309 Athen. vi. p. 251, B. /Elian. Y. 
II. v. 12. 

810 Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 431, 
14. 
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dered an account of his official conduct, for having taken 
bribes 311 . And how large was the number of those who were 
condemned to severe punishments for treason or bribery ! 
Cleon was compelled to pay 5 talents, probably not, as the 
Scholiast of Aristophanes 811 supposes, for having injured the 
knights, but for having taken bribes from the allies, in order to 
procure a mitigation of their tributes; and to omit the fine of 
50 minas, which Aristides is stated (probably without truth) to 
have paid for having received bribes 318 , Timotheus was con- 
demned upon the same grounds to a fine of 100 talents by an 
indictment for treason (7 pa<f>rj TTpohoo-las), a sum greater than 
ever had been paid until that occasion : nine parts out of ten 
were however remitted to his son Conon, and the tenth he was 
forced to expend upon the repair of the walls for which Athens 
was indebted to his grandfather 314 . Demosthenes was sen- 
tenced to a fine of 50 talents by an action for bribery (ypa(f>rj 
SwpoSotclas), and also thrown into prison 815 ; the latter punish- 
ment having doubtless been imposed in addition by the court 
(Trpoarifirjfia). According to the strict law he should have 
paid ten times the amount of the sum received; five times the 
amount is however the only fine mentioned, and even this he 
was unable to pay 318 : nor can we determine how this fine was 
calculated, as the statements of the sums received are so con- 
tradictory, that Dinarchus 317 speaks of 20 talents in gold, and 
refers to the Areopagus for authority, with whom Plutarch 818 
agrees, who relates that he received 20 talents in a royal golden 
goblet; whereas others speak of 30 talents, and even of so 


31 1 Demosth. ut sup. p. 428. Con- 
cerning the embassy (Olymp. 82, 4, b.c. 
449,) see Diod. xii. 4, Herod, vii. 151. 

812 Acharn. 5, where the statement 
of Theopompus should be particularly 
attended to. It appeal's that the 
knights were the accusers, and that 
Cleon by mitigation of the fine only 
paid the sum which he had embezzled. 
The proceeding was without doubt the 
ypa<j>ri dapodoKtas. See the second 
argument to the Knights. 


813 Plutarch. Aristid. 26. 

8,4 Dinarch.c. Demosth. p. 11. Iso- 
crat. de Antidos/p. 75, ed. Orell. Ne- 
pos Timoth. 3, 4, cf. Yit. Dec. Orat. p. 
234, 235, ed. Tubing. 

3,3 Plutarch. Demosth. 26. That it 
was a ypa<}>r) dapodoula? is evident from 
the case itself, and from the Lives of 
the Ten Orators, p. 264. 

816 Vit. Dec. Orat. ut sup. 

817 C. Demosth. p. 40. 

818 Yit Demosth. 25. 
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small a sum as 1000 darics 819 . Demosthenes remained in debt 
30 talents of his fine, which upon his recal were remitted to 
him for the building of an altar 880 . Miltiades was accused of 
treason, and condemned to pay 50 talents, not for a compensa- 
tion, as Nepos ignorantly asserts, but according to the usual 
form of assessing the offence. The fine was paid by his son 8 * 1 . 
Even before this occasion Miltiades had been sentenced to a 
fine of 30 talents 3 **. Cimon himself narrowly escaped being 
condemned to death for a supposed intent to overthrow the 
existing government, which penalty was commuted for a fine of 
50 talents 8 * 3 . The illustrious Pericles was vehemently accused, 
after the second invasion of Attica by the Lacedeemonians, the 
people being dissatisfied with his method of carrying on the 
war, and particularly with the abandonment of their own coun- 
try to the enemy ; and the Athenians were not contented, as 
Thucydides says 3 * 4 , until they had sentenced him to a fine. The 
highest sum stated was, according to Plutarch 3 * 5 , 50 talents, the 
lowest 15; the former was probably the assessment of the 
accuser, the latter of the court. Fines of a less amount did 
however occur in important cases, as for example a fine of only 
3 talents in an indictment for treason 8 * 8 . 


Chapter XIII. 

The Public Debtors . Nature of the Legal Remedies against them . 

Every person who failed to pay a fine owing to the state was 
reckoned among the public debtors {oi BrjfioaL<p 6<f>el\ovT€s) 9 
of whom some mention has been already made in connection 


8,9 Vifc. Dec. Orat. p. 264, 267. 

320 Vit. Dec. Orat. p. 264, and Pho- 
tius. Plutarch. Demosth. 27»who how- 
ever also mentions 50 talents in this 
place. 

MI Herod, vi. 136, Plutarch Ci- 
mon. 4, Nepos Cimon. 1. 

882 Orat. c. Aristogit. ii. p. 802, 18. 


823 Demosth. c. Aristocrat, p. 688, 
25. 

894 ii. 65. 

328 Pericl. 35. To the former be- 
longs the author of the speech against 
Aristogeiton ii. ut sup. Diodorus, 
with his usual exaggeration, mentions 
80 talents, xii. 46. 

sM Demosth. c. Timocrat p. 740, 15. 

2 C 
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with the account of the farmers of the public duties*, but the 
main investigation properly belongs to this part of the book. 

The public debtors were of different kinds, either farmers of 
public property or their sureties, or purchasers, for example, of 
mines 887 , or persons who had been sentenced to a public fine, or 
who had borrowed property from the state, and had not re- 
placed it at the appointed time, as, for instance, ships 5 furniture 
belonging to the state from the public storehouse 888 ; also such 
as had not paid rents or fines accruing to the funds of the tem- 
ples 888 , although it is not entirely clear whether the whole seve- 
rity of the law against public debtors was at all times applicable 
to the latter class of defaulters. It is certain that those who 
were in arrear for the property-tax (elo-fpopa) were treated less 
severely, nor do I find that they were classed with the public 
debtors; a regulation which is perfectly reasonable. Whoever 
had purchased or was in possession of any public property, was 
a personal debtor, and by parity of reasoning, whoever had 
failed to pay a fine after it had become due; these therefore 
might be subjected to atimia and imprisonment, besides other 
penalties: whereas the property-tax was not a personal debt, 
but a debt merely attaching upon property, for which no one 
could be imprisoned, or treated in the manner of the public 
debtors; it therefore remained unpaid without any evil conse- 
quences for the person taxed, until the state, pressed by pecu- 
niary difficulties, determined upon a final and complete collec- 
tion, and then it could resort to the property of the debtor, if 
he refused to pay 880 . 

To ascertain at what time any person became a public 


# Above ch. viii. 

847 Demosth. c. Pantam. p. 973, 6. 

3 * 8 Demosth. c. Euerg. et Mnesib. 
p. 1145, 25. 

*** Thence the permission to take 
the property of a citizen for a fine of 
this kind. (See Corp. Inscript. No. 
123, § 2.) But the payment of double 
the amount after the ninth prytaneia 
does not appear to have been required 
either in this or many other cases. To 


this belongs the case quoted in note 
162. 

830 The truth of this statement is 
proved beyond a doubt by Demosth. 
c. Androt. p. 603—610. Cf. Eys. c. 
Philocrat. p. 832. The poletse also 
were entrusted with the duty of sell- 
ing the property of those who re- 
mained in debt for their property- 
taxes. Photius in v. uco\t]tcu, Suidas 
in v. n<i)kT)Tr)s. 
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debtor requires a separate investigation. With regard to pur- 
chasers and farmers of public property, and their sureties, 
it is evident, that they became public debtors as soon as 
they exceeded the appointed term of payment. It is more 
difficult to decide as to those who had to pay any kind 
of fine, whether arising from action, the passing of official 
accounts, or a judicial sentence 381 ; at the same time every 
thing seems to show that the party condemned became a public 
debtor immediately after his sentence, if he did not pay the fine 
upon the spot. With respect to the public action for assault 
(y pa<j>rj vftpea)?), the ancient law enacted that if the defendant 
was condemned to a fine, he should pay it eleven days after 
judgment, and that if he should not be able to pay immediately, 
he should be imprisoned until the payment 382 ; it appears, how- 
ever, that afterwards, if any person assaulted a free citizen, he 
could be detained in confinement until he had paid, according 
to the law in Demosthenes 883 . In this law it is supposed that 
properly the fine was to be paid immediately after every sen- 
tence, and that the party so sentenced should be instantly 
thrown into prison 834 : the additional provision that if he did not 
pay down the fine upon the spot, he should pay it eleven days 
after, merely fixes the extreme point, after which he was 
proceeded against with greater severity. From the first until 
the eleventh day he was a public debtor, as being under 
obligation to pay; after the eleventh the payment was no 
longer received as before, but he was subject to the severe 
penalty of the regular payment of twice the sum, and if this 
was not immediately made, confiscation of property. In the 
case of other debtors the extreme period was the ninth pryta- 
neia, and they could be imprisoned until that period. For a 
person condemned in a public suit for an assault, it was provided 
as an additional punishment that the eleventh day should be 
the extreme period of payment, and that the party condemned 
should be put in chains, or at least kept in confinement. As 


981 The different kinds are enume- 
rated by Andocides de Myst. p. 35. 
See 'above, note 155. 


388 iEsch. c. Timarch. p. 42. 

333 C. Mid. p. 629. 

634 Cf. Deniostli. c. Mid. p. 529, 27*. 
2 c 2 
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then this law is not opposed to the account already given, so it 
is completely confirmed by the express provision, that from the 
day that any person was sentenced to a fine or transgressed the 
law (d<£’ fj? &v 6<f>\rj t} Trapa/3fj tov vojiov to yfr^La/ia), he 
should become a public debtor, even if his name had not been 
reported by the practores 335 . This enactment contains two pro- 
visions, according to the difference of the case. In offences 
which were not proved, and which required an assessment, it 
was necessary that a sentence should be passed before the indi- 
vidual could become a public debtor, as e. g . in the common 
action ( ypa<j>rj ): if however the offence was evident, and the 
fine appointed by law, as is implied in a case of information 
the offender became a public debtor from the moment 
of the transgression, and the action an information against him 
as a public debtor 383 . It was not by the enrolment of the name 
that the party became a public debtor, but this latter form was 
only a consequence of his being one. 

The registration of the names was made for the public trea- 
sury upon tablets in the temple of Minerva on the Acropolis, 
the sums due being also noted 887 . This duty belonged to the 
practores, whose office it was to exact the fines 838 : thence a 
person registered upon the Acropolis (iyyeypapipievo? iv * Aicpo - 
7r6A,€(<) always means a public debtor 889 . Whoever owed any 
money to the temple of Minerva, to the other gods, or to the 
heroes of the tribes, was equally liable to an information (evSei- 
%is), if he was not registered 340 ; the registration took place 
before the treasurers of the goddess, and of the other gods, and 
before the king-archon, with the latter of which authorities, 
those persons were probably registered who owed any money to 
the heroes of the tribes 841 . The registration of the thesmo- 
thetee (4yypa<f)r) Oeo-pLoOercov), which occurs once, connected 
with a registration made by the practores 84 *, is probably nothing 

885 Orat. c. Theocrin. p. 1328, 10, p. 888 See book ii. ch. 4. 

1337, 26 sqq. 333 Orat. c. Euerg. et Mnesibul. ut 

388 Orat. c. Theocrin. p. 1337, 1338. sup. 

837 Orat. c. Aristog. i. p. 791, 11, 340 Orat. c. Theocrin. p. 1326, 2—6. 

Harpocration and Suidas in v. >/r€v$cy- 841 Cf. Andocid. de Myst. p. 36, 

ypa<t>fi> Suidas in v. \pev8cyy pa<f>os 8 Utj extr. 

and dypa<j>lov bUi), Ac. S4S Orat. c. Aristog. i. p. 778, 18. 
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else than the information which the thesmothetee, in their capa- 
city of superintendants of the court, gave to the practores, 
in the regular course of business, with regard to the sen- 
tence which had been passed ; this registration on the part 
of the court was the necessary condition for the other which 
was made by the practores. Whoever paid his fine after regis- 
tration, was erased either wholly or in part, according to the 
amount paid 843 . As an information (eVSetft?) could be laid 
against such persons as were not registered, so were those 
alone who had been improperly erased subject to the action for 
non-registration (SUrj aypa<f)(ov), which therefore could not be 
instituted against a person who had never been registered 844 . 


343 Orat. c. Tlioocrin. p. 1338, 8. 
An instance occurs in Corp. Inscript. 
No. 158. 

844 The author of the speech against 
Theocrines, p. 1337, 1338, 7—27, refers 
the y pa(j>f) dypa(f)iov to those who had 
been illegally released, in opposition 
to the tvbeigis against those who had 
never been registered; cf. Ilarpocrat. 
Suid. Etymol. in v. dypa<p iov, Pollux 
viii. 54. Zonaras in v. aypacfrlov bUr) 
is imperfect. On the other hand, 
Hesychius (in v. dypcufilov bbcrj) and 
Lex. Seg. p. 199, state that the ypa<f)r) 
aypafp iov was instituted against the 
debtors who were not registered, lie- 
sychius is followed by Hemsterliuis 
(ad Polluc.), and by Wesseling (ad 
Petit, iv. 9, 19, 20,) who transcribes 
the note of the latter, accusing the 
author of the speech against Theo- 
crines, notwithstanding his express 
reference to the law, of intentional 
perversion of justice. Hemsterliuis 
however brings forward but weak argu- 
ments, and Hesychius, whoso collec- 
tion shows upon the whole but little 
legal knowledge, together with the 
author of the Rhetorical Lexicon, or 
their authority, probably only inferred 
their statement from the name; nor 
could the orator have uttered so direct 
a falsehood, particularly since the 


apparent forco of the word was against 
him, and he must have known that 
the law had assigned to it a more 
limited meaning. 1 1 is unquestionably 
true that an €vba.£is might be laid 
against public debtors, when they held 
an official situation (Liban. Argument, 
ad Dcmosth. in Androt. Suid. in v. 
evSciKvvvai, Zonaras ill v. Zvbcigis); 
but manifestly it does not follow from 
this that it might not be laid against a 
debtor who liad not beeu registered, 
without any reference to public offices. 
But because a person who was not re- 
gistered might at any moment obtain 
a place in the public administration, it 
was natural to allow the cvbcigis to 
be laid against him in order that ho 
might be registered, and thus be < tripos 
and excluded from holding public offi- 
ces. This was as it were an Zvbtigis 
dypa(j>ioVf in which the offence was 
evident, and the penalty although of 
small amount was fixed by law; if, on 
the other hand, any person was re- 
leased after he had beep registered, he 
was prosecuted by a ypa(j)r) uypixpiov, 
as in this case there were many points 
to investigate, the question was more 
intricate, and the offence so consti- 
tuted, that it appeared to admit of a 
very various assessment. The diffi* 
culty is removed, when it is perceived 
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Whoever, on the other hand, falsely declared *that he had been 
registered, was subject to the action for false registration (BUrj 
yft€vB€yypa<j>rjs)y whether he owed nothing or less than the sum 
stated in the register ; if he had paid, and yet was registered 
again, probably also if he was not erased, the action for con- 
spiracy (ypa<f>r) fiov\€v<r€<D<i) applied 345 : in both cases if the 
plaintiff was successful, his name was erased, and the defendant 
became indebted to the state for an equal sum 84 ®. 

A punishment immediately connected with the condition of 
a public debtor is infamy (aripLla) or civil death 847 , an inquiry 
into the different degrees of which is not necessary for our pur- 
pose. Imprisonment, on the other hand, was by no means an 
immediate consequence of a public debt, except when the law 
expressly provided it, as e. g. against a plaintiff who was con- 
demned in a public action for assault, of which I have just 
spoken, and in the eisangelia, if the accused was sentenced to a 
fine, according to the law of Timocrates 348 . In cases however 
in which the law did not prescribe imprisonment, it was added 
by the increase of punishment {irpoarlpi'q^a) if the law per- 
mitted it 349 . In this manner Demosthenes and Miltiades were 
cast into prison, where the latter died 890 , and according to 
Nepos 861 , his son Cimon shared the same fate, as having 
inherited the debt, of which however Plutarch knew nothing, 
and Plato 85 * in the case of Socrates speaks of imprisonment 


that the stress is upon ypa^rj, and not 
upon aypa(f>tov. I have therefore fol- 
lowed the statements in the oration 
against Theocrines, both with regard 
to the and the ypa(prj dypa - 

<piov, without paying any attention to 
the learned writers mentioned above. 

849 Suid. in vv. yfrevdi^s eyypa<P fj and 
\p(v 8 eyypa(f) 0 $ 81ktj. 

848 Orat. c. Aristogit. i. p. 792, 3, 
Lex. Seg. p. 317. I pass over the 
ypa(f)r} yJ/fvdoKXrjrdas (yj/evdoKXrjo-ias) 
which Harpocration (and Lex. Seg. p. 
317) also refers to the public debtors. 
The cases which the grammarian al- 
luded to were accidentally connected 
with publio debts. For the same reason 
the inaccurate author of the Lexicon 


Segueranum, p. 194, 21, limits the 
ypn<f>r) yf/evSoKXijTfias to the false sum- 
mons in the action (is (pxf>ava>v Kara . - 
<rracri»/ ; from Demosth. c. Nicostrat. p. 
1251. 

347 Andocid. de Myster. p. 35, Orat. 
c. Theocrin. p. 1326, 20, c. Neaer. p. 
1347, 10, Demosth. c.Timocrat. p. 743, 
19, c. Androt. p. 603 ext., Orat. c. 
Aristogit. i. p. 771, 6, cf. Petit, iv. 9, 
12—14. 

848 Demosth. c. Timocrat. p. 721. 

849 See above chap. viii. 

850 Herod, vi. 136, Plutarch. Cim. 4, 
Nepos Miltiad. 7, Cim. i. 

891 Cim. i. 

898 Apol. p. 37 B. 
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until the debt is paid, as a customary circumstance; although it 
is evident from other passages that it did not always take place, 
since no allusion is made to imprisonment in places where it 
must necessarily have been mentioned, if it had been generally 
inflicted 353 . 

During the continuance of the atimia and imprisonment the 
public debtors, with the exception of those who received sen- 
tence in a public cause for assault, were permitted to pay at any 
time before the ninth prytaneia: if the payment was not made 
before this term the debt was doubled, and the next step was 
confiscation of the property, in order to raise from it the amount 
of the double debt 354 , which procedure, however, Timocrates 
endeavoured to restrain by a law, as has been stated above at 
full length 855 . An instance of the fine being doubled is afforded 
by the speech against Theocrines 358 ; the same circumstance is 
also mentioned to have taken place in the case of a purchaser of 
a mine, who had delayed the term of payment 357 . The severity 
of this law (the injurious effects of which are set forth in the 
speech against Neeera) was farther increased by the debt de- 
scending to the sons as heirs to the estate, although this provi- 
sion may have been necessary til order to prevent concealment 
or secret transfer of the property: thus the atimia, if the 
imprisonment was remitted, passed on to the children 859 , until 
they paid what their father owed, as, among many others, the 
instance of Cimon may show 358 . Also, if the father was not regis- 
tered, and the exaction of the money owing had been omitted, 
the children were considered by the law as debtors to the state 350 ; 
and the debt even went by inheritance to the grandson 851 . 

No fine that had been once adjudged could be re- 


858 Andoc. de Myst. p. 35, Orat. c. 
Neaer. p. 1347, and in other places. 

334 Andoc. de Myst. Orat. c. Neaer. 
ut sup. Liban. Argum. ad Orat. i. c. 
Aristogit. llarpocrat. in v. ufiiidov. 

See above chap. viii. 

856 P. 1322, 3. 

837 Demostli. c. Pantaen. p. 973, 6. 
Compare p. 968, 8, and the argument 
p. 964, 18. 


868 Orat. c. Neaer. p. 1347, II, De- 
mosth. c. Androt. p. 608, extr. See 
Petit iv. 9, 15. 

359 Nepos Cirn. 1, Plutarch. Cim. 4. 
Cf. Demosth. c. Bceot. de Norn.p. 998, 
25. 

880 Orat. c. Theocrin. p. 1327, 21 
sqq. 

881 Ibid. p. 1326, 29, p. 1327, 4. Cf. 
Demosth. c. Aphob. ii. init. 
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mitted 86 *, except upon one condition, which will be immedi- 
ately explained: if the state was willing to grant this, it was 
necessary to have recourse to a form, by which the debt appeared 
to be paid, although in reality it had not; and of this nature 
is the building of the altar which was allowed to Demosthenes. 
Nor could any debtor who was under atimia apply for a remission 
of the debt and atimia; if he petitioned in person, he was exposed 
to an information (eySetft?); if another person petitioned for 
him, his property was forfeited; if the proedrus put it to the 
vote, he was himself placed under atimia. It was necessary 
that 6000 Athenians should give express permission by a 
decree which was passed by secret votes in tablets, before it 
could be debated in the public assembly whether a public debtor 
should be remitted his debt, and be reinstated in his former 
situation 868 . 


Chapter XIV. 

The Confiscation of Property . 

Aristophanes mentions the property confiscated and publicly 
sold (STj/uoTTpara) as a separate branch of the public revenue 364 ; 
concerning which an account was presented to the people in the 
first assembly of every prytaneia 365 . The lists of such forfeitures 
were posted upon tablets in different places, as was the case at 
Eleusis, with the catalogues of the articles which accrued to the 
temple of Ceres and Proserpine, from such persons as had com- 
mitted any offence against these deities 866 . 

The penalty of confiscation of property, however unjust 
towards the heirs, who are innocent of the offence; however 
melancholy its consequences to families 867 ; and however evident 
its tendency to produce unjust accusations and decisions among 


868 Petit iv. 9, 16. 

868 Petit iv. 9, 22. This is the adeta 
rrtpi rS>v o^>€tXdvrc ov cocrre Xeyetv c£«u 'at 
*at Andocid. de Myst. 

p. 36. 

884 Aristoph. Vesp. 657, and the 


Scholiast; also Schol. Eq. 103. 

864 Pollux viil 95, Schol. ASschin. 
vol. iii. p. 739. 

886 Pollux ix. 97. 

367 Orat. c. Nerer. p. 1347. 
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the persons who would gain by the condemnation of the 
accused, was yet one of the commonest sources of revenue in 
ancient days, and all writers, in particular Lysias, afford exam- 
ples of it. Besides the proceedings against the public debtors 
and their sureties 868 , which have been already mentioned, the 
law enacted in very many instances the confiscation of property, 
with infamy, banishment, slavery, or death; the three latter 
punishments always brought the loss of property with them : 
this was not however the case with banishment by ostracism 
(< 6<rTf>a/ct<TfiQ$ ), which differed essentially from simple exile 
( <f>vyrj , aecfpvyla). It is particularly mentioned that the pro- 
perty of those persons was confiscated who were condemned for 
wilful murder 868 , who were banished by the Areopagus 870 , or 
were guilty of sacrilege and treason 871 ; or again, persons who 
endeavoured to establish a tyranny, or to dissolve the demo- 
cracy. Thus the property of Pisistratus was sold several times 
to Callias: any person who killed a tyrant received the half of 
his property 378 ; whoever married a foreigner to a citizen, under 
pretence that she was a citizen, subjected himself to atimia, and 
his property was forfeited, of which the third part was received 
by the accuser: if a foreigner married a female citizen, his person 
and property were sold, and the third part of the proceeds was 
also received by the accuser 373 . In the age of Demosthenes, 
any foreign woman who married a citizen was sold as a slave, 
but probably only in case she pretended to be a* citizen. Resi- 
dent aliens were sold, together with their property, if they exer- 
cised the rights of citizenship, failed to pay the protection 
money, or lived without a patron (irpo(rTaTr)$y u . 

These are particular cases selected out of a large number: for 
it was a favourite practice of the Athenians to multiply occasions 


808 Besides that which has been 
already remarked in speaking of the 
letting of duties, see Orat. c. Nicos- 
trat. p. 1255, 1. 

868 Demosth. c.Mid. p. 528, c. Aris- 
tocrat. p. 634, 23. 

870 Pollux viii. 99. 

871 Petit viii. 4, 4. 

871 Andoc. do Myst. p. 49 sqq. Petit 


iii. 2, 15. Comp, also Xenoph. Hellen. 
i. 7> 19, Herod, vi. 121. After the 
archonship of Euclid (b.c. 403) this 
law did not apply to the time previous 
to that year; but it doubtless was con- 
sidered to be in force for the subse- 
quent time. 

873 Petit vi. 1, 5, 6. 

374 Petit ii. 5, 2, sqq. 
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for the confiscation of property, and they endeavoured above 
all to entrap the resident aliens, as Diceearchus remarks of his 
times 878 . The demagogues also favoured these measures, for the 
purpose of increasing their private gains and the public revenue, 
and of providing donations of money to be distributed among 
the multitude, which was the policy of Cleon 878 . At Megara 
the penalty of banishment was often resorted to, for the sake of 
the consequent confiscation of property, and the most crafty and 
malicious calumnies were circulated against the wealthy, with a 
view to obtain their possessions 377 . The desire of gain destroyed 
ail sense of equity: and injustice was attended by its natural 
consequences and penalties; for the multitude of exiles, restless 
in their places of banishment, and eager to return, created dis- 
traction and disturbances in their native country. 

It should be remarked, that, besides the confiscation of the 
whole property, there were other cases in which only a particu- 
lar sort of property accrued to the state; thus, for example, 
mines which were in the possession of private individuals, 
reverted to the state on the violation of the laws and non-per- 
formance of the obligations under which they were held 378 ; com- 
modities again were forfeited to the state, if the payment of the 
custom duties was fraudulently avoided, and also if a false 
measure was used 37 ®. It is, moreover, probable that the pror 
perty of persons who died without heirs belonged to the state. 
This event may, however, have been equally rare with the 
analogous case of a person appointing the state his heir; as we 
read that Callias made over his property to the people, in case 
he should die childless 380 . 

Notwithstanding the frequency of confiscation of property, 
the state appears to have derived little essential benefit from it; 
as we see that the plunder of the church property has for the 


87 s Geograph. Min.vol. ii. p.9. See 
Dodwell’s Diss. p. 6. 

878 Aristop'i. Eq. 103, and Scholia, 
in which ovo-t&v should be written 
instead of Bvaiau. 

877 Aristot. Polit. v. 5; 

078 Orat. c. Phsenipp. p. 1030, 20. 


See the Dissertation upon the Silver 
Mines of Lauriuin. 

379 For the former point see book 
iii. ch. 8, for the latter, Corp. Inscript. 
No. 123. 

880 Andocid. c. Alcibiad. p. 118. 
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most part been of little advantage to modern states. Consider- 
able sums were squandered in this manner, such as the property 
of Diphilus, which amounted to 160 talents; in many cases a 
part of the property was received by the accuser, and in most, 
as appears from the above-quoted examples, the third part. In 
certain cases, the persoh who informed against public debtors 
received three parts of the confiscated possession 881 ; this regu- 
lation appears however to have been confined to concealed pro- 
perty, which was discovered by the informer. A tithe of the 
property of persons condemned for treason, or for having endea- 
voured to subvert the democracy 888 , and probably also of all or 
of most other forfeitures, belonged of right to Minerva of the 
Parthenon, Many kinds of property were received by the tem- 
ples without any deduction, so that nothing passed into the 
public coffers 383 : and how great must have been the losses occa- 
sioned by fraud or by sale of property under its value. “ You 
know,” says a person in Lysias threatened with confiscation of 
property 884 , “ that part of my property will be plundered by 
these persons (his adversaries), and that what has considerable 
value will be sold at a low price;” the community, he remarks, 
derives less profit from the forfeiture, than if the proprietors 
retained the property, and performed the services annexed to it 
by law. Again, the offender frequently concealed his property 
under a fictitious name, or relations and friends claimed it from 
the state, and, finally, the accused sought to excite pity, by 
speaking of orphans, heiresses, age, poverty, maintenance of the 
mother, &c. 885 ; and it is a beautiful and praiseworthy feature in 
the character of the Athenians, that this appeal was seldom made 
in vain, but a part of the property was commonly transferred to 
the wife or the children 888 . Upon the whole, the receipts actu- 
ally obtained were in general far less than was expected, as is 
shown by Lysias* speech for the property of Aristophanes, If 


881 Orat. c. Nicostrat. p. 1247, ra 
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there was any suspicion of concealment, this again furnished 
material for fresh accusations. Thus when Ergocles, the friend 
of Thrasybulus, was deprived of his property by confiscation, 
for having embezzled 30 talents of the public money, and the 
value of that found in his possession was inconsiderable, his 
treasurer Epicrates was brought before the court, suspicions 
being entertained that the property lay concealed in his house 887 . 


Chapter XV. 

The Tributes of the Allies, Origin of the Tributes , and of the 
subjection of the Athenian Allies, Amount of the Tributes 
before the Anarchy (b. c. 404). 

By far the most productive source of revenue belonging to the 
Athenian state was the tributes (< popoc ) of the allies, as the 
ancients themselves were well aware 888 . They were, however, 
an insecure and uncertain income, for the payments soon ceased 
to be voluntary, and from the disturbances occasioned by war, 
or the defection of the allies, were often irregularly made, or 
even entirely failed 389 . 

“ Before the time of Aristides/’ says Pausanias 390 , "the 
whole of Greece was free from tributes/’ by which statement 
he wishes to detract from the fame of this person, by the men- 
tion of the imposts with which he loaded the Grecian islands. 
We question, in the first place, whether the name of Aristides 
suffered by a work which at its first institution was honour- 
able and just; and, in the second place, whether the payments 
which Aristides introduced were entirely novel. At so early a 
period as when Sparta had the precedence of all Greece, certain 
monies (airoipopa) were paid for the uses of war, although we 
have no accurate account of them. When the Athenians suc- 
ceeded in the place of the Spartans, Aristides was commissioned 
by the Greeks with the charge of investigating the territory 


887 Lysias c. Ergocl. et c. Epicrat. 

388 Thucyd. i. 122, ii. 13, iii. 13, 
vi. 91. 
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and revenues of the different states, and of fixing, according to 
the power of the several countries, the contribution which each 
should make towards the equipment of the naval and military 
forces against the power of Persia. The moderation of Aris- 
tides, the satisfaction expressed with his allotment, and also the 
poverty in which he lived and died, have gained for him in all 
ages the reputation of a just man 891 . The temple of Delos was 
the treasury for the reception of these tributes; and here also 
the assemblies were held, to which all the allies had admission ; 
the Athenians only enjoyed the precedence together with the 
administration of the money by means of the Hellenotamise, 
who were always Athenian citizens appointed by the government 
of Athens. The contributions were, at their first institution in 
Olymp. 77, 3 (b. c. 470), known by the name of tributes 
and, according to the rate appointed by Aristides, amounted 
to 460 talents a year 393 ; and so early even as at that period it 
had been determined which states were to supply money, and 
which ships 894 . Everything was regulated by voluntary agree- 
ment for a common object 395 ; for the preservation of their free- 
dom, the small and weak states willingly annexed themselves to 
the larger and more powerful.- The ships of the allies assem- 
bled at Athens, and those states which had ships gave to those 
which had none 898 . And notwithstanding the payment of a 
tribute the allies were independent ( avrovofioi -) 897 , as their share 
in the regulation of the joint proceedings manifestly shows. 
Gradually however they fell into entire subjection to the Athe- 
nians, and were surrendered to their oppression and ill-treat- 
ment; a mischance which was in truth frequently owing to their 


891 Plutarch. Aristid. 24, Nepos 
Aristid. 3, jEschin. c. Ctesipli. p. 647, 
Demosth. c. Aristocrat, p. 690, i, 
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862 Thucyd. i. 96, Nepos Aristid. 3, 
Diod. ubi sup. Dinarch. c. Demosth. 
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898 Thucyd. ubi sub. Plutarch. Aris- 
tid. 34, Nepos ubi sup. Suidas in v. 
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own conduct; for these states, in order to avoid serving in war, 
agreed to supply money and vessels without the crews, but 
frequently failed to pay their contributions ; and for this reason 
they were ready to seize the first opportunity for revolt, although 
their resistance would of necessity be unavailing, as they had 
previously yielded up their power; nor had any sufficient pre- 
parations been made against the Athenians, who were strength- 
ened at their expense 898 . On the other hand, the Athenians, 
although at first they were strict in their demands for crews and 
vessels, favoured the inclination of the allies after the time of 
Cimon, who willingly took empty ships and money from those 
who would not serve in person. He allowed the allies to carry 
on trade and agriculture without any disturbance, by which 
means they became unfitted for war; and, on the other hand, 
practised the Athenians, who were maintained out of contri- 
butions of the allies, in naval exercises; for they were conti- 
nually serving on board their vessels, and the arms were rarely 
out of their hands 399 . Thus in the same degree that the military 
strength of the allies declined, the Athenian power increased, 
and with it a spirit of arrogance and severity towards the con- 
federates 400 . The payment of the tribute was now considered 
as a duty of the allies, while they were at the same time deprived 
of their vote in the assembly. The transfer of the treasury from 
Delos to Athens placed the Athenian state in the unlimited 
possession of these funds, and showed that the true relation 
between the allies and Athens was that of tributary subjects to 
their sovereign and protector. 

From this period Athens made use of the resources and 
property of these allies for her own private interests, and against 
their prosperity and freedom. The excuse alleged in favour of 
this dangerous transfer of the treasure, was the greater security 
against the barbarians ; and it is remarkable, that this allegation 
proceeded from Samos, one of the allied states, although it was 
doubtless made at the bidding of Pericles 401 . Aristides declared 
that (he proceeding was expedient, but unjust, like the burning 
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>f the Grecian docks 40 ® : but as he had prevented the execution 
>f the latter project, he could not have been zealous in his 
indeavours to prevent the transfer of the treasure of Delos to 
Vthens, at least according to the judgment of Theophrastus; 
md he held the opinion, that in public affairs perfect justice 
leed not of necessity be followed 403 . Pericles is stated to have 
obtained the superintendence of the money that was brought 
bo Athens 404 . He taught the Athenian people that they were not 
accountable to the allies for these contributions, as the Athenians 
waged war in their defence against the attacks of the barbarians, 
while these states did not provide a horse, a ship, or a soldier; 
that it was their duty to apply the money to objects which 
would both promote their interests and enhance their celebrity; 
and that by devoting their resources to the creation of works of 
art, they would maintain every hand in employment, and at the 
same time most splendidly adorn their city 409 . In fact, no 
statesman ever applied the public revenue to nobler purposes 
than Pericles, or conferred greater benefits upon commerce and 
industry, which were especially promoted by the extended rela- 
tions and increased naval force of Athens; but while he distri- 
buted this money among the- people, he built the wealth of 
Athens upon maritime trade, and her ascendancy upon naval 
power, omitting all concern for the welfare of the landholders, 
whose property he gave up to devastation; and at the same 
time he laid the foundation of the unlimited democracy, 
which, as is evident from the diminution which he effected in 
the power of the Areopagus, was unquestionably a part of his 
policy, and to which even Aristides and Cimon, although in 
their hearts they were aristocrats, essentially contributed by 
yielding to the spirit of the times. 

After this transfer of the treasure, which (as near as can be 
ascertained) took place about Olymp. 79, 4 (b.c. 461) 400 , the 
subjection of the allies was by degrees completely established. 


402 Plutarch. Themist. 20, Aristid. 
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a point which we shall presently have occasion to notice. Not- 
withstanding this arbitrary proceeding, Pericles does not appear 
to have made any great alteration in the rate of the tributes; 
for in his time they only amounted to about 600 talents 407 . 
The 140 talents, which is about the excess of this sum above 
the rate fixed by Aristides, may be easily accounted for by the 
acquisition of fresh allies subsequently to the time of Aristides, 
particularly of the Asiatic states, and by the redemption of the 
obligation to serve in war, or of the dependence of the free 
states; to which the increase of the Euboean tribute, supposed 
to have been the work of Pericles, probably refers. It is 
expressly related of Alcibiades 408 , that he persuaded the Athe- 
nians to make a new valuation in the place of that which had 
been so equitably framed by Aristides, and being appointed for 
this service together with nine colleagues, he imposed on an 
average a double rate upon all the allies. This proceeding took 
place in the beginning of the public career of Alcibiades, 
shortly before the peace of Nicias concluded in Olymp. 89, 3 ; 
for after this period the Athenians raised annually more than 
1200 talents, that is, in fact, double the former amount 400 : in 
this compact, however, many states were suffered still to retain 
the original assessment of Aristides. According to Plutarch 410 , 
the demagogues after the death of Pericles gradually increased 
the tribute until it reached 1300 talents, not on account of the 
expenses of war, but in order to defray the public distributions, 


407 Thucyd, ii. 13, Plutarch, Aris- 
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the sacrifices, and other demands of a similar description; 
whether this statement merely refers to Alcibiades and his col- 
leagues, or to other public leaders, who lived at a later period 
in the history of Athens, I do not attempt to determine. The 
new arrangement of the tributes was however, according to the 
account of Andocides, so oppressive, that many of the allies 
left their native country, and emigrated to Thurii. 

To any person who should wish to have an accurate know- 
ledge of the respective means of the ancient nations, it would 
be a matter of curiosity to know the amount paid by each indi- 
vidual state; upon this point, however, the information which 
we possess is most scanty. Cythera, after it had fallen under 
the power of Athens (Olymp. 88, 4, b.c. 425), paid a tribute of 
4 talents 411 . A greater number of data would be afforded us, if 
more Athenian inscriptions upon the payments of the tributes 
were extant. In a fragment, which probably is a part of a 
catalogue of the tributaries, and of the sums which they had 
paid or still owed 418 , we find distinctly mentioned the Neopolitse 
between Amphipolis and Abdera, the Thracian Peninsula, the 
Limneeans of Sestos, and Tyrodiza in Thrace, which is rated at 
1000 drachmas; also part of Mysia, probably the country along 
the coast, is stated to have paid 10 talents; together with other 
towns and countries whose names are either mutilated or 
entirely lost, among which two items occur of 10 talents each, 
two of 1 talent, one of 1000, another of 2000, and another of 
3000 drachmas. 

About the second year of the 91st Olympiad (b.c. 415) the 
tributes were entirely abolished, and a transit duty of a twen- 
tieth was introduced in their place, from an expectation that it 
would produce a larger amount of revenue 418 ; but of the amount 
of the receipts obtained from this custom duty we are entirely 
ignorant; unless the sum of 3000 talents, to which Plu- 


411 Thucyd. iv. 57. 
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tarch states that the demagogues finally succeeded in raising 
the tribute, may be referred to it. This twentieth, as has 
been already remarked, does not appear to have been aban- 
doned until the battle of riEgospo tamos put an end to the 
tributary condition of the allies, in consequence of which the 
board of hellenotamiee, which was manifestly created for the 
administration of those monies, was suppressed 414 . As to the 
conversion of these contributions into a custom duty, our 
knowledge would also be more accurate, if the inscriptions 
recording the event had been better preserved. A single 
inscription 419 , which probably refers to this point, is in so muti- 
lated a state as to convey little information. 


Chapter XVI. 

General Survey of the Athenian Allies before the Anarchy . 
(b.c. 404 .) 

The obligation to pay a tribute to Athens was not, even in the 
times which preceded the Anarchy, common without exception 
to all the allied states, although with regard to this, as well as 


414 See book ii. ch. 7, and above, ch. 
3, where the necessary information 
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other particulars, the circumstances of the Athenian alliance 
were very various. 

Many nations had only entered into agreements with Athens 
with respect to the military service, and provided mercenaries, 
as for example the Arcadians, the Swiss among the Greeks, 
and also the Acarnanians, and the Cretans; others were volun- 
tarily connected with the Athenians for a certain time by 
defensive or offensive alliances (eVt/xa^/a. or either 

from a preference for Athens, or for the sake of their own 
interest, as was frequently the case with Argos, and in the 
early part of the Peloponnesian war with Corcyra, Zacynthus, 
the Messenians of Naupactus, and the Platseans 41 *. These 
alliances expired after the conclusion of the period agreed upon, 
in case they were not renewed, and were always unconnected 
with any conditions for the payment of a tribute. 

The nature of our inquiry limits us to the consideration of 
the perpetual allies, who may be divided into independent 
( avTovofioi ), and subject (vn rrj/cooi). 

The chief distinction between these two conditions was, that 
the former class retained possession of unlimited jurisdiction, 
whereas the subject allies were compelled to try all their dis- 
putes in the courts of Athens. The nature of this compulsion 
has not, however, been as yet satisfactorily ascertained. I 
should in the first place remark that Casaubon 417 , by the mis- 


4ia Cf. Thucyd. vi. 85, vii. 57- 
4,7 Ad Athen. ix. p. 407, B. *aff bp 
xpovov $a\a<r<roKpaTovvrcs ' hOrjvaioi 
aprjyov els Hi ttv ras vr)(nu)TiKas bUas. 
’ Avrjyou does not mean traduxerunt , as 
Casaubon translates it, but evocabant , 
and the sense is, “ At the time that 
the Athenians decided ( i.e . used to 
decide) at Athens the law-suits of the 
Islanders.” Concerning the expres- 
sion apuyeip see Hudtwalker von den 
Diateten, p. 123, although the passages 
which he quotes are not entirely simi- 
lar. This writer, however, who is so 
well versed in the Athenian law, main- 
tains in the same place that these suits 
were called dUai ibro avpftoXiov, in a 


sense different from the common ac- 
ceptation. I have not however suc- 
ceeded in finding any proof of his as- 
sertion : Valesius ad Harpocrat., upon 
whose authority he mainly depends* 
(and who also quotes in p. 334, two 
passages of Dion and Libanius, upon 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Athenians, which I thought might be 
passed over,) proves nothing in his 
favour, nor in the other passages is 
there anything which supports his opi- 
nion, while the passage of Antiphon 
de Herod. Caede p. 745, distinctly con- 
tradicts it; although even this testi- 
mony is apparently opposed to the 
words of Pollux viii. 63, drrb o-vfi/SW* 


V 2 
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conception q{ & passage in Atfxeneeus, imagined that the Athe* 
nian nesiarchs (although in fact no officers .of this name ever 
existed) originally decided the law-suits of the Islanders, and 
that at a subsequent period when these offices were abolished, 
all litigations were carried on at Athens. It seems, on the con- 
trary, that when the jurisdiction was taken away from the allied 
states, it was immediately made compulsory upon them to refer 
all disputes to the Athenian courts. The model of this regula- 
tion, by which Athens obtained the most extensive influence 
and an almost absolute dominion over the allies, was probably 
found in other Grecian states which had subject confederates, 
such as Thebes, Elis, and Argos. But on account of the re- 
moteness of many countries, it is impossible that every trifle 
could have been brought before the courts at Athens; we must 
therefore suppose that each subject state had an inferior juris- 
diction of its own, and that the supreme jurisdiction alone be- 
longed to Athens. Can it indeed be supposed that persons 
would have travelled from Rhodes or Byzantium to Athens for 
the sake of a law-suit for 50 or 100 drachmas? In private suits 
a sum of money was probably fixed, above which the inferior 
court of the allies had no jurisdiction: while cases relating to 
higher sums were referred to Athens; hence the amount of the 
prytaneia, which were only paid in private causes 418 , was by this 
interdiction of justice 41 ® augmented in favour of the Athenians. 
The public and penal causes were however of far greater im- 
portance to the Greeks from their being habituated to a free 
government. There can be no doubt that cases of this descrip- 


X coy dc ore ol (rCfifiaxot ebuedfavro ; in 
iliis place however the allies are doubt* 
less meant to be independent and 
equal with the Athenians. It were 
much to be wished that some person 
Would undertake a separate examina- 
tion of the ducat diro <TVfxf36\a>v. [This 
has been done by Schomann, Attische 
Process , p. 773—80, who however in- 
tegrals the passage of Antiphon thus : 
H litany of the subject allies emigrate 
to the main-land, dwell even among 
the enemies of Athens, and defraud I 


the Athenians by law-suits (d/*a< drr6 
(rvfiiSdXajv).’* It is not here stated that 
the islanders would not when at home 
have been able to carry on Mkcu air6 
crufi^oXcov with Athenians, but only 
that they preferred doing so in foreign 
countries, since there they could annoy 
the Athenians without fear or dan- 
ger.”— Transl.} 

418 Book iii. ch. 9. 

419 Xenoph. de Rep. Ath, i. 10. 
Compare above ch. 9,adftn, 
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tkm were to a great extent decided at Athens, and the few de- 
finite statements which are extant refer to law-suits of this 
nature. Thus Isocrates 48 J speaks of sentences of death passed 
against the allies: the law-suit of Hegemon the Thasian, in the 
age of Alcibiades, was evidently a public action 481 ; and the ora- 
tion of Antiphon concerning the murder of H erodes is a defence 
of a Mytilenean, who was proceeded against by a criminal pro* 
secution subsequently to the revolt of his state, in consequence 
of which defection it was made subject, and planted with cle- 
ruchi. From the latter orator we learn that no subject state 
had the right of condemning an accused person without the 
consent of the Athenians 488 , but that it had the power of com- 


421 Pauath. 24. 

421 Of what description the law-suit 
of Hegemon of Thasos was (Chamae- 
leon ap. Athen. ubi sup. ) is uncertain ; 
it may however he with some proba- 
bility supposed to have been a SIktj 
vflpeoos against the somewhat coarse 
jokes of the parodist, which proceeded 
as far as acts of violence ; for on one 
occasion Hegemon even permitted 
himself to throw stones from the stage 
into the orchestra ; whence it would 
have been easy to proceed to acts of 
open violence. Concerning the Me- 
troum, which occurs in this passage in 
Athenseus, see Lives of the Ten Ora- 
tors, p. 255, also Harpocration and 
Valesius. It was there that the laws 
were preserved ; it was in the vicinity 
of the senate-house (fHovX(VTT)piov), 
and there also the statues of the heroes 
of the tribe9 (circowpoi) were placed, 
upon which all new proposals of laws 
were exposed for the information of 
the- public. Before any public action 
could be brought on, it was also neces- 
sary that it should be publicly exposed 
in the same place. Demosth. c. Mid. 
p. 548, TrXijy i v Awefowo irp6 rcov ertcovv- 
fmv. “ EvKTrjficjv Aovtnti>s eypd^aro 
&Y)pxxTdtvr) Uaiavita Awroraffov.” Cf. 
Herald. Animadv. vii. 16, 21. Now 
in the Metroum, which was close at 
hand, accusations were also drawn up, 


and exposed to public view (Chamoo- 
leon ubi sup.), and this was the case 
with the action against Hegemon the 
parodist. Can it however be supposed 
that private actions could have been 
publicly exposed in this place t None 
but public actions were of sufficient 
importance to make it necessary that 
they should be communicated to the 
people. Hence it is evident that the 
action against Hegemon was a public 
suit, and this may be seen from the 
very words used by Chamaeleon : ypa- 
yfsdpevos ns Kat r6 u ' Hy rjpova dtKijv^ 
ottov t&v 8ik£>v rjaav al ypacftal, row rrjv 
tiUrju ypaxjsapewv : at least ypafpeafai 
is very rarely used of a private action, 
as in Isocrat. adv. Callimach. 5. [It 
appears from the passage in Atheneeus 
that some person had compelled Hege- 
mon of Thasos to go to Athens/ for 
the purpose of referring to the Athe- 
nian courts an offence committed in 
his own country, ypafydptvds ns rbv 
*H yrjpopa bUrjv rjyaycv tis rds ’A Brjvus. 
Hegemon had also on some occasion 
thrown stones from the stage into the 
orchestra, probably in the theatre at 
Athens. There does not therefore ap- 
pear to be much ground for the con- 
jecture advanced in the beginning of 
this note.— 1 Transl.] 

422 P. 724, 8 ovtii tt6Ku (a subject 
state such os Mytilene) Zfctartv fo(v 
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mencing the investigation 428 (an arrangement which was indis- 
pensably necessary), and the Athenian court only gave judg- 
ment. For more determinate accounts on this point I have in 
vain sought. 

The independent allies must have had the power of de- 
ciding for themselves with regard to war and peace, and at 
least a formal share in all decrees, although the preponderance 
of Athens deprived the latter right of its force; while the sub- 
ject states were, according to the legal conditions, governed by 
the will of the Athenians. Both had their own public officers; 
for that this was the case with the subject states is proved by 
the Delian archons who occur in the 100th Olympiad (b.c. 
380), at a time when Delos was so far in the power of Athens, 
that the latter state was in possession of the temple, which it 
managed by its own amphictyons. Nevertheless we find that 
Athens sometimes appointed archons or governors of its own in 
the states of the subject allies. These officers may be com- 
pared with the harmosts of the Spartans 424 . Thus Polystratus, 


*A Bijvatav ovdeva Oavarto {j)pia<rat. It 
should be observed, that the person who 
delivers this speech is not an Athenian, 
as might be supposed from the Greek 
argument, but a foreigner; he is in- 
deed one of the ancient inhabitants of 
Mytilene, which is shown by the ac- 
count of his father (p. 742 — 746), who 
was in Mytilene at the time of the re- 
volt, and afterwards went to jEnus j 
but he had perhaps formerly lived at 
Athens as a foreigner, and part of his 
property and his children were there 
at the time of the revolt (p. 743). 
His son Helus (p. 713) includes him- 
self among the foreigners, and (p. 
737 ) he calls Ephialtes rbv vptrtpov 
iroXirrjif: also in p. 739, ol 'EXKrjvora- 
plai ol vperepot. [And Bekker Orat. 
Att. tom. i. p. 72, 1ms restored 7 vpe- 
rfpa it6\ls from 3 MSS.] Reiske, by 
supposing that Antiphon’s client was 
an Athenian, has fallen into error 
throughout the whole speech. Hence 
be misunderstands the passage imp. 


743, and writes 'ucava yap rjv ra eut^vpa, 
a ei^ere avrov, oi re n aides /cat rd \P*i~ 
para, without making any mention of 
this alteration beneath the text. The 
reason given in p. 865 of his notes is 
however quite futile, and the old read- 
ing eix^ro must be restored, according 
to which the children and property of 
the father of Antiphon's client were 
not in Athens, as according to Reiske’s 
emendation, but, what was more natu- 
ral, in Mytilene. 

428 This is evident from the same 
speech of Antiphon, p. 719 sqq. as the 
examination and the torturing, and in- 
deed the whole investigation, had been 
previously gone through at Mytilene. 

424 Harpocration ; tirierKon rot* *Av- 
Ti<f>S> v *v r<£ irtpl tov Aivdiav (f>opov, 
Kal tv rq> Kara Aaurnovdiov o! irap* 
*A$r}valov tls ras vmjKoovs n okets cVrtcr- 
Kt^a<r$at ra irap* tKaarois irtpiroptvoi, 
eiri<TKOiroi Kal (f>v\oKts tKakovvro , ovs ol 
AaKcwts appoarcis Tkeyov. Qeoffipaa- 
t os yovv (v npcoTco ra>v iroXtrifcop rcbv 
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one of the 400, had been an archon at Oropus 4 * 5 ; we hear of' 
similar officers even before the Peloponnesian war in the sub- 
ject Samos 446 , and one as late as at the time of JSschines in the 
island of Andros 4 * 7 , which had indeed been formerly settled by 
Athenian colonists, and perhaps may be thought to have been 
under an Athenian governor for that reason. Also in time of 
war they had Athenian commanders in the cities, together with 
garrisons, if there appeared to be any necessity. Of those 
archons or governors we know by name, the episcopi, of whom 
I have already treated, and the officers called /cpyirrol , who 
transacted some foreign affairs in secret, but of what nature, 
we are not informed 488 . It cannot be proved that there ever 
were Athenian officers of this kind in the independent states, 
except only that their military forces were commanded by an, 
Athenian general 489 . Both classes of the allied states had un- 
questionably the unrestricted administration of their home 
affairs, and the power of passing decrees. The subject states 
were necessarily in this point limited to a narrow circle; it is, 
however, wholly inconceivable that every decree which they 
passed required a ratification from Athens or the Athenian 
authorities 430 . 

The obligation to pay a tribute was held originally not to 


npos KULpovs (fitjaiv ovr<*>’ IIoXXtG yap 
kuXXiou Kara ye rrj v rov ovoparog 6i<rtv 9 
ws- oi AaKtovfg appoarag (fyacncourcs eh 
rag TroXeig mpirciv, ovk imaKonovg ovBc 
<f>v\aKag t a )g *A0r)vdioi* The term c pv\a£ 
is applied in Tliucyd. iv. 104, to the 
Athenian commander at Amphipolis. 

485 Lysias pro Polystr. p. 569. 

488 Thucyd. i. 115. 

487 JSschin. c. Timarch. p. 127* It 
is to archons of this description that 
the fragment of a law in Aristoph. 
Av. 1049, refers, cap Bi rtg i^cKavvfl 
rovg apxpvragy Kal prj de^qrat Kara rrjv 
arrfkrjv. 

488 Lex. S eg. p. 273. KpvTtrr ) : 
apxf) rtg vrr6 ra>v *A&rjvaia>v ircpiropfvrj 
tig rovg %nnjK6ovg 9 iva Kpv<f>a eVtreXe- 
(Toxri ra e£a> y tv6ptva, Bia rovro yap 
xai Kpx/irroi €K\rjdr)(rav. 


4i0 As the instance of Chios shows, 
Thucyd. viii. 9. 

430 This must not be inferred from 
the Delian decree in Corp. In script. 
Gr. No. 2270. For although it is not 
of the time when Delos was under the 
rule of Hadrian, it is of late date, when 
Delos was no longer a separate com- 
munity, but had been incorporated 
with Athens (whence the expression 
6 Brjpog rci>v *A0rjval(ov iv Ar)\(p) } and 
was under the protection of Rome. 
Moreover the application that is made 
in it by the Delians for the ratification 
of the decree by the Athenian senate 
and people is voluntary, and not com- 
pulsory. [Bee the author’s notes to 
this inscription in his edition .— 1 
Transl.] 
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be incompatible with independence, nor indeed in later times 
was it the absolute criterion of dependence or subjection ; but 
the independent allies of the Athenians were commonly free 
from tribute, and were only bound to provide ships and their 
crews ( ov % {moreXeis <f>opov, vav 9 irapi^ovre^ : vaverl real ov 
’ (f>6ptp vTTYjKOOLi ve&v Trapoxf} avrovopeoi); while the subject allies 
paid a tribute ( viroreXel s, <f>opov u 7 roreX€^) 481 ; although the 
latter were sometimes, in spite of their tribute, also compelled 
to serve either in the fleet or by land* Independence, together 
with an obligation to pay a tribute to Athens, and without any 
alliance with the Athenians, was granted in the peace of Nicias, 
in Olymp. 89, 3 (b.c. 422), to the cities of Argilus, Stageirus, 
Acanthus, Scolus, Olynthus, and Spartolus, and the Athenians 
were only empowered to induce them to an alliance upon their 
own voluntary agreement. This qualified dependence, which 
was also extended to some other cities 43 *, was a perfect model 
of the original form of the Athenian confederacy. If these 
cities became allies of Athens, they were in that case inde- 
pendent, and yet tributary, although exempt from military ser- 
vice; which was the precise condition of those states which 
contributed money in the time of Aristides. 

It should be also observed, that the difference of these con- 
ditions did not arise at successive periods of time: those states 
were subject which had either originally offered to pay a tribute 
instead of the obligation to serve in war, or had subsequently 
commuted their quota of troops and ships for a tribute, or had 
been conquered in using their forces in opposition to Athens, 
Those alone remained independent, without paying any tribute, 
to whom one of these three cases did not apply. Those 
states were independent, and at the same time liable to the 
payment of a tribute, which had before paid tribute and been 
subject, but had obtained their independence by a particular 
agreement between Sparta and Athens, without the Athenians 
being forced to take off the tribute which had been before 
received. Nor can it be fairly said that the Athenians had no 
excuse for exacting a tribute from those who did not perform 


431 Thucyd. vii, 57, ii. 9, vi. 85. 


432 Thucyd. v. 18. 
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any military service, and also for depriving them of jurisdiction; 
for the tribute they paid out of what Athens had maintained or 
procured for them 498 , and of the latter privilege they were 
unworthy, if they refused to bear arms. 

It is however an unquestionable stain in the character of the 
Athenians, that they gradually reduced many independent states 
to dependence, although the alliance would have been much 
sooner dissolved without this exertion of power. We should also 
remark, that independence is simply called freedom ( i\ev6ep(a) 9 
and subjection servitude (8ou\eia) 434 , which last must not be 
considered as identical with the conversion of the inhabitants 
into slaves (avSpaTroBio-fios); the cases in which the situation of 
servitude would be particularly mentioned, are when the citizens 
were not only deprived of independence, but when their pro- 
perty was also taken from them, and given to new colonists, to 
whom the ancient inhabitants, if they did not emigrate, stood in 
the relation of renters of their former lands ; a state not much 
superior to the condition of the Helots or the Penestee. 

At the breaking out of the Peloponnesian war there were 
only three allied states of Athens which still preserved their 
independence, viz., Chios, Mytilene in the island of Lesbos, 
and Methymna 485 . Many others, which had formerly been 
independent, such as Thasos and Samos, had lost their fleets 
and their liberty. The first state which was reduced to a con- 
dition of servitude was Naxos, in consequence of its revolt, 
although it is probable that up to that period this island had 
paid no tribute, but had only furnished vessels, as it did at the 
battle of Salamis 439 . The other Cyclades were then reduced to 

488 Isocrat. Panath. 25. dependence, the Naxians being com- 

484 Thucyd. ii. 10, v. 9, 92, vi. 76,77, polled to pay tribute, and also losing 
80, Isocrat. 2v/x/iay. 16, Diod. xv. 19, their independence, which till then 
and elsewhere frequently. Cf. Xenoph. had been unheard of. Thucydides hi- 
de Rep Ath. 1, 18. tentionally makes use of the expression 

488 Thucyd. ii. 9, iii. 10, vi. 85, cf. cbov\u>6ij to distinguish from the pre- 
vii. 57. ceding word avtopanoblo-ai. It is pos- 

438 Herod, viii. 46. Concerning the sible that cleruchi had been already 
subjection of this island Thucydides sent as a garrison to Naxos, to whom 
says (i. 98), t&ov\a>0rj it a pa to ku6(- the inhabitants stood in the relation of 
arrjKos ; by which I conceive that he tenants to landlords, 
docs not mean slavery, but complete 
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the same condition, with the exception of the Spartan Melos, 
and Thera, which was included by some among the Cyclades 487 . 
The centre of these islands was the sacred Delos, which was 
considered holy by all the Greeks, on account of ancient religious 
worship, and had once been the seat of an Amphictyonic confe- 
deracy. The Athenians appear to have laid claims to this 
island, or at least to the temple, in very early times ; for Ery- 
sichthon,the son of Cecrops 438 , is reported to have gone thither 
for the sake of some religious ceremonies, and Pisistratus made 
a purification of the island 438 . The possession of it was doubt- 
less of the first importance to the Athenians, so soon as they 
aimed at obtaining the ascendancy of Greece, for which object 
religion was a powerful auxiliary. Athens also persuaded some 
prophets of Delos to foretel that she would once possess the 
dominion of the sea 440 . In Olymp. 88, 3 (b.c. 426), the Athe- 
nians took entire possession of the temple, made frequent puri- 
fications of the island ; and in Olymp. 89, 3 (b.c. 422), expelled 
the ancient inhabitants upon the pretext of impurity, and 
settled the island with Athenians, as the Delians were sus- 
pected of being favourable to Sparta ; but Athens was subse- 
quently compelled to reinstate them at the command of the 
oracle 441 . 

In order to weaken the influence upon the minds of the 
Greeks, which the possession of this temple had or might have 
given to the Athenians, it would manifestly have been expedient 
for the Spartans to deprive them of it : and we can only attri- 
bute it to a want of political foresight that Pausanias, the son 
of Pleistoanax, king of Lacedsemon, while he held Athens in a 
state of blockade, should have given a scornful and contemp- 
tuous refusal to the petition of the Delians for the recovery of 
their temple 448 . The Athenians therefore remained in undis- 
turbed possession, which they had not lost in the 107th or 


487 Thucyd. ii. 9. 

438 Pausan. i. 18 — 31, Phanodem. 
ap. A then. ix. p. 392 D. 

488 Herod, i. 64. 

440 Semite Delius ap. A then. viii. 
p. 331 F. 


441 Thuc. i. 8, iii. 104, v. 1, viii. 108, 
v. 32, Pausan. iv. 27, Diod. xii. 73. 

448 Plutarch. Apophthegm. Lacon. 
with the emendation of Dorville de 
Delo Miseell. Observ, vol. vii. part i. 
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108th Olympiad (b.c. 352-45), when the Delians, in the 
Amphictyonic council of Pylee, endeavoured to assert their 
rights against Athens, whose defence was conducted by Hype- 
rides as advocate {crvvhiKos) in the famous Delian oration, and 
which he mainly rested upon arguments derived from the 
fabulous history of the island 448 . 

Besides this insular group, all the other islands belonged 
to the .subject allies, which are included in a line running 
from Byzantium along the coast of Europe as far as Cythera, 
near the promontory Malea, and from thence northwards from 
Crete over Carpathos and Rhodes as far as Doris, and pro- 
ceeding northwards from thence along the coast of Asia to 
Chalcedon 444 , except the independent states mentioned above, 
and the islands belonging to Lacedaemon, of which Cythera first 
came into the power of Athens in Olymp. 88, 4 (b.c. 425), and 
Melos in Olymp. 91, 1 (b.c. 416), after an obstinate defence 445 . 
Many were distinguished of old for their power and wealth, 
such as Paros 446 in the Cyclades, Thasos abounding in metals, 
the flourishing and powerful Samos 447 , the inhabitants of which 
received their independence after the defeat in Sicily 448 ; also 
Rhodes and ^Egina, which was made tributary in Olymp. 80, £ 
(b.c., 458) 44# , and Euboea, whose five chief cities, Chalcis, Ere- 
tria, Carystus, Styra, and Histieea, afterwards Orcus, were all 
under the dominion of Athens 450 , were in part colonized with 
Athenians. Now although the smaller islands were unim- 
portant when considered singly, their united resources amounted 
to a considerable power, if we reckon all those which lie within 
the circumference above-mentioned, as far as the distant islands 
of Carpathos, Casos, and Chalce 451 , which were included among 
the allies. ___ 

448 Demosth. de Corona, Vi t. Dec. 447 Thucyd. viii. 73, 76. This island 

Orat. in ./Eschin. Apollon, in Vit. once sent GO vessels against Darius 

jEschin. Schol. Ilermog. p. 389. the son of Ilystaspes, the Chians 100, 

444 This is the substance of the dif- the Lesbians 60, Herod, vi. 8. 
ferent accounts given by Thucydides 440 Thucyd. viii. 21. 

in the passages already quoted. 449 Died. xi. 75, Thuc. i. 108. 

448 Concerning the former see Thuc. 450 Thucyd. vi. 76, 80, vii. 57. 

iv. 54, cf. vii. 57. 451 Concerning the two latter see 

440 Herod, vi. 132, Nepos Miltiad. Schol. Thucyd. ii. 9. 
vii. Stepln Byzant. from Ephorus. 
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Among the subject states Thucydides also enumerates the 
coast of Caria, the Dorians who bordered upon the Carians, 
Ionia, the Hellespont, and the Grecian territory in Thrace 4 ”, 
which includes powerful and famous cities, such as Halicar- 
nassus, Cnidos, Miletus, which had once sent out 80 vessels 
against Darius 4 ”, and furnished infantry to the Athenians 454 ; 
Ephesus, Colophon, celebrated for its equestrian forces, Teos, 
Priene, Erythrce, Smyrna, and the other Ionian cities. Ionia 
upon the whole produced a very considerable revenue to the 
Athenians 455 . To these may be added Antandros, Abydos, 
Sigeum, Lampsacus, Priapus, Parium, Cyzicus 456 , together with 
Proconnesus, Chalcedon, Byzantium 457 , Selymbria, Perinthus, 
Sestos, and the Thracian peninsula, the whole southern coast of 
Thrace, the coast of Macedonia with its projecting capes and 
promontories, where the important cities of Amphipolis, Olyn- 
thus. Acanthus, Stageirus, Menda, Scione, and Potidsea 458 , were 
situated ; the first of which towns was of the greatest moment 
to the Athenians on account of the revenues which they derived 
from it, and the large supplies of wood for ship-building which 
it furnished 459 ; Macedonia is also mentioned in orations of a 
late date as having formerly paid a tribute 460 . Lastly, Oropus 
in Boeotia was also included among the tributary places 461 , and 
for a time Niscea in Megaris and Minoa. 

Now although Athens even in the time of its greatest power 
could not have been always secure of each one of these many 
states, it is yet easily perceived that so large a number of sub- 
jects laid the foundation of no inconsiderable power; and 
although Jason is represented by Xenophon 46 * as speaking con- 
temptuously of the small islands which paid tribute to Athens, 


451 Thuc. ii. 9, cf. vi. 77* 

453 Herod, vi. 8. 

434 Thuc. iv. 64. 

433 Thuc. iii. 31. 

433 Concerning the latter see Thuc. 
viii. 107, Diod. xiii. 40. 

487 F or the latter see Thucyd. i. 
417, Xenoph. Anab. vii. 1, 27, &c. 

438 Concerning the tributary state 
of this town there is a clear passage in 


Thuc. i. 66, before the"revolt. 

439 Thuc. iv. 108. Concerning the 
Chalcidian cities see also Thuc. i. 67, 
68, where the Bottiseans are still men- 
tioned. 

400 Orat. de Halones. p. 79, 20, and 
thence in the spurious 6th Philippic, 

p. 166, 17. 

481 Thuc. ii. 23. 

482 Hellen. vi. 1, 4. 
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it is not true that this charge of insignificance can justly he 
applied to earlier times. Aristophanes in the comedy of the 
Wasps 4 * 3 (Olymp. 89, 2, b.c. 423), reckons 1000 tributary cities, 
and founds upon this computation a ludicrous proposal for the 
maintenance of the Athenian citizens, viz. that each city 
should be required to maintain 20 Athenians; a sufficient proof 
that 1000 cannot here mean merely a large number, as the 
Grecian Scholiast says in the beginning of his note. No one 
indeed would suppose that this was the precise number of the 
tributary cities, but it cannot have been far distant from the real 
amount, for a gross exaggeration would have been merely absurd. 
It would also be easy to enumerate some hundred cities, 
although we are ignorant of far the larger number. 

It should indeed be remarked, that many small cities did not 
each pay a separate tribute, but sent it to Athens in one sum, 
and these Aristophanes probably reckons individually. Many 
small islands had several cities, which paid tribute either toge- 
ther or separately. Thus I caros contained three 4 * 4 , and Ceos 
four, tributary cities 463 . That several states paid in their con- 
tributions under one account^ which they probably divided 
among themselves without any interference on the part of 
Athens, may be perceived from an inscription already quoted 4 **; 
and if any increase was made in the amount of the tribute, it 
was natural that those cities which had previously been united 
should then be divided. The grammarians quote two speeches 
of Antiphon, the one concerning the tribute of the Lindians 4 * 7 , 
the other concerning the tribute of Samothrace 468 . Antiphon was 
an opponent of Alcibiades, against whom he delivered an ora- 
tion, and whose recal during the government of the 400 he 
endeavoured to prevent. Hence it may be conjectured that 
these orations were directed against the increase of the tribute 


483 Ys. 795. 

484 See the notes to Corp. Inscript. 
Gr. No. 158. 

464 Suidas in v. BaicxvXifys. 

464 See note 590. 
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made by Alcibiades; for the allies being discontented and 
oppressed may have applied to Antiphon as an enemy of Alci- 
biades. These speeches appear to have chiefly referred to the 
separation of several states, which had been previously united. 
Rhodes had paid tribute for a long period 469 ; but perhaps 
Lindus, Ialysus, and Cameirus, made their payments jointly 
before the new arrangement of Alcibiades, and were then sepa- 
rated for the first time. This supposition may be proved more 
distinctly with regard to the oration concerning the tribute of 
Samothrace. A fragment of it still extant shows that Antiphon 
did not compose this speech in his own person, but that the 
Samothracians themselves were the speakers, who gave an account 
of the history of their island 470 : they are in this passage speaking 
against some burthen which was imposed upon them, as indeed 
is evident even from the name of the oration. Now in the same 
speech mention was made of those who paid the tribute toge- 
ther (<rt/^Te\€6s) 471 , and also of their separation, by which they 
were compelled to pay singly (airoTa^ *s) 47£ ; and it was doubt- 
less of this change and the accompanying increase of the tribute 
that they complained. 

If any one should suppose that a tribute of 1200 or 1300 
talents could not have been oppressive with so large a number 
of cities as Aristophanes states; it must on the other hand be 
observed that these cities had also to defray their own expenses, 
that for a length of time large sums of money went out of the 
country and never returned, and that at the time of the Pelopon- 

460 Thucyd. vii. 57. S eg. p. 305, 9, Eustathius and Schol. 

470 It is singular that no one has Yillois. ad II. N. 13, O. 78. 
perceived that the passage in Suidas 471 Harpocrat. Svrrc Acts* oi ovpba- 
in v. SapoBpaKrj is a fragment of Anti- napStvTts kol avveKHpipovres’ t6 de 
phon : Koi yap ol rrju apx^v olKrja-aprts npdypa trvvre\eia jeaXetrat, its iariv 
(1. oltciaavres) rrjv vrjcrov rjcrav TEapior tvpeiv iv tco 'Apti<P<optos irep\ tov 2a- 
(£ eSv fjpfis iytv6p*6a' Kart^KtaBrjcrav poBpaKutv (j)6pov. 
de dpdyKtf, ovk 4mBvp.ii} rrjs vrjcrov. Harpocrat. (Suidas, Zonaras,) 

*E£/7r €<top yap tm*o wpavvatv 4k 2apov , ’Anora^is' rb ^atpls rtrdxBai tovs irp6- 
ku\ rv\r} 4xpr)<ravro Tairrrj, koi Xetuv repov tlXX^Xotr awreraypcvovs els t6 
\oJ36ptcs dir6 rrjs Qpqxrjs d<fxKvovprat {morcXfiv t6p itparpipop \f)6pop. 'Ap- 
ts rt)P prjarop. With regard to the r i<f>S>p ip rw nep\ tov Y.apoBpaKutp 
history comp. Heraclid. Fragment xxi. <p6pov. 
ed. Kohler, and Pausan. vii. 4, Lex. 
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nesian war, the quantity of coin circulating in Greece was incon- 
siderable. Two centuries and a half afterwards, Athens would 
have demanded much higher sums, for Rhodes alone derived a 
revenue of 120 talents a year from Caunus and Stratonicea 473 . 


Chapter XYII. 

The Tributes and Allies of Athens after the Anarchy (b.c. 404). 

Although the defeat at .Egospotamos had deprived the Athe- 
nians of all their allies, even of the islands of Lemnos, Imbros, 
and Scyros 474 , they yet continued gradually to acquire fresh con- 
federates; for ten years afterwards (Olymp. 96, 2, b.c. 395), 
the alliance between Athens, Boeotia, Corinth, and Argos, 
excited the allies of Sparta, particularly Euboea and the Chalci- 
deans in Thrace, to revolt; Conon’s victory at Cnidos procured 
them Samos, Metlione, Pydna, and Potideea, together with 
twenty other cities, including Cos, Nisyros, Teos, Chios, 
Ephesus, Mytilene, and Erythrec : Diodorus also mentions the 
Cyclades in general, and even the island of Cythera 475 ; the con- 
quest of the whole of Lesbos is ascribed to Thrasybulus: this 
general also reestablished the power of Athens in the Helles- 
pont, and restored the transit-duties at Byzantium (Olymp. 
97, 1, b. c. 392); the greatest part of the Grecian coast of Asia, 
most of the islands, and even Rhodes, distant as it was, were 
subjected to the dominion of Athens. 

Now, although we have not any accurate information con- 
cerning the state of the Athenian allies at this period, there can 
exist but little doubt that the ancient arrangements were for the 
most part renewed, and that they again became tributary and 
dependent. Athens exercised its naval dominion anew, and the 
whole of Greece came under the power of the Athenians, as was 
subsequently the case after the campaigns of Timotbeus 47 ®; but 
the disastrous peace of Antalcidas (Olymp. 98,2, b.c. 387) only 


478 Polyb. xxxi. 7} 12. 

474 Andoc. de Pace, p. 96. 

474 Dinarcli. c. Deuiosth. p. 11, 


Diod. in Olymp. 96, 2, and his corn-* 
mentators. 

476 Isocrat. Areopag. 5. 
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left the Athenians their own ancient islands of Lemnos, Imbros, 
and Scyros; Asia Minor, including Clazomenee and Cyprus, 
fell into the hands of Persia; all the other cities and islands 
became independent 477 . The Chersonese even and the colonies 
did not remain in the power of Athens; the landed property in 
foreign countries belonging to her citizens and even their claims 
for debt were lost 478 . The Spartans indeed soon violated this 
treaty, but more to their own advantage than to that of the 
Athenians ; for the Grecians still sided with Sparta. It was 
not until after Olymp. 100, 3 (b.c. 378), that the Athenians by 
means of a fortunate combination of events, ajid a prudent and 
disinterested policy, were enabled for a time to re-establish 
their power ; of which however it would be inconsistent with 
my object to give more than a short account : for an accurate 
enumeration of all the facts connected with the Athenian 
confederacy, could only be expected from a detailed history of 
Greece. 

Athens having in the above-mentioned year, in the archon- 
ship of Nausinicus, made the noblest exertions in order to sup- 
port Thebes against the power of Sparta, and to liberate the 
Cadmea from its foreign garrison, and the plans of the Spartans 
having miscarried; in Olymp. 100, f (b.c. 377)> Byzantium, 
Chios, Mytilene, and Rhodes, revolted to Athens 478 , and a new 
confederacy was formed, which gradually obtained fresh mem- 
bers. The whole of Euboea, with the exception of Ilistieea, 
which remained true to the Spartans, came over to the Athe- 
nians 481 ; Chabrias subdued Peparethos, Sciathos, and other 
small islands 481 ; the sea-fight of Naxos, which was gained by 
the same general (Olymp. 100, 4, b.c. 377)j decided the maritime 
supremacy of Athens, while the Spartans were at the same time 
unsuccessful by land 48 *. The Athenians soon reestablished 
themselves more firmly in Thrace, after the taking of Abdera; 
although the powerful state of Olynthus belonged to Ladedee- 

477 Xenoph. Hellen. v. 1, 28, Diod. 480 Diod. xv. 30. 
xiv. 110, Isocrat. Sv^i/xa^. 22. Cf. 481 Diod. ibid. 

Andoc. de Pace pp. 95, 96. 488 Diod. xv. 35, and his commen- 

478 Andoc. de Pace p. 96, cf. p. 107. tators. 

479 Diod. xv. 28. 
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mon; and to the west their power extended as far as Corcyra; 
the peace concluded between the states of Greece in Olymp. 
101, 2 (b.c. 375), through the mediation of Artaxerxes, by 
which the independence of all the allies was again ensured, 
remained inoperative. The Spartans, even after the taking of 
Corcyra and the victory of Timotheus at Leucas, ceded to the 
Athenians the entire ascendancy (rjyefiovta) by sea. The peace 
of Olymp. 102, 2 (b.c. 371), together with the subsequent battle 
of Leuctra, shattered still more the strength of the Spartans; 
and in Olymp. 102, 4 (b.c. 369), they yielded to the Athenians 
an equal share in the sovereignty by sea and land 483 . The 
taking of Torone and Potidsea, which ensued in Olymp. 104, 1 
(b.c. 364) 484 , gave to Athens a great preponderance in Thrace. 
Thus the power of Athens again extended from the Thracian 
Bosporus to Rhodes, and from thence over the islands and 
some of the maritime cities upon the main land. 

The merit of having so greatly raised and benefitted their 
country chiefly belongs to the generals, Chabrias, Iphicrates, 
Timotheus the son of Conon, and the orator Callistratus. 
Timotheus in particular obtained great celebrity both by his 
military conduct and by his dexterity in acquiring allies 485 ; for 
he even added the Epirots, the Acarnanians, and the Chaonians, 
although these nations were doubtless under no obligation to 
pay a tribute 488 ; it is stated to have been owing to his mea- 
sures, that a confederate council was held at Athens composed 
of seventy-five independent states 487 . His fame was enhanced 
by the eloquence of Isocrates, who (as Polybius and Pansetius 
followed the fortunes of Scipio) accompanied him as a friend in 
his campaigns, and wrote his official letters and dispatches to 
the Athenians: the statue of this orator had also been offered 
up in the temple at Eleusis by Timotheus 488 . The newly dis- 


483 Diod. xv. 38, Nepos Timoth. 2, 
Isocrat. de Antidosi p. GO, ed. Orell. 
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covered part of the oration concerning the exchange 48 ®, raises a 
monument to the memory of this unfortunate warrior, by which 
the reader is in some measure recompensed for the great tedious- 
ness of the remainder. After his time no general ever made 
such important conquests as Timotheus, who subdued no fewer 
than twenty-four cities of sufficient importance to deliver the 
whole neighbouring country into the power of the Athenians, 
among which Corcyra, Samos, Sestos, Crithote, Potideea, and 
Torone are particularly mentioned by Isocrates: Corcyra at 
that time had still a naval force of 80 triremes. He also 
recalled the attention of the Athenians to the Chersonese, 
which they had latterly neglected. Yet amidst all these con- 
quests he was lenient towards the allies, and even to enemies 
and prisoners; the discipline which he maintained among his 
troops was exemplary; and while he bore the chief command, 
nothing was known of banishments, of massacres or expulsions 
of the inhabitants, of the dissolution of governments, or the 
devastation of cities. 

The new alliance of the Athenians, as it existed after Olymp. 
100, 4 (b.c. 377), was at first founded upon milder principles 
than the ancient confederacy. Those states which were by 
treaty independent, formed a confederate council at Athens 
((TvveSpLov) 400 , in which they had a seat and vote without any 
distinction, under the presidency and guidance of Athens: 
Thebes likewise joined this congress. The name of Synedrion, 
which obtained general notoriety through the influence of the 
Macedonian government, was unquestionably not used in this 
instance for the first time. Herodotus 4 ® 1 indeed employs it in 
speaking of a confederate council of war; and although it may 
have been in accordance with the custom of later times that 
Diodorus 4 ® 8 applies this term to the ancient council of the Athe- 
nian alliance, it is nevertheless certain that the council of 
Amphictyons and other confederate assemblies 4 ® 3 , and even the 
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Areopagus and the courts* were generally so called in the age 
of Demosthenes. The Athenians immediately abolished their 
cleruchiee upon the establishment of this council* and passed a 
law prohibiting all Athenians from the cultivation of any land 
out of Attica 494 * wishing by this measure to show the allies how 
greatly they repented of their former injustice. The tributes 
were also again introduced ; but the Athenians, in order to soften 
this odious name, now called them contributions (o-uvTafets) 495 ; 
the merit of which invention belonged to Callistratus : hence 
it is manifest that this was the period at which it first came 
into use; for in Olymp. 100, 4 (b.c. 377)* this orator filled the 
situation of general together with Timotheus and Chabrias 498 , 
and subsequently also (Olymp. 100* 4* b.c. 373)* together with 
Chabrias and Iphicrates, not so much on account of his military 
qualities as of his political dexterity 497 * which at this time was 
an essential requisite in a general. 

The leniency of the Athenians was not, however, of long 
duration, and the allies* with the exception of Thebes, whose 
connexion with Athens was altogether voluntary* relapsed into 
their former oppressed condition; the Athenians distributed 
garrisons among the several cities* and the tribute was again 
made compulsory. For this reason it was again known by its 
ancient name (< popo < ?), which occurs in some writers 498 : Iso- 
crates expressly remarks 499 that the Athenians forced the allied 
cities to pay contributions (o-uvra fet?), which were as in ancient 
times collected by fleets sent out for that purpose 500 , and also 
to send representatives to the council at Athens ; the limits of 
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their independence must therefore have been very confined. 
The Athenians also appear to have fixed the tributes arbitra- 
rily, even in the later times, when their power had undergone a 
great diminution : to which point a very obscure passage in the 
oration against Theocrines refers. It is probable that some of 
the allies remonstrated on the severity of their burdens, and that 
this was the object of the decree, which Automedon proposed in 
favour of the inhabitants of Tenedos, and which Theocrines 
attempted to overthrow in its first stage, on the plea that it was 
contrary to law. A similar decree was carried by Thucydides 
in favour of the JSnians in Thrace, who continued to pay a 
tribute from the period of the Peloponnesian war down to the 
times of Philip. This law of Charinus and Theocrines which 
referred to the contribution (crvvra^Ls) being also attached as 
illegal, and having been in consequence rejected by the people, 
the -Enians were forced to pay the same amount of tribute 
as they had formerly given to Chares, on which account they 
revolted and took in a garrison of barbarians 501 . 

It is to these later tributes that the oration of Jason in 
Xenophon refers 508 , where no notice is taken of the new appel- 
lation, although subsequently allusion is made to the ancient 
name; and thus it is better to refer to the time of the new 
imposts (between the 100th and 105th Olympiads, b.c. 380-57) 
the statement of Xenophon in his Essay upon the State of 
Athens 508 , that the tributes were generally fixed every four 
years, although the new expression is not made use of ; for we 
have no evidence that before the Anarchy the tributes were 
fixed every four years. It is indeed upon the whole more pro- 
bable that the assessment of Aristides remained in force until 


801 Orat. c. Theocrin. pp. 1333, 1334, 
■where the words t OovKvdidrjs errre 
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the 89th Olympiad (b.c. 421), and that shortly afterwards the 
tributes were abolished and a custom duty levied in their 
place : so that there would be difficulties in referring this pas- 
sage to the ancient tribute. It is also highly probable that the 
compulsory jurisdiction* which is mentioned in that Essay, was 
again forced upon the allies by the growing strength and inso- 
lence of the Athenians, this being the only means by which 
Athens could ensure the adherence of the allied states. Nor 
can our supposition be denied upon the authority of Isocrates, 
who in the Panathenaic oration mentions the compulsory 
attendance of the allies at Athens for the decision of their law 
suits among the ancient misdeeds of the Athenians 504 : for 
this speech was composed at a very late period (about Olymp. 
109, 2, b.c. 343), at which time the prohibition of justice 
to the allied states, even if we suppose that it was again intro- 
duced after the battle of Cnidos and the 100th Olympiad, 
might have been spoken of as an ancient occurrence, if, as 
appears probable, it was abolished in the peace of Olymp. 
106, 1 (b.c. 356). 

Whatever may have been the arrangement with regard to 
this particular point, it is evident from the consequences which 
ensued, that the allies were deprived of their independence, and 
that this was replaced by an intolerable yoke, which the subject 
states soon endeavoured to shake off. In Olymp. 104, 1 (b.c. 
364), Chios, Byzantium, and Rhodes, had entered into cor- 
respondence with Epaminondas 50 • ,, : at length, in Olymp. 105, 3 
(b.c. 358), they formally revolted, together with the Coans,who 
had rebelled in Olymp. 103, 3 (b.c. 366) 509 ; Byzantium even 
attempted to obtain a separate dominion, and after the Social 
war was still in possession of Chalcedon and Selymbria, 
both which towns were once under the dominion of Athens : 


A04 Chap. 23, 24, ray re bUas Kai ray 
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and according to the conditions of the treaty, the one was to 
belong to the king, and the other to be independent 507 . This 
war, which lasted until Olymp. 106, 1 (b.c. 356), ruined the 
finances of Athens by its enormous expenses, the loss of the 
tributes, and the desolation of the Athenian islands, and ended 
with the independence of the revolted states. During this war 
several Thracian allies were also lost, of which some, as Amphi- 
polis, became independent, and some were taken away from 
Athens by Philip, such as the cities of Pydna and Potideea, 
which were given to the Olynthians. Thus the revenues 
received from the tributes were necessarily much diminished 
at the breaking out of the Sacred war (Olymp. 106, 2, b.c. 
355). 

The cities of Euboea were afterwards detached from the 
Athenian alliance by the Macedonians ; the remaining posses- 
sions in Thrace and in the Chersonese were taken, the state 
gradually lost the seventy-five cities which had been combined 
by Timotheus into the confederate council, together with 1 50 
ships, and large sums of money 508 . Athens, however, up to the 
period of her complete downfall was never entirely destitute of 
allies: although in latter times she was unable either to protect 
them or to assert her own rights. Even pirates disputed for 
possession with the Athenians ; and the contest was no longer 
confined to the independent states, but extended to the islands 
which had been the peculiar property of Athens, since Philip 
attacked even Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros 500 . 

Concerning the amount of the tributes in the times which 
succeeded the breaking out of the Social war, our knowledge is 
most imperfect. Without dwelling upon the erroneous state- 
ment, that in the time of Lycurgus they still amounted to 1200 
talents, we may notice their inconsiderable amount at the time 
when after the Social war, and at the end of the 106th Olympiad 
(b.c. 353), Demosthenes came forward against Philip. At that 
time none but the weakest islands were attached to Athens, not 
Chios, or Rhodes, or Corey ra; the whole contribution (avvrafys) 

Demosth. de Libert. Rhod. p. I 508 iEschin. de Fals. Leg. p. 247. 
198. I 41:0 /Eschin. de Fals. Leg. p. 251. 
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amounted only to 45 talents, and even this small sum was 
raised in advance 510 . 

Demosthenes succeeded in acquiring more powerful allies, 
the Euboeans, Achaean s, Corinthians, Thebans, Megarians, 
Leucadians, and Corcyrseans; the contributions of the states 
must however have been less compulsory than they had been in 
more ancient times. .Eschines speaks of the unfortunate 
islanders, who at the time of Chares were forced to pay a yearly 
contribution (< crvyra £t<?) of 60 talents 511 . It is possible that 
these payments subsequently rose to 130 or even to 400 
talents; although this fact does not admit of proof, and can 
only be assumed for the purpose of explaining a passage in 
the fourth Philippic, of which I will presently speak 518 . 
From this also we might explain the credit which Demosthenes 
obtained, for having procured from the allies contributions 
(cr vvra^ets ^prjfidrwv) of more than 500 talents. 

Of the respective allotments we know nothing, except that, 
in the time of Philip, Eretria and Oreus in Euboea paid 5 
talents, each under the name of contribution, which, according 
to the account of Eschines, were lost through the fault of 
Demosthenes. This orator 513 states, upon the authority of a 
report of Callias the Chalcidean, which he himself disbelieved, 
that an Euboean council (crvveSpiov) existed at Chalcis, which 
produced a contribution (o-vvTatjis) of 40 talents; and also 
another of ail the Acheeans and Megarians, which supplied a 
contribution of 60 talents; that the same Callias had also 
stated that many other states were preparing for war, and that 
they all wished to form themselves at Athens into a common 
confederate council, and take the field against Macedon, under 
the command of Athens. He proceeds to mention, that in 
consequence of these proceedings the Athenians, at the insti- 


810 Demosth. de Corona, p. 305. 

511 jEschin. de Fals. Leg. p. 250. 

812 See chap. 19. Concerning De- 
mosthenes see the decree after the 
lives of the Ten Orators, p. 276. 

818 C. Ctesiph. pp. 482 — 497. At 
the conclusion of this subject I may 
remark that the passage of Hyperides 


in the Delian oration in Harpocration 
in v. crvura^Ls: 2vvra£iv iv r<p napdvri 
ov8ev\ 8id6vT€S, rjptis 8e 7 rorc r)£idocrapfv 
Xafiuv, is not to be understood of all 
the allies, but probably only refers to 
the Delians, who were independent at 
the time when that oration was com- 
posed. 
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gation of Demosthenes* had remitted the contribution to the 
Eretrians and the Oreitans* in order that both states might 
contribute to the Euboean council at Chalcis, while Chalcis 
itself should cease to belong to the allied council of Athens* 
and pay to it any contribution ; that by this means Callias had 
wished to make Euboea independent* and had therefore urged 
the formation of the council at Chalcis ; but that Demosthenes* 
haying been bribed to support this measure* received 3 talents* 

1 from Chalcis through the hands of Callias* and 1 from each 
of the other two cities. As the amount of the sums contributed 
was so considerable* it is quite possible that the receipts may at 
that time have equalled several hundred talents. 

Chapter XVIII. 

The Athenian Cleruchue * or Colonies . 

I have as yet intentionally omitted a subject which is essential 
to a full understanding of the Athenian alliance* and which by 
reason of its influence upon the national wealth should on no 
account be wanting in a history of the public economy of 
Athens; I mean the Athenian cleruchiae* in the consideration 
of which* I shall only touch upon some of those points which 
have escaped the notice of others* in the hope that some future 
writer will carry on the investigation. 

It was always considered as a right of conquest to divide the 
lands of the conquered people into lots or freehold estates 
(< tcXrjpoi ); in this manner the Grecians peopled many cities and 
countries which had previously been in the possession of bar- 
barians; thus* for example* Athens colonized Amphipolis* which 
she took from the Edoni. This sort of cleruchia had never 
any appearance of singularity or harshness* because none but 
barbarians* who seemed born for slavery, were injured by it. 

This system of colonizing was* however* more rare between 
Greeks and Greeks. The principal example is afforded by the 
Dorians* who, on the return of the Heraclidee into the Pelopon- 
nese, expelled the majority of the ancient inhabitants* and took 
possession of their lands* to which they had no other right than 
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that which was obtained by conquest. In like manner also the 
Thessalian knights appropriated to themselves the lands of the 
ancient inhabitants, the Penestse; who became their bondsmen 
and the cultivators of their lands at a rent: and again in 
Crete and Lacedaemon the right of conquest had introduced 
a similar relation between the citizens and the Clarotcc, Mes- 
senians, and Helots, and in Rome between the patrons and the 
clients. 

In these cases the proprietors of the new estates were no other 
than cleruchi, and their ownership was a cleruchia 514 ; and it 
would be unjust to the Athenians, if we reproached them with 
the invention of this practice, which is to be considered rather 
as a remnant of the barbarous treatment of conquered enemies 
which prevailed in early times; although it appears more unna- 
tural at a period when mankind had ceased to wander about in 
large bodies, and had adopted some settled habitation, and also 
when the severity was exercised towards nations of the same 
race. In other respects this practice differed so little from the 
establishment of other colonies, that Polybius, Dionysius, and 
others, call the Roman colonists cleruchi. 

All motives of revenge and hatred against enemies being 
left out of the question, it may be said that excess of population 
and excessive poverty of the citizens were the immediate in- 
ducements which caused Athens to retain this ancient practice 
of conquerors. In later times, however, when the system of 
the Athenian alliance had taken a settled form, reasons of state 
policy were added to these inducements. The distribution of 
the land was employed as a caution against, and penalty for, 
revolt; and the Athenians perceived that there was no cheaper 
or better method of maintaining the supremacy, as Machiavelli 
has most justly remarked, than the establishment of colonies, 
which would be compelled to exert themselves for their own 
interest to retain possession of the conquered countries: but in 
this calculation they were so blinded by passion and avarice, as 
to fail to perceive that their measures excited a lasting hatred 


514 Concerning the term see Ilarpocrat. Phot, feuid. Lex. Seg. p. 267, &c. 
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against the oppressors ; from the consequences of which over- 
sight Athens suffered severely. 

Isocrates 815 truly says that the Athenians established cle- 
ruchi in the desolated towns for the purpose of custody; but he 
forgets to mention that the Athenians had themselves been the 
authors of their desolation; and no one will suppose that they 
were actuated in those proceedings by disinterested motives. 
Or are we to call it disinterestedness when one state endows its 
poor citizens with lands at the cost of another? Now it was of 
this class of persons that the settlers were chiefly composed, 
and the state provided them with arms, and defrayed the 
expenses of their journey 518 . It is nevertheless true, that the 
lands were distributed by lot among a fixed number of citizens 517 : 
the principle of division doubtless was, that all who wished to 
partake in the benefit applied voluntarily, and it was then 
determined by lot who should and who should not receive a 
share. If any wealthy person wished to go out as a fellow- 
speculator, full liberty must necessarily have been granted him. 
The profitableness of the concern forbids us to imagine that all 
the citizens cast lots, and that those upon whom the chance fell 
were compelled to become cleruchi. 

With regard to the first introduction of the Athenian 
cleruchiee, it may be observed, that the earliest instance occurs 
before the Persian wars, when the lands of the knights 
(fanroftoTcu) of Chalcis in Euboea were given to 4000 Athenian 
citizens, other estates being at the same time retained for the 
gods and the state 518 . In the Peloponnesian war, however, 
Chalcis had ceased to be a state of cleruchi, for it is mentioned 
among the tributary allies, separately from the Athenian colo- 
nies 519 . In what relation the ancient cleruchi stood to the 
natives, and whether the latter (who were partly common 
people, and partly descendants of the knights formerly liberated 
by the Athenians for a ransom) shared the governing power 


5.5 Panegyr. p. 85, ed. Ilall. 

5.6 Liban. Argum. ad Demosth. de 
Cliersoneso. 

517 Thucyd. iii. 50, Plutarch. Pericl. 
34. 


518 Herod, v. 77, vi. 100, uElian.Yar. 
Hist. vi. 1, where the text is corrupt; 
for in Herodotus it is evident that no 
alteration can be made. 

519 Thucyd. vii. 57, cf. vi. 70. 
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with the Athenian cleruchi, or whether the cleruchi, who 
returned to the main-land upon the Persian attack of Eretria, 
were not restored to their cleruchiee, are questions which I shall 
not attempt to determine. The next case of this kind was the 
enslaving of the Dolopes and Pelasgians of Scyros, in the time 
of Cimon, when the island was settled with cleruchi 520 : in like 
manner the islands of Lemnos and Imbros belonged to the 
Athenians. 

The distribution of lands was of most frequent occurrence 
after the administration of Pericles. Pericles himself and his 
successors, Alcibiades, Cleon, and other statesmen, employed it 
as a means of gaining the favour of the needy citizens 5 ® 1 ; and 
the fondness of the common Athenians for this measure may 
be seen from the example of Strepsiades in the Clouds of Aris- 
tophanes, who, on the mention of the word geometry, is 
instantly reminded of measuring out the lands of cleruchi 5 **. 
Thus in Olymp. 83, 4 (b.c. 445), Histieea in Euboea was given 
to cleruchi 523 , and at a later period Potideea, the inhabitants of 
which were expelled: the same course was also followed with 
./Egina, at the breaking out of the Peloponnesian war, and the 
Dorian people were ejected 524 . Delos was indeed again depo- 
pulated, but not entirely surrendered to the Athenians until a 
subsequent period, when it had become nearly desolate. Lesbos 
however they divided, with the exception of Methymna, after 
the revolt of the Mytileneans: at Scione the adult men were 
put to death, the women and children made slaves, and the 
Platseans were established in possession of the city, as being 
Athenian citizens destitute of land 5 ® 5 : the Melians were also 
reduced to slavery, and their property granted to cleruchi 588 . 
Many other cleruchi were also sent out upon the instigation of 

520 Thuc. i. 98, Diod. xi. CO, Nepos a calculation founded upon the amount 

Cimon. 2. of diobelia the author conjectures that 

521 Plutarch, ubi sup. cf. Aristopli. the colonists of yEgina were about 

Yesp. 714. 1400 or 1500. Corp. Inscript. No. 148, 

928 Nub. 203, and the Scholiast, with vol. i. p. 227. — Tranbl.] 
the notes of the commentators. 525 Thuc. v. 32, Diod. xii. 76. Cf. 

M3 Thuc. i. 114, cf. vii. 57, .Diod. xii. Isocrat. Panegyr. pp. 85, 88. 

22. 526 Thuc. v. ad fin. 

924 Thuc. ii. 27, Diod. xii. 44. [From 
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Pericles. This statesman sent 1000 men to the Chersonese, 
500 to Naxos, 250 to Andros, 1000 to Thrace, without reckoning 
those that went to Egina, Thurii, and other places 5 * 7 . In 
Euboea, from which, on account of its proximity to Attica, the 
greatest advantages were reasonably expected, they manifestly 
seized upon much land 588 ; hence Eschines 589 asserts, that at 
the time which immediately succeeded the peace of Nicias, 
Athens was in possession of the Chersonese, Naxos, and 
Euboea; of the latter island more than two-thirds, as Andocides 
attests in his oration concerning peace 530 . 

There can be no doubt that all the cleruchiee were lost by 
the battle of Egospotamos 531 ; but as soon as they had suffi- 
cient power, the Athenians established new colonies. In the 
100th Olympiad the odium which they incurred on account of 
these settlements was so great, that they recalled them 53 *: but 
the law which prohibited any Athenian from owning landed 
property out of Attica did not long remain in force. Demos- 
thenes speaks of cleruchian property in the 106th Olympiad 
(b.c. 354) 533 . In Olymp. 106, 4 (b.c. 353), they again sent 
cleruchi to the Chersonese, who were admitted by some cities; 
the Cardiani however excluded them 534 . Samos was in Olymp. 
107, 1 (b.c. 352), settled with 2000 cleruchi 535 , not without the 


527 Plutarch Pericl. 11. 

528 Cf. SchoL Aristoph. Nub. 314, 
Demosth. Lept. 95, and there Wolf, 
Morns ad Isocrat. Pan eg. 31. 

529 De Fals. Leg. p. 337- 

630 P. 93. Here actual possession, 
and not subjection only, is meant, as is 
evident from the circumstances of the 
case. Comp, also Aristoph. Vesp. 714. 

681 Cf. Xenoph. Mem. Socrat. ii. 

7 , 8 . 

882 Diod. xv. 23, 29. 

888 In his speech concerning the 
Symmori®. 

884 Demosth. de Cherson. p. 91, 15, 
Philipp. Epist. ap. Demosth. p. 163, 5, 
Diod. xvi. 34, Liban. Argum. in Orat. 
de Cherson. 

585 Strab. xiv. p. 439, Heraclid, 


Fragm. de Repub. 10, where Kohler’s 
long note contains nothing, Diog. 
Laert. x. 1, Diod. xviii. 8, /Eschin. c. 
Timarch. p. 78, Zenob. ii. 28. For the 
date, I follow the statement of Philo- 
chorus (ap. Dionys. in Vit. Dinarch. 
p. 118, ed. Sylb.) in preference to the 
Scholiast of JEschines (p. 731, vol. iii. 
ed. Reisk. ) who states that it was in 
the archonship of Nicophemus (Olymp. 
104, 4, b.c. 361). Diodorus xviii. 18, 
does not agree with either, as he 
reckons forty-three years from the ex- 
pulsion of the Samians until their re- 
storation by Perdiccas in Olymp. 1 14, 
2 (b.c. 323). There is however un- 
questionably some error in this pas- 
sage, which has been well examined by 
Wesseling. 
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disapprobation of those who were under the influence of better 
principles* 8 *. 

But what was the relation which the states of the cleruchi 
bore to Athens? Did the cleruchi remain Athenian citizens, 
and if they did, were they at the same time citizens of a com- 
munity composed of the cleruchi ? If this was the case, are 
they to be considered as Athenian allies? and if so, in what 
manner, whether dependent or independent? 

Of these questions some can only be answered by conjec- 
ture. That the cleruchi remained Athenian citizens cannot be 
a matter of any doubt, whether we look to the views of Athens 
in the establishment of cleruchi, or to the reasons by which 
individuals could be actuated in accepting cleruchiee. The only 
objects which Athens could have had, were either to enrich the 
poor citizens, or to maintain important stations or countries for 
its own advantage. But if the cleruchi had ceased to be citi- 
zens of Athens, the benefit received by the parent state would 
have been lost. These establishments of cleruchi would in that 
case have become mere colonies, unconnected with Athens by 
any close relation, analogously, to the Ionians in Asia Minor 
and the islands, who, although they had proceeded from Attica, 
soon broke off all connexion with the mother-country. And 
who would have sacrificed his rights of citizenship, which were 
so highly prized by the Greeks, for the possession of an estate, 
if he was moreover exposed to the risk, in case the former pro- 
prietors were reinstated either by war or treaty, of being left 
not only without property, but even without a country? iEs- 
chines speaks of a person who had gone with the cleruchi to 
Samos, as if he were merely an absent Athenian; and Demos- 
thenes includes the property of the cleruchi among that of 
Attica. Aristophanes the poet possessed an estate in ^Egina, 
during the time that he was an Athenian citizen 937 : Aristarchus, 
a person mentioned in Xenophon, who was a citizen and a pro- 


638 Aristot. Rhet. ii. 6. 

537 Aristoph. Acliarn. 652, accord- 
ing to the correct interpretation of one 
Scholiast. Cf. Aristoph, Vit. p. 14. 
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prietor of houses at Athens, and whose estates had fallen into 
the hands of the enemy, was both a citizen and a cleruchus ; 
as also Eutherus, who had lost his foreign estates, and com- 
plains that his father had not even left him anything in 
Attica 530 . Demosthenes also appears to consider the inhabi- 
tants of Lemnos and Imbros as Athenian citizens 830 ; and 
although Ariston the father of Plato went as a cleruchus to 
^Egina, and Plato himself was born there (Olymp. 87* 3, b.c. 
430); although Neocles the father of Epicurus settled in Samos 
with the cleruchi 540 , and his son was educated in that island; it 
is nevertheless certain that Plato and Epicurus were, as well as 
their fathers, Athenian citizens, the former belonging to the 
borough Collyttus, the latter to the borough Gargettus, and 
that after their return, they were considered as natives equally 
with citizens born in Attica. 

But, notwithstanding this privilege of the cleruchi, in the 
states which were exclusively possessed by them they composed 
a separate community: this fact might indeed have been in- 
ferred from the general policy of the Greeks, according to which 
the inhabitants of each place formed themselves into a separate 
community, administering its own government. Again, as the 
cleruchiee must be considered as colonies (with this one excep- 
tion, that they were more closely dependent upon the mother 
country than the early settlements), it was indispensable that 
they should compose a separate state : lienee they are called by 
a new appellation, as Amphipolitans, Istiseans, Chalcideans, 
iEginetans 541 ; although they are sometimes also called Athe- 
nians; for by the international law of Greece it was permitted 
that one person should at the same time be a citizen of several 
states, and even all the citizens of one state frequently received 
the rights of citizenship in another. 

It sometimes however happened that the cleruchi, as was the 

588 Seo the passages of AEschines, viii. 1, 46, Pausan. v. 23. The Athe- 
Demosthenes, and Xenophon, in notes nians in Delos in later times indeed 
635, 533, 531. called themselves “ the People of the 

» 8 ® Demostli. Philip, i.p. 49,26. Athenians in Delos but from a pe- 

540 Phavorin. ap. Diogen. Laort. iii. riod so recent no conclusion can be 

2, Heraclid. ap. eund. x. 1. drawn which will apply to earlier 

541 Thucyd. iv. 104, vii. 47, Ilerod. times. See above note 430. 
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case in Mytilene, did not personally occupy the property, but 
held it as landlords. In this case then are we to imagine that 
they composed a separate colony? After the revolt and recon- 
quest of Mytilene, more than 1000 of the chief persons were 
executed, the small cities of the Mytileneans were separated 
from Lesbos, and reduced to the condition of subject allies of 
Athens. No tribute was imposed upon the Mytileneans them- 
selves, but the country was divided into 3000 lots, of which 300 
were reserved as tithes for the gods, and the others were given 
to the cleruchi who were sent to Lesbos : the cultivation of the 
land was then permitted to the Lesbians themselves, in con- 
sideration of a rent of 2 min as for each lot 548 . Now although 
Thucydides undoubtedly states that the cleruchi were sent 
thither, it is impossible to believe that 2700 Athenians remained 
in this island^ as in that case the whole country would hardly 
have been granted in lease to the Lesbians. There can be no 
doubt that many Athenians returned home; but a part of the 
settlers must have stayed behind as a garrison, and probably 
these, together with the former inhabitants, composed the com- 
monwealth. 

Lastly, from the nature of the cleruchian communities it may 
be inferred, that although their citizens were also citizens of 
Athens, they nevertheless remained in the most entire depend- 
ence upon the mother country. In the first place the religious 
institutions of the cleruchi were, as well as their priests, con- 
nected with those of Athens, the religion of all colonies having 
been originally derived from the mother state. Again, there 
was no obstacle which could prevent the government of Athens 
from retaining large estates in those countries as public pro- 
perty, either as consecrated to the gods, as in Chalcis and Les- 
bos, or as belonging directly to the Athenian state, as was the 
case in Chalcis, and probably with the Thracian mines 543 . A 
community of such colonists was evidently debarred from the 
privilege of maintaining a separate military force, in which 


542 Thucyd. iii. 50. Antiphon de 
Herod, csede p. 744. Concerning the 
towns upon the main-land see Strab. 


xiii. p. 412, and there Casaubon, Time, 
iv. 52, Herod, v. 94 sqq. 

54a See book iii. cli. 2 and 3. 
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respect it must have been wholly dependent upon Athens. 
Hence we find that the Chalcidean cleruchi had no vessels of 
their own at Artemisium and Salamis, but they manned 20 
Athenian triremes 544 , for which the 4000 cleruchi were exactly 
sufficient; and they received from Athens instructions for mili- 
tary undertakings 545 . Their generals were doubtless nominated 
by Athens; and although perhaps they had the privilege of 
appointing to many public offices, they were yet subject to the 
control of inspectors sent from Athens, and indeed in many 
other colonies the mother state had the right of nominating to 
certain situations. It must also have been considered by the 
cleruchi as a right allowed to them and not as an obligation, 
that they were under the jurisdiction of the Athenian courts; 
for otherwise the cleruchus would have renounced an essential 
privilege of the Athenian citizen. # 

And what we have already said upon the authority of Anti- 
phon concerning the limited jurisdiction of the Mytileneans 
after their revolt, proves that the supreme jurisdiction in the 
cleruchian communities belonged to Athens, and extended not 
to the cleruchi only, but also to the ancient inhabitants, who 
might in the first instance have resorted to courts of the Athe- 
nian cleruchi. In this manner such states as we have been 
speaking of fell (although by a path wholly different) into a 
state of dependence as degraded as that of the subject allies; 
with this difference only, that they were inhabited by citizens, 
who would have been entitled to exercise all the rights of 
citizenship in Athens itself. 

The only point as to which any doubt can exist is, whether 
or not they paid a tribute ? Thucydides is silent with regard 
to them, although in speaking of the other communities he 
invariably mentions whether they paid a tribute or furnished a 
military force. The cleruchi, as being Athenian citizens, must 
necessarily have performed military service for their country: 
but it is nevertheless possible that particular states were also 
subject to the payment of a tribute, which perhaps arose 
from the transfer of the obligations, together with the 
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transfer of the property which had belonged to the former inha- 
bitants. Mytilene before its revolt paid no tribute; from which, 
as is manifest, the cleruchi were equally exempt; for Thucy- 
dides, having expressly stated that no tribute had been imposed 
upon the Lesbians, would not have omitted to mention that the 
Athenians were subject to this burthen. ^Egina had been 
subject to a tribute from the 80th Olympiad; and it seems to 
me probable that the cleruchi who in the 87th Olympiad were 
sent in the place of the ancient inhabitants paid the same 
tribute. At least this enables me to comprehend why in the 
93rd Olympiad we should meet with an eicostologus in iEgina; 
the custom duty of a twentieth having succeeded in place of the 
tribute. I have already remarked, that Chalcis, which Thucy- 
dides calls a tributary state, had ceased to be a community of 
cleruchi in t lie time of the Peloponnesian war, and therefore 
that city is unconnected with any discussion upon this point. 


Chapter XIX. 

Total Annual Amount of tfie Public Revenue of Athens. 

From the regular revenues, of which an account has been 
already given, independently of the liturgies and the extraor- 
dinary taxes, the sum of the annual income of the Athenian 
state might be computed, if each single item could be deter- 
mined for the different periods. But as this is not in every 
case possible, we must lie contented with collecting and passing 
judgment upon the few statements which the ancients furnish 
us with. 

I do not stay to consider the absurd assertion made by 
Petit, Salmasius, Meursius, and others, that the revenue of 
Athens amounted to 6000 talents a year, but shall immediately 
turn to the statement of Xenophon, who informs us that on the 
breaking out of the Peloponnesian war not less than 1000 
talents were received from domestic and from foreign sources, 
i. e . from the allies 546 . Xenophon evidently considers this sum 
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as extraordinarily large; and if we reckon the tributes at 600 
talents, 'which was their amount at that period, 400 talents 
remain for the domestic revenue, which corresponds sufficiently 
well with the resources of the country, and with the necessary 
regular expenses. The account of the historian is, however, 
contradicted by the poet Aristophanes, who in the comedy of 
the Wasps 547 (Olymp. 89, 2, b.c. 423) estimates the total sum 
of all the revenues at nearly 2000 talents, exclusively of the 
liturgies, which were not paid into any public fund. Aristo- 
phanes indeed reckons many things which Xenophon perhaps 
might pass over, such as justice fees and fines, together with 
the proceeds of confiscated property. This, however, is not 
sufficient to occasion so large a difference in the statements, 
nor can it be supposed that Aristophanes would have made any 
gross exaggeration. Nothing therefore remains but to suppose 
that the enhancement of the tributes, which is mentioned in 
the orators as if it had been a consequence of the peace of 
Nicias, had in fact taken place a short time before, that is to 
say, about Olymp. 89, 1, or 2 (b.c. 424 — 3). If the increased 
tribute, as has been already shown, alone amounted to 1200 
talents, and if we add the items which Xenophon, as has been 
said, perhaps omitted, the sum obtained would be about 1800 
talents. 

How great must have been the falling off in this large 
amount of revenue, when the ascendancy of Athens no longer 
existed, it is superfluous to point out. After the battle of 
iEgospotamos all payment of tribute ceased, the traffic was 
inconsiderable, many houses in Athens were unoccupied, the 
state was unable to pay off the smallest debts, and was forced 
to submit to reprisals from the Boeotians for the sake of a few 
talents. We have not however any determinate statements 
until the time of Lycurgus, excepting in the fourth Philippic, 
which, although not the production of Demosthenes, ought not 
therefore to be neglected; for definite statements must have 
some foundation even in a spurious oration, “ It was once our 
case," we are there told 548 , “and that not long ago, to be pos- 
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sessed of a public revenue which did not exceed 130 talents 
and the orator presently adds, that good fortune had afterwards 
increased the public income, and that the receipts amounted to 
400 instead of 100 talents. It is hardly conceivable that the 
national income should ever have sunk so low as 130 talents, 
especially as Lycurgus in the age of Demosthenes is stated to 
have again succeeded in raising it to 1200 talents. It is how- 
ever possible that the author of this speech had some passage 
before him which he misunderstood, and in which the tributes 
were alluded to. These payments might have amounted to 130 
and afterwards to 400 talents, and the latter have been in the 
time of Lycurgus; it would otherwise be incomprehensible 
to us by what means he could have so much augmented the 
revenue without the aid of considerable tributes. We must 
however be satisfied not to pass any decided judgment upon 
this subject, so many points of it being obscure, as they must 
always remain. Nor indeed will the statements of Demosthenes 
and ^Eschines, concerning the tributes in later times, agree 
with my hypothesis, unless, as is probable, they relate to o their 
years. For what Demosthenes and iEschines say, may be 
referred to the time of the social war, and then the account of 
the 130 talents may have reference to the years immediately 
following, and of the 400 talents to the time beginning in 
Olymp. 109, 4 (b.c. 341), or Olymp. 110, 1 (b.c. 340), the 
date assumed by the author of the fourth Philippic for its 
composition. 

The revenue appears to have suffered the greatest falling off 
in the 105th and 106th Olympiads (b.c. 360 — 53) 54 %from the con- 
joint influence of the defection of the allies, and the interruption 
of trade. It is to this latter evil that Xenophon alludes in his 
Essay on the Revenues” 0 , when he complains of the failure of 
several branches of the public income in time of war. According 
to Isocrates 851 the Athenians were at that time in want of the 
common necessaries of life, and by extorting money for the 


book iv. cli. 21. 

Ivfipax- 16, written in Olymp- 
106, 1 (b.c. 360). 


640 See Demosth c. Leptin. § 2 1 , 96, 
Spoken in Olymp. 106, 2 (b.c, 355). 

«° 5, 12. Concerning the time see 
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payment of the meihenaries, utterly ruined their allies; so that, 
in his opinion, peace was the only means of recovering their 
prosperity, of putting an end to war taxes, and to the trierarchy, 
of promoting agriculture, trade, and shipping, of raising the 
revenues, and increasing the number of merchants, foreigners, 
and resident aliens, of which the state was absolutely destitute. 
Demosthenes 888 indeed not long afterwards (Olymp. 106, 3 
(b.c, 354), estimates the wealth of Athens as nearly equal to 
that of all the other states; but in this comparison he refers 
only to the national wealth, and not to the public revenue. 

The orator Lycurgus appears to have been the only one 
amongst the statesmen of ancient times who had a real know- 
ledge of the management of finance. He was a man of the 
strictest integrity, and so hardy that he went barefoot, after the 
manner of Socrates; at the same time judicious, active, econo- 
mical without parsimony, in all respects of a noble disposition, 
and so inflexibly just, that he was more willing to give than to 
take: thus we are told, that he bestowed a talent upon a syco- 
phant, to prevent an information being laid against his wife, for 
the transgression of a law passed by himself; although it is 
true that he thus deprived the state of a fine 858 . Although the 
administration of finance engaged the largest share of his atten- 
tion, he also attended to other public duties, and in the latter 
part of his life to foreign affairs 884 . The public revenue was 
under his management for three periods of five years (jrevrae- 
rripiSes 6 **), that is, according to the ancient idiom, twelve 
years 586 : the first four years for himself, and the others under 
the name of another person; but in such a manner, that it was 
known that he was properly the manager of the public revenue. 
When this administration began, and when it ceased, we are 


De Symmor. p. I #5, 2. 

888 Taylor ad Lycurg. p. 114, vol. iv. 
Reisk. The defence of Lycurgus in 
the assembly may be seen in Plutarch’s 
Comparison of Nicias and Crass us, 
chap. 1. 

884 Pseudo-Demosth. Epist. 3. 

885 Decret. in Yit. Dec. Orat. p. 278, 
Vit. Lycurg. ibid. p. 260, Photius 


ccbcviii. p. 1483, whose account is 
chiefly derived from the spurious Plu- 
tarch, and therefore will not always 
be quoted separately. 

586 Diod. xvi. 88. Wesseling (ad 
Diod. et ad Petit Leg. Att. iii. 2, 33) 
assumes fifteen years, which appears 
to me impossible. Comp, above, book 
ii. ch. 6. 
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not indeed informed; nor can the question be settled by the 
testimony of Diodorus, who mentions it as past, in speaking of 
the battle of Chaeronea : for it is evident that he only took this 
opportunity of stating that Lycurgus had distinguished himself 
by his financial measures. I have however some reasons for 
supposing that he did not enter upon that office before the 
109th Olympiad 557 . 

He passed through with honour on the several occasions 
when he rendered an account of his financial administration 559 . 
The loss of the accounts which he fixed up previously to his 
death (a fragment of which is probably still extant*), of his 
oration concerning the administration ( 7 repl hLoucrjaews™*), and 
of his defence against Meneseechmus (d7roXoyicrj&oy <bv 7re7ro- 
Xirevrac, airdXoyla vtt ep tcov evdvv&v 580 ), in which he justified 
the accounts that he had set up against the attacks of his 581 
adversary, and in which he entered into minute details, such, 
for example, as the hide money; the loss of these documents is 
irreparable for the history of the Athenian finances. When the 
military preparations were committed to Lycurgus/ he built 
400 vessels, of which some were new and some old vessels 
repaired; provided a large store of arms, and also 50,000 darts, 
which were brought to the Acropolis ; procured gold and silver 
instruments for processions, golden statues of victory, and 
golden ornaments for 100 canephorae; he also built and planted 
the gymnasium in the Lyceum, founded the wrestling school in 
that place, completed many unfinished works, such as the docks, 
the armoury, the theatre of Bacchus, the panathenaic course, 
and adorned the city with many other works of art 56 *. He 
also raised the revenue 583 (and not the tributes, as Meursius 
and his followers suppose 584 ) to 1200 talents. The author of 


557 Corp. Inscript. No. 157, and 
notes. 

Decret. nfc sup. p. 279. 

* See note 557. 

Suid. in vv. kvKovpyos, 'EiriKparqs, 
o\tlov, arttpioVf Harpocrat. in vv. ’E7rt- 
KparrjS, i Ttiptva . 

860 Concerning which see Meurs. 
Bibl. Att. This must not be con- 


founded with the Eisangelia against 
Menesfechmus. 

661 Yit. Dec. Orat. p. 255. 

50:J Decret. in Yit. Dec. Orat. Phot, 
ubi sup. Pausan. i. 29. 

** 3 Yit. Dec. Orat. p. 254 . 

864 Meurs. Fort. Att. p. 55, Barthel. 
Anarch, vol. iv. p. 331, Manso, Sparta, 
vol. ii. p. 498. 
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the Lives of the Ten Orators adds to this statement, singularly 
enough, that they formerly amounted to 60 talents; for which 
number it has been proposed by some to read 600; Meursius 
however prefers 460, who again refers it to the tributes, and 
indeed to the assessment of Aristides. It appears to me most 
probable, that either the ignorant compiler himself, or some 
commentator who wished to supply the deficiency of his author, 
had in his mind the 60 talents contributed by the allies, of 
which iEschines speaks. 

With regard to money stored up for future use, I am upon 
the whole convinced that Lycurgus did not collect any treasure. 
Pausanias indeed thought that he had done so, and the decree 
in favour of Lycurgus states that he brought much money to 
the Acropolis ; but there can be no doubt that it was soon con-* 
sumed. Distributions were made among the citizens from the 
surplus money, and nothing remained but what was worked up 
in ornaments for processions, or in works of art and sacred 
offerings. Of the measures which he adopted for increasing 
the public income we are wholly ignorant: it should at the 
same time be borne in mind, that at this period, when the 
quantity of money in circulation was considerable, the value of 
1200 talents was not so great as in the age of Pericles. On 
account of the extreme honesty of Lycurgus, many private 
individuals had confided large sums of money to his custody, 
which in time of need he advanced to the state without requir- 
ing any interest. In the decree it is stated that this money 
amounted to 650 talents, but, according to the Lives of the Ten 
Orators, it was only 250 talents 4 **: the former is the more 
probable statement. 

The amount of all the monies, for the receipt and disburse- 
ment of which he accounted, is stated differently. The decree 
of Stratocles, which was brought forward in the archonship of 
Anaxicrates (Olymp. 118, 2, b.c. 307)? and to which we have 


Ms The origin of this difference pro- 
bably was, that it was written in the 
decree IH H fZT raXavra, which the 
author of the Lives of the Ten Orators 


read os if it were H H |A|. This is 
more probable than that the mistake 
should have been the contrary way. 
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so often, referred, mentions 18,900 talents 588 ; but in the Lives 
of the Ten Orators only 18,650 talents are quoted from the 
same source. Upon which side the error lies may appear 
doubtful. The passage in the Lives of the Ten Orators is, 
however, evidently interpolated by some other hand, and is 
therefore less worthy of credit than the text of the decree, 
which is the original of that statement ; and it is possible that 
the number 650 instead of 900 arose from a confusion with the 
amount of money advanced by private individuals, which occurs 
immediately afterwards in the decree, and amounts to the very 
same number, The safest course therefore is to abide by the 
statement of the decree. 

The whole sum is in another place stated at only 14,000 
talents 5 ® 7 : this number appears however to have been arrived at 
by a mere process of approximation, viz., by multiplying 1200 
talents, the amount of the annual receipts, by twelve, which 
gives 14,400 talents, and inaccurately omitting the other 400; 
whereas the decree of Stratocles must have been founded upon 
official documents, and doubtless upon the account rendered by 
Lycurgus himself, and fixed up in public. For it would be 
absurd to suppose that in so ancient a document, and one which 
was drawn up for the express use of the state, the number 
should have been ascertained by an approximate estimate, 
merely by multiplying 1200 talents by 15, on the assumption 
that Lycurgus administered the finances for fifteen years. Now 
it is true that the record of the decree does not agree with the 
account which states that in the time of Lycurgus the revenue 
amounted annually to 1200 talents, if, as has been assumed, he 
was only at the head of this department for twelve years ; but 
since he accounted for the money of private individuals, which 
was afterwards repaid, the sum of the disbursements might, 
have been considerably increased, if the money advanced was 
included among the payments, and afterwards the money with 
which these loans were replaced. 

The statement of Pausanias 588 on this subject is also worthy 
of consideration. This author, in his ambiguous Herodotean 


P. 278. 


mi Yit. Dec. Orat. p. 251, Phot, ubi sup. 
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tyle, informs us that Lycurgus brought into the public treasure 
>500 talents more than Pericles; by which he means, the whole 
imount of what Lycurgus had received and disbursed. Accord- 
ng to Isocrates, the sum collected by Pericles was 8000 talents: 
f we suppose that Pausanias followed some more accurate 
luthority which stated 7900 talents as the amount collected by 
Pericles, 14,400 talents would be the sum which he meant to 
my was amassed by Lycurgus, a number which would upon 
this hypothesis have merely been obtained by an approximate 
estimate, as has been remarked above. The statement of Pau- 
sanias cannot be well understood in any other manner. 

Lycurgus was succeeded in the administration by his adver- 
sary Meneseechmus, and Dionysius is also stated to have been 
treasurer of the administration (6 e7rl ttj? Siouctfae <*)<?) at the 
same period, to both of whom Dinarchus was opposed 5 ®*. 
Demetrius Phalereus is also praised for having increased the 
revenue of the state 570 after Olymp. 115, 3 (b.c. 318), at a 
period when Athens had already sunk into comparative insigni- 
ficance. Nor is it easy to determine what amount of credit 
should be given to Duris of Samos 571 , when he states that the 
annual revenue of Athens amounted to 1 200 talents in the time 
of Demetrius. In the later times of the republic the manage- 
ment must have been more economical, in order to carry the 
state through its difficulties. We are informed by a decree 57 * 
that Demochares, the son of Laches, was the first person who 
curtailed the expenses of the administration, and made an 
economical use of the current revenues. The same person also 
procured gifts for his country from foreigners: 30 talents from 
Lysiraachus, and on another occasion 100 from the same person, 
50 from Ptolemy, and 20 from Antipater. Thus was this once 
great nation forced to beg of kings. 


Concerning these two see Dio- 
nysius Halicarnassensis in the Life of 
Dinarchus. 


570 Diog. Laert. v. 75. 

571 Ap. Athen. xii. p. 542, C. 
574 Ap. Vit Dec. Orat. p. 276. 
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Chapter XX. 

History of the Public Treasure . 

From the overplus of the national revenue there arose in 
ancient times the Public Treasure, which at its first formation 
was exclusively, and afterward in a great measure, applied to 
the uses of war. 

It was preserved upon the Acropolis, in the posterior cell 
(oTrurOoSofjLos) of a temple of Minerva 873 ; but of what temple we 
are not informed. The scholiast to the Plutus of Aristophanes 
assures us that it was the temple of Minerva Polias; that is to 
say, the threefold temple which belonged to Erectheus, Minerva, 
and Pandrosus. But this, according to the certain testimony of 
Herodotus and Pausanias, was burned down by the Persians 
under Xerxes; in Olymp. 92, 4 (b.c. 409), and even in Olymp, 
93, 1 (b.c. 408), it had not been rebuilt 574 ; and in the third year 
of the same Olympiad, in the archonship of Callias (b.c. 406), 
it was again burned down 878 for the second time. The temple 
which was afterwards built, as Stuart remarks 579 , had not any 
opisthodomus, and this is evidently true of the temple which 
was in course of building in Olymp. 92, 4, from its similarity 
with that of which the remains are still extant, which have been 
compared by Wilkins with the inscription relating to the unfi- 
nished temple just mentioned. At no time therefore can the 
treasure have been deposited in a posterior cell of the temple of 


873 Harpocrat.Suid.Hesych. Etymol. 
Phot, (twice) in v. omuOobo^os. Aris- 
toph. Plut. U94, Orat. irepl <rvvrd£, 
p. 170 , Demosth. c. Timocrat. p. 743, 1, 
and there Ulpian. p, 822, Lucian. Tim. 
53, also Lex. Seg. p. 286, although in 
the latter the sacred money alone is 
mentioned. 

874 Corp. Inscript. Gr. No. 160, in 
his notes to which inscription the 
author makes the following remark: 
“ Quod vero templum adhuc superstes 
idem est atque illud, de quo nostra 


inscriptio, inde non colligitur id tem- 
plum Olymp. 93,3, non esse incensuni. 
Non enim absumptum igne dicitur, sed 
correptum (ad quod non satis attendi 
(Ec. Civ. Ath. iii. 20,) et recte Vis- 
contus (de Elgin, p. 113,) judicat, in 
opere lapideo non potuisse nisi supel- 
lectilem et tectum incendio deleri, ut 
Pantheon Agrippro post incendium 
adhuc manet.” — Vol. i. p. 264. 

87 » Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 1. 

578 Antiquities of Athens, vol. ii. 
p. 4 sqq. 
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Minerva Polias ; nor indeed was any treasure laid by before the 
Persian war, for the first time at which any such deposit was 
made was after the transfer of the office from Delos ; unless we 
give this name to the sacred possessions under the management 
of the treasurers, which were preserved at Athens before it was 
taken by Xerxes. It is therefore necessary to suppose that the 
Opisthodomus of the Parthenon is meant, in which the treasure 
was deposited ever after the building of that temple. The 
opisthodomus as the place of custody for the treasure occurs in 
an inscription 977 , which 4 cannot err materially in assigning to 
the 90th Olympiad; and at this time the Parthenon alone was in 
existence, the temple of Minerva Polias not having been as yet 
built. It should also be remarked, that in addition to the 
public monies, treasure belonging to temples was deposited in 
this building® 78 , and also many valuables: others were kept 
in the body of the Parthenon itself, as is proved by several 
inscriptions 978 . 

Other precious articles were preserved in different temples ; 
among which was perhaps the temple of Diana upon the Acro- 
polis, if the opisthodomus mentioned in an inscription 980 can be 
referred to this temple. The separate treasure of Minerva 
Polias 981 was a portion of the public treasure, which name may 
have given occasion to the error of the Scholiast to Aristo- 
phanes. It is unnecessary to inquire in what place the public 
monies were kept, when the opisthodomus of the Parthenon 
was burned down in the age of Demosthenes, for there can be 
no doubt that it was soon afterwards restored 988 . The key of 
the public treasure and the superintendence of all the monies 
of the state, belonged to the daily epistates of the prytanes 988 . 


977 Corp. Inscript. No. 7 6. 

878 Ibid. 

978 lb. Nos. 139, 141, 150, 151. 

480 lb. No. 150, § 45, cf. § 27. In 
the temple of Minerva Polias there 
were also certain precious articles, 
e . g. in the time of Pausanias the 
silver-footed stool of Xerxes and the 
golden sabre of Mardonius (Pausan. i. 
27). 


* 81 Corp. Inscript. No. 147, Pryt. i. 
which inscription is of Olymp. 92, 3, 
(b.c. 410). 

981 Deraosth. c. Timocrat. ubi sup. 
and Ulpian. 

983 See the passages of Pollux, Sui- 
das, and Eustathius ap. MeurS. Cecrop. 
26. The argument to Demosth. c, 
Androt. p. 590, 21, speaks of the keys 
of the Acropolis. The following arti- 
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But the treasurers of the goddess and of the gods had also 
the right of opening and shutting the doors of the opistlio- 
domus 584 . 

It cannot be proved that any treasure was ever laid by at 
Athens before the time of Pericles ; and as prior to the period 
of Themistocles all the money received from the mines was 
divided among the citizens, it is manifest that they never 
thought of making any deposit : besides which it would have 
been impossible for Athens to collect any large amount of trea- 
sure without the aid of tributary allies. We do not hear of the 
public treasure until after the transfer of the funds of Delos to 
Athens ; but when formed, its amount was very large as com- 
pared to the price of commodities, and it produced considerable 
benefit to the state. Although its operation may have been so 
far mischievous, that it took a large quantity of coin out of cir- 
culation, this evil was more than compensated by the conse- 
quent lowness of prices, and the power of procuring much with 
a small outlay of money. At the time when the treasure was 
brought to Athens, this fund had been in existence about ten 
years; consequently the sum paid into it could not have exceeded 
4600 talents ; a considerable portion of which must have been 
again disbursed in time of war. Diodorus 585 is therefore unde- 
serving of any credit, when he states that nearly 8000 talents 
were transferred from Delos to Athens: and speaks more 
absurdly in another place of 10,000 or more 985 ; in forming 
which statements he has evidently confounded other data which 
were alien to the subject. According to Isocrates 587 , Pericles 
brought 8000 talents into the Acropolis exclusively of the 
sacred money. The number 7900, which Pausanias appears to 
adopt 588 , is perhaps more accurate. If this statement is correct, 
the sum which was transferred from Delos to Athens cannot 
have exceeded 1800 talents. For there can be no doubt that 
the public treasure in the time of Pericles, which was formed of 


cle also belongs to this subject, Lex. 
Seg. p. 188, 22, tirurrdrfjs : <f)v\a£ tu»v 
KOiyd>v xpTjfjLdrw teal tmrrjprjrris ro>v 
dlKOOTVV. 

ta * Corp. Inscript. No. 76. 


xii.38. 

969 xii. 54, xiii. 21. 
y ' 7 2vf*f*ax» 40. 

688 8ee note 508, chap. 10. 
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the funds transferred from Delos, and whatever was subsequently 
added to these, amounted, when at the highest, to 9700 talents 
of coined silver 689 ; which number is inaccurately stated by 
Isocrates and Diodorus to have been 10,000 590 . Demosthenes 591 
reckons that during the forty-five years’ ascendancy of Athens 
before the Peloponnesian war, more than 10,000 talents were 
brought into the Acropolis: and his statement is perfectly accu- 
rate, for he includes the uncoined gold and silver, of which we 
will presently speak. At the beginning of this war, the treasure 
had undergone a considerable diminution from the expenses 
incurred in building the propyleea and the siege of Potideea: and 
according to Thucydides there was only a surplus of 6000 
talents, from which in Olymp. 87, 2 (b.c. 431), a separate trea- 
sure of 1000 talents was laid by, together with 100 vessels which 
were only to be made use of in case that Attica was threatened 
by a hostile fleet 998 . The large expenses of the following years 
until Olymp. 88, 1, evidently consumed the whole treasure with 
the exception of this deposit; especially the enterprises of the 
last-mentioned year 593 ; and hence about the winter of this 
same year it was found necessary to levy a war tax of 200 
talents for the purpose of defraying the expenses of the siege of 
Mytilene 594 . It was not until after the peace of Nicias that the 
Athenians re-commenced the formation of a treasure, the 
tributes having at that time been considerably increased, and 


819 Thucyd. ii. 13. 

890 Isocrat. Symmacli. 23, Diod. xii. 

40. 

881 Olyntli. iii. p. 33, 6, and thence 
in the spurious oration 7rept o"ui/rd£ecos, 
p. 174, 2. He reckons from Olymp. 
75, 3, until Olymp. 87, 1, since he 
speaks of their hegemonia while re- 
cognised by the Greeks, which did not 
last longer. Isocrates in the Pane- 
gyric reckons 70, and in the Panathe- 
naic 6*5 years; Demosthenes in the 
third Philippic 73 years for the dura- 
tion of the ascendancy of Athens, all 
according to different views. 73 years 
intervened between the battles of Sa- 


lami’s and Platssa in Olymp. 75, and 
Olymp. 93, 4, which is 70 years in 
round numbers. Andocides (de Pace, 
p. 107) reckons 85 years for the grow- 
ing power of Athens, i.e. evidently 
from the battle of Marathon in Olymp. 
72, 3, until Olymp. 94, J, which is not 
indeed what one would expect from the 
context of his narration. 65 years is the 
most correct statement ; see Dodwell 
Annal. Thucyd. under Olymp. 77> 
[See Clinton, Fast. Hell. vol. ii. Ap- 
pend. vi. — Transl.] 

892 See book ii. ch. 23. 

893 Thucyd. iii. 17. 

894 Thucyd. iii. 19. 
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such extraordinary preparations for war having ceased to be 
necessary. 

Andocides in the speech n repl eipr)v % and .Eschines 999 , 
wishing to recommend the adoption of peace* exhaust them- 
selves in the enumeration of the advantages which Athens had 
always derived from it: and either with intentional perversion 
or from ignorance of the ancient history of their country* they 
so mix together all facts and seasons, that it is no easy task to 
elicit the truth from such a tissue of confused statements. The 
following is the substance of what they say on the subject of 
the public treasure, which is given with no alteration except in 
the chronological arrangement. 

In the thirty years* armistice or peace between Athens and 
Sparta, which was only kept for the fourteen years between the 
Eginetan (Olymp. 83, 3, b.c. 446) and Peloponnesian wars 596 , 
1000 talents were deposited in the treasury, which according to 
law were to be laid by separately (i^aipeja): 100 triremes were 
added to the navy 997 , and several other preparations made: this 
however manifestly took place in the first part of the war, and 
not in the beginning of the peace, as has been already shown 998 ; 
which makes it more singular that this point should have been 
dwelt upon by the orators, as it would have far better suited 
their purpose to mention how much Pericles had collected 
during that time. They also state that during the peace of 
Nicias (which was concluded in Olymp. 89, 3, b.c. 422, for 
fifty years* but was never regularly kept, and in the seventh 
year, Olymp. 91, 1, b.c. 416, was completely broken by the 
invasion of Sicily), until Athens upon the persuasion by the 
Argives again commenced the war, the sum paid into the Acro- 
polis amounted to 7000 talents 999 . Nothing farther is known 
with regard to the exact amount of the sum, but the statement 


895 Andocid. p. 01 sqq. iEschin. do 
Fals. Leg. p. 334 sqq. 

896 Diodorus in this year, and there 
Wesseling, Thucyd. ii. 2, Plutarch. 
PericL 24. 

897 See Andocid. p. 93. 

898 Petit iv. 10, 8, is also correct in 


his statement of this point. The alte- 
ration of 1000 into 2000 talents pro* 
posed by Scaliger is equally arbitrary 
and false. 

899 Reiske proposes to substitute 
700 for 7000. 
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appears nevertheless to be deserving of credit. It is not impos- 
sible that about 1000 talents might have been laid by every 
year, as the amount of tribute received was so considerable. 
Thucydides 800 moreover remarks, that during this truce the 
state had both increased its numbers of men fitted for bearing 
arms, and again begun to amass treasure. 

Lastly, there can be no doubt that the inscription belongs 
to this period, in which it is stated that the sacred monies were 
to be repaid; the 3000 talents which it had been decreed to 
raise, having been again returned to the Acropolis. Pericles 
had proposed to the Athenians to make use of the sacred trea- 
sures in time of necessity, but to replace whatever was borrowed. 
This perhaps occurred between the 87th and 89th Olympiads: 
In Olymp. 89, 3, they again began to amass a treasure, and 
about Olymp. 90, 3000 talents had possibly been collected, 

which sum they then began to think of devoting to the payment 
of their debts. It is not possible to fix upon any other moment 
previous to the Anarchy which will accord with this inscription, 
and it is evident that it belongs to some period before the 
Anarchy. Those 7000 talents were consumed in the two first 
years of the Sicilian war, the expenses of this expedition being 
so enormous that this sum could scarcely have been sufficient 
to defray them 801 . In the third year of this war there was a 
most urgent want of supplies; and when subsequently after the 
defeat in Sicily the revolt of Chios took place (Olymp. 91, 4, 
B.c. 413), contrary to their law they seized the 1000 talents 
which had been laid by as the last resource of the state 802 . 
There can be little doubt that some money must subsequently 
have been set apart for the public treasure, but it was again 
immediately disbursed; a subject which might be followed up 
in all its details, if we were in possession of more complete 
accounts rendered by fhe treasurers than the four fragments of 
inscriptions which still remain*. One of these, of which only a 


e°o y ' lt 20, dvu\r)<f)ci r) nokts eavrriv — 
es xprjuaTfdv d$potatv, £Nicias in 
Thnc. vi. 12, says, a7r6 v6<rov ptyaKrjs 
Kai noXcpov &pa\\) rt XeXaX^Kapfi/, 
atcrrc Ka\ xprjpuiai kcu rots tnapaatv 
rji£ rjaBcu.—' Tb an sl . ] 


601 See book ii. ch. 22. 

608 Thucyd. viii. 15. 

* See class ii. of the Attic Inscrip- 
tions in the Author's Collection, Nos. 
137 sqq. — T ransl, 
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few words are wanting* belongs to Olymp. 92* 3 (b.c. 410); 
another probably to Olymp. 91* 3 (b.c. 414); and the other 
two are also more ancient than the archonship of Euclid. 
Aristophanes complains in Olymp. 92, 4 (b.c. 409), that the 
ancient contributions from the spoils of the Persians were con- 
sumed* without being replaced by property taxes* 08 . The 
history of the public treasure concludes with the battle of 
JSgospotamos; subsequently to this engagement Athens appears 
to have lived chiefly* according to the common saying, from 
hand to mouth. The passion for the theorica wasted the money 
that might have been laid by for future wants* and the fre- 
quency of property taxes proves that the regular revenues were 
not sufficient. Whoever therefore can suppose that there existed 
a large treasure at Athens in the time of Lycurgus* must be 
ignorant of the resources and political condition of Athens at 
that period. 

It is well known that the public treasure and the temples 
also contained uncoined gold and silver* of which part was in 
bars 604 , and part worked up either as vessels or ornaments of 
the statues. Pericles* as mentioned by Thucydides 609 * states 
that in the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, there were 
upon the Acropolis no less than 500 talents of uncoined gold 
and silver, in public and private offerings, in sacred vessels for 
the processions and games, in Persian spoil and other similar 
articles; and he adds, that there was a considerable quantity in 
the other temples. There were 40 talents of pure gold upon 
the statue of Minerva, which could be taken off: the value of 
this* according to the lowest estimate, amounted to 400 talents 
of silver: for it cannot be supposed that these 40 talents were 
merely estimated in silver 606 * as Thucydides expressly speaks of 


• n3 Lysist. 655. 

eo4 p or which point see Corp. In- 
script. No. 145. 
ii. 13. 

«°« This notion has been brought 
forward byHeyne (Antiquarische Auf- 
satze, vol. i. p. 192) as a conjecture, 
but after the expression of Thucydides 


it appears to me that no doubt can 
exist. Passing over the Commentators 
upon this historian, and others who 
have treated this point in greater length 
than was required, I only remark that 
Quatrera&re de Quincy in his valuable 
work upon the Olympian Jupiter is of 
the same opinion which I have adopted. 
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gold. Philochorus however appears to state the quantity of 
gold more accurately than Pericles as represented by Thucy- 
dides, for he mentions the number of 44 talents; which, 
according to the proportion of 1 to 13, amounts to no less than 
572 talents of silver. The loss of Polemon’s work upon the 
sacred offerings in the Acropolis 607 is much to be lamented: in 
the mean time the catalogue of valuables collected by Meur- 
sius 608 may be much increased from the accounts preserved in 
different inscriptions. Lycurgus added many ornaments of 
this nature, and others were melted down and altered, as for 
example, crowns and phialse, of which there were many upon 
the Acropolis® 08 . In later times, however, profuse distribution 
and plunder were not unfrequent: thus we read that Lachares 
the tyrant stole the ornaments of Minerva and the golden 
shields. 


Chapter XXI. 

Of the Liturgies in general , and of the Ordinary Ones in 
particular. 

Hitherto we have only considered what may be strictly called 
the revenues ( 7 rpoaoBoi) of the state. The community likewise 
derived an indirect benefit from the public services or litur- 
gies ( XeiTOVpylai ), which saved the state great expenses ; 
although Demosthenes 610 in speaking of another subject observes 
that the liturgies were not in connexion with the revenue. 

This is the only question within the circle of financial 
affairs, which has been subjected to an accurate investigation, 
(viz., by Wolf in his preface to the Oration of Demosthenes 
against Leptines 611 ,) founded upon the testimonies of ancient 


With the statements of Thucydides 
compare also Plutarch. Pericl. 31, and 
de vit aer. alien. 2. Diodorus (xii. 
40), according to his custom, mentions 
a higher number, viz. 50 talents, as the 
weight of the gold in the statues, and 
compare with this, Suidas in v. Gtibias. 
The passage of Philochorus is in Schol. 


Aristoph. Pac. 604, which is the au- 
thority upon which Scaliger proceeds 
in *0\vfi7T. 'Avayp. Olymp. 87, 1. 

807 See Meurs. Cecrop. 2. 

808 In the same treatise. 

809 Cf. Demosth. c. Androt. p. 616. 
610 C. Leptin. § 21. 

8,1 Pp. lxxxv — cxxv. 
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writers. To several points in this dissertation I shall have 
occasion to refer ; but shall for the most part follow my own 
course. The errors of my predecessors I shall generally pass 
over in silence, or only notice them with a few words; and in 
this I feel less embarrassment with regard to the editor of the 
Oration against Leptines, as he has subsequently admitted that 
he has misconceived some parts of this subject 612 . 

The liturgies, as I have already shown*, were not pecu-* 
liar to the Athenians, and they existed among this people from 
remote times. As early as in the history of Hippias the Pisis- 
tratid we meet with choregia and hestiasis, the latter under 
the name of phylarchia; and also the trierarchy 613 , which is 
moreover the foundation of the account of Themistocles having 
provided ships out of the money received from the mines 614 ; 
although the ancient writers do not mention it by name: and 
the establishment of the Exchange by the law of Solon proves 
that the liturgies had been introduced even at that early 
period. 

The word liturgy signifies a service for the community 
(X^tTov, \fjrov , XetTov 615 ), and also a service performed by a 
hired servant, or a servant belonging to thenstate (uTnjpeTT)?, 
Srifioaios ) ; from which it may be inferred, that only services 
performed in person, such as choregia, trierarchy, &c., were 
included under the term liturgy, and not the property-tax 
(elafopa), as Heraldus has already remarked 616 . The ancient 
writers, wherever they speak accurately, distinguish between the 
liturgies and the property-taxes 617 . Orphans were exempted 


618 Analect. Part i. ad Fin. It is 
proper that I should remark that my 
investigations had been long termi- 
nated before this confession and pro- 
mise to correct the errors committed 
were made known. 

* B. iii. c. 1 . 

#J3 See Wolf, p. lxxxviii. 

au See book iv. cli. 12, also b. i. ch. 
19, and the dissertation on the Lau- 
rian mines. 

615 Wolf, p. lxxxvi. cf. Lex, Seg. p. 


277- Afirovpyciv is explained by the 
grammarians (Is rd drjfx6aiov (pyd£((r- 
Bai , tu> 8r)fxo<ria> VTrqptrtiv. 

616 Anim. in Salmas. Observ. ad I, 
A. et R. vi. 1, 7* 

617 Orat. c. Euerg. et Mnesib. p. 
1155, 22, where the trierarchy is in- 
cluded among the liturgies; cf. p. 
1146, sup. The same distinction is 
clearly made by Isocrates Symmacb. 
40, ad fin. and de Antid. p, 80, ed. 

| Orell. 

2 G 
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from all liturgies, but not from the property-tax® 18 . This then 
is quite sufficient to show that these two expressions are totally 
different. Property-taxes were only considered as liturgies 
when advanced for some other person ( 7rpo€ca<f>opa ), this being 
a contribution essentially different from the property-tax itself. 
Hence Demosthenes’ client in the speech against Polycles 
states that he was not compelled to pay the advance of the 
property-tax, as he was trierarch, and the law exempted any 
person from performing two liturgies at the same time 81 ®. If 
however the property-tax itself had been considered as a liturgy, 
all choregi, trierarchs, gymnasiarchs, and other persons serving 
liturgies, would have been exempted from it, which was evidently 
not the case. But as the property-taxes have always been in- 
cluded among the liturgies, even after Heraldus, the explanation 
of these contradictions has been rendered impossible, and there- 
fore no writer has willingly touched upon the subject. The 
ignorant Ulpian 880 is the only witness who can be adduced in 
favour of their identity, and there are some ambiguous expres- 
sions in the ancient writers which might make it appear that 
the property-taxes were called liturgies ; but these cannot esta- 
blish this position; for where there is no precise limitation of 
the meaning, the word is used to denote every service and 
every performance of a duty; thus every species of pecuniary 
aid or expenditure was by an extension of the term called 
choregia 8 * 1 . 

With regard to the nature of the liturgies, they may perhaps 
upon the whole be most aptly compared with the personal ser- 
vices or contributions in kind of modern days, although the 
objects were very dissimilar, and the parallel fails also in many 
other points. The liturgies of the Greeks were likewise con- 
sidered as a mark of distinction 8 **; and they were thus produc- 
tive of public benefit to a degree which could only have been 

618 See book iv. ch. 1 and 11. to any object, xoprjyritrai Tlvl & a7r ^vas 9 

el ® Demosth. c. Polycl. p. 1209, 2, &c. 
see also Orat. c. Pheenipp. p. 1046, 628 Aristot. Eth. Nicom. iv. 5. Xe* 

30 — 24. noph. Off. Mag. Eq. i. 26, Isocrat. 

880 AdLeptin. § 24, and elsewhere. Areopag. 20, See Wolf, p. cxvii. note. 

esl Thus it may be said in reference 
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possible in the ancient democracies, in which the effects of 
emulation were so powerfully felt; we find indeed that these 
public servants usually performed more than the law prescribed; 
and any person who was parsimonious in his expenses exposed 
himself to popular censure. Another advantage was that the 
state thus dispensed with the services of many paid officers and 
contractors ; so that the profit obtained by the latter of these 
was saved to the nation, and neither class received the unfair 
privileges which are enjoyed by the public functionaries and 
mercantile speculators of modern days. One disadvantage of 
the system of liturgies, viz., the tardiness in the naval equip- 
ments which it occasioned, did not make its appearance until 
the patriotism of the Athenians had much abated. In the 
better times all impediments were speedily overcome. But an 
equable distribution of the burdens was unquestionably a matter 
of great difficulty; and it frequently happened, that while one 
person exhausted his means, another made little or no sacrifice, 
although his property was equally large. And, finally, it fur- 
nished the citizens with an occasion for ambitious and useless 
expenditure, and excited them to aim after a pernicious popu- 
larity 888 . Aristotle 884 justly recommends that expensive and 
useless liturgies, such as the choregia, lampadarchy, &c., 
instead of being encouraged, should be not even permitted to 
those persons who voluntarily undertook to perform them. 

The majority of the liturgies were the ordinary liturgies, as 
they were called, ue. returning in a regular succession (iy/cv/cXioi 
Xeirovpylcu 8 * 4 ). The trierarchy and the advance of the pro- 
perty-tax furnish instances of extraordinary liturgies, although 
we shall not consider the latter in this place, but combine it 
with the investigation of the tax to which it belongs. There is 
not any separate name for the extraordinary liturgies; Reiske 


«*8 Thus the expense of the chore- 
gia, gymnasiarchy, and trierarchy, was 
carried to a great extent by Alcibiades. 
Isocrat. 7 Ttp\ rov (Vvy. 15. This is the 
meaning of #e araAeirovpycii', icaraxo - 
prjyelv one’s property; but a person 
might KarafcvyoTpofjic'iv and Ka6i7rrro- 


rpccpdv his estate without performing 
any public service. 

884 Polit. v. 8. 

825 This expression is thus explained 
in Lex. Seg. p. 250 : aUar* iviavrbv yiv6- 
fXiVCUf otov xoprjyicu , yvpvatnapx^ 
Up&v Tvtptoboi (the architheoria). 

2 G 2 
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invented the appellation of compulsory liturgies ( 'jrpoaraKTal 
XeLTovpylai), in order to correct a passage in a Byzantine decree 
which confers upon the Athenians an exemption from certain 
liturgies in Byzantium 688 : it is, however, highly improbable that 
the extraordinary liturgies are intended, for at Athens the extra- 
ordinary liturgies were the only ones from which an exemption 
was allowed; and moreover the alteration, even if the extraor- 
dinary liturgies were meant, must necessarily remain doubtful. 

The most important of the regular liturgies, which we are 
now about to consider, are the choregia, gymnasiarchy, and 
feasting of the tribes (iarlacns** 1 ); the archetheoria 688 is a 
fourth, but it is too unimportant to be entitled to a separate 
discussion, and therefore I may with Wolf pass it over. I need 
only remark that the latter liturgy was, as well as the trierarchy, 
considerably lightened by contributions from the public 629 or 
sacred treasures 630 , which is also asserted by an insignificant 
writer, of the gymnasiarchy and choregia 631 . There were also 
other liturgies of more rare occurrence, such as the arrephoria 
and the trierarchy for mock sea-fights, which probably existed 
only upon extraordinary occasions. And lastly there were cer- 
tain. degrading services performed in the processions by the 
resident aliens, which belonged to the liturgies. 

The obligation to render these several services, with the 
exception only of those last mentioned, was founded upon pro- 
perty. An estate of 46 minas, or even of 1 or 2 talents, did 
not entail upon the possessor the performance of any liturgy 888 , 
although it was sufficient for his maintenance, and made him 
liable to the payment of property-taxes. The smallest amount 
of property which obliged the owner to the performance of 
liturgies, was about 3 talents, unless a person of less wealth 
voluntarily consented to undergo this burden 638 . Companies 

623 Demosth. de Corona, p. 256, 10. dias, p. 510, ed. Reisk. 

887 Wolf, p. lxxxvii. 688 Isaeus de Hagn. Hered. p. 292, 

888 See the passages quoted by Wolf, (concerning which passage see book i. 
p. xc. and frequently in inscriptions. ch. 20,) Demosth. c. Aphob. i. p. 833, 

889 See book ii. ch. 6. 22. 

633 Cases of this kind see in book 

iv. ch. 15, of the trierarchy, if they are 
really correct. 


880 See Corp. Inscript. No. 158. 

681 The anonymous author of the 
argument to the speech against Mei- 
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{< TwreXeiai ) did not exist in the regular liturgies 634 ; except that 
in Olymp. 92,1, in the archonship of Callias (b.c. 412), after* 
the national wealth had been exhausted by the Sicilian war, a 
decree was passed to give permission that two persons might 
perform the choregia together 635 . The performer of the liturgy 
was appointed by his tribe; which shared the fame of victory 
with the individual, and was therefore inscribed as conqueror 
upon the tripod. This appointment must have been made 
according to some regular succession ; yet, if persons willing to 
undertake the office of choregus were wanting, one individual 
could serve for two tribes at the same time 836 . The liturgies of 
the resident aliens were wholly distinct from those of the citi- 
zens. According to Demosthenes 637 the ordinary liturgies only 
required about sixty persons a year; a statement which is hardly 
credible, since ten hestiatores were necessary for a single feast- 
ing of the tribes, while for the provision of every kind of chorus 
there was always the greatest emulation, and every tribe used 
commonly to furnish a choregus for the sacred feasts 630 , which 
is equally true of the gymnasiarchy. 

It may be also observed, that if any one who was returned 
to the state as the performer of a liturgy-thought that some 
other person should be appointed in his stead, he could resort to 
the legal remedy of the Exchange, as in the case of the trie- 
rarchy. In order too that no person might be burdened beyond 
his means, it was enacted by an ancient law, that no one should 
be bound to perform liturgies for two successive years 689 . 
Neither was any person forced to perform two liturgies at the 
same time 640 : whence it is evident (as indeed is stated by the 
orators 641 ), that the trierarchs were free from the regular litur- 

Demosth. c. Lept. § 19. the passages collected by Sigon. R. A. 

685 Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 406, to iv. 9, and is expressly stated by the 
which may be joined Platonius in KUs- authors of the arguments to the wa- 
ter's Aristophanes, p. xi. tion against Meidias, and by Ulpianad 

836 Antiphon de Choreuta, p. 768, Lept. § 24, in reference to the great 
Corp. Inscript. No. 216, Demosth. c. Dionysia. 

Lept. p. 467, 27, and the ancient com- 638 Demosth. c. Lept. § 7 (p. 469, 12, 
mentators quoted there by Ulpian. ed. Reiske). 

. 63 7 C. Lept. § 18, and there Wolf. 640 Demosth. c. Polycl. p. 1209, sup. 

638 This may be even inferred from 641 Demosth. c. Lept. § 16 (p. 462, 
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gies during the time of their trierarchy. Orphans were exempt 
(areXefo) from all liturgies for the period of their minority and 
one year over 64 *. Besides this exemption, an immunity from 
the regular liturgies was also given as a reward or testimonial of 
honour; and it is to this that Demosthenes refers 648 , when he 
asserts that there were about five or six citizens, and less than 
that number of resident aliens, exempted, and that he went to 
the utmost limit in stating ten. Leptines in Olymp. 106, 1 
(b.c. 356), carried a law against citizens as well as resident aliens 
and isoteles possessing an immunity from liturgies, and even 
prohibiting that it should ever again be either sought for or 
granted: but the oration of Demosthenes, which was delivered 
in the following year, completely put an end to this project 644 . 


Chapter XXII. 

The Choregia , or furnishing of a Chorus . 

Among the ordinary liturgies which were appointed for the 
celebration of festivals and the diversion of the people, the 
choregia must be considered as the most important. 

The office of the choregus was to provide the chorus in all 
plays, tragic as well as comic (TpaypSols, tcco/MpSois) and satyri- 
cal, and also for the lyric choruses of men or boys, pyrrhi- 
chistee, cyclian dancers and flute-players (x°P 7 l ^vSpdac or 
dvSpucoh xppofo, iraihiKoh x°P 0CS > irvppi'X t ' <TTa kvk\1<* X°P& 
atiXrjraU dv8pd<rw), and others. But there is not the least 
reason for supposing that the choregus defrayed the whole 
expense occasioned by the play; an error which ought not to 


23), which passage however, accord- 
ing to the correct interpretation of 
Wolf, cannot be any longer taken as a 
proof, and c. Mid. p. 565, 3. That 
those who served the trierarchies, 
when they were no longer in the per- 
formance of this duty, might be called 
upon to serve other liturgies, is evi- 
dent, and many instances occur which 


cannot all be attributed to voluntary 
performance. 

648 Concerning the ateleia in gene- 
ral see Wolf, p. Ixxi. sqq., book i. ch. 
15, and where'this subject is inciden- 
tally mentioned, as book iii. ch. 4, 
book iv. ch. 1, 10, 11. 

648 Lept. §17- 

644 Dio Chrysost. Or. Rhod. mi. 
vol i. p. 635, ed Reiske. . - 
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have been revived, as it has been lately, after the truth had 
been pointed out by Heraldus 645 . The state itself contributed 
largely to the plays, as is proved by several passages in ancient 
writers; and the lessee of the theatre was also bound to provide 
for several expenses, in consideration of which he received the 
entrance-money. If the actors had been provided by the cho- 
regi, the state would have allotted them to the choregi; but 
they were allotted to the poets, and not to the choregi 846 ; con- 
sequently the choregus had no concern with them. It is also 
frequently mentioned that this or that player acted in particular 
for a certain poet; and moreover the poet taught the actors 
independently of the choregus; whereas the case was exactly 
reversed with the teaching of the chorus. The choregi ap- 
pointed by the tribes were assigned by the archon to the poets, 
which was called giving a chorus** 1 . 

The first duty of the choregus, after he had assembled his 
chorus, was to provide a teacher (^opoBihd<TKa\os) to instruct 


® 45 Anim. in Salmas. Observ. ad I. 
A. et R. vi. 8, 2 sqq. 

646 Hesychius, Suidas, Photius in v. 
v€fj.f)(T€is vnoKpirSiv. Each poet re- 
ceived three actors by lot ; and which- 
ever of them obtained the victory was 
taken for the next time without a 
fresh decision. The passage of Plu- 
tarch. Phoc. 19, from which it might 
seem that the choregus provided the 
actors] and their dresses, I have not 
noticed in the text, as in the first place 
it is so confused that it is impossible 
to form any clear notion of the story 
related there, and secondly because 
the rpaycpbbs is represented as demand- 
ing of the choregus what could only 
have been demanded by the Trot^riyr, 
and the rpaycpbbs was never the noirj- 
rtjSy except when the poet appeared as 
an actor and singer in his 'own play ; 
and lastly the whole passage shows 
that the demand of the tragodus did 
not refer to the character of a queen, 
which would necessarily be present in 
the play, but only to the MKouprjptvai 


7roXXal 7 roXvT€X&iff onabo'i, which the 
choregus is supposed to have refused; 
these however might have been con- 
sidered by the poet as a chorus, and 
therefore he may have required the 
choregus to furnish them with dresses 
in addition to the chief chorus, and 
the choregus might refuse to comply, 
not allowing that these female atten- 
dants were a chorus, and being only 
willing to furnish that which he was 
bound in strictness to supply. Even 
then if the story is considered as tme, 
it does not prove anything against the 
supposition of Heraldus. With the 
exception of this passage it has not 
however happened to me to meet with 
anything in favour of the notion that 
the actors were provided by the cho- 
regus. 

647 Xophp Sibbuat, with which x<>pbv 
\aj3eiv on the part of the poet corre- 
sponds. Cf. Plat, de Repub. ii. ad fin. 
and the Scholiast, and de Leg. vii. p. 
| 817, D. Aristoph. Ran. 94, Casaub. ad 
I Athen. xiv. p. 638, F. 
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them in their parts, whom he paid for his trouble. The teachers 
themselves were proposed, and the choregi received them, as 
we learn from Antiphon, by lot; which doubtless only means 
that these lots decided, as was the case in the selection of the 
flute-player, the order in which the competitors were to choose, 
as every tribe and choregus would naturally be desirous of 
having the best 648 : an instance, however, occurs in which the 
choregus chose a chorodidascalus who was not proposed 648 . 
Another duty of the choregus was to provide the singers or 
musicians who were to receive instruction. In the choruses of 
boys this service was often connected with great difficulties, the 
parents being unwilling to give up their children, so that the 
choregi threatened to punish them, or sometimes had recourse 
to violence 650 ; a license which was necessary in other places as 
well as Athens: even in the Augustan age the choregi in Stra- 
tonicea of Caria were allowed full power of forcing children 
from their parents 651 . The apprehension of seduction was the 
cause of this refusal; for which reason the age prescribed in 
the laws of Solon for the choregi was upwards of forty years 652 ; 
but this regulation had before the Anarchy become a dead letter, 
even for the choruses of boys. Moreover, the chorus received 
pay for their services equally with the actors, although it has 
been supposed without any reason, that the native artists 
obtained no remuneration 653 . The Athenian people were as 
well paid as foreigners for dancing, singing, and running 654 . 
The choregus was bound to provide such liquid and solid foods 
as had the effect of strengthening the voice 655 , as long as his 
chorus continued in existence, and generally he had to maintain 


648 Demosth. c. Mid. p. 519, Aris- 
topli. Av. 1404, Antiphon de Choreuta, 
p. 767t 768, cf. Petit iii. 4, 2. 

. 849 Demosth. c. Mid. p. 533. 

650 Antiphon ut sup. 

851 Corp. Inscript. Gr. No. 2715. 

8M -Eschin. c. Timarch. p. 391. 

858 Wolf, p. xciii, note. 

684 Xenoph. de RepubJ. Ath. i. 13. 

856 Plutarch de Glor. Ath. C. An- 
tiph. de Choreuta, and the argument 


of the same speech. Concerning the 
maintenance of the chorus see also the 
anonymous author of the argument to 
Demosthenes against Meidias, and 
Ulpian ad Lept. § 24. In Corey ra also 
(and it was no doubt the same every- 
where) the chorus and the musicians 
were provided with maintenance in 
money or in kind (aiTrjpcaia) ; see 
Corp. Inscript. Gr. No. 1845. 
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the chorus during the period of their instruction. For the 
representation itself he furnished (in the same manner that the 
archetheori provided the ornaments) the sacred clothes adorned 
with gold for the use of himself and of the chorus, golden 
crowns 656 , and the masks of the chorus, and any articles of a 
similar description which were required at the performance of 
the play« The choregus was also bound to supply a place for 
the school either in his own house or elsewhere 657 . Additional 
persons were required for subordinate offices. Thus Antiphon’s 
client provided four men for the management of the chorus, of 
whom one was appointed solely for the purchase of whatever 
the teacher considered useful for the boys. Any person who 
did not supply the legal amount was reprimanded by the 
proper authorities 658 . 

From this account it is manifest that the choregia must 
have occasioned a considerable expense, though differing ac- 
cording to the nature of the representation. The chorus of 
flute players cost more than the tragic chorus 669 ; whence it is 
evident that the choregus did not defray the expenses of the 
whole play: and the comic chorus cost less than the tragic; it 
was indeed considered vulgar to provide "expensive dresses of 
gold, purple, and ornaments of a similar kind for the former 600 . 
Demosthenes 601 , mentioning the donation which the people had 
made to Lysimachus the son of Aristides, says, that any person 
would sooner receive the third part of it than immunity from 
the liturgies. The gift was considerable; but we are too little 
acquainted with the value of landed property in Euboea to 
determine with certainty what amount of income he derived 
from it. At the same time I do not imagine that the third part 
of his income accruing from this donation amounted to more 
than 1200 drachmas; and consequently the average yearly 
expense of the ordinary liturgies could scarcely have amounted 
to so large a sum, on the supposition that the person serving 

656 Demosth. c. Mid. pp. 519, 520, 658 Xenoph. Hier. 9. 4. 

531, Antiphanes ap. Athen. iii. p. 103 659 Demosth. c. Mid. p. 565,6. 

F. Ulpian ut sup. cf. Herald, ut sup. 5. 690 Herald, vi. 8, 5. 

es? Antiphon in the above-cited 661 Demosth. c. Lept. § 95. 
speech. 
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them only expended the precise sum required, or a little over, 
Aristophanes 8 ® 8 , as we learn from Lysias, had in the apace of 
four or five years, for himself and his father, spent 5000 
drachmas upon two tragic choregias, three years of which time 
he was also trierarch. This evidently exceeded the standard 
fixed by law. 

A brilliant example of an excessive expenditure is also 
afforded by another client of the same orator 6 ® 3 . This person 
had been choregus in his eighteenth year, in the archonship of 
Theopompus (Olymp. 92, 2, b.c. 411) after the scrutiny (Sota- 
fiacrla ), and had given 3000 drachmas for a tragic chorus. In 
the same year, after an interval of three months, he paid 2000 
drachmas for a chorus of men, with which he was victorious. 
In the year which immediately followed, in the archonship of 
Glaucippus (Olymp. 92, 3, b.c. 410), he gave 800 drachmas for 
a chorus of beardless pyrrhichistce at the great Panathentea; and 
in the same year, at the great Dionysia, 5000 drachmas for a 
chorus of men, with which he again obtained the victory; and 
was thus exposed to the farther expense of consecrating the 
tripod, which was commonly set up in a cell distinguished by an 
inscription. Immediately afterwards in the archonship of Dio- 
des (Olymp. 92, 4, b.c. 409), he paid 300 drachmas for a cyclic 
chorus at the little Panatheneea; data from which we also get 
the proportion between the expenses of the different per- 
formances. This same individual was trierarch for the seven 
years from Olymp. 92, 2, to Olymp. 93, 4 (b.c. 411 — 405), at 
an expense of 6 talents; and at this same time, although absent 
on his duties as trierarch, he paid two property-taxes, one of 
3000, the other of 4000 drachmas: in the archonship of Alexias 
(Olymp. 93, 4, b.c. 405) he was gymnasiarch at the Promethea, 
and was the victorious competitor, at an expense of 1200 
drachmas: a chorus of boys cost him soon afterwards more than 
1500 drachmas: and in the archonship of Euclid (Olymp. 94, 
2, b.c. 403) he conquered with a comic chorus, upon which he 


668 Lysias pro Aristoph. bon. p. 642, 
cf. p. 633. 

M8 ’A 7 roX. doipod. p. 698 sqq. Petit 
Leg. Att. iii. 4, 1, has treated this pas- 


sage with his usual ill luck, for which 
he has been sufficiently censured by 
others. 
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expended 1600 drachmas, including the ornaments and dresses 
which were consecrated; in addition to which he paid 700 
drachmas for a chorus of beardless pyrrhichistee at the little 
Panathensea. He conquered with his trireme in a mock sea 
fight off Sunium, at an expense of 1500 drachmas: and more- 
over he consumed above 3000 drachmas upon arrhephoria, 
architheoria, &c. The sum of his expenses in nine years 
amounts precisely to 10 talents 36 minas. 

This person unquestionably made great sacrifices; but, in 
order to avoid making any false estimate of the public burthens, 
it must be clearly understood that, whatever was his motive, 
whether ambition, or a desire of obtaining distinction by the 
liberal application of a large fortune, he performed more than 
was required of him : the possibility of any exaggeration in the 
sums I will leave entirely out of the question. In the first 
place he was not bound to serve any liturgies in the first year 
after the scrutiny : he was not bound to perform several ordi- 
nary liturgies in the same year: he was not bound to devote 
himself to them several years without interruption : he was not 
bound to perform ordinary liturgies at the same time with a 
trierarchy, the latter being a ground of ^exemption from the 
former : nor was he bound to be trierarch for seven years, a 
service to which no person was oftener liable than once in three 
years 664 : and indeed after the trierarchy he was for one year 
allowed an exemption from all liturgies. In short, this person 
does not in the least exaggerate when he asserts, that legally he 
need not have subjected himself to a fourth part of the expenses 
which he actually incurred. Assuming however that he was 
legally liable to the fourth part, which amounts to nearly 160 
minas, it must not be forgotten that out of the nine years seven 
were burthened with the current expenditure of a war, for which 
two property-taxes were raised, amounting alone to more than 
70 minas ; and that the years of peace were still more unpro- 
pitious; and again, that his property must have been very 
considerable, as may be seen from the amount of his expenses, 
and above all from the long duration of his trierarchy. We 


664 Avo §ttj KUTciknriov, Isteus de Apollod. Hered. p. 184. 
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may therefore fairly assume, without any danger of exaggeration, 
that his estate amounted to 20 talents : the inheritance of 
Demosthenes, by which the possessor was bound to perform 
the trierarchy, amounted to 15 talents : many other persons 
were however possessed of double, triple, or many times that 
sum. If then we assume this amount, Aristophanes must upon 
an average have paid 1 7 -J minas a year from an estate of 20 
talents; or, reckoning in our money, 71 ^* from a property of 
4833/. 

If this should appear a heavy taxation, I answer that it is 
precisely the same as if a citizen in modern days were not only 
to pay nothing in the shape of taxes, but were to receive in 
addition to this property an annual donation of about 200/. 
For if we only reckon 18 (4350/.) out of the 20 talents as pro- 
ductive capital, the average rate of interest being 12 per cent., 
the possessor must have had an income of rather more than 2 
talents or 120 minas (483/.) a year; of which he did not pay the 
seventh part to the public: whereas at the present time an 
estate of 4350/. bearing interest does not produce on an average 
more than an income of 215/., and from the excessive lowness 
of prices the means of enjoyment which the remaining six- 
sevenths of his income would have afforded would have been 
very great. Thus the marvel of the enormous taxes paid by 
the Athenian citizens is readily accounted for; in order to show 
which I have taken into consideration the whole passage of 
Lysias, including that part which does not relate to the choregia. 
Every age must be judged from itself; what appears incompre- 
hensible in one, is in another perfectly natural*. 

By the -unfortunate termination of the Peloponnesian war 
(Olymp. 93,4, b.c.405), and the dominion of the thirty tyrants, 
the internal prosperity of Athens received as severe a shock as 
her foreign power, through the decline of house-rent and trade* 
and the loss of all foreign landed property. It is therefore easy 
to understand why, when Aristophanes represented the iEolo- 


* Compare the passage of Antiphanes 
A then. iii. p. 103, where the expenses 
of the choregus are thus described : 


*H x°pyyfc alpetfels 
’ipdrca xp v crd irapacrx^v r<p x°PV 
paKOS < Pope t. — T ransl. 
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sicon and the second Plutus (Olymp. 97* 4, b.c. 389)* there 
should have been no choregi for the comic chorus® 65 * although; 
persons were found to fill this office in the archonship of Euclid 
(Olymp. 94* 2* b.c. 403). The parabasis disappeared from the 
comedy from another reason: after which the chorus only 
remained as an acting or interlocutory character* as it appeared 
in the second Plutus and in the new comedy* particularly in 
Menander. This is doubtless the abolition of the choregia* 
which the Scholiast to Aristophanes 688 states to have been 
effected by Cinesias* on account of the censure he had received 
from comic poets. Comedy however did not cease with the 
cessation of the chorus* which is a fresh proof that the choregus 
provided no part of the performance but the chorus. Demos- 
thenes in the oration against Leptines 867 does not apprehend 
any want of choregi: but his own speeches, and even some 
circumstances of his own life* prove that in the 106th Olympiad 
(the effects of the social war having probably been still in opera- 
tion), the full number of choregi could not be procured. The 
tribe Pandionis had supplied no choregus for three years* until 
a dispute having arisen between the archon and the managers of 
the tribes* Demosthenes voluntarily undertook the choregia 888 . 
In Olymp. 127* 2 (b.c. 271)* we even find the state performing 
the part of choregus for the tribes Pandionis and Ilippothontis* 
and it was moreover victorious in both instances* in the chorus 
of boys and men 689 . 


Chapter XXIII. 

The Gymnasiarchy * or Provision of Sacred Games: the Hestiasis , 
or Feasting of the Tribes, 

The gymnasiarchy was* in the time of the Roman emperors, 
performed at Athens by gymnasiarchs* whose office sometimes 
lasted for a year, and sometimes for twelve or thirteen months* 


e«5 ’E7reAi7roj/ 0 \ ^oprjyo i, Platon ins 
de Comcedia, p. 11, Aristoph. Yit. p. 
14, with regard to the expression seo 
Demosth. in Lept. § 18. 

6<5 « Ran. 406. 


w Ubi snp. 

668 Demosth. c. Mid. pp. 678, 679. 
Decree i. at the end of the Lives of 
the Ten Orators. 

069 Corp. Inscript. Gr. Nos. 225, 226. 
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who had the superintendence and care of the training schools, 
and the exercises performed under the instructions of the 
teachers (< yv/ivaaral , n TcuSoTplficuy 10 , With the later gymna- 
siarchy we are only acquainted from inscriptions. The annual 
gymnasiarchs, however, at that time provided for the sacred 
games which were performed by the gymnasts, the lampade- 
phoria for example 671 . There is no reason for supposing that 
the ancient gymnasiarchs, with whom alone we have any con- 
cern, ever had the superintendence of the training schools. 
Ulpian 678 alone asserts that the gymnasiarchs were bound to 
supply a full crater of oil to such persons as wished to anoint 
themselves at the public expense: but it maybe at once per- 
ceived with what ease this negligent writer may have seized 
upon some fact, and generalized what only held good of later 
times. Or even if the statement did refer to an earlier period, 
it was perhaps limited to those who were training for the sacred 
games. We therefore make a distinction, which has not always 
been sufficiently attended to, between the modem and ancient 
gymnasiarchy, and limit the latter to the superintendence of the 
sacred games. 

We have now to ascertain what were the expenses of the 
gymnasiarch. He provided the oil, we are told upon the 
authority of Ulpian, a statement which I do not object to, 
although we learn from inscriptions that the oil was furnished 
to the gymnasiarchs in several places in ancient Greece, and 
even in Athens at the time of Hadrian; and that in many 
periods none but particular gymnasiarchs supplied the oil 
voluntarily 678 . Wolf conjectures that they also furnished the 
dust, and it is very possible that such was the practice. There 
is however another more important fact which we know without 


670 Van Dale, Dissert, ad Marm. p. 
584 sqq. 

671 Inscript, ap. Grater, p. 317, 8 
(Corp. Inscript. Gr. No. 243), 79, 6 
(and elsewhere in single passages), 
concerning which corap. Biagi Monum. 
Gr. et Lat. ex Mus. Nan. p. 43 sqq. 

679 Ad Lept. § 24. 


873 Instances of which are furnished 
by the well-known Sicilian inscription 
concerning the oil for the gymnasia* 
the ordinance of Hadrian with regard 
to the duty upon and the exportation 
of oil (Corp. Inscript. Gr. No. 355), 
and the decree of the Salaminians, 
ibid. No. 108. 
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the aid of conjecture, viz., that the gymnasiarchs were bound to 
maintain and pay those persons who were training for the cele- 
bration of the festivals* 74 : a burthen by no means inconsider- 
able, as the combatants required the most nourishing foods. 
The cost of ornamenting the place of combat for the festival, 
together with many other expensive preparations, doubtless 
also fell upon the gymnasiarch. 

The lampadarchy, as being a particular species of the 
gymnasiarchy, deserves to be mentioned* 75 . The lampade- 
phoria on foot was a common solemnity; it was performed on 
horseback in the time of Socrates for the first time at Athens* 7 *. 
The art consisted in running fastest without extinguishing the 
torch: a feat in which there is no difficulty with the pitch- 
torches of modern days, but not easily performed with the 
waxen lights borne by the competitors, which were secured in 
a species of candlestick protected by a shield, as we learn from 
monuments of ancient art now extant. It is possible too that 
it was necessary to illumine the course, as the race took place 
at night. Games of this kind were only celebrated to the gods 
of fire; and five of them were held at Athens, one at the 
Hepheestea, the presiding deity of which was also worshipped 
at the Apaturia by men in sumptuous dresses, holding in their 
hands torches which they lighted at the sacred hearth in token 
of thanks for the use of fire; another at the Promethea in the 
exterior ceramicus in the Academy; another at the Panatheneea, 
perhaps however only at the great Panatheneea; manifestly 
because Minerva, as being the goddess of arts and companion 
of Vulcan, was also goddess of fire ; she was also honoured at 
Corinth with the lampadephoria* 77 ; at the Bendidea, in which 


® 74 Xenoph. de Rep. Ath. 1, 13, de 
Vectig. 4, 52 
915 Aristot. Polifc. v. 8. 

* 7 * Plat, de Rep. init. Its different 
names are Xa/Air&j, \afma8r}8pofiia, 
\afiirabr)(j>opia 9 \apirabo\>xos ayvv. See 
Meurs. Grsecia Feriata, Castellan, de 
Fest. Grmc. Van Dale ut sup. p. 504, 
Caylus Recueil d’Antiq. T. I. p. 17 


sqq. Schneider ad Xenoph. de Vec- 
tig. p. 170. 

911 Harpocration in v. Xa/x7rar, and 
there Valesius, Suidas in v. X ap.na.bos. 
Lex. Seg. p. 277, Aristoph. Ran. 1119, 
and the Scholiast, also Schol. Ran. 131, 
Concerning the lampadephoria in ho- 
nour of Vulcan as a Grecian custom, 
see also Herod, viii.98, of Prometheus 
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Diana Bendis appears in the character of goddess of the 
moon 678 : and lastly, at the annual games of Pan the god of 
fire 678 . 

For all these spectacles the gymnasiarchs had to provide : 
and, as considerable emulation existed, one person was ap- 
pointed from each tribe for every game, whether accompanied 
or not with lampadephoria 680 . The gymnasiarchy was not by 
any means one of the inferior liturgies. A cyclic chorus, or a 
chorus of pyrrhichistse, appears to have been generally less 
expensive. An inscription of the tribe Pandionis, of the time 
immediately succeeding the thirty tyrants, mentions the con- 
querors in the gymnasiarchy for the Promethea and the He- 
phaestea, together with those who had conquered at the Thar- 
gelia and Dionysia with a chorus of men or boys. The tribe 
confers the same honour upon the one as upon the other 681 . 
Iseeus 682 classes the gymnasiarchy for lampadephoria with the 
trierarchy, the property-taxes in the class of the three hundred, 
and the tragic choregia. Aristotle includes it, together with 
the choregia, among the expensive and useless liturgies: Alci- 
biades and Nicias, who were distinguished for their great 
expenses upon public liturgies, performed the gymnasiarchy 683 . 


Pausan. i. 30, at Corinth in honour of 
Minerva Schol. Pind. Olymp. xiii. 56. 
That the Panathenaic lampadephoria 
was only celebrated at the great Pana- 
thensea may perhaps be inferred from 
the anonymous author of the argument 
to the oration against Meidias, p. 510, 
as he states that gymnasiarchs were 
only appointed for the great festival* 
Into the inaccuracy of this limitation I 
shall not now however inquire. A 
gymnasiarcli of the tribe Cecropis oc- 
curs in a mutilated inscription, Corp. 
Inscript. Gr. No. 251. 

678 Plat, ubi sup. The lampadc- 
phoria in this passage has indeed been 
referred to the less Panathensea, which 
would fall immediately after the Ben- 
didea ; Corsini has however shown that 
the less as well as the great Panathe- 


naea were celebrated in the month 
Hecatombseon, and consequently are 
here out of place. See the above-cited 
inscription. 

679 Herod, vi. 105, Phot, in v. Xa/x- 
7 rap, and Lex. Seg. ubi sup. 

co ° Argum. ad Mid. ut sup. In the 
Lex. Seg. ubi sup. the yvp paa-iapxoi 
are simply called oi dpxovTes tS>v Xap- 
naBoSpopiwv, which explanation is too 
confined. 

681 Corp. Inscript. Gr. No. 213. 

68!j Isaeus de Philoctem. Hered. p. 
154, where the expression made use of 
is yvpvacriapxciv XapnaBi, with whicli 
comp. Xenopli. de Yectig. ut sup. iv 
rah Xapndcn yvpvaatapxovptvoi. 

683 Isocrat. 7 rep\ tov (evy. 15, Plu- 
tarch. Nic. et Crass. 2. 
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The client of Isaeus in the speech for the inheritance of Apollodo- 
rus 684 boasts of his honourable gymnasiarchy for the Hephaestea. 
According to Lysias 1585 a victorious gymnasiarchy for the Pro- 
methea cost 1200 drachmas. 

The feasting of the tribes (e<7 riaais), a species of liturgy 
which occurred less frequently, was provided at the expense of 
particular persons selected from the tribe (ecrridropes), Har- 
pocration® 88 informs us that if no person came forward volun- 
tarily, some one was appointed by lot; which is stated as if 
upon the authority of the oration of Demosthenes against Mei- 
dias, where nothing of the kind occurs. It appears to be an 
incorrect inference from what is stated in that speech respecting 
the appointment of the choregi, the voluntary choregia of De- 
mosthenes, and the order which was determined by lot in the 
election of the chorodidascalus 687 . The hestiatores were doubt- 
less appointed, like all persons serving liturgies, according to 
the amount of their property, in some regular succession which 
is unknown to us® 88 : for no burthen of this description could 
have been imposed upon a citizen by lot. The banquets which 
were provided at this liturgy, were different from the great 
feastings of the people, the expenses of which were defrayed 
from the funds of the theorica. Entertainments at the festivals 
of the tribes 689 (<j>v\€Tt/cd Betirva) were introduced for sacred 
objects only, and for the maintenance of a friendly intercourse 
between the citizens of the tribe, and also from motives agree- 

684 P. 184. This gymnasiarchy is chorus of hoys at the Dionysia (Corp. 
also mentioned by Andocides (de Myst, Inscript. Gr. No. 213), and again with 
65) as having been performed by him, a cyclic chorus (Vit. Dec. Orat. p. 
together with the archetlieoria to the 229). 

Isthmus and Olympia; and the same 885 See above, chap. 22. 
mentions his having gained a victory j 686 Harpocration in v. iandroap. 
in a lampadephoria, and therefore by . 687 Demosth. c. Mid. pp. 518, 519. 

the gymnasiarchy, in his oration against | 688 This is (f)cpciv earidropa. De- 

Alcibiades, p. 133, it happened how- j mosth. c. Bceot. de Nom. p. 996, 24. 
ever earlier. Another victory was j The filling the office itself is called 
also obtained at thePanathenmaby the j iandu rrjv <pv\rjv , Demosth. c. Mid. p. 
same person with an tvavBpia, a game | 565, 10. 
which also belonged to the liturgies J 680 Atlien. v. p. 185 C. 

(c. Alcib. ubi sup.) another with a 
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able to the spirit of democracy 600 . Delicacies were probably 
never provided; but meat was given at these banquets, as may 
be collected from Pollux 60 '. If we reckon 2000 guests, and the 
cost of each at 2 oboli, which is probably rather under than 
above the truth, the expenses of an hestiasis may be estimated 
at nearly 700 drachmas. 


090 Cf. Herald, ut sup. ii. 1, 12. 
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Note [A] , p. 307. 

The present inscription was first published by Chandler (ii. 110) from a 
very inaccurate transcript, together with a Latin version, and without any 
attempt at explanation. It was afterwards given by Professor Boeckh, in the 
Appendix to his Staatshaushaltung (vol. ii. p. 336), where he corrected many 
of Chandler’s errors; and lie has since repeated it with some additional 
improvements in his Collection of Greek Inscriptions (No. 103, vol. i. p. 141; 
cf. p. 900). As, however, after this last edition some difficulties still remained, 
which the inaccuracy of the transcript made use of by Mr. Boeckh placed in 
his way, the translator has thought it desirablo to give in the form of a note a 
more correct copy, made by himself, from the original inscription, which is 
now preserved in the British Museum (No. 289). 

The inscription consists of twenty-four lines, with the date, which is written 
in larger characters upon a projecting ledge of the stone, and has thus all its 
letters perfect, while the first letter of each of the next nine lines is lost. A 
transverse blow has destroyed the first seven letters of the twenty-third line, 
and nearly all the last line ; the word OP0AI appears, however, to have been 
the last of the inscription, as a part of the original under surface of the right 
corner still remains. It is written aroi^q^ov, each of the first fourteen lines, 
after the date, containing forty-three letters : but in the sixteenth line the 
stone-cutter had written ETIN for E2TIN, and the T was afterwards changed 
into a 2, the I into a T, and an I was inserted; so that after the correction, the 
number of letters is forty-four. The remaining lines contain only forty-two 
letters. There is no difference between O and 0, and A is frequently put for 
A. In the vacancies for one letter in the eleventh and thirteenth lines, the 
surface of the stone appears to be perfectly preserved, and there is no trace 
of any letter having existed. In the sixteenth line, the nineteenth letter was 
at first E. The whole inscription may be thus written iu modern characters. 


'Eri ' Agylnwov digxpvTog, <S>gvvtavog d?)fA(ig%ov. 

[K.~\cLTCL TuSe pi(T0OV(TlV Ihzipat€l9 TlapuXlaV /CCLL AXfj tvpt- 
[3] a teal to Qycrelov Kal TaXXa Tepevir] airavra . tovs pur [0] &>- 
[<r] apevov 9 i/ 7 T 6 p : A: 8paxpd9 KaOccrravac diroTiprjpa rrj9 p- 
5 [t]<T0d)(T€a)<f d^coxpecov, T 01/9 84 ivro9 A 8paxpd>v eyyvrjrrf- 

[j/] diroBoBopevov rd eavrov rr)9 pea 0 da ecu 9 . €7rl Tola8e p- 
[t] c t0oO<tlv dveTTiTcprjTa Kal dreXrj. idv 84 TC9 eiacpopd 7 - 
[/]7 v'qrat, airo to)V x co P^ (oy T °v Tiprjparo ?, tov9 Brjpora 9 e- 
[l]<T<f>ep€tv. TTJV 84 vXrfv Kal Tfjv y Tfv pr) €^€CTT(o igdyeiv r o- 
10 [t/]s pt<T0o)crapivou9 pr)T6 4k too Qrjaetov pi$Te 4k to)V aAX- 

2 H 2 
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c ov Tepev&v prjBk ttjv vXrjv **** 8<rrj tw xcopttp. ol pc(r(0)(o- 
adpevot to Seapo^opcov teal to tov Sxoivovvtos teal t- 
aXXa ivvopia ttjv pi(T0(o(o , )iv teaTa0rj<rov<n ttjv pkv v)pLa^ 
eiav iv to) 'E/caropficutovi, ttjv Be rjpiaeeav ev tco IIoaiBe- 
15 (ovi, oi puaOoocrdfievoi UapaXl av teal ' AXpvpiBa teal to © 77 - 
aelov teal TaXXa et irov t c 1 <ttLv , o<ra olov re teal 0epiTov 
iariv ipyaatpa 7 roetv, /cara TaBe epyaaovTat , , t a pev i- 
vvka %ti) O7rco9 av BovXeovTai , to> £e BeteaTep €T€i tt)V rj- 
plaeiav dpovv teal pi ) n rXetco, oireos hv tq> pta0Q}aapev(p 
20 peTa TavTa v'lrepyd^eaOcu o-tto etcTijs iirl 8e/c- 

a tov ’ AvdeaTijpccovos ’ iav Bk 7 rXeta) dpoar) rj ttjv rjpierei- 
av , twv BrjpoTMV €(Ttco 6 tcapTrbs 6 TrXetcov* Ti)v olielav ttjv 
[ iv* A]X\jpvp]lBi o-Teyoverav irapaXaftcov teal 6p0rjv teaTa t[^- 
v t TW0r)Ki)V . iracrai Bk al oitelai i ra/3a8t8oo-0]&)v op0aL 


In the third line, A is supplied from the word ‘A XpvpiBa in the fifteenth 
line, where it is written quite distinctly 1 * : 1. 4, EITYNTH[N], and 1. 20, 
E5?NI, for €yyvrjrfjv and cgfj ; 1. 9, YAIN for vXrju; 1. 12, 2 for T (VdXXrz 
tvvofua*, as in 1. 3, rdXXa Tfpevrj anavra , and 1. 16, r«XXa ft irov tl ft mv) ; 
1. 5, APAXMAN for 8paxp cor/; 1. 19, IIAEIA for wXcta) ; and 1. 18, ETHI for 
fVfi, are apparently mere errors of the engraver : but rjpla-tav in 1. 14 and 19, 
7ro(Tib(£>vi in 1. 14, Trof'iv in 1. 17, and apoaei in 1. 21, are probably intentional. 

The only difficulty is caused by the word which succeeds vXrjv in the 
eleventh line. The sense appears to require the infinitive mood of a verb 
signifying to damage , or to cut , or some equivalent expression. ’Apav has the 
proper number of letters, but the letter which follows the second A appears to 
be Q 3 * * * * 8 . In the twenty-first line also, the sense seems to require dpdcraxn for 
apoafli but the participle irapaAafiav is evidently meant to refer to one 
person. Perhaps the chief tenant occupied the house in Halmyris. The 
word in the twenty-third line, which Chandler could not read, is opBrjv ; the 


1 Lex. ap. Bekk. Anecd. p. 383, 16, ‘A Xpvpidcs: r 6 iros~ns nc pi ras fer^anar 
rrjs ’Attikt/?. ’ ApiaToQdvTjs T»/pf t (f. Trjpai) 

? 8 (i 8e yt o-f ^Xrjdf'ia’av f Is aXpvpibas 
17/81 p.17 Trapf^fti/ yc irpdypara. 

* The word tvvdpiov is rendered in the text by pasture-land, according to 

the last explanation of the author in his work on Inscriptions. It is used in 

a slightly different sense to signify a fee for pasturing , in an Orchomenian 

inscription. (Corp. Inscript. Grsec. No. 1569 ; and see Boeckh’s note, vol. i. 

page 743.) 

8 The author has suggested two different methods of explaining this passage ; 
but they afford no assistance, as he was not aware that it was necessary to 
supply a letter. 
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letters are, however, quite distinct : the last word in the inscription is also 
opBaL It is used in the same sense by Thucydides (v. 42), where he says that 
the Athenians thought that they were wronged by the destruction of Panac- 
tum, 6 ?8ei opQbv napabovvai, and in chap. 46, HdvaKr6v re opBbv dttobihovai real 
*Ap.<f>i7ro\u/. The words inclosed between brackets in the last two lines are 
restored upon conjecture, but probably are not far from the sense of the 
original. In the place of the ninth letter from the end, there appear, however, 
to be some traces of a N. 

For dnoSiSopcpov in 1. 6, Mr. Dobreo conjectured vnonOepcvov: see his 
Miscellaneous Notes on Inscriptions, p. 13. 

Concerning tho word airoripupa in 1. 4, see above, p. 143, note 682. 
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BOOK IV. 

OF THE EXTRAORDINARY REVENUES OF THE ATHENIAN 

STATE. 


Chapter I. 

Subject of the Fourth Book stated . General nature of the 
Property Tax in Attica . 

The extraordinary revenues of the Athenian state, which stand 
next for consideration, were either provided for as occasion 
required, according to some established law or custom, or they 
were raised by arbitrary measures, which, though repugnant to 
the spirit of the constitution, the state was induced to have 
recourse to in order to relieve itself in pecuniary distresses. 

With regard to the first of these modes, the imposts were of 
two kinds, the one a fixed and direct tax, the other the litur- 
gies. An acquaintance with both these methods of taxation 
presupposes an investigation into the national wealth and 
valuation of Attica, without which every inquiry of the sort 
must be considered imperfect, obscure, and barren; yet the 
writers on the liturgies up to this time have hardly bestowed a 
thought upon the subject. Such an investigation is, indeed, 
entangled with no small difficulties, so scanty, incomplete, and 
indeterminate are the data which have come down to us. 

This examination will be most suitably combined with that 
of the property tax (ela^opa), with which the determination of 
the national wealth is closely connected. For it seems to have 
been thought that the great demands which were occasioned by 
war could not be Satisfied in any better manner than by taxes 
upon property; from which very circumstance it maybe con- 
cluded that these imposts did not exist in very early times. 
Before the Peloponnesian war the Athenians had no occasion 
to raise frequent and considerable taxes on property; the 
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citizens served for a long time without pay, the ships were 
equipped by the trierarchs, the sieges produced but little 
expense, as the art of conducting them was still in its infancy; 
in later times, when pay was introduced, and wars had become 
more costly, the expenses were defrayed out of the tributes. 
It may, therefore, be reasonably doubted whether, before the 
period alluded to, any direct tax whatever had been imposed at 
Athens. If any had been levied, it must have been under the 
name of a duty connected with the valuation (t€\o<?) ; a point, 
indeed, upon which we are almost wholly uninformed, although 
it appears to have been sometimes resorted to, since every 
institution necessary for it was in existence, and the inquiry as 
to the services due according to the valuation was already in use. 
Of this, however, elsewhere. In the mean time, it is certain 
that the first extraordinary property tax ( ela^opa ) was occa- 
sioned by the siege of Mytilene in Olymp. 88, 1 (b. c. 428), 
when, the public treasure being exhausted, 200 talents were 
thus raised. This Thucydides 1 * * expressly testifies; and it is to 
be observed, that he does not mean merely the first property 
tax in the Peloponnesian war, but the first absolutely; for such 
is the correctness of his style, that he would have more dis- 


1 iii. 19, which passage should evi- 
dently be thus written : Ilpoa&eSpcvot 
8e ol 'XQrjvaioi xp r U JL ^ Ta>v € * ff T *) v 7ro ^ 4 ’ 

QpKLCLP KOI ailTOl ((T€V€yK<lVTCS TOT€ 

7T pSiTov €(T<popav 8io.<6crui raXm-ru, 
egeTrepyj/av Ka\ ciri to vs £vp pd\ov9 
upyvpoXoyovs vavs dcua, &c. Comp. 
Poppo Obser. p. 162. [The following 
remarks upon this passage are made 
by Tittmann, in his Darstellung der 
Oriechischen Staatsverfassungen, p. 41, 
note 31. “That the extraordinary 
property tax was not introduced at 
Athens until the Peloponnesian war, 
cannot, as it appears to me, be proved 
from Thucyd. iii. 19, the only meaning 
which this passage can have is, that 
the amount before collected had never 
been so great as 200 talents. We are 

told that the naucrari collected the 


property taxes (Pollux viii. 108, Ilesy- 
chius in v. i/av*cXapoy, Ammonius in v. 
vavK papoi, Thomas Magister in v. 
vavKXrjpoi , and Bockh himself remarks 
it in book iv. chap. 6) ; but the appel- 
lation Naucrari in this sense did not 
exist after the time of Cleisthenes 
(Schol. Aristopli. Nub. 37, Harpoc ra- 
tion in v. Brjpapxos, Photius in v. 
vavKpapia 2, all from Aristotle), and 
therefore we are compelled to suppose 
that property taxes had existed at 
Athens before the time of Cleisthenes. 
And it appears also from Thucyd. i. 
141, that the extraordinary property 
taxes levied in war were throughout 
Greece general before the Pelopon- 
nesian war, particularly in Sparta, 
and probably in Athens as well.”— 
Teaksl.] 
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tinctly signified the former meaning, had he intended to convey 
it. Thus the property tax is also, by its later origin, distin- 
guished from the liturgies. In subsequent times, however, 
these taxes appear to have recurred in frequent succession, for 
even in Olymp. 88, 4 (b.c. 425), Aristophanes 2 speaks of their 
imposition as a common event ; but for any other object than 
war, a property tax was scarcely ever levied at Athens, unless 
it happened that the funds of the administration had been 
already applied to the uses of war, and it was necessary that 
they should be replaced by a property tax ; or that money was 
required to pay off loans, as was the case after the government 
of the thirty tyrants ; although in other states property taxes 
were sometimes imposed in time of peace to provide even for 
the payment of salaries 8 . For this reason the generals were 
not only entrusted with the management and collection of these 
taxes, under the regulation of a decree of the people, but they 
presided over the court of justice, in which the disputes con- 
nected with this subject were decided 4 ; as, for example, when 
any person was too highly rated, which in early times, either 
from hatred or revenge, not unfrequently occurred \ 

It is to be observed, that no citizen could be exempted 
from the property tax, although this privilege was once granted 
to some resident aliens, who had probably obtained an immu- 
nity as members of a foreign state before the period of their 
settlement in Attica 8 . According to Demosthenes this was 
neither permitted by recent nor ancient laws, not even for the 
descendants of Harmodius and Aristogiton 7 . The exemption 
supposed to have existed in favour of the merchants cannot 
be looked upon as at all established 8 ; orphans were indeed 
exempted from the liturgies, but not from the property taxes, 
as Heraldus has remarked 0 ; for Demosthenes paid them when 
an orphan, and if it had been done voluntarily, he would not 


8 Eq. 022. 

8 Aristot. Polit. vi. 5. 

4 Wolf Proleg. in Lept. p. xciv. 
•’ Aristoph. ut sup. 

6 See below chap. 10. 


7 Demosth. c. Lept. §.15 (p. 462, 
15), §. 22 (p. 465, 1). 

8 See book i. ch. 15. 

9 Anim. vi. 1,7. 
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have failed to dwell upon such a circumstance, where he boasts 
of haying been the leader of a symmoria during his minority 10 . 
Even the trierarchs were obliged to pay this impost 11 ; and the 
only payment from which they could legally be exempted was 
the advance of the property tax 18 . Other opulent persons, if 
they had not to serve the trierarchy, were a fortiori liable to 
the property tax ; so that all other members of the community, 
who were subject to the performance of liturgies, were bound to 
pay it, even if they could not be forced to serve the trierarchy 13 : 
it is, in fact, evident from the nature of the case, that all persons 
who were not completely destitute were subject to this tax, 
even if they were incapable of performing liturgies. 


Chapter II. 

The Sources of Wealth in Attica , and the Measures adopted by 
the State for increasing it. 

How much the state took from the property of individuals, 
what sum could be supplied, if a fixed portion of it was 
required, and according to what principles the taxation was 
assessed, cannot be clearly understood without a knowledge of 
the national wealth. 

Since I shall endeavour to explain this question, it will not 
be foreign to purpose, in the first instance, to inquire what 
were the sources of wealth which Attica actually possessed, 
and how far that care for the increase of the national wealth, 
which has (no matter whether successfully or not) been 
attempted by modern governments, was an object much con- 
sidered by the administration of Athens. 

Not to dwell on this subject longer than is necessary, I 


10 C. Mid. p. 565. Another example 
of a property tax paid for wards occurs 
in Isaeus ap. Dionys. Is. p. 108, 5, ac- 
cording to the correct explanation of 
Reiske, Or. Graec. vol. vii. p. 331. 

11 Xenoph. CEcon. 2, 6. Lys. wroX. 


So opob. p. 698 sqq. pro Aristoph, bonis 
p. 633. Demosth. c. Lept. § 24 (p. 
465, 25). 

1S See book iii. ch. 21. 

13 Demosth. c. Lept. ibid. 
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shall content myself with remarking, that in a democracy the 
importance of the welfare and prosperity of the people must 
have been more evident than under any other form of govern- 
ment. Poverty would either produce troubles and violent 
commotions, or the burthen of maintaining the poor would 
press on the community at large. If the distress should be 
prolonged, the possibility of enforcing the public liturgies 
would be rendered doubtful. It is thus that the wealth of the 
citizens produced far more immediate advantage to the state 
than with any other constitution whatever. “The liturgies 
voluntarily performed by individuals from their own property, 
must be considered,” says a client of Lysias' 4 , “as the surest 
revenues of the state. If, therefore, you counsel well, you will 
take no less care of our property than of your own; since you 
well know that you will be able to make use of all our resources, 
as you have done before. And I should conceive that you are 
all well aware that I am a better manager of my own affairs 
than those who administer the property of the state : if you 
make me poor, you will, at the same time, injure yourselves, 
and others will squander away my money, as has been so often 
the case before.” But although the prosperity of the common- 
wealth depends upon the welfare of individuals, yet the remark 
that every one is the best manager of his own property seems 
to have been evident to the Athenians, and, with the exception 
of Sparta, to the other states of ancient Greece : they thought 
that every one could best take care of himself, and that artificial 
assistance was unnecessary. 

Again, in the best times of the Athenian state, nothing 
existed which could have impeded the public welfare ; except 
that the liturgies, if they were unequally divided, were attended 
with pernicious consequences. The property taxes were only 
imposed in times of war, and the duties of customs and excise 
were inconsiderable. Attica derived her prosperity from 
agriculture and the breeding of cattle, from manufactures and 
commerce. For the encouragement of trade everything was 
done which was considered advantageous. Retail-trade or 


14 Lys. uttoX. Bcopod. p. JQ4, 
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shop-keeping was not, indeed, an honourable employment, but 
according to law it could not bring disgrace upon any one 15 . 
Agriculture stood high in the public estimation, and particular 
branches of it were protected by law, such, for example, as the 
cultivation of olives. Mining flourished as much as circum- 
stances would permit : nor was the breeding of cattle discou- 
raged by any taxes, as in countries under a despotic government. 
No restraint was ever placed upon industry at Athens 16 , although 
manual labour was considered unworthy of a citizen. The law 
proposed by Diophantus, as it was never actually passed, must 
not be quoted as an example to the contrary; this person 
wished to degrade the manual labourers to the condition of 
public slaves (Brjpoaioi); that is, to deprive them of the rights 
of citizenship, and to reduce them to a condition similar to that 
of the Cretan Clarotee, the Penestee, or the Helots ; a project 
altogether at variance with the spirit of the age, and emanating 
from the violence of aristocratical oppression, by the operation 
of which Athens would have been again degraded to that level 
above which she had raised herself ever since the time of Solon. 
This attempt, however, was just as impracticable as if it had 
been wished again to introduce bondage in a state where it had 
been long abolished, or to make the citizens in the republics 
the slaves of the nobility*. 

Many demagogues particularly encouraged manufactures and 
industry, as has been noticed in different places; and in few 
states were they so flourishing as in Athens. According to very 
ancient laws, vagrants who followed no occupation were not 
tolerated; every person was obliged to signify by what means he 
supported himself 17 . Against the unemployed poor the action 
for idleness (BUrj apylas) could be instituted 18 : the law did not 
even allow unemployed slaves ( dpyol ol/cerat) to be kept 18 . 
Parents were bound to cause their children to be taught some 
profession, or they had no claim to be maintained by them in 


15 Petit Leg. Att. v. 6, 5. 

16 Comp, book i. ch. 9. 

* Concerning the proposal of Dio- 
pliantus, see b. i. note 178. — Transl. 


17 Herod, ii. 177, Hiod. i. 77. 

18 Comp. Petit v. 6, 1. 

19 Petit ii. 6. 12. 
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old age* J . Unfortunately indeed those laws, as is usually the 
case, fell into disuse, as the powers of the state were more fully 
developed, and by means of wars and the system of judica- 
ture, many hands were withdrawn from labour; the wages in 
the assembly, in the courts of justice, and in the army and navy, 
were looked to as professional rewards, and they appeared the 
less disadvantageous to the state, as the expenses were in great 
part defrayed out of the revenues of subject communities. 


Chapter III. 

Instances of the Property of Athenian Citizens , and of the Dis- 
tribution of the National Wealth among the different classes 
of the People . 

In order to give an idea of the national wealth of Attica, it is 
first of all necessary to adduce examples of the property of 
individuals (though from their nature they cannot be perfectly 
vouched for), so that by a comparison of them it may be made 
evident what was a small, and what a moderate or a large pro- 
perty, particularly with regard to the interval of time between 
Pericles and Alexander. Previously to this period, property 
when valued in silver, was naturally of far less amount. 

The Alcmceonidae were always a noble and wealthy family at 
Athens; but their fortunes were chiefly raised in the age of 
Solon by Alcmceon the son of Megacles, Croesus having made 
him a present of twice as much gold as he could carry 91 . In 
this manner he might have received about 5 talents of gold, 
which at the most amounted to 75 talents of silver; his former 
property was probably not a third or fourth part of this sum : 
and although he may at that time have far exceeded all his 
fellow-citizens in wealth, yet at a later period this would no 
longer have been the case. On the other hand, we meet in the 
same age with many instances of inconsiderable properties; how 


*° Petit, ii. 4, 13, 16. [Dionysius I dbiKovvras to koivov c£rjpiovv — 
Ant. Rom. xx. 2. 'AOrjvaioi ptv • Thansi..] 

tfrvxov, on tovs pa6vpovs ku\ dpyovs 1 * l Herod, vi. 125, and the comnienta- 
icdi pr)biv tiriTTjbtvovras twv xpr^uipaiv 1 tors. 
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many persons were there who had not so much as a talent, or 
even less than 10 minas; of which it is needless to quote any 
examples, as poverty was generally prevalent. The possessor 
of a talent was able indeed to live upon it, so that he was not 
exactly classed with the indigent; but yet a property of this 
amount was always inconsiderable. Families of 1 or 2 talents 
{oIkol t aXavTialoi,, SiTaXavrcn), which were numerous, did not 
therefore serve any liturgies 2 *. Families possessing 3, 4, and 5 
talents are frequently mentioned; thus ^schines the orator 
inherited an estate of 5 talents, which he farther increased by 
his own gains; thus, for example, he added to it, according 
to Demosthenes, 2 talents, which the managers of the sym- 
moriee had given him 23 . Isoms 84 furnishes an instance of an 
estate of nearly 4 talents, one of whose clients states that he 
had land in (Enoe worth 50 minas, together with the estate of 
Hagnias amounting to 2 talents 40 minas, to which 10 minas 
must be added for some item that has fallen out of the MSS., 
making altogether 3 talents 40 minas. Stratocles and his 
brother, according to the account of Isoms 85 , received from 
their father a fortune just sufficient for their maintenance, from 
which however they were not able to perform any liturgies; 
Stratocles by the adoption of his daughter obtained a property 
of more than 2| talents, and gained by being in possession of 
this sum for nine years 5£ talents, partly in money, raw pro- 
ducts, and cattle, partly in lands and agricultural implements, 
which, together with the property of his daughter, amounted to 
8 talents. The property of Critobulus is estimated by Xeno- 


u Book iii. ch. 21. 

23 Demosth. de Corona, p. 329, 15. 

24 De Hagn. Hered. p. 294. In 
order to understand this passage I 
must make the following remarks. 
The speaker’s property is stated to be 
about 110 minas less than the property 
of Stratocles. Now the property of 
Stratocles amounted to 330 minas; 
consequently the property of the for- 
mer person must have been 220. 
Somet sing must therefore have fallen 
out, and be restored in Borne such way 


as this: \iopiov iv Olu6rj nturaKto-xt- 
AiW, ooa'u xiXtav. The irpbs dt rov- 
tois which follows shows that two sepa- 
rate sums preceded. As to the rest 
the calculation is quite clear, and 
though Reiske cannot seejhis way 
through it, wo excuse him for the sake 
of his frank confession (p. 295) : 
Verum y falebor enim y ad catculandum et 
omnes omnino artes mathemalicat invita 
Minerva natus sum. 

* a Ibid. p. 292 sqq. 
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phon 26 at 500 minas (8-J- talents) and over: he was considered a 
rich man. Timocrates was possessed of more than 10 talents 27 ; 
Diceeogenes had an annual income of 80 minas 88 , which implies 
a property of about 11 talents, and this was looked upon as 
something considerable. Diodotus, a merchant in moderate 
circumstances, was possessed, according to the statement of 
Lysias 8 ®, of 5 talents of silver, which he paid down to the guar- 
dian appointed for his children ; he had 7$ talents vested in 
bottomry, and 1000 drachmas in the Chersonese, and besides 
bequeathed to his wife 2000 drachmas and 30 Cyzicenic staters; 
to this must be added the furniture of his house, and perhaps 
an estate in the Chersonese, from which his family received 
supplies of corn every year, amounting altogether to 14 talents. 
Demosthenes* father left at his death 14 talents, his mother had 
a dowry of 50 minas, so that the property of the son was esti- 
mated in the registers of the valuation at 15 talents 80 . Under 
it the following articles were comprised; two workshops with 
thirty sword-cutlers and twenty chair- makers, a talent lent out 
at 12 per cent., together valued at 4 talents 50 minas, the yearly 
profit of which was 50 minas; moreover, about 80 minas in 
ivory, iron, and timber, 90 in varnish and brass, a house worth 
30 minas, furniture, cups, gold, clothes, ornaments, belonging to 
his mother, worth 100 minas, 80 minas in ready money, 70 
minas lent out upon bottomry, and 106 minas lent out in other 
ways, altogether about 14 talents: in this enumeration the 
female slaves are not included 8 *. Phsenippus 82 had an estate on 
the borders in Cytheron, of 40 square stadia at the lowest, the 
yearly returns of which were more than 1000 medimni of barley 
and 800 metretee of wine, from which in dear times, when 
barley was at 18 and wine at 12 drachmas, he received 27,600 


86 (Econ. 2, comp, book i. ch. 20. 

87 Demosth. c. Onetor. i. p. 866, 
extr. 

10 Iseous de Dicseog. Hered. p. 110. 

89 In Diogit. p. 894 sqq. I cannot 
see any. sufficient reason why Canter 
and Taylor (p. 902, Reiske) should 
wish to read 2000 drachmas in the 


Chersonese instead of 1000. [The 
former number has however been re- 
ceived by Bekker from a MS., Or. Att 
i. p. 469. — Transl.] 

80 Demosth. o. Aphob. pp. 814, 815. 

31 P. 828, 2. 

88 See the speech against Phsenippus 
p. 1040, and there Reiske. 
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drachmas: if we take only the fourth part as the common price 
(although the orator assumes the third part), he received from it 
regularly an income of 7000 drachmas : besides this he sold 
wood from it every year which produced 40 minas. He had 
therefore an annual income of about 110 minas, whence his 
estate, according to the usual interest of 12 per cent., cannot be 
estimated at less than 15 talents. 

The owner of this amount of property was considered as 
a person of some opulence, as the rate of interest was high and 
the prices of commodities low. At the same time many Athe- 
nians were far wealthier. Onetor, according to Demosthenes 88 , 
was possessed of more than 30 talents ; Ergocles is also said to 
have embezzled the same sum 84 . The property of Isocrates 
cannot have been less, for he had at one time about 100 scho- 
lars, and received from each 10 minas, from Timotheus a talent, 
from Euagoras 20 talents 35 . Conon left at his death about 40 
talents, of which he bequeathed 5000 staters, about 100,000 
drachmas to Minerva and the Delphian Apollo, 10,000 drachmas 
to a relation, 3 talents to his brother, after which 17 talents 
remained for his son Timotheus 36 : perhaps however only the 
ready money is intended, for the family appears to have pos- 
sessed much landed property from early times 37 . Stephanus 
the son of Thallus passed for a man worth more than 50 talents, 
yet he only left behind him 38 1 1 talents, probably because he 
had squandered away much money in the course of an extra- 
vagant life. In the same manner Ischomachus was considered 
in his lifetime to have possessed more than 70 talents 89 , yet 
after his death his two sons received only 2 talents a piece; but 
flatterers and parasites had consumed his substance 40 , so that it 
cannot be wondered that he left at his death less than it was 
thought that he possessed; it is- only a matter of surprise that 
Xenophon 41 should quote this man, if the same person is really 
meant, as an example of economy. The property of the cele- 


33 C. Onetor. p. 867, 1. 

34 Lysias c. Philocr. p. 828. 

3s Lives of the Ten Orators. 

36 Lys. pro Aristopli. bonis, p. 639. 

37 Plutarch. Solon. 15. 


38 Lysias ut sup. p. 648. 

38 Lys. ut sup. p. 647. 

40 Heraclid. ap. A then. xii. p. 537, D. 

41 CEcon. 6 sqq. 
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brated banker Pasion, a naturalized foreigner, was of equal 
magnitude; he possessed about 20 talents in land, including a 
shield manufactory, and slaves which produced a talent a year; 
and in addition to this, 50 talents of money lent out at inter- 
est, of which 1 1 talents were not his own 42 . His houses alone 
yielded a rent of 30 minas a year; the banking-shop produced 
an annual income of 100 minas. His son Apollodorus, who 
inherited the half of his property, not only lived extravagantly, 
but devoted a large part of his property to the public service 43 . 
It appears also from the works of Demosthenes that he was 
involved in many law-suits; which will account for his being 
found to possess no more than 3 talents 44 when he was called 
upon to pay a large fine, although he is said to have received 
more than 40 talents in twenty years. 

Among the wealthy families I should first mention the house 
of Nicias. Nicias the son of Niceratus, the unfortunate general, 
was remarkable for his large possessions, from which he con- 
tributed munificently both to the state and to the worship of 
the gods 45 . This is the person whom Atheneeus calls the richest 
of all the Greeks; his property was so considerable that, 
according to Xenophon, he had 1000 slaves of his own in his 
mines 46 . That this is the individual alluded to by Xenophon 
does not require any proof, for he is evidently speaking of a 
person of the age of Socrates; his property was valued at 100 
talents, consisting chiefly of moveables 47 . His son Niceratus, 
who is called nearly the most distinguished and the wealthiest 
person in Athens 48 , was killed at the time of the thirty tyrants, 
who were tempted by his wealth to put him to death. He 


4 * Demosth. c. Pliorm. pp. 945, 946. 
The words *Ev ovv rois rrevTrjKovra ru- 
’XavTou; occasion in this place a con- 
siderable difficulty, which the com- 
mentators have not thought proper to 
touch upon. According to the sense 
their meaning must be, that together 
with his own 50 talents he had also 
lent out II belonging to other people. 
Heraldus (ii. 5, 13 sqq.) therefore pro- 
poses to read av v ovv : perhaps how- 
ever cv can be retained, in the sense of 


among his own 50 talents, between 
them, as it were intermixed with them. 

43 Demosth. ut sup. p. 956 sqq. 

44 Orat. c. Neoer. p. 1354, 16. 

43 Thucyd. vii. 86. 

46 Athen. vi. p. 272 E, Xenophon 
Memorab. ii. 5, 2, de Vectig. 4, 14, 
Plutarch. Nic. 4, comp, book i. ch. 13. 

47 Lys. pro Aristoph. bonis, p. 648. 

48 Diod. xiv. 5; comp. Xenoph. 
Hell. ii. 3, 18, Lys. c. Poliuch. p. 602, 
Plutarch. Es. Cam. ii. 4. 
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affirmed that he neither left behind him gold nor silver; but 
his son Nicias received 14 talents in land, and other property 4 *. 
I conjecture therefore that Niceratus had previously made some 
secret transfer of his property, and I find a slight confirmation 
of this supposition in the account given by Isocrates 80 of ai 
Nicias, who in the time of the thirty tyrants mortgaged his 
lands, sent his slaves out of the country, and gave his money 
and furniture in trust to a friend. This was probably the son 
of the Nicias who was executed, and it is possible that his 
father may have transferred the property to him previously to 
his voyage from Athens; the Nicias of Pergase, who squandered 
away his substance with flatterers 51 , is probably the same 
person; and Niceratus of Acherdus, notwithstanding the differ- 
ence of the demus, appears to be his son, whom Demos- 
thenes 58 calls a son of Nicias, beloved, childish, and effeminate, 
who was still alive in Olymp. 106, 4 (n.c. 353), and since he 
was able to perform the trierarchy, must have still retained a 
considerable property; with him this celebrated family became 
extinct. 

Still more distinguished both in rank and in wealth Was the 


49 Lys. pro Aristopli. bonis ut sup. 
The date of this oration is Olymp. 98, 
which must be observed in order to 
prevent confusion between the differ- 
ent individuals of this family. 

8J C. Euthyn. 3. 

81 Athen. xii. p. 537 D, -®lian V. H. 
iv. 23. 

89 C. Mid. p. 567, 24, cf. p. 568, 24. 
The same person is probably meant in 
Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 534, 15, c. 
Conon. p. 1266, 26. In this account 
of the family of Nicias, having paid no 
regard to the errors of modern scho- 
lars, I will now touch upon them 
slightly. The confusion which St. 
Croix (Mdm. de l’Acad. des Inscrip- 
tions, t. xlviii. pp. 165, 172) has made, 
is the most singular, as he refers the 
passages of Xenophon and A then® us 
concerning Nioias the general, who 
was execrated in Sicily, to his grandson 


Nicias, and asserts of the other that he 
died childless, referring to Demosthenes 
against Meidias, where his great grand- 
son Niceratus is said to have died with- 
out children. Markland (ad Lys. pro 
Aristoph. bonis) supposes that the 
childless Niceratus was the Niceratus 
who was executed in Olymp. 94, 1, and 
by that means involves himself in in- 
extricable difficulties, from which he 
wishes to relieve himself by an absurd 
emendation : the truth however is that 
the one was the grandfather of the 
other. The elder died in Olymp. 94, 
1, the younger was living at the time 
of the suit against Meidias. That the 
former had a son may be also seen 
from Lys. c. Poliuch. p. 604. Spalding 
also (ad Mid.) and Beiske (Ind. His- 
tor. ad Demosth.) have confounded 
these two persons. 
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family of Hipponicus and Callias, which derived its origin from 
Triptolemus, and had the hereditary dignity of torch-bearer 
($a$oO;£os) in the Eleusinian mysteries 53 . The first of this 
family whom we hear of was the Hipponicus, who is said to 
have bought much land with borrowed money a short time 
before the changes introduced by Solon in the 46th Olympiad 
(b.c. 594) 54 . It should be observed, however, that as a charge 
of having obtained his wealth unjustly is implied in this state- 
ment, it may have originated in the envy of his countrymen. 
Phsenippus, the father of the first Callias, was probably his 
brother; this Callias had large possessions, and he bought the 
property of Pisistratus as often as he was driven out 55 , expended 
much money in keeping horses, was conqueror in the Olympic 
games, gave great dowries to his daughters, and permitted all 
three the liberty of choosing among the Athenians whatever 
husbands they wished. His son Hipponicus the second, sur- 
named Ammon, is said to have been made still richer than his 
father by the treasures of a Persian general which Diomnestus 
of Eretria had acquired on the first irruption of the Persians 
into Greece (Olymp. 72, 3, b.c. 490), and which upon the 
second invasion he gave in custody to Hipponicus; and the 
latter, as all the captive Eretrians were sent to Asia, was unable 
to return them 56 ; a story, which is deserving of credit, since 
even the name of the Eretrian is mentioned. Callias the 
second, the torch-bearer, called Laccoplutus from his great 
riches, was the son of this Hipponicus; he was held to be the 
richest of the Athenians 87 , and his property was valued at 200 
talents 58 ; he was appointed ambassador to the Persian court, 
and subsequently paid a fine of 50 talents to the state 59 . He 


53 Xenoph. Hell. vi. 3, 2, Andoc. de 
Myst. p. 57 sqq. and elsewhere in the 
account of Callias the second. 

84 Plut. Solon. 15. 

88 Herod, vi. 121. 

33 Heraclid. Pont. ap. Athen. xii. p. 
636 F. 

37 Plut. Aristid. 25. 

*•* Lys. pro Aristoph. bonis, p. 649 
sqq. 


56 See book iii. ch. 12. The author 
mentions in the Addenda that “ since 
Callias the second, the torch-bearer^ 
gained such fame by the conclusion of 
the peace of Cimon, that the Athe- 
nians are said to have erected at that 
time an altar to Peace (Plutarch. Ci- 
mon. 13), one might be inclined to 
question the reality of the fines to 
which he is said to have been con- 
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is said to have obtained his cognomen from an occurrence 
which took place at the battle of Marathon, at which there can 
be no doubt that he was present: the story is, that a Persian 
pointed out to him a treasure buried in the earth, that he killed 
the communicator of the secret, and carried away the money; 
it is however more probable that this fable arose from his cog- 
nomen, and from the account handed down concerning his 
father, especially as the story is differently narrated, and the 
battle of Salamis substituted for that of Marathon 60 . His large 
possessions passed into the hands of his son Hipponicus the 
third, whose wife afterwards married Pericles; in family and 
riches this one too is ranked among the first of the Greeks 61 . 
According to Xenophon he had 600 slaves in the mines, and he 
is even said to have applied for and obtained permission from 
the state to build a house upon the Acropolis, in which to 
deposit his treasures, as they w r ere not sufficiently secure at his 
own residence; a circumstance which appears afterwards to 
have vexed him when he was reminded of it by his friends 02 . 
His daughter, who married Alcibiades, received a dowry of 10 
talents, which was the first instance of so large a sum having 
been given by a Grecian; 10 others were to be added when 
she had a son 63 . Hipponicus was killed in the battle of Delium 
(Olymp. 89, b.c. 424), where he was general: and Callias the 
third, the torch-bearer, succeeded him, who must have inherited 
his father’s property when a youth; he was celebrated for his 
riches and liberality. Sophists, flatterers, and courtesans, 
helped to consume his substance. When he filled the office 
of general (Olymp. 96, 4, b.c. 393), he probably spent his own 


demned. Pausanias (I, 8, 3) on the 
other hand, influenced by the latter 
circumstance, appears even to question 
the merits of Callias as merely relying 
upon popular report ; the Athenians 
indeed recognised them by the erec- 
tion of a metal statue to his memory, 
which, however, as well as the statues 
of Lycurgus, of Demosthenes, and of 
the goddess of Peace, together with 
which it stood, were unquestionably 


not erected till later times, and for 
that reason cannot afford any decisive 
testimony in his favour. ,, 

80 The passages are Plut. Aristid. 5, 
Schol. Aristoph.Nub. 85, Ilesych.Suid. 
and Photius in v. \ukk6tt\ovtof. 

81 Andoc. de M)8t. p. 64, Isocr. 
ircpt tov £evy *3, Plut. Alcib. 8. 

6i Herachd. ut sup. m 

83 Plut. Alcib. ut sup. Andoc. c. 
Alcib. p. 117. 


2 i 2 
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private fortune instead of increasing it: the duties of the 
Spartan proxenia may also have been performed by him in an 
expensive manner. About the 98th Olympiad (b.c. 388) his 
property did not amount to 2 talents ; and at an advanced age, 
after having gone as ambassador to Sparta so late as in Olymp. 
102, 2 (b.c. 371)5 he died in indigence® 4 . His son, Hipponicus 
the fourth, cannot therefore have inherited much from his 
father. Whether Callias, the son of Calliades, who gave Zeno 
100 minas for instructing him 85 , and, as is evident from this fact, 
was a man of considerable wealth, belonged to this family, 
cannot be determined; but the rich Callias of inferior descent, 
who obtained his property by mining, and who paid for Cimon 
the great fine imposed on Miltiades 68 , was unconnected with 
this house. 

The property of Alcibiades, who was doubly related to the 
noble Callias, was very considerable. His family estate only 
indeed amounted to 300 plethra of land, although Cleinias his 
ancestor, doubtless his great-grandfather, is mentioned among 
those who made a dishonest use of the seisachtheia of Solon, 
for the purpose of increasing their property 67 ; and the orna- 
ments of his mother Deinomache are estimated by Socrates, as 
mentioned in Plato (or whoever was the author of the first Al- 
cibiades), at only 50 minas. There cannot however be any 
doubt that he had much other property, for his father Cleinias 


84 Concerning the reduced circum- 
stances of this Callias, see Heraclid.ut 
sup. Lysias ut sup. (in Olymp. 96) 
iElian. Var. Hist. iv. 16, 23; and com- 
pare Perizonius upon the latter passage. 
Concerning him as general, ambassa- 
dor, daduchus, and Spartan proxenus, 
see Xenoph. Hell. iv. 6, 13, v. 4, 22, 
vi. 3, 2 sqq, and in order to obtain the 
date of the event mentioned in the 
last passage, Diod. xv. 51, and the com- 
mentators. The jest of Iphicrates in 
Aristot. Rhet. iii. 2, refers to the po- 
verty of this vain and noble torch- 
beaaer. He is well known from Plato. 
Many have written upon this family, 
particularly Perizon. ad /Elian. V. H. 


xiv. 16, Larcher ad Herod, vi. 121, 
Kvister ad Aristoph. Av. 284, and the 
writers quoted by Fischer ad Plat. 
Apol. 4. I have only here wished to 
adduce what relates to their wealth, 
and to the distinction between the 
different individuals. 

85 Plat. Alcib. i. p. 119 A, and there 
Buttmann. 

68 Plut. Cim. 4, Nepos Cim. 1. 

67 Plat. Alcib. i. p. 123 C, Plut. Sol. 
15. With regard to the double rela- 
tionship, Alcibiades’ mother was of 
the family of Hipponicus (Dem. adv. 
Mid. p. 561, 20 ; comp. Spalding, p. 74 
sqq.), and he himself married the sis- 
ter of Callias. 
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had a trireme of his own in the Persian war* which he manned 
at his private cost: and his gains could not have been trifling 
during the four or five years that he was general, as the different 
states willingly gave him twice as much as they gave to others: 
his property was estimated at more than 100 talents, and if we 
find that he left behind him less than he had received from his 
guardians 68 , this fact can only be explained by his profligacy and 
extravagance, and the extraordinary reverses of his life. 

Upon the whole, the office of general and places connected 
with the administration of public money enriched the persons 
who filled them. Themistocles was not possessed of 3 talents 
before he entered upon the management of public affairs, and he 
had no scruples about taking money when any favourable occa- 
sion offered. Thus he received 30 talents from the Euboeans 
for an object of great utility, of which he embezzled 25, having 
attained his purpose with only 5 69 ; when he fled to Asia, he 
saved part of his property by the assistance of some friends, 
and yet what accrued to the state, according to Theopompus, 
amounted to 100 talents, according to others to still more, and 
according to Theophrastus to 80 7 °. Cleon the leather-seller 
was so deeply involved in debt, that nothing that he had was 
unmortgaged, before he became a demagogue; his well-known 
rapacity gained him 50, or, according to another reading, 100 
talents 71 . The account is unquestionably exaggerated which 
Dinarchus 78 gives of Demosthenes having by Persian and other 
bribes gradually obtained 150 talents, although he was not pos- 
sessed of any landed property, and was not even able to pay 
the fine, when judgment was passed against him in the case of 
Harpalus. Of others who lived in the same age the last I shall 
mention is Diphilus, whose confiscated property produced 160 
talents 78 . Common report ascribed to Epicrates, as Lycurgus 
mentioned, a property of 600 talents 74 . 


68 Lys de Aristoph. bonis, p. 654. 

69 Herod, viii. 4, 5. 

7° Plut. Themist. 25, jElian. Var. 
Hist* x. 17. 

71 JElian.ut sup. and there Perizon. 
7 * Adv. Demostli. pp. 50, 51. 


73 Lives of the Ten Orators in the Life 
of Lycurgus. Comp, above, book i. 
ch. 7, and my Dissertation upon the 
Silver-mines of Laurium. 

74 Harpocrat. and Suidas in v. ’Etti- 
Kpdrrjs. 
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Although these data are not sufficient to express the national 
wealth in a determinate number, yet they justify us generally 
in asserting that it was not inconsiderable, as compared with 
the actual circumstances of Greece. Demosthenes 75 , in refe- 
rence to this very point, states that the resources of Athens 
were nearly equal to those of all the other states. It ap- 
pears that in the better times property was divided into 
nearly equal portions; that is to say, most persons had only as 
much as they used: no one was so poor that he disgraced the 
state by begging 75 : the rich however shared their property with 
the poor in order to obtain popularity, as was the case with 
Cimon; and when we are told that the people was poor 
( irevrjs *) 77 , this statement refers to the more recent times; nor, 
according to the Grecian idiom, does it mean that the majority 
of the nation were wholly destitute of property. The land also 
appears to have been much divided; even wealthy citizens, 
such as Alcibiades or Aristophanes 78 , did not possess more 
than 30 plethra, or thereabouts. In the age of Demosthenes 
we meet for the first time with complaints that individuals got 
possession of too many, or very extensive estates 79 ; of which 
Phaenippus and Pasion the banker are instances. At the return 
of the people after the overthrow of the thirty tyrants, there 
were not more than 5000 citizens who did not possess any 
land 80 , and some of these probably had other property. 

In later times, although it appears that many of the citizens 
fell into great poverty, and that a few only rose to opulence, 
the wealth of individuals never reached such a height as in the 
Macedonian kingdoms, and in the Roman state; whence 
Cicero 81 declares that 50 talents was a great sum of money, 
particularly at Athens in the age of Alexander. When Anti- 
pater in Olymp. 114, 2 (b.c, 323) deprived all Athenians of the 
full rights of citizenship who did not possess 2000 drachmas. 


74 De Symmor. p. 186, 2, cf. adv. 
Androt. p. 017, 12, Thucyd. i. 80, ii. 
40. 

78 Isocrat. Areopag. 38. 

57 Xenoph. de Vectig. and de Rep. 
Ath. 


78 Mentioned by Lysias. See book 
i.ch. 11. 

79 Book i. ch. 12. 

80 Dionys. Hal. Lys. p. 92, 44, ed. 
Sylb. 

81 Tusc. v. 32. 
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112,000 persons 88 are said to have been thus excluded; conse- 
quently not more than about 9000 can have been possessed of 
that sum; in the time of Cassander 10 minas were sufficient 
qualification for the full rights of a citizen 83 : these rates are so 
low, that it might seem preferable not to consider them as esti- 
mates of the whole property, but as fixed parts of it with refer- 
ence to the imposition of taxes, which was the nature of the 
valuations of Solon and Nausinicus; but this again is impossible, 
as in that case too large an amount of property would have 
been requisite to entitle the possessor to the rights of citizen- 
ship; we must therefore consider those rates as real valuations 
of property, and suppose that Athens had greatly declined in 
wealth. For the earlier times it would be important to know 
how much property qualified a citizen for admission among the 
5000 hoplitae during the government of the Four Hundred; but 
we only know in general that bodily strength and opulence were 
requisite 84 . 


Chapter IV. 

Approximate Determination of the National Wealth of Attica . 

Concerning the total amount of the national wealth of Attica, 
Polybius 85 gives an apparently most satisfactory statement. 
Phylarchus had related that Cleomenes before the battle of Sel- 
lasia collected 6000 talents from the plunder of Megalopolis : 
this sum, which, according to Polybius, would have enabled the 
king of Sparta to exceed even Ptolemy in civil and military 
expenses, our historian will not allow to be correct ; at that 
period, he maintains, when the Peloponnese was completely 
exhausted, as much unquestionably could not have been levied 
out of it, as in his own, when the country was in a flourishing 
condition, and yet that at the actual time they could not, 
excluding the inhabitants, and counting in all kinds of furniture 
and implements, make up 6000 talents : “ For what historian,” 


** Book i. ch. 7 . j 04 Tlmcyd viii. 65, conf. 97. 

88 Diod. xviii 74. 1 85 G2 > «>nf- 63 - 
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he proceeds to say, u has not related of the Athenians, that, at 
the time when in conjunction with Thebes they entered upon 
the war against the Lacedeemonians, they sent out 10,000 
soldiers, and manned 100 triremes; that having then deter- 
mined to pay the war taxes from property (a7ro rrj ? ovaias), 
they valued the whole country of Attica, and the houses, and all 
other property as well ; and nevertheless the whole valuation of 
the property (to avfi irav t r)s a£las) wanted 250 of 6000 

talents.” 

How Ste. Croix 80 could imagine that Olymp. 103, 2 (b.c. 
367) is here meant, I am at a loss to conceive ; for Polybius 
points with sufficient clearness to the reqent valuation made in 
the archonship of Nausinicus, Olymp. 100, 3 (b.c. 378). In 
this year the Athenians entered into an alliance with Thebes, 
after the attempt of Sphodrias the Spartan upon the Piraeus 
had miscarried, fortified this harbour, built new ships, and 
assisted the Thebans to the utmost of their means : Demophon 
was sent to their assistance with 5000 hoplitee and 500 
cavalry; and, according to the statement of Diodorus (who, 
pursuant to his usual custom, does not mention it till the 
following year, and always exaggerates the numbers), they 
agreed to send out 20,000 hoplitee, 500 cavalry, and 200 ships, 
under the command of Timotheus, Chabrias, and Callistratus : 
the first consequence was the cession of the citadel Cadmea to 
the Thebans 87 . 

A more exact statement upon our subject hardly appears 
desirable. Polybius, the most accurate and judicious of writers, 
furnishes us with a determination of the national wealth for a 
particular period, and this according to the valuation, and con- 
sequently upon the authority of public documents, which one 
at least of his predecessors, who drew from the fountain-head, 


88 Reeherches sur la Population 
d'Attique, Mem. de l’Acaddmie, t. 48, 
p. 148. The same writer also relies 
for the valuation of 6000 talents upon 
Anaximenes; a gross error, the origin 
of which was that the article ort 
i£ciKi(Tx^ ia * n Suidas and Photius 


transcribed from Harpocration is in- 
serted after the article 6 KarcaOt v vopos, 
and appears to be united with it. Kus- 
ter had separated them. 

87 Xenoph. Hell. v. 4, 34 sqq. Diod. 
xv. 25 — 20. 
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must have inspected. Nor can there exist any doubt that he 
means every sort of property; for he calls it the valuation not 
only of the lands of all Attica (%copa$) and the houses, but of 
thel other property also (ttjs Xoltttjs ovalas). Moreover, it 
nearly coincides with the statement of Demosthenes, who 
reckons the valuation of the country (rL/Mrjfia ttjs ^copas) at 
6000 talents 88 , as also Philochorus in the tenth book upon 
Attica 88 . Harpocration 80 remarks, that the word valuation 
(TLfirjfjba) signifies capital; it is therefore impossible that the 
annual revenue can be meant, even if we did not know that it 
never amounted to so high a sum 81 . 

But however weighty the character of Polybius, and how- 
ever specious the agreement of the other authors, I yet hope to 
bring forward such powerful arguments as will convict this 
excellent historian of error, by showing, in the first place, that 
5750 talents are, as may be collected from other circumstances, 
too small a part of the national wealth of Attica to admit of our 
Supposing that it was only a valuation which was accidentally too 
low, from the citizens having concealed much of their property? 
and, secondly, I hope in the course of my investigation to point 
out how Polybius fell into this error, and how the other pas- 
sages, as well as the statement which he misunderstood, are to 
be taken. 

Property, according to the language of the Athenian law, 
was divided into two classes, visible and invisible (ovala <f>av€pa 
and a<f>avrj<i). The latter of these classes included money, furni- 
ture, slaves, &c. 88 The former included houses and lands; the 
mines could not have been comprised under it, because no pro- 
perty-tax or liturgy was paid from them, being held on herit- 
able leases from the state. The corn-land alone amounted to 


88 De Symmor. p. 183, 5, p. 186, 18, 
in Olymp. 106, 3 (b.c. 354). 

89 Harpocrat. ut sup. In the manu- 
script of Demosthenes, which Harpo- 
cration used, it was incorrectly written 
8000 talents. 

90 Inv. Tt firjfia. 

91 And yet Meursius (F. A. p. 51), 
Petit (Leg. Att. iii. 2 , 33), Salmasius 


(Mod. Usur. i. p. 28), and even Wink- 
elmann, whom Heyne has corrected in 
his Antiquarisehe Aufsatze, i. p. 205, 
have thought that the annual revenue 
was here meant. 

9 * Harpocrat. ’A <f>avrjs ova- la Kai <f>a- 
vepd : d(fiavf)S pev 17 ev xPVP a(ri Kal 
paai Ka\ (TKevep-i, (fravepa de rj eyyeios. 
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more than 900,000 plethra; and as a plethron cannot at the 
lowest be estimated at less than 50 drachmas 93 , the value of this 
one item was more than 7500 talents. If from this sum we 
deduct 500 talents for the property of the state, the taxable 
corn-land alone exceeded by about 1250 talents the amount 
given by Polybius; and as the land which grew corn did not 
compose much more than the third part of the area of Attica, 
we may safely add 2000 talents for the rest of the country, as 
far as it was in the possession of private individuals or of tax- 
able corporations, inclusive of the demi; so that the landed 
property, taken at the lowest estimate, amounted to 9000 talents. 
Moreover, Athens had 10,000 houses, besides the buildings in 
the farms, in the villages and country towns 94 . If each house 
is reckoned on an average at 10 minas, which cannot according 
to their ascertained value be an over-estimate, the sum we 
obtain exceeds 1600 talents; to which 400 talents may be fairly 
added for the buildings out of Athens; so that the immoveable 
property alone amounts to nearly twice Polybius’s statement. 
To ‘the value of the immoveable property may next be added 
that of the slaves, who may be taken at 360,000; and if we 
assume the value of each at only a mina 95 , we obtain the sum 
of 6000 talents. The value of the horses must also have been 
considerable, as there was a body of cavalry which consisted of 
1200 men, and an equal number of servants; and if we then 
take into account the passion of the young men for horses, and 
the expenses which many persons incurred for these animals, 
that they might exhibit them at the sacred spectacles (as, for 
example, Alcibiades, who sent seven chariots at one time to the 
Olympic games 9 ®), together with the number required for agri- 
cultural purposes, our estimate rather errs on the side of defi- 
ciency if we assume 3000 horses, and each upon an average at 
5 minas 97 , which gives the sum of 250 talents. To these we 
will add only 1000 yokes of mules, at 6 minas, together making 
100 talents: and will estimate all the cattle, sheep, goats, and 


93 See book i. ch. 15 and 11. 

94 Book i. ch. 12. 

95 Comp, book i. ch. 7 and 13. 


9 ® Thuc. vi. 15, 16. 
97 Book i. ch. 14. 
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pigs, at no more than 250 talents. Again, the money accumu- 
lated and lent out at interest could not have been inconsider- 
able in amount, if a banker like Pasion had 50 talents of his 
own placed out at interest, and if Lycurgus had 650 talents 
entrusted to him in his own house 98 . Then how great was the 
value of the materials vested without interest in implements of 
gold, silver, and brass, and worked up in commodities of various 
kinds? Even in the time of the poet Aristophanes the use of 
silver in articles of furniture was common, and it gradually 
increased to such a point, that in order to lower the prices of 
such vessels, when the means of the purchasers had been 
diminished, the silver was reduced to an excessive thinness; 
whence a comic poet speaks of vessels which weighed 4 or 2 
drachmas, or even as little as 10 oboli". Every other descrip- 
tion of household furniture (^7rt7rXa, <ncev7 ) ), even clothes and 
women’s ornaments, were estimated at the valuation, as may be 
seen from the valuation of the property of Demosthenes; and 
this item must have amounted to a considerable sum, for they 
not only had conveniences for lodging, eating, and sleeping, but 
in the houses of the wealthy they had also establishments for 
various kinds of trades, as for weaving, baking, &c. 100 Demos- 
thenes’ father left at his death 100 minas in furniture, cups, 
gold, clothes, and his wife’s ornaments, which, when the esti- 
mate of the son’s property was made, were included in the 
register of taxes. The furniture of another person was worth 
more than 20 minas. The furniture of Aristophanes, which 
was forfeited to the state, was sold for more than 1000 
drachmas, perhaps at less than the half of its value. Gold and 
clothes in the dowry of persons of a middling rank were esti- 
mated at 10 minas 101 . Alcibiades’ mother had jewels worth 50 
minas. But without enumerating every trifle, and passing over 
many statements of the orators, I shall mention only the ships, 
the value of which cannot have been inconsiderable* 

All these different items being added together, the national 


98 Book iii. ch. 19. 

99 Athen. vL p. 229, F, sqq. 

100 Conf. Xenoph. CEcon. 9, 6. 


101 Demosth. c. Nicostrat. p. 1251, 
16, Lys. pro Aristoph. bonis, p. 035, 
Demostli. c. Spud. p. 1030, 10. 
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property, as it was estimated in the valuation, cannot be taken 
at less than 20,000 talents, in which the monied capital, and all 
moveables, with the exception of slaves and cattle, have evi- 
dently been estimated at an extremely low rate at 2400 talents. 
In every instance indeed I should make a higher estimate, but I 
have thought it better in each successive case to take the lowest 
which could be thought possible, in order to show that Polybius 
had deceived himself* whatever hypothesis be adopted. 

Gillies 108 , who likewise was dissatisfied with the common 
acceptation of this statement of Polybius, thought that the 
landed estates only were comprised in the 5750 talents, all other 
property having been so concealed, that an estimate of it was 
impossible; but this directly contradicts the words of Polybius: 
and even if we suppose that many persons concealed a portion 
of their property, yet on the whole its amount cannot have been 
considerable; for by reason of their law-suits and inheritances 
the inhabitants could not have ventured to return a smaller sum 
than they possessed; many too, in order to appear of conse- 
quence, returned even more than they were actually worth; and, 
generally speaking, the valuation, as the instance of Demos- 
thenes shows, was accurately made. Least of all can I accede 
to the idea of the writer just mentioned, that the national 
wealth of Attica was about 12,000 talents. The number stated 
by Polybius is too small even for the landed property alone, as 
this might be fairly estimated at 12,000 talents. 

In short, Polybius states the valuation (rlfirjfia) of Attica 
with perfect correctness at 5750 talents; but it is the valuation, 
not the value, of the whole property: he only knew how much 
the valuation of the whole property amounted to; but not 
being aware of the principles upon which it had been obtained, 
he erroneously supposed that it was the value of the whole pro- 
perty. For the valuation taken during the archonship of Nau- 
sinicus was, as will be shown, of a certain and fixed portion of 
the property, which was considered as subject to taxation. This 
portion varied in the different classes ; in the first class a fifth 


,0i Considerations upon the History, Manners, and Character of the Greeks, 
p. 24. 
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part was taxable, in the inferior classes a smaller part: very 
inconsiderable properties were doubtless not admitted into the 
valuation at all 108 . Consequently the national wealth was far 
more than five times the valuation, and exclusively of the public 
property, which was tax-free, may be estimated at 30,000 or 
40,000 talents: the annual incomes obtained from this amount 
of capital were at the least double what an equal sum would 
produce at the present time, and consequently every tax was at 
the most only half as large as it appears; or rather even smaller 
still, for the owner of a moderate property of 5 or 6 talents 
could hardly have consumed the returns from it upon his main- 
tenance, without very expensive habits. 

To the view which I have here taken, nothing can be 
objected but a passage of Aristophanes, which has never yet 
been applied to this subject, in the Ecclesiazusoe 1 ° 4 , which was 
produced in Olymp. 96, 4 (b.c. 393). Euripides, probably the 
tragic poet (but not the celebrated one, for he was dead at this 
time), had, shortly before the representation of this play, pro- 
posed to raise a property-tax of a fortieth, which was to produce 
500 talents. This proposal at first gained him great popularity; 
but afterwards, upon the rejection of the measure, the cry of 
the people was turned against him. Why it did not succeed 
we are not informed ; either the taxed were not able to pay, 
Athens not having as yet recovered from the Peloponnesian 
war, or he had made the rate too high ; in which respect, how- 
ever, the error cannot have been very great, for experience 
must have already taught them what amount of property could 
in a general way be reckoned upon as available: the former 
supposition is, therefore, the most probable of the two. He 
had evidently estimated the taxable capital at 20,000 talents ; 
but that the taxable capital is in this case identical with the 
whole property cannot be proved ; it may have only been the 
fixed or taxable portion of it, and this may have been estimated 
differently from the valuation in the archonship of Nausinicus; 


103 Comp, book iv. oh. 9, near the 
end. 

i0 * Vs. 818 sqq. An income-tax 


cannot be meant, as Spanheim de U. 
et P. N., vol. ii. p. 551, and Burmann 
de Vect. P. R.V. supposed. 
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for example, as in the valuation of Solon, which was so arranged, 
that of the first class the whole property was returned, of the 
second of the third a regulation according to which, with 
about 35,000 talents of property, it would be easy to arrive at 
a valuation nearly amounting to 20,000 talents. But it is time 
to explain with greater accuracy the system of the Athenian 
valuation. 


Chapter V. 

The Valuation of Property in Attica . Early Constitution , with 
reference to the Financial Administration . Valuation of 
Solon , and the alterations in it up to the Archonship of 
Nausinicus (b.c. 378). 

The regulations with regard to the Athenian taxes, before the 
time of Solon, cannot be accurately ascertained. I consider it 
as certain, that before the changes introduced by this lawgiver 
all the four tribes had not a share in the governing power: the 
hopletes were the ruling aristocracy; under them were the 
cultivators (reXiovres), the goatherds (alyi/copeis), and the 
manual labourers (apydSeisY 0 *; the hopletes being the supreme 
and dominant class, the cultivators paid them the sixth part of 
the produce 10 ®, the same -portion which in India the king 
formerly received ; and these latter were, like the penestee or 
the clients, bondsmen or thetes in the original sense 107 , without 
any property in land, which belonged solely to the hopletes. 
The latter bore arms, when they served in war, and took their 
attendants into the field, like the Thessalian knights ; for the 


105 Upon these classes see my Pre- 
face to the Catalogue of the Lectures 
of the University of Berlin, Summer, 
1812 (reprinted in the Museum Criti- 
cum, vol. ii. p. 608). I do not find 
myself induced to alter what I have 
there said, since Hullmann (Anfange 
der Griechischen Geschichte, p. 239 
sqq.) has treated this subject. Nor 
pan I, by any means, accede to Hem- 
sterhuis's singular explanation of 


TeXtovref, Proceres , Splendidi. Names 
of this kind were not given to distin- 
guish from ' , 07t'\t]t€S, ’Apyadfis, AlytKo- 
p€ts, which all contain something defi- 
nite and separate, no more than ol 
Travel? was anywhere the name of a 
tribe fixed by the state. 

100 Plut. Sol. 13. 

17 These are correctly placed toge- 
ther by Dionysius Archaeol., ii. p. 84, 
ed. Sylb. 
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maintenance of the state in time of peace little or nothing was 
necessary, and the wars were too inconsiderable to require an 
artificial structure of finance. The temples and priests were 
supported from the sacred estates, tithes, and sacrifices; and 
the administrators of justice were remunerated by gifts or fees 
(yipa) upon each separate decision. The constitution of Solon 
first, as it appears, wholly abolished bondage, which must not, 
however, be confounded with slavery: his laws gave to all 
freemen, that is, to all the four tribes, a share in the govern- 
ment, apportioning their rights however according to the valua- 
tion (t Ifirjjxa, census ) ; by which means the form of government 
was brought near a democracy, without actually being one. 
For Solon, according to the manner in which he instituted the 
Areopagus, placed a half- aristocrati cal counterpoise in the 
opposite scale; and also by allowing the fourth class the 
right of voting in the assembly, and a share in the jurisdiction, 
but not permitting them to fill any office of government, he 
gave an influence to the upper and wealthier classes, by means 
of which the constitution was made to resemble a timocracy, or 
an oligarchy founded upon property. However, without wish- 
ing to develope the whole system of Solon’s institution of classes, 
we shall inquire into its nature in reference to the valuation 
and the public services. 

Solon made four classes (n^fiara, reXrj ) 108 , a number 
afterwards adopted by Plato in his work on Laws 109 ; the 
methods, according to which they fixed them, were however 
very different. The first class was the pentacosiomedimni ; 
that is to say, those who received 500 measures, either dry or 
liquid, from their lands, medimni of dry, and metretee of liquid 
measure. For the second class he took those who received 300 
measures, and could afford to keep a horse, viz., a war-horse 
(&nro* TroXe/uo-Tijpios), to which was added another for a 
servant, and they must also necessarily have required a yoke of 
animals: this class was called knights (iirn rrj?, hnrdSa TeXovvres). 


i°s The latter expression is used by j and by others ; the former is very 
Harpocration and Suidas in v. irrrrcis, common. 

' 109 v. p. 744, c. vi. p. 765, E. 
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The third class are the zeugitae (fet/y mu), and their valuation 
is called the valuation of tlie zeugitae {^evyiauov reXelv ) ; by 
which, however, is not to be understood a particular tax upon 
battle used in ploughing, as might be supposed from the account 
given by Pollux. Their name is derived from keeping a yoke 
(feuytx?), whether of common mules, or of working-horses or 
oxen. Their income is stated in general at 200 measures of 
dry and liquid measure. The last class is the thetes, whose 
valuation was less than that of the zeugitae 110 . “The pentaco- 
siomedimni,” says Pollux, “expended upon the public weal 
( avr\\i<TKov is to SrjfAocrtov) 1 talent, the second 30 minas, the 
third 10 minas, and the thetes nothing 111 .” 

Thus far we have followed the most authentic accordant 
statements. Some grammarians, however, only mention three 
classes (rdget 9 ), and entirely omit the zeugitse 118 , which is evi- 
dently erroneous, as well as the statement of Aristotle 118 , or of 
some grammarian or copyist who has interpolated the words in 
his text, which makes the knights the third, and the zeugitee 
the second class, in direct opposition to the testimonies of all 


110 Plufc. Sol. 18, where, in speaking 
of the third class, he is made, by an 
error of the transcriber, to say, 01s 
fi€Tpov rjv avvaficfiorepbiu TpiaKovlav 
instead of 8ta*coonW, as Henry Stephens 
has rightly corrected from Pollux : 
<rvvapL<poT(pa>u means both dry and 
liquid measure ; as, for example, Lex. 
Seg, p. 298, in nfvraKotnopedipvoi : 
irtvraK6cna ptrpa avvap(f>o) £r)pa Kcii 
vypa. Plutarch gives the right num- 
ber in the Comparison of Aristides and 
Cato, cap. 1, with the remark, that the 
means of individuals were at that time 
Still moderate. Also see Pollux vii. 
129, 130. Suid. in tWds and imreis, 
Photius in Innas, where in the first 
article Irmtls and Irmas are absurdly 
stated to be different classes, Argum. 
Aristoph. Equit., Schol. Plat. Ruhnk. 
p. 184, Etym. in 6-qrtia, Nicephorus 
Gregor, ad Synes., Zonaras in v. « 
TLprjparmv, Harpocrat. in Irnrhs, who 


all give the same order, the latter re- 
ferring to Aristotle’s State of Athens, 
also Schol. Thucyd. iii. 16; Hesy chius 
(in v. Irmas) is mutilated : also, see 
Lex. Seg. pp. 260, 261, 267, 269, and 
concerning £ evyicriov Pollux viii. 130, 
132 ; Suid. Phot. Etym. Lex. Seg. pp. 
260, 261; and Hesychius. In several 
of these passages it is falsely written 
gevyqcnov. That £ cvyos generally 
means a yoke of mules, we learn from 
the orators, e. g. Isseus de Dicseog. 
Hered. p. 116, de Philoctem. Hered. 
p. 140. The Etymologist and Photius 
in v. £fvyos, and Lex. Seg. p. 260, 
when combined, refer this expression 
to all the three kinds of animals. 

111 Pollux is followed by Schol. 
Plat. ed. Ruhnk. p. 184. 

118 Etym. and Photius in v. fcvylaiov, 
Schol. Aristoph. Equit. 624. 

118 Polit. ii. 10. 
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ancient writers 114 , who invariably mention the knights after the 
pentacosiomedimni, and above all to the law which will be 
presently quoted. Nor can any argument be drawn from a fact 
recorded in an inscription upon the Acropolis 1 i5 , that Anthemion, 
the son of Diphilus, of the class of thetes ( Butikov t£\os), was 
immediately raised to the class of knights ; for a person might 
easily become on a sudden so rich by inheritance, as to be 
transferred from the lowest into the second class. Suidas, 
indeed, ascribes 400 measures to the knights, which appears to 
be an error of the transcriber, rather than of the author; for 
the scholiasts of Aristophanes and Demosthenes 116 , who repeat 
the text of £uidas, only differ from him in giving the correct 
number, viz., 300 instead of 400 ; therefore Reiske deserves no 
attention when, by an alteration of the common reading, he 
wishes to make Plutarch say, in the life of Solon, that the 
knights had 400 and the zeugitee 300 measures. Synesius 117 
even calls the second class triacosiomedimni, instead of the 
usual name of knights. 

Nevertheless I venture to reject the statement preserved by 
all writers, that the number of measures for the zeugitse was 
200, not however because it is incredible that all were thetes 
who had less than 200 measures : a stronger argument against 
the correctness of the statement than the last would he, that the 
difference between the 200 measures of the zeugitee and the 
300 of the knights, is too small in comparison with that between 
the knights and the pentacosiomedimni ; but my reason for 
rejecting it is, that a law preserved in Demosthenes 118 leads to a 
different conclusion. This law fixes the allowance which any 
person of the three upper classes was to make to an heiress in 
the lowest class, if, being her nearest relation, he did not choose 
to marry her. The pentacosiomedimnus was to give her 500 
drachmas, and the knight 300; thus both were to give the 
same number of drachmas as they received measures : the 


1,4 For example, Thuc. iii. 10. 

118 Pollux viii. 131. 

118 Schol. Aristoph. Equit. 624. 
Schol. Demosth. vol. ii. p. 65, ed. 
Reiske. 


117 De Insomn. p. 146, B. 

118 Demosth. c. Macart. p. 1067 sqq. 
comp. Harpocration in v. $r t r (s and 
briducos, Diod. xii. 18. 
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zeUgites, however, was to give only 150 drachmas. I am 
persuaded, therefore, that the property of the zeugitee only sup- 
posed an income of 150 measures : whoever had less than 150 
measures belonged to the thetes : whoever had between 150 
and 300 to the zeugitse ; from 300 to 500 to the knights ; and 
from 500 and upwards to the pentacosiomedimni. 

Modern writers relate with great complacency the amount 
of taxes which, according to the statement of Pollux, these 
classes paid to the state, without being aware of the absurdity 
involved in it 11 ®. The question is, what notion shall we form 
of these imposts of a talent, of 30 minas, and 10 minas ? Are 
we to suppose that they were a regular tax which was paid into 
the public treasury ? If so, the annual revenue of Athens 
would necessarily have been very large, whereas it at no time 
amounted to more than 2000 talents ; unless we assume with 
Salmasius that Athens had a yearly revenue of 6000 talents, of 
which 2000 were derived from the sources which Aristophanes 
enumerates in the Wasps, and 4000 from the valuations of the 
citizens; an assertion which is too groundless and absurd to 
deserve a moment’s attention. Or were those sums to be 
employed for the liturgies? The expression agrees very well 
with this hypothesis, but it is inconceivable that the state should 
have fixed the exact sum of money which each person was to 
expend in his own liturgy: how much was to be performed in 
each liturgy was exactly defined, e.g how many singers or 
flute- players the choregus was to furnish, how he was to main- 
tain, how to ornament them, and in like manner with the other 
liturgies : to the state it was indifferent what sum each indivi- 
dual liturgy cost. One person might, by good management, 
supply at a small expense, what another, from inexperience, 
had only been able to provide at a large outlay; if, therefore, 
the government fixed any determinate standard, it failed in 
attaining its object ; not to mention that in the age of Solon 
the liturgies could not have been so expensive, and there is no 

118 Also Budseus (de asse et partibus sion; for, perceiving that he is at 
ejus v. p. 530, Gryph.) both upon this variance with himself, he searches, 
point and upon that of the valuation though unsuccessfully, for some expla- 
of 6000 talents, falls into great confu- nation. 
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question as to subsequent times. Or, lastly, shall we suppose 
that this scale was for the regulation of the extraordinary taxes ? 
An extraordinary tax, like the eisphora which was first levied 
in the 88th Olympiad (b.c. 428), could not have been so high 
in the time of Solon, as the sums stated by Pollux. Again, the 
method of its imposition could not have been such that all 
persons in the same class paid the same sum, for example, that 
each pentacosiomedimnus contributed a talent, whether he 
received 500 or 5000 medimni, a regulation which would have 
been manifestly absurd : neither can we suppose that all persons 
were excluded from the payment of this tax, who were not able 
to contribute 10 minas. Is it possible to believe that all were 
thetes (i capite censi ) who did not pay taxes to the amount of 10 
minas ; that 10 minas was the smallest amount of tax required 
of the citizens, and this too from landed property alone ? 
Lastly, in the imposition of extraordinary taxes, it was never 
determinately fixed what the rate of contribution was to be 
both for the actual levy and all future occasions. On the 
contrary, the rate was appointed according to the sum required. 
If the amount was great, the scale was higher ; if small, it was 
less. _ 

It is thus impossible to ascertain what this large tax, of 
which Pollux speaks, is to be referred to ; but in order to con- 
vince the most incredulous of the total want of foundation in 
this account, I will add the following short explanation. In the 
time of Solon the medimnus of corn sold for a drachma 1 * 0 ; if 
the price of a metretes of oil was higher, wine on the other hand 
was cheaper 1 * 1 ; so that upon an average, a measure of products 
of the soil cannot be reckoned at more than a drachma. The 
pentacosiomedimnus was consequently valued according to his 
landed property, at an income of 500 drachmas ; and are we to 
suppose that a talent was to be paid out of that sum, which is 
the twelfth part of the receipts, and for the others the same, 
according to their respective proportion ? Or is the seed-corn, 
and not the whole produce, meant by the 500, 300, and 150 
measures, as in the Mosaic law, in which the rates were fixed 


120 Book i. cli. 15. 


121 Book i. ch. 16. 
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according to this standard? Of this, however, no ancient 
author says one word, whatever inaccurate writers on early 
history may assert; liquid measures are moreover expressly 
included, in which no seed-corn exists ; and again, this quantity 
of seed-corn would have been too considerable: for in later 
times, Alcibiades, who was unquestionably a pentacosiomedim- 
nus, possessed only 300 plethra of land; nor can any one 
imagine that all were thetes who did not use 150 measures of 
seed-corn for their lands ? In whatever way we look at it, the 
statement of Pollux fails. Is it then to be absolutely rejected ? 
or does it contain a concealed truth ? Unquestionably; but it 
has been made almost indiscernible by a gross misapprehension 
of its meaning. 

We have next to consider how Solon’s institution of classes 
was arranged with regard to the duties of the citizens. As the 
rights differed according to the classes, so did the burdens. 
Among these, the first was the obligation to military service in 
its different gradations. The thetes were said, in a lost passage 
of Aristophanes, to have performed no military service 128 , like 
the lowest class of the Romans : although this may have been 
the case in ancient times, it may be assumed, without hesitation, 
that they soon served as light-armed soldiers (faXol), and as 
sailors: they were, indeed, sometimes used as hoplitse upon an 
emergency 128 , as well as many even of the resident aliens; but 
since they had no obligation of this kind, it was doubtless 
necessary for the state to arm them on these occasions. Thucy- 
dides 181 mentions hoplitse, who were of the class of thetes, but 
opposes them to the regular hoplitse, from the list (ottXItcu eV 
tcaraXoyov). The zeugitse evidently composed the mass of 
those who were bound to serve as hoplitse. Above them came 
the knights, whose name alone shows that their duty was to 
serve as cavalry, even if they were not at all times bound to 
hold themselves in readiness. Of the pentacosiomedimni we 


m Harpocrat. in v. Orjr ff, comp. 
Phot, in v. Qrjrcvs. 

,iW Antiphon ap. Harpocrat. ut sup. 
contains an indication of this in the 


words, tovs floras <mavras onXlras 
irotrjarat,. 

UA vi. 43. 
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know nothing : but it is evident that persons of this class must 
in general have filled the situations of commanders, as well as 
that of trierarch, which was also a military service; the other 
liturgies were also probably performed according to the valua- 
tions of the classes, although the distribution of them is not 
known. Lastly, I entertain no doubt that when the valuation 
was taken, a scale was at the same time fixed, according to 
which an extraordinary tax was raised whenever the occasion 
occurred ; but there was no regular collection at the time when 
these assessments were made, since otherwise we should un- 
questionably have more determinate information upon that 
point 1 * 5 ; and the first introduction of the property tax, at so 
late a period as in the Peloponnesian war, shows how unfre- 
quent and extraordinary were the occasions on which imposts 
of this kind had previously been levied. 

The expression to pay a valuation [reXciv reXos;) is indeed of 
so frequent occurrence, that we might infer from it that there 
existed a tax which was regularly raised, especially since the 
more definite expression is sometimes used of paying the valua- 
tion of a knight or of a zeugites {iTTirdZa and imrucov reXeiv, 
favylcnov reXelv, et? iTnrdSa reXeiv): it is to be observed, 
however, that the valuation of the thetes, and their paying a 
valuation 128 ( Otjtl/cov reXoy, Ogrucov reXeiv) are also mentioned, 
and yet it is clear that they paid no tax, even according to the 
statement of Pollux. The poll-tax which was paid at Potidsea, 
by the persons who were destitute of property 1 * 7 , was a mode 
of levying money entirely peculiar to that town, and not derived 
from the mother-country, and was moreover used only for 
extraordinary taxes. This idiom, however, admits of an easy 
explanation ; for the same word which signifies valuation , also 
means a rank or class , and the words which mean to pay a 


185 EvenBudseus ut sup. p. 534, was 
aware that no regular direct tax (tri- 
butum) was levied at Athens. 

,8# Bee concerning this expression, 
passing over the grammarians, De- 
mosth. c. Timocr. p. 745, 13. Isaeus 
de Apollod. Hered. p. 185, an ancient 


law in Demosth. c. Macart. p. 1067, 28. 
Inscript, ap. Poll. viii. 131. Dinarch. 
c. Aristog. p. 86, and * many other 
passages. 

187 Pseud-Aristot. (Econ. 2, 5, ed. 
Schneid. 
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valuation , also stand for merely belonging to a class'**. Besides, 
the payment or performance of a valuation (reXelv to t^Aos) 
does not mean the payment of a fixed regular impost, but the 
fulfilment of all those duties which were imposed upon a class 
according to its valuation, particularly military service and 
liturgies, together with the extraordinary property taxes. 
Xenophon 18 ® mentions every expense which the state required 
at the hands of a citizen, and which could oppress him, but he 
is silent concerning a regular duty, although he makes use of an 
expression which must have instantly reminded him of it, if any- 
thing of the kind had existed. The only circumstance that 
could justify us in considering the valuation-taxes as ordinary 
ones, would be the occurrence of some passage in which they 
are distinctly opposed to the liturgies and the extraordinary 
taxes ; but I have sought for one in vain. Where Antiphon 130 
opposes the payment of the duties (KaTaridevat ra TeXrj) to 
the choregia, a Mytilenajan is speaking of his father, who was 
one of those deprived of their estates ; but these, although they 
paid to the Athenians a rent of 2 minas for each lot 181 , also 

128 Thence is dvbpas reXelv, is Uotco- 
tovs reXeeiv, in the same sense Herod, 
vi. 108. Thence reXos of a division of 
troops, particularly of cavalry. Censeri 
is used in Latin in the same way as 
reXe iv in Greek. 

)Si ® (Econ. 2, 6, en 8e /cat rrjv irdXtv 
alodavopai rd pev ff$rj trot 7 rpoorarrov~ 
oav peyaXa reXetp, Imrorpocfitas re (for 
the cavalry at festivals) /cat x°P 7 17^ 

/cat yvpvatriapxias /cal rr poor are las (an 
obscure expression which cannot sig- 
nify the patronage of the resident 
aliens, but may refer to the eoriaois , 
which was also called (f>v\apxla , see 
Wolf, p. lxxxviii.) fy de df) iroXepos 
yevrjrai, oV? on /cal Tpnjpapxtas piodovs 
/cal eiofyopas rooavras oot npocrrdfcov- 
oiv, ooas ov ov pabicas vnotoeis. The 
meaning of the word reXos is very well 
explained in Lex. Seg. p. 308, riXrj : 
ov povov ra rois reXapais KarafiaXXo- 
peva, dXXa /cal ra dva\<Z>para, Xap(3d- 
y/cTat /cat iirl dnrjpriopevtp npdypan rj 


ipytp rj TroXf pro. Hence also dreXrjs 
and dreXeia of the exemption from 
liturgies, and TroXvreXrjs. Conf. Phot, 
in v. reXoy. 

180 De Herod, csede p. 744. *E7rel 
*6’ tyxftr rovs airtovs rovrcov iicoXdoarf f 
iv ols ovk iffiatvcro kv 6 ipbs irarfjp, 
rots 8* aXXois MvriXrjvaLois abeiav idd)- 
k are ohceiv rrjv o<f>erepav avrcov (since 
they allowed them to hold their land 
on condition of paying a rent), ovk 
eonv 6 n vorepov avrq> Tjpdprrjrai rip 
ep<p t rarp\y old* on ov ireTroLrjrai row 
dedvrcov, old’ ¥js nvos Xeirovpyias 17 
ttoXis evderjs yeyevrjrai afire rj vperepa 
(sic lege) ofire rj MvnXrjvaitop , aXXd 

xat x°pvy' Las *x°pvy €l (that * s > hi the 

island of. Mytilene, divided among 
cleruchi) /cal reXrj Kareridei (to the 
Athenians). 

181 See book iii. ch. 18, concerning 
this individual comp, book iii. ch. 16, 
note 422. 
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performed liturgies for their own community. Again, the only 
reason which Plato gives in the Laws for the four-fold division 
of classes in his state is, that the offices of government, the 
eisphora (or extraordinary tax), and the distributions ( Scavo/xal ), 
could be arranged according to them ; and, lastly, to what pur- 
pose Athens should, in the early times, have raised a yearly 
tax, when a part of the public revenue, and particularly of the 
money received from the mines, was divided among the citizens, 
it is difficult to comprehend. 

A tax according to the valuation can therefore be only sup- 
posed to have occurred upon extremely rare occasions under 
Solon's institution of classes. The imposition of taxes was only 
a subordinate consideration ; the chief objects \rere the obligation 
to military service, the liturgies, and the apportioning of the rights 
of government. But in order to comprehend how the scale was 
arranged in each case as it occurred, we must premise an observa- 
tion upon the meaning of the word valuation (rt/jLrj/jLa). Custom 
has comprehended under this term a collection of very different 
ideas. Every estimate of the value of any article is so called; 
the estimate of property, the assessment of a fine, the estimate 
of a tax; in short, everything that is valued. But a part of the 
property, which serves to regulate the apportioning of taxes, 
might be, with equal propriety, called by that name. Solon 
gave to each of the classes, except the thetes, a fixed valuation, 
or timema , and even the classes themselves are so called (t^t- 
rapa Tiprjpara) in Plato and in most other writers who mention 
them. This valuation, which we will call the taxable capital , is 
not absolutely identical with the estimate of property, and is 
very different from the tax. The grammarians had not formed 
any idea of timema as taxable capital, for they sometimes con- 
found it with the estimate of property; while Pollux considered 
it as the tax, and thus fell into a most important error. No 
rational explanation can be given of Solon's institution of 
classes, as far as it regards the direct taxation, but by embracing 
this view of the question. When so considered, however, we 
recognise his wisdom. Solon estimated the value of the me- 
dimnus at a drachma 18 *. Now if he had wished to ascertain 


,3si Plut. Sol. 23. 
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the landed property of each class from the produce, his only 
way would have been to consider the number of medimni, or 
their equivalent in liquid measure, as the produce accruing from 
the land, taking however as his standard only the net proceeds, 
which were received as rent. We must therefore consider these 
500, 300, 150 measures as net profit, obtained from what an 
estate yielded as rent; a course which was the more natural, as 
many estates, particularly those of the wealthy, were let by 
their masters to thetes or to bond-slaves, as we are expressly 
informed with regard to the thetes 183 . That the rent was com- 
puted in kind, and not in money, is what might have been 
naturally expected. This practice indeed frequently occurs, 
even in later times; nor would any other method have been 
possible at that period, on account of the small quantity of 
money in circulation. 

The next question to be considered is, at what per-centage of 
the value of the property did Solon fix this net produce ? We 
are informed that rents were low in ancient times ; so late as in 
the speeches of Iseeus we read of an estate which was let at 8 per 
cent. 184 We have therefore good reason for assuming that 
Solon, whose intention it must have been to encourage low 
rents, took the net proceeds as the twelfth part of the value of 
the land, or 8 J per cent., and according to that scale fixed the 
property of a pentacosiomedimnus at a talent, that is, at a 
twelfth of his income. According to the same calculation, the 
landed property of a knight amounted to 3600 drachmas, of a 
zeugites to 1800. The principle of this arrangement is per- 
fectly correct; for the smaller is the amount of the incomes, 
the less in proportion must the state take from an equally large 
part of the income of a citizen: as every man must first pro- 
vide maintenance for himself and his family, and the poor are 
oppressed to a greater degree than the rich, if they are taxed in 
the same proportion, and at the same rate. Now this principle, 
so well adapted to the philanthropic lawgiver, may have been 
put in operation by Solon in two manners ; either by the infe- 
rior class paying a smaller proportion of their property than the 


13:1 Plut. Sol. 13. 
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superior, for example, the first £ per cent., the second i per 
cent., the third -J- per cent.; or by the taxable capital being so 
rated, that in the lower classes only a part of the property was 
considered as taxable. The first method renders the arrange- 
ment difficult and complicated; the other is far more intel- 
ligible: the government knows the sum total of the taxable 
capital* and the amount of its own necessities, and it can be 
seen at once what part of the taxable capital must be demanded. 
This regulation appears to have been invariably followed at 
Athens, after it had been once taught by Solon. The pentacosio- 
medimnus was, according to his regulation of the classes, entered 
in the register with his whole productive landed property, the 
knight with five-sixths, the zeugites with five-ninths of it; but 
all paid the same part of the taxable capital when a duty was 
imposed. Supposing that the whole valuation, or the sum of 
all the taxable capitals, amounted to 3000 talents, and that the 
state was in need of 60 talents, a fiftieth would have been 
raised, and the division was in that case made as the following 
table shows: — 


Classes. 

Incomes. 

Landed Estates. 

Taxable Capital. 

Tax of a 50tli. 

Pentacos. 

Knights 

Zeugitae 

500 drachmas 
300 drachmas 

150 drachmas 

6000 drachmas 
3600 drachmas 
1800 drachmas 

6000 drachmas 
3000 drachmas 
1000 drachmas 

120 drachmas 

60 drachmas 

20 drachmas 


A more beautiful division is scarcely conceivable. It should 
be observed, however, that it is possible, or even probable, that 
there existed some difference in the amount of taxes in the 
same class. We may suppose that, adhering still to the 
standard of property, they imposed the tax in such a manner 
that in each class the taxable capital was fixed according to the 
same proportion; as is shown by the following table: — 
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Classes. 

Incomes. 

Landed 

Property. 

Of which was 
Taxable. 

Taxable 

Capital. 

Tax of a 90th. 

Pentaoono- 

medimni. 

1060 dr. 

750 dr. 
600 dr. 

19000 dr. 
9000 dr. 
6000 dr. 

The whole 
The whole 
The whole 

12000 dr. 
9000 dr. 
6000 dr. 

240 dr. 

180 dr. 

120 dr. 

Knights. 


5400 dr. 
4800 dr. 
3600 dr. 

Five sixths 
Five sixths 
Five sixths 

4500 dr. 
4000 dr. 
3000 dr. 

■a 

Zeugitee. 

250 dr. 
200 dr. 
160 dr. 

3000 dr. 
2400 dr. 
1800 dr. 

Five ninths 
Five ninths 
Five ninths 

1666| dr. 
1333$ dr. 
1000 dr. 

33$ dr. 
26$ dr. 

20 dr. 


Under Solon's institution of classes, the land in cultivation 
was alone estimated: but when in the Peloponnesian war the 
property taxes became frequent, it was no longer possible that 
the landed proprietors should be exclusively taxed, particularly 
as this was the very period at which they were in the most dis- 
tressed situation; the former scale had also ceased to be suit- 
able, on account of the increase of wealth. The menace in the 
Knights of Aristophanes 185 is not intelligible, unless we suppose 
that moveables were also subject to taxation. Cleon threatens 
a person with having him registered among the rich, in order 
that he might be ruined by property taxes ; and the proposal of 
Euripides, which was made a short time before Olymp. 96, 4 
(b.c. 393), to raise 500 talents by imposing a tax of a fortieth, 
is only compatible with a taxable capital, which not only 
embraced all moveable property, but in which the rates of the 
classes were also wholly changed : for if it had been regulated 
upon the same principles as the valuation of Solon, it would 
require 20,000 citizens, nearly all of the rank of pentacosio- 
medimni, for the taxable capital to amount to so large a sum : 
on the other hand, a taxable capital of this amount might have 
easily existed, if all the moveable and immoveable property 
were added together, and the taxable part of it taken according 
to the principles of Solon. 

The ancient names were in the mean time retained; not 


185 Vs. 923. 
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only in Olymp. 88, 1 (b.c. 428) 18<5 , when the first tax was 
levied, but even in later times, we meet with pentacosiomedimni 
and knights as distinct ranks. In the play of Aristophanes 
(Olymp. 88, 4, b.c. 425) that bears their name, the knights are 
represented as a class of the people, and not merely as horse- 
men, as they were in the time of Demosthenes ; and even in 
Olymp. 93, 3 (b.c. 406) we meet with a distinct mention of 
the two superior ranks 187 . It cannot be proved with certainty, 
as far as I am aware, that these classes existed after the archon- 
ship of Euclid (Olymp. 94, 2, b.c. 403). In the archonship of 
Nausinicus (b.c. 378) they were unquestionably suppressed, if 
they Were then in existence. Yet I am rather inclined to sup- 
pose that, like so many other institutions, they were abolished 
by the changes introduced in the archonship of Euclid. The 
pentacosiomedimnus mentioned in Lysias 188 may have been 
taken from the times anterior to Euclid. In Demosthenes 188 
the four ranks only occur in an ancient law, which was perhaps 
still in force with regard to heiresses, but its original meaning 
must have been altered, and the names could only have referred 
to new classes which had been introduced in the place of those 
instituted by Solon. 

If any one passage could make it probable that the institu- 
tion of Solon remained until the year of Nausinicus, it would 
be that of Iseeus 140 , in which it is stated that “ Apollodorus, the 
adopted father of the defendant, did not act so dishonourably as 
Pronapes, who only returned a small valuation, and yet as if he 
had a knight^ valuation laid claim to offices of government.” 
Pronapes therefore entered himself at a lower valuation, but he 
was a candidate for offices which required the property of a 
knight. At what time however he did this we know not. The 
orator may be speaking of ancient times, anterior to the year of 


186 Thucyd. iii. 16, in this year the 
names of the classes in question occur. 
M Xenoph. Hell. i. 6, 17. 

188 Harpocrat. in v. ircvraKoaiofU- 
Bifivot, 

199 In Macart. p. 1067 sq. 

140 De Apollod. Hergd. p. 185. 


Reiske has wholly misunderstood this 
passage. The words are, k<x\ pqu /cat 
avrds 'AnoX\6d(opos ov%, acrrrep Upo~ 
vairqsy aireypayfraro pcv rtprjpa piicp6v f 
as imrada dc rt\S>v &p\uv r£iov rdf 
ap\as. 
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Euclid. If this be not conceded, I may assume that although 
the ancient classes were abolished in the archonship of Euclid, 
new ones were instituted, one of which again bore the general 
name of knights, which was given to a class of the people in 
many states besides Athens. It is to be also observed, that 
there is another difficulty in this passage, viz. that a knights 
valuation was requisite for eligibility to offices of government. 
According to the constitution of Solon, these were only open 
to citizens of a certain valuation, and the thetes were excluded, 
as we learn from Aristotle and others. The archons, at the 
time when Aristides filled this office (Olymp. 73, 1, b.c. 488), 
were still chosen by lot out of the pentacosiomedimni 141 : hence 
the question at the Anacrisis of the nine archons, and in general 
in all high situations, “ whether the candidate had the valuation, 
or paid the taxes 142 ;” that is, again, whether he performed the 
liturgies, paid the extraordinary taxes, and was regularly regis- 
tered in the class to which the archon was required to belong. 
In the same manner it was necessary for the treasurers of the 
goddess and the gods to be pentacosiomedimni 148 . But Aris- 
tides, after the battle of Plateeee, gave all the Athenians the 
right of admission to offices of government 144 : and therefore in 
the case of these treasurers we cannot suppose that this restric- 
tion was owing to the highness of their office; but that, as the 
management of money was entrusted to them, they were still 
obliged, for the sake of security, to prove to a fixed amount of 
property. Dinarchus reckons this question respecting the 
valuation among the antiquated customs of the state, nor is 
there any mention of it in the speech of Demosthenes against 
Eubulides; although indeed this is not a conclusive proof, for it 
might have been there omitted compatibly with the object of 


141 Plut. Arisfcid. 1. 

,4 * El to TifjLtffM icrriv avrw, <1 ra 
re\rj rcXft, Pollux viii. 86, Dinarch. c. 
Aristog. p. 86, who p. 87, by rf'Aos evi- 
dently means the extraordinary tax 
(il(r<t>opq). The serving in war is in 
this place excepted from the rtkos , 
and on account of its importance is 


particularly inquired after, which can- 
not seem strange, since the re'Aor only 
determined the species of arms, and 
from that it could be ascertained 
whether the individual was present in 
the field. 

148 Book ii. ch. 5. 

144 Plutarch, Aristid. 22. 
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the speaker 146 . Theogenes, of noble birth, but of small means, 
was king-archon in the age of Demosthenes 146 . Lastly, the 
needy and infirm man ( ahvvaros ■), who is represented as speak- 
ing in Lysias, manifestly belonged to the lowest class of per- 
sons entirely destitute of property, since he claims the allow- 
ance for the poor from the state 147 . This man nevertheless 
asserts, that if his body was not defective, his adversaries would 
not be able to hinder him from casting lots for the dignity of 
one of the nine archons, and accuses his fate of depriving him 
of the highest honours 148 ; meaning the infirmity of his body, 


145 P. 1319, 20 sqq. 

146 Orat. c. Neaer. p. 1369, 17. 

147 See Lysias irepl rod dbvv. p. 743, 
Sqq ‘ 

148 p, 749 ^ KCttTOl €1 TOVTO 7T€l0rft TIVCIS 
vpoov, <a (HovXrjy ri pe KooXvei KXrjpovcrOat 
tS>v ewe a dp\6vrayv ; and afterwards p. 
750, ov yap brjtrov ruv avrov vpcls pev 
o )9 bvvdpevov dejyaiprjereaGe rd bibopevov, 
oi be (liis opponents) a>s dbvvdrov out a 
KkrjpoverOai KcoXvcrovaiv . p. 756, eireibr) 
yap , <o fiovkrj, reov peyiarmv apyuv 6 
baipoav arrecTTepr^crev rjpdg f and after- 
wards, ttSjs ovv ovk ttv beiXaidraros €*r)V f 
el tS)V pev KaWlartov Ka\ peyia-reov bid 
ttjv a~vp(f>opdv aTrefTTeprjpevos eirjv. 
Petit iii. 2, on the law concerning the 
Anacrisis of the archons (p. 239 sqq. 
of the old edition) shows, that freedom 
from all bodily defects was necessary 
for, the office of archon ; doubtless on 
account of the sacrifices which he had 
to perform. But it is singular that he 
did not perceive that, according to 
Aristides, there might have been an 
archon out of every class of property, 
and should imagine that the law of 
Aristides was repealed ; of which I do 
not find any proof. In ancient times 
the archons were chosen not by lot, 
but by cheirotonia, as may be inferred 
from the intricate passage in the ora- 
tion against Nesera, p. 1370, 19. [The 
author mentions in the Addenda, 
44 that he had inferred from the ora- 
tion against Nesera that in ancient 


times the archons were chosen by chei- 
rotonia.*’ He then proceeds to say, 
that “it hardly deserves mentioning, 
that what the orator asserts of the 
king-archon in the democracy, which, 
according to common report he com- 
mences with Theseus, may be taken 
generally of the ancient election of 
the nine archons. In order however 
to reconcile this assertion with the ap- 
parently inconsistent account of the 
election of the archons by lot from 
among the peniacosiomedimni (see 
above p. 608), it must be remembered, 
that the election of the archons was 
frequently changed with tho progress 
of freedom and equality. The office 
of king was after the time of Codrus 
changed into that of archon, by merely 
compelling the king to give an account 
of his official proceedings (Pausan. iv. 
5), but the office remained by inherit- 
ance in the royal family of the Nelei- 
dae or Codrid®. The next step was 
the limitation of the time of holding 
the office to ten years. It remained 
nevertheless in the ancient royal family 
until the time of Eryxias, who was the 
last in the uninterrupted series of the 
Medontid®, according to the testi- 
mony of ancient writers. The annual 
archons which then succeeded were 
chosen by cheirotonia from among the 
nobility, in which the ancient royal 
family was included (rjpe$r)(rav e£ 

. E xmarpibSav Euseb. Chron . p. 41), of 
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which impeded him from standing for the office of archon, and 
not the want of property. Accordingly we can at the most 
refer the statement of Isceus to situations such as those of the 
treasurers, for whom a certain valuation was agreeably to reason 
always requisite, in order that the state might have a pledge of 
their honesty 149 . 


Chapter VI. 

Public Registers in Attica . Register of Lands . General 
Register of Property . 

For the purposes of the public valuation, registers {diroypa^al) 
were generally used in Greece, as was the case in Egypt and 
the kingdom of Persia, which in different places were arranged 
according to different principles. 

The method adopted in Attica was that each person valued 
his own property, and returned the amount; after which they 
were doubtless, as in Potideea, subject to the check of a counter- 
valuation (v7 TOTLfirja-Lsy 60 . In early times, however, there was 


which series Solon the Codrides is to 
be considered the last fcf. Plutarch. 
Solon. 14, flpt&r) &pxa>v; cuptrds is the 
same x €l P orovr l T ^ s . ). Solon then sub- 
stituted a timocracy in the place of the 
ancient aristocracy, and from this time 
eligibility no longer depended upon 
birth, but upon property, and the 
archons were chosen by cheirotonia 
(Aristot. Polit. ii. 9, where the words 
apx6vru>v aipeais should be thus under- 
stood). Cieisthenes however probably 
changed this mode of election into 
choosing by lot, but left the right of 
eligibility unchanged; and with this 
the arrangement under which Aristides 
held the office of archon, and the case 
mentioned in Herodotus vi. 109, cor- 
respond. Lastly, Aristides gave all 
the Athenians the right of filling the 
situation of archon by casting lots, 
without any distinction of property, a 
right which the people had earned in 
battle with their blood.] j 


54 9 I must here make an additional 
remark upon the qualification to pub- 
lic office arising from the valuation in 
reference to Hermogenes. This writer 
says, prjrop. p. 35,) irpcafifvovTds 

tov TTfvrjTos 6 nkovcrios ixOpbs kv flafj- 
veyKc vo pov, tov cl aa> irtvre TaXdvrcov 
ova lav KfKTrjpe'vov prj 7ro\iT€vea0ai pr/de 
Xeyuv, from which he afterwards 
draws farther inferences. See again 
p. 36, and the passages of Marcellinus 
quoted by Meursius P. A. iv. This 
expression Meursius has referred to 
Athens, and converted into an histori- 
cal fact : it is however evidently a case 
supposed by Hermogenes, and even if 
in inventing it, his mind was influ- 
enced by some historical fact, we can 
derive no benefit from it, since neither 
the time nor place of this occurrence 
can be assigned. 

150 See concerning this expression 
Schneider ad Aristot. (Econ. 2, 5. 
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little apprehension of low returns, for every one was glad to 
appear wealthy, as Isocrates 141 tells us of the time of his boy- 
hood, about the beginning of the Peloponnesian war: when on 
the contrary he wrote his oration concerning the exchange 
(Olymp. 106, 3, b.c. 354), the appearance of riches led to great 
losses; and although the concealment of property might be 
attended with total ruin, many persons returned the smallest 
amount possible. But the property of individuals being sub- 
ject to reverses of fortune, the citizens were necessarily often 
translated from one class to another; consequently a new valua- 
tion was made in some states every year, and in larger nations 
every two or four years 148 , and the translation from one class to 
another (dvaavvTagi?)'* 3 took place. Again, if the whole wealth 
of the nation varies, the rates of the classes, and the whole 
division becomes ineffectual, more particularly if the quantity 
of gold should be augmented, for which reason Aristotle recom- 
mends the legislator to compare the amount of the whole valua- 
tion (to 7 fkvjOos tov kolvov Tj/x^/xaros) with the rates of the 
classes, and to rectify the latter according to it. Lastly, either 
landed property alone, or sometimes only the productive land 
(as was the case in the classes of Solon), or property of every 
sort, was returned to be taxed, and according as the valuation 
was made upon these several principles, either a register of 
lands or a general register of property was formed. Plato in 
the Laws 144 proposes two registers; in the first place, a cata- 
logue of all estates, and secondly, a separate list of every other 
description of property, in order that all disputes on the sub- 
ject might be easily decided, and be free from all obscurity. 

Besides the register of lands Athens had a general register 
of all property; the former was the more ancient, and cannot 
have been introduced later than with the constitution of Solon. 
Neither in Athens, however, nor in the ideal state of Plato was 
the object of this register of lands the same as of the registers 


151 Isocrat. de Antidosi, p. 85, sq. 
Orell. 

,M Aristot. Polit. v. 8. 

158 It was so called in the Athenian 
symmorise according to Saidas, see 


Lex. Seg. p. 184, 31, Zonaras p. 186, 
Harpocration, Suidas, and Zonaras (p. 
205,) in v. avaovvrdfccis. 

144 v. p. 741, c. p. 745 A. 
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of mortgages in use in Germany; for it cannot be proved that 
at Athens the debts upon landed property were entered in a 
public book, but the creditor was ensured, if he required it, by 
pillars or tablets (arrj\ai 9 opot) set up on the boundary of the 
mortgaged estate. In no place but Chios do we hear of regis- 
ters of debts 15 *. There could have been no inducement to enter 
the property of the state in the register of lands; on the con- 
trary, the property of other corporations, particularly of the 
demi, and at least of such temples as were only small corpora- 
tions and had no connexion with the state, were necessarily 
included in it; for the property of corporations was always tax- 
able according to its proper scale (at least about the 114th or 
1 15th Olympiad) 15 * upon the imposition of extraordinary taxes. 
The mines were also a part of the public property, which were 
granted in perpetual leases; consequently these too could not 
have been entered in the register of lands. 

The formation as well as the custody of this register pro- 
bably belonged at the time of Cleisthenes to the forty-eight 
naucrari, to whom is ascribed the collection of the taxes 
(€i<T<f>opaCy i7t y that is to say, it was the duty of these officers to 
collect the taxes imposed according to the valuation, on those 
rare occasions when in the ancient time of Athens it was neces- 
sary to resort to this method of raising money. When they 
were replaced by the demarchs, the latter made the registers of 
the landed estates in each demus 158 . From a false reading in 
the Scholiast to Aristophanes, by which the word debts has 
been substituted in the place of lands , it might appear that the 
demarchs entered the latter in the register; but nothing farther 


145 Pseud- Aristot. (Econ. ii. 12. 

156 *Att6 to>v xwpltov rov Tifxfjfxaro ?, 
Corp. Inscript. No. 103. Above, b. 
iii. note A. [Also in another inscrip- 
tion, containing a lease by an Attic 
denms, in Olymp. 108, 4 (b.c. 345), edv 
Tie ela(f>opd vnep rov \copiov yiyvjjrat els 
ttjv irdXiv. Ibid. No. 93. — Thansl.J 
w Hesycli. in v. vavicXapos, 

148 Harpocrat. in v. Brjpapxoi : ovroi 
de rdf uiroypcHptks eiroiovvro ra>v eKavrcp 
(1, ev iKatrrtp) x^P 400 *' ; thence 


Suidas, who reads rd>v npoo-dvriov cicdor* 
ro> ^Tjpcp x<»pi(ov : he added npocrovroav 
because ev was likewise wanting in the 
manuscript which he used. The Scho- 
liast to Aristoph. Nub. 37, has a false 
reading : ol de br)pap\oi ovroi rets dno - 
ypa<Pas enoiovvro rcbv ev eKaarcd $f)p(o 
Xpeav : who must have transcribed it 
from an indistinct MS. of some Lexi- 
con, and probably from Harpocration, 
whose words, with the exception of 
this error, are the same. 
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is known from any other passage, of registers of debts being 
kept in the demi; and even if, as is stated, the demarch as an 
officer of police put the mortgagees in possession 18 ®, no farther 
inference can be drawn from this circumstance. The demarch 
had no concern with debts, except that he enforced the pay- 
ment of the debts owing to the demus 160 , and might have been 
employed for the collection of monies which individuals owed 
to the state 161 . 

A.t a subsequent period the general register of property was 
introduced, and on this the valuation in the year of Nausinicus 
was founded; in which the concealment of property was prac- 
tised to a great extent 1651 . This census not only comprehended 
lands and houses, but all unemployed and employed capital, 
slaves, raw and manufactured materials, cattle, household furni- 
ture, in short all money and money’s worth were estimated, as 
may be easily seen by comparing the property left by Demos- 
thenes the father 163 , with the valuation of the son’s property. 
It is evident that the resident aliens were also entered in this 
register, although, with the exception of the proxeni and isoteles, 
they were not included in any register of landed property; but 
they were undoubtedly entered in a separate -register, in the 
same manner as when the symmoriec of the property taxes 
were introduced, the resident aliens composed separate sym- 
morise*: for they were taxed upon a different scale from the 
citizens. 


159 Ilarpocrat. Suid. Itesych. Scliol. 
Aristoph. Lex. Seg. p. 242. 

100 Boole ii. eh. 3, iii. ch. 2. 

:ni It is to be observed also that Ihe 
demarch had the duty of delivering in 
an account of the property of public 
debtors with reference to the confisca- 
tion. Etym. in v. brjpapxos : ’Arre- 
ypa(f)€TO ras ova tas cKaar<p npbs ra 
hrjpoaia o<j>\i)paTa, conf. Lex. Seg. p. 
237. Zonaras, p. 494, who goes upon the 
authority of Chrysippus. The Lex. Seg. 
is more explicit p. 1 19, in v.dnoypd(f)€iv: 
Tov prf fiovkopivov (ktlvciv to bcfykrjpa, 
b bffiei X«t, binkovrat to bfjikrjpa, Kat 6 
brjpapx os avv tocs /3ovAcvTais tovtov 


cla7rpuTT€i Kat dnoypdfarai avrov r^v 
ova lav Ka't eve\vpid£ei. koi tovto KaXet- 
rcu diroypdfaiv. In the mean time it 
is well known that any other citizen 
was free to do the same, and the de- 
march probably had only to perform 
this duty if no other person took it 
upon himself. 

162 Out of many passages only comp. 
Isoms de Apollod. JTered. p. 107, do 
Dicaeog. Herod, p. 110, 111, jEsch. c. 
Tiinarch. p. 117. 

103 Peinostli c. Aphob. i. p. 81 C. 
Concerning slaves see Isocrat. Trapez. 
25. Of cattle it is evident. 

* See below, note 239. 
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It deserves a particular consideration how the dowries were 
entered in the register of property, and who it was that paid taxes 
for them; they composed a considerable part of the moveable 
property, even with poor people they amounted to 10, 20, and 
25 minas, not unfrequently to 30 (which sum the state gave to 
the daughters of Aristides), and even to 40, 50, 60, 80, 100, or 
120 minas 1 ® 4 . The daughter of Hipponicus received 10 talents 
at her marriage, and 10 others were promised her. Yet, 
according to Demosthenes 1 ® 5 , an Athenian seldom gave so much 
as 5 talents, which sum, however, Pasion’s widow asserted that 
she brought to Phormion. Dowries of 5 or 10 talents in 
Lucian 1 ®* and the comic poets must be ascribed to the liberal 
donations of comedy. If it is considered that generally the 
husband was obliged to give security by a pledge for the dowry, 
when it was made over to him 187 , and that the person who held 
the security used to receive the income arising from it, it may 
be thought that it was the kinsman who endowed the wife, and 
not the husband, who paid the tax for the dowry. But this 
view of the case is untenable. The very reason why the hus- 
band received the dowry was that he might have the usufruct of 
it; if it was not made over to him, he received the interest from 
it 1 ®*; if then he gave a security for it, the interest of this secu- 
rity he must have still retained, and therefore have paid the tax 
for the dowry. This view is confirmed by the relation which the 
dowry bore to the property of the son. If the mother lived 
after the death of the father in the same house with the son, 
the law was that in case of the dvri^oats or exchange, the dowry 
followed the property of the son 180 ; consequently it belonged to 

164 Isseus de Ciron. Hered. p. 199, i. p. 834, 13, ii. p. 840, 12 sqq. Con- 
de Hagn. Hered. p. 292, de Menecl. cerning Aristides’ daughters see book 
Hered. p. 212, 213, ed. Orell. Epist. ii, ch. 18. 

Plat. xiii. p. 361 E, Orat. c. Neser. p. ,6fl C. Stephan, p. 1110, 4, p. 1124 

1362, 9, Lys. Apol. pro Mantith. p. 2, p. 1112,19. 

116, Demosth. c. Spud. p. 1029, 24, 166 Dial. Meretr. 4. 

Isseus de Dicseog. Hered, p. 104, Lys. 187 Harpocrat. in v. aTrorifxrjfxa , Lex. 
c. Diogit. p. 896, 897, Demosth. c. Seg p. 201. 

Aphob. i. p. 814 sqq. c. Onetor. i. ii. 188 Demosth. c. Onetor. i. p. 866, 4 

passim, c. Boeot. de Dote, p. 1009, 28, 169 Orat. c. Phsenipp. p. 1047, 10— 

c. Aphob. de Falso Testim. p. 858, 25, 15. 
c. Boeot. de Dote, p. 1015, 23, c. Aphob. 
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the taxable property of the son. In like manner in the esti- 
mate of the property of Demosthenes, amounting to 15 talents, 
according to which his valuation was fixed, the dowry of the 
mother was included 170 . 


Chapter VII. 

The Valuation in the Archonship of Nausinicus (b.c. 378). 

After these observations upon the different registers of pro- 
perty, we come to a new valuation made in Olymp. 100, 3, 
during the archonship of Nausinicus (b.c. 378); concerning 
which, although a point of the first importance in the Athenian 
system of taxation, we have nothing but obscure and uncon- 
nected accounts, like the legends of mythical history. Never- 
theless, by a comparison of the scattered information now 
extant, although there appear at first to be some contradictions 
in the statements, it will nevertheless be found that the question 
admits of historical precision. 

At the beginning of the investigation I will set down a pas- 
sage from the oration against Aphobus, in which Demosthenes, 
in order to prove that his father had left him a considerable 
property, makes use of the following words: “My guardians 
returned me to the symmoria as contributing 500 drachmas for 
every 25 minas, as much as Timotheus the son of Conon and 
those who had the highest valuations contributed;” a declara- 
tion which is several times repeated, but in rather a concise 
manner, and expressed in less accurate words 171 . From this 


170 See above, chap. 3. 

171 C. Aphob. i. p. 815, 10, E Is yap 
rr)V ervppoplav vircp cpov erwcragaPTo 
Karci ray ircvre *al UKoert pvds ircvraKo- 
erias Bpaxpds clcr<fi(pciv, oeropnep Tipo- 
Otos 6 Koveovos Kal ol r a peyierra kcktt)- 
pevot rtprjpara el<je(pepop- ii. p. 836, 25, 
*Ert be Kal avr6s*A<f)of3os per a reap <rv - 
penirponeop rf) noXei to ir\rj6os rS>v 
KaraXeiepBepreop xp^jpdreop epepaves <Vo/- 
rjere v, rjyepdva pc rrjs ervppoplav Karaer - 


rr}erav, ovk enl piKpoU riprjpcunv, dK\* 

C7TI TT)\lKOVTOl?, G >( TTC KUT& T&S TTCPTC 

<a\ eiKoert pvds nevraKoerlas elaepepe iv* 
C. Aphob. de Fals. Testim. p. 862, 7, 
"On ircvrcKaibcKa raXavreop overlav pot 
KaraXeiepBetenjv top pep oIkov ovk epier- 
0c o<re, de<a S’ Krrj pera rS>v avveTnrpd- 
ttcop thaxcipieras irpbs pep r^p ervppoplav 

VTTCp TTCuboS OVTOS CpOV IT (PTC ppdg <TVPC m 

ragar* cl<r<f>cpci v y Berov ire p Tip60eos 6 
Koucouos Kal ol ra, peyierra KCKrrfpcpot 
2 L 2 
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statement it has been inferred that the guardians of Demos- 
thenes returned as a property tax (cla-^opa) either the fifth part 
of his property, or the fifth part of his yearly income 17 *. The 
former upon a superficial view might appear to be the meaning 
of the passage; the latter is wholly devoid of all foundation, for 
the orator speaks of the fifth part of the property, and not of 
the income. The time moreover in which this tax may be 
supposed to have fallen, has been fixed at about the 103rd 
Olympiad, the orations against Aphobus having been spoken 
in Olymp. 104, 1 (b.c. 364). But this is incorrect. Demos- 
thenes speaks of the contribution to the symmoriee as having 
been made by his guardians, at a time when his property still 
amounted to 15 talents, which could only have been the case in 
the beginning of the guardianship. If the return had taken 
place later, they could not have rated it so high, since they 
gradually either squandered away the property, or got fraudu- 
lent possession of it. Moreover Demosthenes was for ten years 
of his minority the leader of a symmoria 173 , viz., of a symmoria 
of the property taxes, and not of the trierarchy, for orphans did 
not serve any trierarchy: and in the second oration against 
Aphobus he expressly speaks of being leader of a symmoria of 
the property taxes during his minority. Now Demosthenes’ 
father died when his son was seven years old; the son was 
born, according to the correct statement in the Lives of the 
Ten Orators and in Photius, in Olymp. 98, 4 (b.c. 385), during 
the archonship of Dexitheus, and not, as is supposed by others, 
in Olymp. 99, 4 (b.c. 381) 174 . Consequently the son first 
became an orphan, and first fell into the hands of guardians, in 
Olymp. 100, } (b.c. 377)> at the same time also he became the 
leader of a symmoria, and continued to be so for ten years. 
This return made to the symmorue coincides therefore exactly 
with the period at which the valuation in the year of Nausinicus 
had been just taken, and it is to this impost that the statement 
of Demosthenes evidently refers. 

Tifxrjfiara xpovov tovovtop 1 7 * Herald, vi. 1, 7. Wolf, p. 90, 

ra xPW ara TaGra fmrpo7TfV(ras t xm ep particularly in note 00. 
wv rrjkiKavrrjv aMs elcnpopav rjgluxrcv 173 Demosth. in Mid. p. 565, 12. 
cl<T(f>ep€iv, &c. 174 See Wolf, p. 62 sq. 
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But who can imagine that at that time, or indeed in any 
state, and at any time, a property tax of 20 per cent, was 
levied? If such an event occurred frequently, the property of 
the citizens must in a short time have either been entirely anni- 
hilated, or reduced to a very small amount, as was actually the 
case in Syracuse, during the reign of Dionysius, who in five 
years nearly reduced the citizens to indigence, by means of 
taxes 175 . Without therefore stating those conclusions which 
the reader himself will be able to deduce from what follows, I 
only remark, that, according to Demosthenes, the Athenians 
did not willingly pay large property taxes, and that an immense 
sum would have been raised if the tax had been a fifth part 
of the property; whereas that imposed in the year of Nausi- 
nicus did not produce much more than 300 talents 176 . 

Demosthenes, in fact, returned to the symmoria a fifth part 
of his whole property (elaecpepev els rrjv avgpoplav ), which he 
inaccurately calls to contribute , or to pay taxes (elo-^epeiv ) ; the 
sum returned was not however his tax, but his taxable capital 
(rlpTjpia): “ for a property of 15 talents,” he says, “ the taxable 
capital or the valuation amounts to 3 talents: a tax of this 
amount is what I ought justly to have paid;” i. e ., whatever was 
the proper per-centage of this sum 177 . The valuation (rlpirjpa) 
is here accurately distinguished from the property, and just as 
distinctly from the tax. For how many taxes did Demosthenes 
pay? His guardians had, according to their own statement, 
paid 18 minas in the ten years of their guardianship for extra- 
ordinary taxes 178 : therefore the taxes of these years amounted 
altogether , and not merely for one year, to the tenth part of the 
valuation, or to the fiftieth part of the property. 


175 Aristot. Polit v. 11. 

176 Deinosth. c. Androt. p. 606, 27. 
*< 7 This is evidently the meaning of 

the words in the first speech against 
Aphobus, p. 815, 26. AjJXov per t oivvv 
Kat tic tovtwv ccTTi t6 nXrjdos rrjs ovi rlas- 
7 T€VT€KaidiKa raXaurcou yap rpia raXavra 
riprjpa. tuvttjv rjglovv elo-fptpciv rr)v 


flartpopav. It is to this that the useless 
interpretation in the grammarians re- 
fers, that Ttpr)p.a was also called to (k 


Tys ovcrias eicrfpfpdpevov trap * f/caorov, 
for example, in Photius, p. 433, ed. 
Leips. 

178 C. Aphob. i. p. 825,7. E icr<fx>pas 
8 ’ d(T€vr}uo^fvai \oyi£ovTat bvoiv fcovcras 
€iko(ti pvas. I may remark, by the 
way, that in the accounts of the 
guardians there is no mention of the 
regular payment of a duty according 
to the valuation (WXoff) ; a strong proof 
that no such thing existed at Athens. 
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From this simple explanation it is evident, that in the valu- 
ation taken in the archonship of Nausinicus, the principle of 
Solon’s valuation was followed in three points, viz., in the regis- 
tration of the property itself ( ovcrca ), the taxable part of it, or 
the valuation and, lastly, the tax fixed according to 

the valuation (elo-fopa in the limited sense). The estimate of 
the property was obtained by a valuation of all moveables and 
immoveables; the valuation, or the taxable capital, was only a 
certain part of this general census, and in the highest classes, 
to which Timotheus and Demosthenes belonged, was the fifth 
part; in the others, however, it was a smaller portion; for De- 
mosthenes expressly says, that only those who had the highest 
valuations were rated at 500 drachmas for each 25 minas. If, 
for example, we reckon four classes, the valuation of the second 
may perhaps have been one-sixth of the property, of the third 
one-eighth, and of the fourth one-tenth, in order that the poor 
.might be taxed in a fair proportion. It should be also ob- 
served, that those persons in the same class whose property was 
different did not contribute an t ually high valuation, but only 
the same part of their property ; in the first class it was 5 for 
every 25 minas; thus the possessor of 15 talents contributed 3, 
of 25 contributed 5, of 50 contributed 10; for the reason that 
the estimate of the whole property of Demosthenes amounted 
to 3 talents was, that for 25 minas 5 was in his class the rate of 
the taxable capital. But of the taxable capital each person paid 
the same part, whenever any tax was imposed ; and how large a 
part was to be taken could be easily determined, as the sum 
total of all the valuations was known, which in the archonship 
of Nausinicus amounted to 5750 talents. 

In order to make this clear, let us assume, for the sake of 
example, four classes, and in the second one-sixth, in the third 
one-eighth, in the fourth one-tenth, as the portion on which the 
tax was imposed: farther, as the least property from which 
taxes were paid, 25 minas; so that the latter is the lowest 
estimate of property in the last class ; as the lowest estimate in 
the third class 2 talents, in the second class 6, in the first 12; 
which are arbitrary assumptions, except that, as we shall remark 
below, 25 minas were probably taken as the lowest property 
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which was subject to taxation. If, then, a twentieth was to be 
raised, the tax would have fallen in the manner shown by the 
following table : — 


Classes. 

Property. 

Of which waa 
Taxable. 

Taxable Capital. 

Property Tax of 
One-Twontieth. 

First of 12 
talents and 
over 

500 talents 
100 talents 

50 talents 

15 talents 

12 talents 

One fifth 

One fifth 

One fifth 

One fifth 

One fifth 

100 talents 

20 talents 

10 talents 

3 talents 

2 tal. 24 min. 

5 talents 

1 talent 

30 minas 

9 minas 

720 drachmas 

Second of 6 
talents and 
over, under 
12 talents 

11 talents 

10 talents 

8 talents 

7 talents 

6 talents 

One sixth 
One sixth 
One sixth 
One sixth 
One sixth 

1 tal. 50 min. 

1 tal. 40 min. 

1 tal. 20 min. 

1 tal. 10 min. 

1 talent 

560 drachmas 
600 drachmas 
400 drachmas 
350 drachmas 
300 drachmas 

Third of 2 
talents and 
over, under 

6 talents 

5 talents 

4 talents 

3 talents 

2 \ talents 

2 talents 

One eighth 
One eighth 
One eighth 
One eighth 
One eighth 

37 3 minas 

30 minas 

224 minas 
18| minas 

15 minas 

1874 drach. 
150 drach. 
1124 drach. 

93 f drach. 

75 drach. 

Fourth of 

25 minas 
and over, 
under 2 
talents 

1$ talents 

1 talent 

45 minas 

30 minas 

25 minas 

One tenth 
One tenth 
One tenth 
One tenth 
One tenth 

900 drachmas 
600 drachmas 
450 drachmas 
300 drachmas 
250 drachmas 

45 drachmas 

30 drachmas 
224 drachmas 
15 drachmas 
I24 drachmas 


An arrangement such as this cannot be considered as very 
skilful for a state, in which from the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war many experiments might have been made as to the 
collection of property taxes: the mismanagement of its finances 
must not, however, be attributed to a want of political know- 
ledge, but to the endeavours of the government to effect more 
than it was able ; while the passions of individuals and of the 
populace interrupted the most beneficial measures, and the 
whole state was frequently blind to its real interest; at the 
period, however, of this valuation, there was no want of good 
intentions either in the Athenian state itself or among foreign 
powers towards it. 
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Chapter VIII. 

What proportion of the Property and the Valuation was levied 
as an Extraordinary Tax , in the year of Nausinicus . 

Since in the two valuations, concerning which some suffi- 
ciently accurate accounts are extant, that of Solon in the 
46th Olympiad, and that of the year of Nausinicus in the 
100th Olympiad, a distinction, as has been already shown, was 
made between taxable capital and property, we may infer that 
this was a fixed principle at Athens, and that the rate of charge 
was the only thing that varied. If in Olymp. 88, 1 (n.c. 428), 
the total of the taxable capital of Attica was that which Euri- 
pides assumed as the basis of his proposal for the levying of a 
property tax, viz., 20,000 talents, the first property tax, as 
Thucydides states, must have been a 100th ( ercarocrTr ?), since it 
produced 200 talents, in the same manner as that calculated by 
Euripides to produce 500 talents was a fortieth ( reacrapaKoo-r? 7 ). 
In the Ecclesiazusee of Aristophanes 179 , which was acted in 
Olymp. 96, 4 (n.c. 393), a 500th ( TrevTa/cocriocrTJ )) is mentioned: 
this was probably a small property tax levied at that time in 
order to meet the public expenses, and its highest produce 
could not have exceeded 40 talents. At that time, however, 
the taxable capital, if it really amounted to so high a sum, came 
much nearer to the whole property than in the archonship of 
Nausinicus, since in that year it amounted only to 5750 talents. 
Demosthenes 180 , estimating the taxable capital in round num- 
bers at 6000 talents, reckons, according to this new method of 
taxation, the 100th at 60, and the 50th (TrevTTjKoa-rrj) at 120 
talents. “ Shall I suppose,” he proceeds to say, “that you will 


179 Ys. 999. Although this passage 
is extremely obscure, the reading is 
unquestionably correct : El prj tS>v 

efxcov T r)v TTfVTaKOcriouTrjv KciTtOrjKas rfj 

TToXei, and rS>v eraw, which was pro- 
posed by Tyrwhitt, is highly absurd. 
In order to obtain the meaning of these 
words, something appears to be want- 


ing to us from the Athenian law, upon 
which the conclusion is founded which 
Aristophanes supposes the young man 
to draw. I have intentionally omitted 
to pay any regard to the interpretation 
of the scholiast. 

180 De Symmor. p. Ido, Id. 
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contribute a twelfth (ScoSe/caTT)), which would produce 500 
talents ? but a tax so high as that you would not endure.” 
From this passage it is plain beyond a doubt, that the Athe- 
nians, at that time, never taxed themselves so high as a twelfth 
part of the valuation, which, however, for the most wealthy 
only came to If per cent,, and for other persons far less. 

Two property taxes are known, which can be calculated 
with great accuracy from the valuation in the year of Nausi- 
nicus. The one was imposed a year after Demosthenes’ speech 
upon the symmoriee, in which the taxable capital is stated at 
6000 talents; and occurred when the Athenians, in Olymp. 
106, 4 (i3.c. 353), in the month Maimacterion, on account of 
Philip’s siege of the Ileraeon Teichos, decreed to send out forty 
ships, and to raise a property tax of 60 talents 181 . It was a 
100th ( e/carocTTr}), which the orator states to have been charged 
at that precise rate, that is, one-fifth per cent, of the property 
of the most wealthy. The other is the tax in the archonship of 
Nausinicus, which produced rather more than 300 talents ; this 
must consequently have been a 20th (et/eoo-T^) 182 . It might, 
indeed, be thought improbable that the 100th produced any 
more than 57^ or the 20th more than 287| talents, since the 
valuation, according to Polybius, amounted exactly to 5750 
talents; but it must be remembered, that the resident aliens 
also were taxed, who are not included in this valuation ; and 
they not only made good what in the former case was wanting 
to the 60, in the latter to the 300 talents, but were obliged to 
contribute a large additional sum ; with this addition, there- 
fore, the whole taxable capital would doubtless have amounted 
to 6000 talents. Demosthenes also unquestionably contributed 
to the tax of a 20th, in the year of Nausinicus ; those 18 minas 


181 Demosth. Olynth. iii. p. 29, 20. 

182 Demosth. c. Amlrot. p. 617, 22, 
uses the word deKareveiv with reference 
to the payment of the taxes in the 
archonship of Nausinicus, and the same 
word in the oration against Timocrates, 
p. 756, 4. This, however, is a general 
expression, when the object is to denote 


the collection of taxes by a vitupera- 
tive term. If, however, any person 
should wish to attribute to this word 
its literal sense, he should bear in 
mind, that the orator also says, diirXas 
nparrovres tus elatjiopas, and that, a 
tax of a 20tli twice collected makes a 
10th. 
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which the guardians charged in their account were however, as 
he himself says, for several taxes ; to that tax he could not have 
contributed more than 9 minas, which was the 20th part of his 
taxable capital ; the other 9 were either for another tax of a 
20th, or two of a 40th, or for two 50ths and one 100th, These 
property taxes were, therefore, by no means excessive ; in ten 
years Demosthenes only paid the 10th part of his taxable 
capital, or the 50th part of his property, and indeed at the first 
tax in the archonship of Nausinicus only half this rate, or 1 per 
cent. ; his property, however, even if we deduct a 6th part as 
paying no interest, must have returned a premium of 10 per 
cent. : 1 per cent, of his property is consequently the 10th part 
of his income. Or, in order to place the subject in a more 
striking light, while in ten years he only paid 2 per cent, from 
his whole property, the same brought in, if it was tolerably 
managed, 100 per cent. 

This clearly shows the absurdity of the assertions respecting 
the exorbitant taxes of the Athenian citizens, more particularly 
if we take into consideration the low rates of the custom duties, 
and the cheapness of the chief necessaries of life, by which 
they were enabled to live upon very small means. If notwith- 
standing this there was a great disinclination to pay property 
taxes, as may be plainly seen from the Olynthiacs and the 
oration concerning the Chersonese, the fact cannot cause any 
astonishment, as no one willingly taxes himself ; and as to the 
decrease of the national wealth, the causes originated in other 
circumstances, the consideration of which does not belong to 
this place. 

It is, indeed, true that we find instances of large property 
taxes, as, for instance, one mentioned in Lysias of 30, and 
another of 40 minas ; but the great expenses of the payer prove 
the large amount of his property 183 ; in proportion to which the 
tax may have been very moderate, particularly since it only 
occurred twice. Aristophanes, as is mentioned in the same 
orator, likewise paid 40 minas as his share of the property tax, 
although this was not for himself alone, but for his father also ; 


188 See book iii. ch. 22. 
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nor upon one occasion, but for several taxes, and in times of 
the greatest exertions, during the four or five years after the 
battle of Cnidos (Olymp. 96, 2, b.c. 395); and that Aristo- 
phanes (Lysias may conceal it as he will) must have been very 
wealthy, is proved by the choregias, which he served for his 
father and himself ; the three years* trierarchy, upon which he 
expended 80 minas ; by his having given 5 talents for land, 
and being possessed of much furniture ; and also by his having, 
even before the times of the Anarchy, subscribed 100 minas to 
the expedition against Sicily, and subsequently 30,000 drachmas 
to the auxiliary fleet for the Cyprians and Euagoras, which sum 
was, without doubt, paid by Euagoras in the island of Cyprus, 
where his father was settled 184 . 

At the same time, I will not deny that many persons volun- 
tarily contributed more than their means allowed, and that 
many were oppressed by too high valuations, while others con- 
cealed their property ; as, for instance, Diceeogenes, mentioned 
in Iseeus, who from an income of 80 minas contributed nothing 
to many property taxes, as he concealed his property, except 
that he once voluntarily gave 3 minas 185 ; nor, lastly, that a 
frequent repetition of these taxes at short intervals of time, 
particularly when, as was the case after the Anarchy, the 
channels of industry were blocked up, was a great national 
calamity 186 : from which fact the complaints as to the oppres- 
sion of the property taxes are sufficiently explained. 


Chapter IX. 

Symmoria of the Property Taxes after the Archonship of 
Nausinicus. The Advance of Property Taxes , and other 
Regulations relating to the Payment of them . 

In the year of Nausinicus, the symmoriee (classes or compa- 
nies 197 ) were introduced with reference to the property taxes. 


184 Lysias pro Aristoph. bonis, p. 
642 sqq. cf. p. 633 sqq. and p. 637. 

185 Isaeus de Dicaeog. Ilered. pp. 
109 — 1 11. 


186 Cf. Lys. c. Ergocl pp. 818, 819. 

187 See Heraldus vi. 2, 4, concerning 
the name, which also is frequently ap- 
plied to other sorts of companies. 
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These are what Harpocration 188 means when he quotes from 
Philochorus the institution of the symmorioe in the archonship 
of Nausinicus, since the symmorise of the trier archy were not 
introduced till afterwards ; and Demosthenes became imme- 
diately after his seventh year in Olymp. 100, £ (b.c. 377)* the 
leader of a symmoria 189 : at that time, therefore, they had been 
already established. After they had been once introduced, they 
continued uninterruptedly until the 108th Olympiad. The fact 
of Demosthenes having been for ten years a leader in the sym- 
morise of the property taxes, proves their existence up to 
Olymp. 103, } (b.c. 367): they were, however, still in existence 
in Olymp. 106, 4 (b.c. 353), which is the date of the speech 
against Meidias, since Demosthenes says of this person, that 
U up to the day on which he was speaking he had never been 
the leader of a symmoria 100 .” Whether they were still in 
existence in Olymp. 107? 4 (b.c. 349), has been questioned 191 , 
because Demosthenes, in the second Olynthiac 192 , says to the 
Athenians, that “ formerly they paid taxes by symmorice, but 
now they administered the state by symmoriee these words, 
however, distinctly prove their existence at that time. For an 
institution, like the symmoriee, might very easily obtain a 
powerful influence upon the public administration, as the dif- 
ferent classes of property, and above all, the divisions of people 
created by them, would produce political parties, and parties 
could only retain their activity so long as the division existed. 
Since then, as Demosthenes ironically says, the state was 
governed by symmoriee, the symmoria) must have been estab- 
lished by law. The custom of paying taxes by symmoriee they 
had disused ; for the obvious reason, that no one will pay taxes 
if he has any means of avoiding them. The object of Demos- 
thenes evidently is, as the whole oration proves, to raise a tax ; 


188 In v. avfxfjLopui, and thence Pho- 
tius, Suidas, Schol. Demosth. vol. ii. 
p. 55, Reiske and Scaliger in his oXv/m. 
avayp, 

189 See above, book iv. ch. 7. 

190 Mcibias 8* 7T<5p; avdtnco Kat 
rrjfxtpov ovp.po plus rjyfpaiv yeyuvfv. 


Demosth. c. Mid. p. 565, 10. 

191 Wolf, p. xcviii. note. 

192 P. 26, 21, irporepov piu yap , a> 
(tvdes 'AOrjvaioi, flattyepcrt Kara ervp- 
fiopiasy vvv\ d( 7r6\trtv€<T$€ Kara ovp- 
popias . And thence in the oration 

iTtpl (rvvrdgftos, p. 172, 1. 
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but, seeing the disinclination of his hearers, he says to them 
ironically, that the institution of the symmorite had lost all its 
meaning, and instead of taxes being raised according to it, that 
they only used it for j)olitical purposes. If the oration against 
Boeotus 7 repl tov 6v6/naro<s belongs to the first year of the 108th 
Olympiad (b.c. 348), as has been supposed, we should have a 
proof that at that time the symmorite of the property taxes 
were still in existence, since they are there mentioned 1 ® 3 in 
opposition to the trierarchy. The date of this speech may, 
however, be placed with much greater probability in Olymp. 
107, 1 (b.c. 35 2) 1 ® 4 : yet I entertain no doubt that this consti- 
tution of taxes was still in existence at the later period. 

It should be observed, that Petit, and those who follow 
him, have not recognised any connexion between the sym- 


193 P. 997, 1. 

194 Corsiui F. A. t. iv. p. 30, and 
Wolf, p. cix. sq. note, suppose this 
speecli to belong to Olymp. 108, 1, 
after Dionysius : but preponderating 
reasons compel me to dissent from this 
opinion. Dionysius places the birth 
of Dinarchus about the archonship of 
Nicophemus, in Olymp. 104, 4, and 
states that at the time of the oration 
against Boeotus nepl oriparos, Dinar- 
chus was thirteen years old, as this 
oration belongs to the archonship of 
Oovprjbos or Oeopvrjros; the latter 
because in the oration ircpi ovoparos the 
expedition of the Athenians against 
Pylce is mentioned as having lately 
taken place. No such fact, however, 
is mentioned in this oration : Diony- 
sius clearly meant the expedition 
against Tamynae, p. 999, and Diony- 
sius should evidently be corrected from 
this passage, rrjs els Tapvvas egodov 
yeyevrjpevrjs, and the hiatus fj 8* els . . . 
'Adr)vai(ov egoBos should be supplied 
with T apvvas and not with IleXny. 
The probability is, that there was also 
an hiatus formerly in the former words 
rrjs els . ... egoBov yey evr)pevrjs y the 
copyist being unable to read, in either 


place, the name T apvvas, of which he 
was ignorant. Some corrector then 
inserted IluXay in the former place, 
who had some vague notion of the 
well-known expedition against Pylre. 
Now Dionysius was only acquainted 
with the expedition and the battle of 
Tamynao from the oration against 
Meidias, which speech ho falsely attri- 
butes to Olymp. 107, 4, allowing him- 
self to bo misled by the Olynthian ex- 
pedition there mentioned ; and from 
that he places the birth of Demos- 
thenes foui- years too late. For the 
same reason he also places the battlo 
of Tatnynac four years too late ; since 
it probably was fought in Olymp. 106, 
4 (comp, below chap, 13). That the 
date ho assigns is 108, 1, whereas 
agreeably to his calculation it should 
have been Olymp. 107, 4, is in fact no 
objection, as two successive civil years 
are always con founded from their being 
included in the same natural year, 
reckoned from spring to spring. Con- 
sequently, on account of the F.uboe&n 
expedition, and the battlo of Tamynro, 
the oration against Boeotus irep't ovo- 
paros must be placed four years earlier, 
viz., about Olymp. 107, I. 
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moriae and the property taxes. Wolf has the merit of having 
remarked after Heraldus the introduction of the symmoriee, 
and of having distinguished between the passages which treat of 
the symmorise of the property taxes, and the symmorise of the 
trierarchy. But after we have examined all the statements 
concerning the property taxes and the valuation, and although 
the solution will appear to possess sufficient clearness and sim- 
plicity, the chief question as to the mode in which the sym- 
morise of the property taxes were arranged, will not be answered 
in a manner at all satisfactory. 

The only detailed account of their constitution occurs in 
the ignorant interpreter of Demosthenes 1 ® 5 , whom we usually 
call Ulpian, in a passage upon the second Olynthiac, wherein 
we may follow Wolf in separating the first from the second 
part, as being more ancient. “ Each of the ten tribes,” he 
says, “was obliged to specify 120 of its own members who 
were the most wealthy. These 120 then divided themselves 
into two parts, so that there were 60 whose property was very 
large, and the other 60 less rich. They did this in order that 
if a war should suddenly break out, and the less wealthy should 
not happen to have any money at their disposal, those who 
were more rich might advance the taxes for them, and be after- 
wards repaid at the convenience of the others. This body of 
60 was called a symmoria.” In the second part, which is the 
work of a different hand, it is stated, that “ since each of the 
ten tribes specified 120, the whole number of liturgi (as they 
are here called) was 1200: that these were distributed into two 
divisions, each of 600 persons, or ten symmoriee ; that these 
two great divisions were again sub-divided into two smaller, 
each of which was composed of 300 persons of five symmorice. 
One of these bodies of 300 was made up of the most wealthy, 
who paid the taxes either before the others or for them (jrpoei- 
<ri(j)€pov tcov aWcov), the other 300 being in all things subject 
to them.” So far the account is, in some measure, intelligible: 
that which is further added is both absurd and foreign to our 
purpose. 


P. 33, ed. Ilieron. Wolf. See F. A. Wolf, p. xcv. 
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According to this, then, it appears that two classes of 300,, 
under similar arrangements, were instituted, the members of 
which were of nearly equal property, and advanced money for 
the payment of taxes for two others equally poorer. There is, 
however, no intelligible reason why the 600 most wealthy were 
to be divided into two equal portions, if in all other respects 
they were similarly constituted ; it is far more probable that 
the first 300 were a higher class ; therefore to pay taxes among 
the 300, means the same as to pay taxes among those who 
contributed the largest amount ,90 . The only passage from which 
it might be inferred that there existed two classes of 300 
persons similarly constituted, is that already quoted from the 
second Olynthiac 107 (and it is from this that Ulpian has princi- 
pally formed his view of the subject, and drawn many other 
erroneous conclusions): “Now you administer the state by 
symmoriae, an orator is the leader of both, and under him a 
general, and the 300, who are always ready to clamour, while 
the rest of you are assigned, some to one and some to the 
other.” I confess that I do not entirely understand this 
passage, but I can only explain it by supposing that two classes 
of different degrees of wealth were the highest, since the 
immediate effect of a different scale of property would be to 
create a spirit of party between the classes ; while the contest 
which in ancient days always existed between the superior and 
inferior, the rich and the poor, would necessarily be combined 
with it, although in a less degree. Upon this point, however, 
we need give ourselves no trouble; but that 1200 was the 
entire sum of those who paid taxes is wholly incredible, and 
can by no means be assumed upon the testimony of such a 
writer as Ulpian. 

The passages of the ancient writers and of the grammarians 
bearing on this subject are extremely indefinite; in several of 
them we do not even know whether they refer to the Twelve 

1# ® Isseus de Philoctem. Hered. p. wealthy appears from Demosth. de 
154, Orat. c. Phsenipp. p. 1046, 20, p. Corona, p. 285, 17. See below, note 
1039, 17. The account given in Lex. 394. — Tuansl.] 

Seg. p. 306, is too vague to be of any 197 P. 26, and thence in the speech 
service. [That the 300 were the most Trtpt avvra&as with some alterations. 
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Hundred of the property taxes, or of the trierarchy 198 , The 
Thousand, whom Harpocration quotes from Lysias and Isteus, 
and considers as identical with the Twelve Hundred, can 
neither be referred to the symmoriee of the property taxes after 
the year of Nausinicus, nor to the symmoriee of the trierarchy 199 , 
since Lysias died in Olymp. 100, (b.c. 378) 800 . Philochorus 

treated of the symmoriee in the archonship of Nausinicus, in 
the fifth book of the Atthis 801 , but of the Twelve Hundred in 
the sixth book 808 : they were therefore wholly distinct, so that 
he rather appears to have mentioned the latter in connexion 
with the trierarchy according to symmorioe which was subse- 
quently introduced. Isocrates 803 however calls those who paid 
taxes and performed liturgies “ the Twelve Hundred where 
from the context all liturgies, and particularly the trierarchy, 
may be understood; so that twelve hundred must have borne 
all the property taxes and all liturgies, including the trierarchy. 

But this passage again proves nothing, as it is perfectly fair 
to suppose that an orator might express himself in such terms 
in speaking of an exclusive class like the rich, who paid the 
largest portion of taxes, and to whom the state on every occa- 
sion first looked for assistance. And although similar state- 
ments are highly embarrassing to the writer who endeavours to 
reconcile all contradictory statements, yet the reasons for con- 
sidering that all the inhabitants of the state not included in the 
Twelve Hundred, whose property was at all considerable, were 
subject to taxation, are so preponderating, that it is impossible 
to refuse our assent to them. If we supposed that only* twelve 
hundred rich persons .paid the property taxes, the result would 


180 As e. g. of Harpocration in v. 
avtifiopta (although in this passage the 
syminoriae of Nausinicus are the sym- 
nioriao of the property taxes) and in v. 
%iXioi diaKoaioi. 

189 The latter is the opinion of Wolf, 
p. cx. note. 

80) Taylor, Vit. Lys. p. 150, vol. vi. 
Heiske. 

801 Harpocration, and thence Phot. 
Suid. and Etymol. in v. a-vpfiopia. 


ini Ilarpocrat. in v. \lXioi diaKoaioi . 

80:1 Do Anti do si p. 80, ed Orell. Ets 
Serovs fkaKocriovs Kal %i\iovs rovs €i<r- 
(pepouras Kal XeiTovpyovvras ov p6vov 
avrbv irap^\€is, aXXa kuI top vlo v rpls 
p.iv rfbrj TcrpiqpapxrjKaTe , r«s 8’ uXXas 
Xeirovpylas 7roXvreXeorrepoi/ XeXeiTovp- 
yrjKare Kal kuXXiov <Sp oi vopoi n poa- 
tuttovctiv. Similarly Harpocration in 
v. \iXio i Kal SiaKocrioi : oi Kal tXetrovp- 
yovv. 
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be in the highest degree improbable. In the oration against 
Leptines, which was delivered in Olymp. 106, 2 (b.c. 355); 
when the symmoriee of the property taxes were in existence* 
the rich both served the trierarchy and paid property taxes 804 * 
Thus, if there were only twelve hundred who contributed to the 
property taxes, none but the trierarchs, as they were twelve 
hundred in number, would have paid this impost ; which is evi- 
dently absurd. Demosthenes says himself that those also paid 
taxes who were too poor for the trierarchy. And how could it 
have happened that no more than twelve hundred possessed a 
sufficient amount of property to enable them to pay taxes, 
since in the 94th Olympiad there were only five thousand citi- 
zens not possessed of some landed property, and so late as in 
Olymp. 114, 2 (b.c. 323), nine thousand citizens had more than 
2000 drachmas 808 ? And moreover how liberal would the 
assembly have been with property taxes, if all the burden fell 
upon twelve hundred! Lastly, as has been proved, the pro- 
perty tax was a fixed part of the total valuation after the year 
of Nausinicus, and it is frequently considered as such by De- 
mosthenes, in the oration concerning the symmorite 806 ; but at 
that time (Olymp. 106, 3, b.c, 354), the symmQTriee of the pro- 
perty taxes were in existence. The total valuation of 5J50 or 
6000 talents was not the property of only twelve hundred citi- 
zens, but the valuation of the whole country (rifirjfia 'Xjcopas), 
according to the statements of Demosthenes and Polybius; 
although Ulpian 807 infers from the obscure . and difficult expo- 
sition of Demosthenes in the speech concerning the symmoriee, 
that it was only the valuation of the twelve hundred trierarchs. 

It might indeed be easily proved by calculation, that twelve 
hundred could not be the possessors of the whole valuation, if 
an assumption which has already involved the supporters in 
such evident contradictions needed farther refutation. Demos- 


804 See above chap. 1 . 

805 See chap. 3. 

808 See chapters 4, 7, and 8. 

207 P. 141. rrjv Si overlap rr)P reap 
XiXiW Ka\ StaKoaltov rpttjpdpx^v reri- 
prjaBal ef>rj<ri TaXavreop €^aKt<T\CKl<ap. I 


will return again to this subject in the 
twelfth chapter, when speaking of the 
trierarchy. Budseus indeed ut sup. p. 
539, considers the GOOD talents as the 
whole valuation, and in p. 540 sqq. as 
the valuation of the Twelve Hundred. 


2 M 
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thenes was in the highest class, to which those who had the 
largest valuations belonged; his valuation however only 
amounted to 3 talents. Assuming now that there were four 
classes, which together made up twelve hundred persons, and 
that each class contained about three hundred taxable mem- 
bers; that moreover the valuation of the highest class was upon 
an average greater than that of Demosthenes, for example, 5 
talents (which supposes a property of 50 talents for each per- 
son, and therefore is more likely to be too high than too low), 
the total valuation of the first three hundred only amounted to 
1500 talents. Now evidently the three other classes could not 
have had three times 1 500 talents, because not only was their 
property less, but the valuation was of a smaller part of that 
property 808 . Let any person reckon as he pleases, let him 
assume a greater or less number of classes, he never can obtain 
6000 talents for twelve hundred men, if in the highest class 
there were persons whose valuation only came to 3 talents, 
unless indeed assumptions altogether groundless are admitted. 

The calculation of Budeeus is wholly unfounded* 08 . He 
considers the Twelve Hundred alone as the superior class to 
which Demosthenes belonged, and assumes that others had 
higher valuations, for example, four hundred upon an average 
3 talents, another four hundred 4 talents, and another four 
hundred 8 talents, which altogether gives 6000 talents. But if 
twelve hundred individuals were the sole owners of the whole 
taxable property, the classes of valuation must have referred to 
these alone. If the class of Demosthenes was that which had 
the highest valuations, there must have been inferior classes ; 
and in fact if twelve hundred possessed the whole valuation, 
the lower classes must have been classes of the twelve hundred; 
thus the hypothesis of the learned writer falls to the ground. 

It is therefore far more probable that many others besides 
the Twelve Hundred paid taxes, who, although their property 
uras less considerable, were assessed in the total valuation; and 
this supposition receives considerable support from a fact men- 
tioned in an oration of Demosthenes. Androtion was employed 


808 Book iv. cli . 7. 


*' 9 Ut sup. p. 542. 
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to collect some outstanding taxes which belonged to the impost 
laid on in the archonship of Nausinicus, 7 out df 14 talents; 
they were however small sums, not one amounting to a mina, 
as Demosthenes says, but a little more than 70 drachmas from 
one person, and from another 34* 10 . That these were the 
arrears of payments which had been made by instalments is 
very improbable; we are nowhere informed that the payments 
were ever made in this manner; nor is it indeed credible, since 
the necessities of the state required prompt payment. We 
should not therefore be justified in assuming that such a liberty 
was granted by the state; and even if it did exist, what rich 
man would have remained 34 drachmas in debt? It follows 
therefore that these were taxes due from persons of small for- 
tune, who, from their inability to pay them, were forced to sub- 
mit to be insultingly treated by Androtion, and to be unjustly 
thrown into prison; and since Androtion collected ^ talents, 
and as no one paid a whole mina, he must have collected taxes 
from at least four or five hundred persons. Now if we reckon 
that the other 7 talents were in like manner chiefly made up of 
small sums (which is the only probable supposition), it gives 
about twelve hundred people whose taxes were in arrear; these 
owever cannot have been the twelve hundred wealthy per 
sons, but citizens of a lower valuation, who paid even such 
small sums as these with difficulty. In addition to this the 
lands of corporations were subject to the property taxes, as an 
inscription of the 114th or 115th Olympiad shows* 11 : the cor- 
porations however cannot well have been among the Twelve 
Hundred. Or shall we assume that the symmorice had been at 
this period for the second time abolished? For that however 
we should be compelled first to assume, contrary to all proba- 
bility, that the property of the corporations had not been before 
subject to taxation. 

From the whole of this argument it follows that a number of 
persons with small fortunes or valuations were distributed into 


810 Demos tli. c. Androt. p. 606 sq. 
particularly p. 611, 21. In the speech 
against Timocrates, p. 701, 4, only 5 
talents are mentioned, although in 


other respects nearly the same account 
is given in both places. 

811 See above note 166. 


2 M 2 
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symmoriee, and in such a manner that equal parts of the valua- 
tion were contained in them (in the same way that Demosthenes 
proposed to distribute the valuation with regard to the trie- 
rarchy) 81J , and that the Twelve Hundred composed the first 
class. There were according to Ulpian twenty symmoriee, and 
of these each one must have made up 300 talents, each could 
be again subdivided into a fifth, and each fifth into a third, so 
as to make three hundred, in the same manner that Demos- 
thenes makes one hundred divisions. The three hundred most 
wealthy can only have been the presidents of these divisions; 
next to these would come three hundred, whose wealth entitled 
them to the second rank ; and after these two other divisions of 
three hundred classed in like manner according to the value of 
their property; and these twelve hundred together composed a 
body that managed the affairs of the symmoriee, which duty 
however fell chiefly upon the first three hundred. The mem- 
bers of less property who were assigned to these, were not 
taken into consideration, as the more wealthy were always com- 
pelled to bear the chief part of the burden, and to manage the 
business of the whole body. Thus at least the constitution of 
the symmoriee assumes an intelligible form, and the statements 
of the ancients can be in some measure reconciled. If however 
any other person can explain the subject in a more satisfactory 
manner, to no one would it be more acceptable than to myself. 

That the Three Hundred were, in a certain sense, managers 
of the symmoriee there can be no doubt; but whether those 
who are called the leaders of the symmoriee (rjyepove? avfi/Ao- 
fHwv)* la are the same, or whether they were only included in 
them, is a point which I shall leave undetermined. Whichever 
we suppose to have been the case, they must have been the 
most wealthy, in the same way that in the trierarchy the second 
and the third classes are opposed to the leaders 814 . The sym- 
moriarchs 818 were either the same with the leaders, or with the 


818 Bee chap. 13. 

8,8 Concerning whom see book iv. 
ch. 7, and Harpocrat. Suid. in v. 
tfytH&v avfAfiopias, although in the 
latter place the leaders of the symmo- 


ri» connected with the trierarchy are 
meant. 

4,4 Demosth. de Corona, p. 260, 20. 
215 Hyperides ap. Poll. iii. 53. He- 
raldus (vi. 2, 8) understands the syra- 
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superintendents of the syramoriee (imfieXrjTal rcov (rv/ifiopicov), 
.who occur in connexion with the trierarchy, and without doubt 
they also belonged to the symmoriae of the property taxes. Of 
the manner in which these persons conducted the affairs of the 
symmoriae we are entirely ignorant: it is however natural to 
suppose that they presided over the meetings and proceedings 
of the symmorites. It is certain that they kept the diagramma 
of their symmoriae, which was a register of the properties of the 
members, and of the amount which each one was respectively 
required to pay, in the symmoriae of the property taxes as well as 
in those of the trierarchy: but whether the persons who kept this 
register (Stay pafai?, emy panels) were again different, or were a 
committee of the superintendents of the symmoriae, is unknown. 
If the speech of Hyperides against Polyeuctus concerning the 
diagramma, or that of Lysias concerning the property taxes, 
which however is anterior to the institution of the symmoriae, 
had come down to our days, we should be better informed 
with regard to the valuation and all the subjects relating 
to it 81 ®. 

The chief persons were moreover compelled to pay the taxes 
in advance (7 Tpoeca<j)opa) 9 which obligation Ulpian ascribes to 
his two bodies of three hundred under similar arrangements : 
this however may be with more probability understood of the 
first three hundred 817 : in the same manner as in modern times 
forced loans have been taken from the rich, with which this 
advance of taxes may be aptly compared, although the differ- 
ences of the two are manifest. The advance of taxes was 
always claimed; in the archonship of Nausinicus the duties 
were collected by the state itself, as is proved by the fact 
of Androtion's gathering the taxes that were still unpaid; 
whereas in cases where the taxes were to be paid in advance, 

monarch to be the person who contri- Harpocrat. in v. cmypafaig, Zonaras 
buted the most, for which there is not in vv. diaypafipa and (niypafpfis. 
sufficient foundation. 817 Orat. c. Pheenipp. p. 146, 20 sq. 

*>« Harpocrat. in v.6taypa/Li/ia, where This Demosthenes ntpl (Tvppopuov, p„ 
observe the words irpbs tt)v Ttprjviv 185, 14, calls ptpos tw ovruv imtp 4av- 
rrjs over las , and thence Suidas in vv. too *ai ra>v \oitrav irpocurtvcyKtiv, The 
diaypapputy btaypapparay diaypafavs, aX\r)\(yyvov in the Byzantine empire 
^ictypafprjj also Lex. Seg. pp. 236, 241, was of the same nature. 
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the payer liad afterwards to recover the money which he had 
advanced* 18 . For the imposition of a tax to be paid in advance, 
a decree of the people was necessary 819 , and sometimes even the 
persons were appointed by the senate, who were to advance the 
taxes for their fellow demotee, as well as for all others who pos- 
sessed landed property in the demus (ot iyKe/crrj fievoc). The 
client of Lysias in his oration against Polycles had landed pro- 
perty in three demi, and was rated for all three to the advance 
of taxes, although, as he was trierarch, he was under no obliga- 
tion to pay them. 

It should be observed that the relation with regard to this 
point which existed between the demi and the symmoriee cannot 
be accurately explained, nor is it of any importance for our 
inquiries; but so much is clear from this example, that the 
landed property was taxed according to the demi, a fact which 
is not irreconcileable with the other regulations respecting 
property taxes. In the same way in Potidcea the owners of 
more than one estate paid taxes for each respectively to the 
demus in which the land lay, and not collectively for all to the 
demus in which he was himself entered; as this was the only 
method of determining with certainty whether the less wealthy 
had been justly taxed* 80 . It is manifest that there was a right 
of action for recovering the money which had been advanced 8 * 1 . 
The whole property was liable for the payment of taxes, the 
state having the power of confiscating it in case of failure 888 . 


818 Demosth. c. Polycl. p. 1209, 4. 

8,8 Ibid. p. 1208,25. 

880 Pseud- Aristot. CEcon. 2, 5, and 
there Schneider. 

818 1 This is the meaning of Demosth. 
c. Pantsenet. p. 877, 19, av 7rpoeicr<fiopai> 
fit) KOfj.i{rjTcu , if a person was not repaid 
the money which he had advanced. 

*** Demosth. c. Androt. p. 609, 23, 
and c. Timocrat. p. 752. To this Pho- 
tius and Suidas in v, irtoXrjrfjs also re- 
fer; w 7 T€K«unro be rots it coXrjrtas /cat 
derot t 6 biaypa<f>ev dpyvptov <V n okefup 
pi) eiae<f>epov. I may observe in this 
place that a fragment of an inscription 


in Corp. Inscript. Gr. No. 354, refers 
to an ela-^opd. The inscription be- 
longs to the time of the Homans, since 
dpyvporaptai was not the name of any 
Athenian authority before their rule, 
which it was in the reign of Hadrian 
(see the law, lb. No. 355), and c/carocr- 
rtatot ro/cot is evidently a translation of 
the Latin phrase twtra Centesimw, as 
in the Basilica, ix. 3, 87, and in Zona- 
ras Gloss, p. 650, and therefore the 
el(r<fx>pa may be something totally dif- 
ferent from the ancient property tax, 
as the word signifies any contribution 
or direct tax whatever. We may ob- 
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Moreover, if any person thought that lie could show that he had 
been unjustly included among the three hundred who paid the 
taxes in advance, and that some other could with greater justice 
be substituted in his place, the legal remedy for the aggrieved 
party was the avri8o<Ti<: or exchange, to which the speech 
against Phcenippus refers. 

There still remain two points to be discussed, the explana- 
tion of which we have intentionally deferred to the end of this 
investigation. 

In the first place, it appears singular that in the valuation 
made in the year of Nausinicus a fixed sum, viz. 2500 drachmas, 
was taken as the taxable capital for all persons indiscriminately; 
and that it was then determined what portion of this amount 
was in each, class to be paid as a tax* 83 . For this I can find no 
other reason than that this amount of property was the lowest 
which came into consideration on the imposition of the tax; it 
being fixed how much the valuation of each person should 
amount to, if his property was only 2500 drachmas; and for 
properties of greater amount, what the proprietor was to pay for 
every 2500 drachmas. When Antipater made the rights of 
citizenship depend upon the amount of property, the lowest 
rate was 2000 drachmas, which agrees well with our assump- 
tion. Demosthenes* 24 indeed asserts, that “ whereas his family 
used formerly to perform trierarchies, and to pay large property 
taxes, now that he had only received from his guardians 31 
minas and his father’s house, by means of their shameless frauds 
he could not even afford to pay small property taxes:” but an 
expression of this kind, spoken in the feelings of bitterness, and 


servo that from what is to a certain 
degree intelligible in this inscription it 
may be seen that at this period who- 
ever did not pay this ela^opa, was 
obliged to pay interest for it and pro- 
vide sureties, and that after the expi- 
ration of the term the property might 
be confiscated which had been given 
as security; ’Ew*Tfpto^optC«Va>craj/ al- 
rois Kara ttjp r rjs anciSias d£iav. [cap 
5c] fl(T(fHpClP pr) &ov- 


\<ovrai npatrov pep Ikcltoo-- 

rtatW t6kco[v) d(f) ov 5 cop iroiffo-aaGai 
Tt)v cl<r[(f)opa]v ovk cTroifprarro, pe% pi 
prjvcov 5 XXc ov dvo rrjs reXfvrai'ag an 086- 
<T€(os. pcra 8c rovs [prjvas] roirrovs el 
pcvoicp pi} nci 06 pevoi, diro&6<r0<o<rap ol 
dpyvporapiai perk rov KrjpvKog r&s vno- 

0r)Kag npSsrov pep r&p 

M<oK6ra>p f fir a /cat r<ov cyyvfjr&p, &c. 
*“ 8ee book iv. ch. 7. 

8jM C. Aphob. i. p. 833, 24, cf. 825, * 
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in the consciousness of the injury which he had sustained, 
cannot be understood literally to mean that no taxes were im- 
posed on a property of this amount; especially as it cannot be 
denied, that a property tax upon so small an estate was oppres- 
sive, and consequently a person might say that he could not 
bear it, even if he was bound to pay it. 

The other question is, for what reason Demosthenes** 5 
should propose in two places that all should pay taxes, every 
one in proportion to his property, if, as we have assumed, this 
was already the case according to the actual regulations. As it 
is the unpleasant duty of the inquirer into ancient history to 
collect every expression that may be accidentally thrown out, 
he is often unable to explain such indistinct allusions as these, 
since the author wrote for contemporaries, and not for posterity. 
At the same time, our orator gives thus much to be understood, 
that the public administration was left to some; while others 
were compelled to perform the trierarchy, to pay the taxes, and 
to serve in the army; and he proposes that it should not be per- 
mitted that one party should be always passing decrees merely 
for the disadvantage of the other, as the injured one would be 
always indolent, and never perform as much as was required of 
it**\ But who then are these who administered the public 
affairs ? They can have been no others, as has been before 
stated, than the three hundred in the symmoriee, who composed 
the political parties. If then there were some who did not pay 
taxes, these appear to have been the very persons; and if this 
was in fact the case, the irregularity was at variance with the 
principles of the constitution. It almost appears as if the 
wealthiest in the symmoriee had at that time unjustly thrown 
the burden upon the poorer, exactly as was the case in the 
symmoriee of the trierarchy 887 . Let any person who may hope 
to find a clue suggest some other solution of the difficulty. 

885 Olynth. i. p. 15, 1. "Eort dr) Xui- fore the meaning of to lerov of course 
iroVy otfxaiy ndvras flcrffyiptiVy av rroWcov is, one person like another, in equal pro- 
dtp rroXXh, av oKtycov oXfya. Olynth. portion, 
ii. p. 27, particularly in the words **« Olynth. it ubi sup. 

Xeya) dr) Kt(f)aKaiov, reavras tl<r<f>cp€iv See below, chap. 13 . 

a# fKaarros fyu to urov. Where- 
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Chapter X. 

The Property Taxes imposed upon , and the Liturgies performed 
by, the resident Aliens . 

We have hitherto been treating of the liturgies and the 
taxes of the citizens, which fell upon (though only for the 
property which they possessed in Attica), even if they lived 
abroad** 8 . That those who had been created citizens (Brjpo- 
irolrjTOL ,), such, for instance, as Pasion the rich banker, and 
Apollodorus his son, paid taxes and were in the symmoriae 
(unless, like Leucon, the king of the Bosporus, they had an 
immunity), is hardly worth remarking; and the only reason 
that Harpocration**® quotes out of Hyperides that the Brjpo- 
TroirjToi were in the symrnoriee of the trierarchy is, that they 
were not admitted into the genea and phratriae, but only into 
the tribes and demi. 

But the resident aliens [peToucot) and the isoteles (/l£t(hkoi 
laoreXecs) also performed public services which were different 
from the liturgies of the citizens 830 , and paid property taxes. 
The resident aliens could, as well as the citizens, obtain an 
exemption from the liturgies, particularly the choregia* 3 '; and 
not only this, but there even occurs a case, apparently in the 
age of Demosthenes, of some Sidonian citizens resident a 
Athens having been allowed an exemption from the property 
taxes 888 ; at the same time we have but little knowdedge of these 
liturgies of the resident aliens. Their choregia, according to 
the testimony of the Scholiast to Aristophanes* 88 , took place at 
the Lenaea: Lysias * 34 speaks of the choregias which he had 
performed; but, since he was an isoteles (though from what 


828 Demo&h. c. Lept. § 31, (p. 469, 
5,) cf. § 25, (p. 466, 10 sqq.) 

*** In v. arvfipopia . 

880 Thence peroUwv Xet rovpyiat and 
7ro\iTiKa\ XfiTovpyiat. 

831 Demosth. c. Lept. § 15 sqq. (p. 
462, 13 sqq.) § 50, (p. 475, 23 sqq.) 
Corp. Inscript. Gr. No. 87 ad fin. 


832 Inscript, ubi sup. Concerning 
the areXe tr peroitcoi, as Pollux (iii. 56,) 
calls them, also see book iii. ch. 7 and 
21 . 

233 Pint. 954, where the doubts of 
Ilemsterhuis are of no importance. 
ni C. Eratosth. p. 396. 
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time we are ignorant), this does not prove that the common 
resident aliens performed several choregias. Of the trierarchy 
and gymnasiarchy of the resident aliens nothing is known; in 
fact it is impossible to conceive that they existed. On the 
other hand, an account in Ulpian 883 , taken from some ancient 
commentator, that they provided a banquet (eaTtcuns) in the 
same manner as the tribes, has every probability on its side, 
since they had their own Jupiter {Zevs fi€Tol/cto9) 9 and separate 
religious rites, and consequently their own festivals, at which 
banquettings of this kind used to be given. Lastly, there 
remain to be mentioned the scaphephoria 838 , the hydriaphoria, 
and sciadephoria, which were inferior and dishonourable ser- 
vices imposed upon the resident aliens. 

With regard to the property taxes, Lysias 887 , a resident 
alien or an isoteles, boasts of having paid several; and they are 
often mentioned in connexion with the resident aliens 888 . This 
class of settlers composed distinct symmoriee (peToi/a/cal <rv p,- 
fjioplai ) 88 % which had treasurers of their own, and a fixed con- 
tribution was settled for each one by persons appointed for that 
purpose (iiriy panels)* 40 , which was of course only to be paid 
upon the moveable property in Attica, since, with the excep- 
tion of the proxeni and isoteles, no resident alien had the right 
of possessing land. What however was the average amount of 
this tax for any given rate cannot be determined; and there can 
be no doubt that the total valuation of the resident aliens was 
very different at different times, as they were not domiciliated 
in Attica. Probably the larger number of them were poor. 
As examples of rich aliens we may mention Dinarchus the 
orator, Cephalus, and his sons Polemarchus and Lysias* 41 : the 
latter not only had three houses and 120 slaves, but, in addi- 
tion to vessels of silver and other articles of furniture and 


Ad Lept. § 15. 

886 Lex. Seg. p. 280, p, 304, and 
others. 

8 ,7 Ubi sup. 

85,8 E. g. Lysias c. Frumentar. p. 
720 . 

888 Hyperides ap. Foil. viii. 144. 


240 Harpocration in v. *7nypa<j>us, 
Isocrat. Trapezit. 21. 

841 Concerning Dinarchus see Dio- 
nysius Halicarnassensis in the Life of 
Dinarchus,* and of the others Plat. 
Rep. init. Lys. c. Eratosth. p. 386 sqq. 
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manufactured goods, was possessed of 3 talents of silver, 400 
cyzicenics, and 100 darics, in ready money. Other rich aliens 
are mentioned to have been executed by the Thirty Tyrants for 
the sake of their property. It cannot be supposed that a large 
sum could ever have been collected from them, however strict 
the laws may have been against concealment, as their property 
was easily concealed, and they were naturally ill-inclined to the 
state 844 . They were besides more severely pressed for money 
than the citizens; hence Demosthenes speaks of the unfortu- 
nate aliens : thus, for instance, in the tax levied during the 
archonship of Nausinicus they contributed the sixth part 848 , 
which is mentioned in such a manner that it is plain that this 
was a higher rate than that which the poor citizens paid. The 
tax in the year of Nausinicus was a twentieth, and are we to 
suppose that while the citizens paid a twentieth, the resident 
aliens contributed the sixth part of the valuation ? This cannot 
appear probable. If a tax of a twentieth had been imposed 
upon the taxable property of the citizens, a larger amount could 
not have been raised from the resident aliens, as the injustice 
and severity of such a measure would have been too evident. 
To understand with Ste. Croix 844 the sixth part of the property 
itself is not less absurd than to suppose that the citizens paid a 
fifth part. To contribute (elcr^epetv) does not merely mean to 
pay taxes, but to enter a certain taxable capital into the sym- 
morise 845 . The citizens of the first class returned the fifth part 
of their property as taxable capital; the other classes a smaller 
part: the resident aliens however appear upon an average to 
have been rated with the sixth part of their property, which 
probably in the far greater number of cases was very 
oppressive*. 

Of the aliens who were resident in Attica there was a par- 

848 Lys. c. Frument. ubi sup. tions, t.j xlviii. p. 185, in his Memoir 

848 Demosth. c. Androt. p. 612, upon the prone oi. 

TrpocrfjKfiv avTtp to cktov ficpos civQc* *•* See above chap. 7, particularly 
ptiv fAtra r&y fxcToiKo>v. Cf. p. 609, note 171. 

extr. where he uses the expression, * In Englaud the rates of taxation 
tovs TaXcurraypovs fjLfToiKovs . upon aliens were formerly . double 

444 M&n. de l’Acad. des Inscrip- those upon natives. Blacks tone’s 

Commentaries, voL i.p.310.— Teansl. 
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ticular portion that enjoyed certain rights and privileges called 
Isotelia, the nature of which, on account of the scarcity of 
information, is involved in some obscurity. The isoteles (Icro- 
rcXds, dfioreXeis)* 4 *, after the proxeni, were next in rank to the 
citizens, without being in fact citizens; they were neither 
entered into the tribes and demi, nor into the phratriee and 
genea; and, like other foreigners and resident aliens, they were, 
together with the proxeni, subject to the jurisdiction of the 
archon Polemarchus 847 . Hence it may be justly wondered how 
so acute a writer as Wolf could imagine that they had the right 
of voting, and were eligible to public offices* 48 . No one but a 
citizen could vote in the Assembly, and for this it was necessary 
that he should have been entered into a tribe and demus: in 
like manner no isoteles could sit in a court of justice. The 
testimony of Ammonius and Thomas Magister, who assert that 
they had all the privileges of citizens, with the exception of the 
offices of government, is wholly undeserving of credit, unless 
among the offices of government (to ap^etv) they include, con- 
trary to the usual custom, the rights of voting and judging (to 
*KK\7)<TLa%€Lv teal huca^eiv). With regard to the latter point, 
indeed, they certainly had some privileges; for they could be 
appointed dueteta} 848 : it is however by no means probable that 
they could have been appointed by lot public diaetetse ; since 
there can be no doubt that they had no patron {irpoardr^y 
which is evident without any express testimony; they could 
transact business directly with the people and the proper autho- 
rities, without it being necessary for that reason that they 
should have the right of voting in the public assembly. They 
bad moreover the right of possessing both land and mines 880 * 
With regard to the liturgies and taxes, they were, as their name 
shows, on the same footing as the citizens; they neither paid 


846 Pollux iii. 56. Concerning them 
in general see also the Memoir of Ste. 
Croix above cited. 

847 Pollux viii. 91. 

848 P* Ixix. sq. 

848 Demosth. c. Phorm. p. 912, extr. 
See Hudtwalcker von den Diatcten, p. 


2, who in pp. 40 sqq. makes it pro- 
bable, from the authority of Suidas, 
that aliens could not be public diaetetae. 
An isoteles was however only a fUroi- 
kos , and so far an alien. . 

850 Book i. ch. 24, iii. ch. 3. 
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any protection-money, nor were they subject to the same obli- 
gations as the resident aliens* 91 , but were upon the same level 
with the citizens 898 ; and from these taxes they could be 
exempted in the same manner as the citizens, for the law of 
Leptines expressly mentions the exemption of the isoteles. 
Their valuation must therefore have been entered in the register 
of the citizens, more particularly as they possessed landed pro- 
perty; and it was according to this rate that they paid property 
taxes, and not according to the scale of the resident aliens. 
With regard to the liturgies, they were unquestionably exempted 
from the degrading services performed by the resident aliens; 
and in reference to this point, as well as to the military service, 
they may have been entered in the registers of the tribes. 
Moreover, as to whether the isoteles, as is asserted 853 , were 
compelled to give a larger sum for these distinctions, or whether 
they gave less than the resident aliens 854 , a determinate judg- 
ment appears impossible, since, according to the different cir- 
cumstances of the case, either the one or the other may have 
existed. It is however evident that in the property taxes the 
majority of the citizens, with whom the isoteles were equal, 
were rated lower than the resident alienor A more exact 
account as to the obligations of the isoteles with regard to the 
liturgies, was contained in the speech of Isaeus against Elpa- 
goras, which is unfortunately lost 855 . 


Chapter XI. 

General Nature of the Trierarchy. 

We will now proceed to consider the extraordinary liturgy, the 
trierarchy, which, although it has been frequently treated of by 


851 Ilarpocrat. in v, Io-otcXtjs. 

454 This is the r«Xos wpicrjxcW, of 
which Suidas (in v. l<roT€\fjs) speaks, 
i. e. a duty determined according to 
the valuation, when the time occurred. 
The other passages of the gramma- 
rians and modern writers may be seen 
in Wolf, p. lxx. The article in the 


Lex. Seg. p. 267 upon this subject is 
quite correct : TcroTcXctr : /xcrouoi ra 
fiiv £cvi tea t*\tj fir) TtXovvrfS, ra fit ura 
roig do-rots rcXovvrcs. See also Pho- 
tius. 

8W Wolf, p. lxi. 

854 See Ste. Croix, p. 190. 

853 Harpocrat. in v. Io-otcXtjs. 
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the early scholars 851 , and its nature more fully ascertained by 
the inquiries of Wolf, must nevertheless be submitted to a new 
examination, in order to explain what the person who provided 
it furnished to the state; what changes it underwent in the 
different periods, and when these took place; and, lastly, what 
proportion the services bore to the property of the trierarch. 

The object of this liturgy was to provide for the equipment 
and management of the ships of war. Whoever undertook it, 
was called, by virtue of his office, trierarch, and attended the 
ship wherever it went in person, or, what is the same, by means 
of a deputy. This institution produced great advantages to the 
state, on account of the competition to fill the office of trierarch; 
but since in war the opportunity of victory, if not seized when 
it presents itself, will not wait for the dilatoriness of the com- 
batants, the favourable instant was frequently lost, by the want 
of dispatch necessarily connected with the trierarchy* 57 ; and 
since the division of the burdens was frequently made upon 
unfair principles (until Demosthenes introduced the only just 
method of allotment), many individuals were grievously 
oppressed. The first disadvantage they sometimes remedied 
by appointing trierarchs beforehand, especially in early times. 
And we may, in the first place, consider that the duties of those 
to whom Themistocles transferred the building of the ships, 
were of this kind 888 ; and again, the trierarchs who in Olymp. 
87 2, (b.c. 431), were required to provide the 100 triremes, 
which were always to be kept prepared for the defence of Attica, 
in case of an attack by sea 888 ; and, lastly, the 400 annual trie- 
rarchs mentioned in Xenophon 880 . But in Olymp. 107, 1, 
(b.c. 352), when Demosthenes delivered the first Philippic, the 


* sc I may mention Sigonius (de Rep. 
Ath. iv. 4), who is so clear on all the ; 
other subjects which he has treated, i 
Petit, who is always confused (Leg. 
Att. iii. 4), Budseus (de asse et parti- 
bus ejus v. p. 531 sqq.), Scheffer (Mil. 
Nav. ii. 4, and particularly vi. 6), 
Tourreil (Notes to his Translation of 
the Oration for the Crown in his J 
Works, Paris, 1721, t. iv. p. 501 sqq.), j 


and Barthdlemy (Anacliarsis, t. iv. 
chap. 56). 

237 Demosth. Philipp, i. p. 50, 18. 

Potyeen. Strateg. i. 30,5. The 
other passages relating to this point, 
and some observations suggested by 
them, may be seen in my Dissertation 
upon the Silver Mines of Laurium. 

250 Thucyd. ii. 24. 

280 Xenoph.Rep. Ath. 3, 4. 
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appointment of the trierarchs did not take place till the fleet 
should have been in readiness to sail*’ 1 . They were nominated 
by the generals, who 86 *, as being the legal authorities for military 
affairs, brought the causes relating to the trierarchy into court. 

The amount of expense was unquestionably fixed according 
to the rate actually required by law, by means of the dia- 
gram m a of the trierarchy. If any one thought that he was too 
heavily burdened in comparison with another who could bear 
the liturgy better than himself, the avrihocnsy *>r exchange, was 
open to him. In extreme cases they fled for refuge to the 
people, or to the altar of Diana at Munychia 863 . Those who 
were in arrear could be put into prison by certain officers, 
whose duty it was to expedite the business relating to the 
trierarchy, and to despatch the fleet (oi d7ro<7roXe£r) 86 \ On 
the other hand, whichever trierarch first brought his ship off 
the stocks, or distinguished himself in any other way, received 
as a reward the crown of the trierarchy; on which account a 
considerable degree of competition existed between the different 
individuals. The trierarch was also exempted by law from all 
other liturgies 265 , the advance of the property taxes included. 

The duration of the trierarchy was limifed by law to one 
year, after which the successor elect (SmSo^o?) entered upon 
the office. The latter was obliged to join the ship, in case it 
was absent, and to take charge of it and succeed to the duties 
of his predecessor, on pain of a severe penalty in case of non- 
compliance. If any one had continued his trierarchy beyond 
the legalj)eriod, he could charge the additional expenses, which 
he was no longer bound to pay (rou eVtTp^pap^/iaToy), to his 
successor 866 . The trierarchy was legally dissolved, if the 

861 Demosth. ubi sup. rarch. p. 1229, C, where the orator 

862 Demosth. c. Lacrit. p. 940, 1C, mentions a decree l>y which it was 

e. Bceot. de Nomine, p. 997, 2, comp, ordained that those persons should be 
Suidas in the passage quoted by Mat- imprisoned who did not bring their 
thin Misc. Philol. vol. i. p. 249. vessel to the pier (x^a) before the 

888 Demosth. de Corona, p. 262, 15, last day of the month, 
and there Ulpian. Concerning the 865 Book iii. cli. 21. 
place see Lysias, c. Agorat. p. 460. 260 Demosth. c. Polycl. To this the 

884 Demosth. ubi sup. and there article in Lex. Sex. refers (due, ov6yL. 
Taylor, also Demosth. de Coron. Trie- p. 193, 30,) rpti jpdpxwa : orav 6 rptq- 
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general gave out no pay to the sailors, and also if the ship had 
tun into the Pireeus, as then it was not possible to keep the 
crew together 11 * 7 . In general no person was bound to serve a 
liturgy for more than the alternate years 8 * 8 ; but in the later 
times of Iseeus 8 *®, the citizens could only be compelled to 
serve the trierarchy after an interval of two years, although 
many made no use of this immunity. 

Exemption from the trierarchy was prohibited by an ancient 
law, which was still in force in Olymp. 106, 2 (b.c. 355), when 
Demosthenes spoke against Leptines ; nor was it even allowed 
to the successors of Harmodius and Aristogiton ; it was, how- 
ever, granted to the nine archons, as being the highest public 
officers 870 ; whence it is easy to see that nothing but necessity 
induced them to except those whose property was below the 
amount required for the trierarchy. Demosthenes also evi- 
dently leaves out of his consideration those exemptions which 
were not personal, but founded upon causes sanctioned by law ; 
the abolition of which appears not to have even come within 
the scheme of Leptines, since the orator would not have failed 
to touch upon this point. Demosthenes, in the speech con- 
cerning the symmoriee 871 , which was delivered in Olymp. 106, 
3 (b.c. 354), mentions the circumstances under which a citizen 
was exempted from the trierarchy. These were if a person was 
incapable (dSvvaros) ; by which we certainly must not under- 
stand bodily incapacity (which could only have exempted from 


papx os 7T€pi<r<rdv Sideocri rots vavrais ; 
an extremely incorrect explanation, 
but not too incorrect for the compiler 
of this Lexicon. The proper name is 
moreover «r irptrjpdpxTjfMt, and not 
rpirjpdpxi]p.a . Photius in v. rpirjpap - 
XWP** gives a somewhat better inter- 
pretation. 

867 Demosth. ibid, p, 1209. Cf. 
Isocrat. c Callim. 23. 

868 '"Evtavrbv btaXinbip, says Demos- 
thenes against Leptines. See book iii. 
ch. 21. 

** Is® us de Apollod. Hered. p. 184, 
duo €ttj KaraXint i>v. See also b. iii. C. 22. 


870 Demosth. c. Lept. § 15 (p. 462, 
15), § 22 (p. 464, 29), § 23 (p. 465, 18). 

871 P. 182, 14. That the following 
words are neuter is shown by the ex- 
pression opcfrapiK&v, which, if the mas- 
culine gender were meant, would be 
6p<t>av<ov. Pollux understood this 
point correctly, as well as Harpocra- 
tion in v. K\ijpovxoi; but the same 
grammarian in v. kqivmvikmv inaccu- 
rately considers this word as masculine. 
Cf. Poll. viii. 134, 136. Photius in 
K\rjpovxoi and KowuaviKov has only 
transcribed Harpocration. 
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personal services, and not from contributions to the symmoriae), 
but insufficiency of property, since a man of sufficient property 
for ^the trierarchy might by misfortune be reduced in his 
circumstances ; also the property of heiresses ( eTrUXrjpot t), of 
wards (opcfravitca)) of cleruchi (/cX^pou^t/ea), and of companies 
{fcoiv(ovLKa)i for which exemptions he deducts altogether 800 
persons from the 2000 whom he proposes to bring into the 
symmori® of the trierarchy. It is natural to suppose that 
heiresses could only be exempted so long as they remained 
unmarried ; if the heiress was married, the husband bore the 
burdens and obligations attached to the property, as in the 
case of the dowry. Wards were free from all liturgies during 
their minority, and one year over 878 ; hence Demosthenes, for 
the ten years that he was in the hands of guardians, paid 
property taxes, but no liturgies ; nor did he perform any 
trierarchy, although his family was capable of supporting the 
expenses of that service 873 , and he himself became a trierarch 
after the expiration of his minority. By the property of 
cleruchi, Harpocration, perhaps, rightly understands the pro- 
perty of those who were sent out by the state as cleruchi, or 
colonists, and while they were absent upon the public service 
could not perform the trierarchy. I should, however, conjecture 
that the exemption was limited to the property which they had 
taken with them. What kind of property is meant by the 
property of companies admits of some doubt. Pollux 274 
states that it was a legal term, and classes it with other words 
which signify a property in common, and not of individuals ; 
by which explanation little is gained. The most probable 
conjecture is that in Harpocration, viz., that the property of 
brothers, which had not yet been divided among them, is 
meant, from which the father might be able to perform the 
liturgy, although the sons were not sufficiently rich separately 
to bear the expenses of trierarchy 875 . Perhaps, he adds, it 


878 Lysias c. Diogit. p. 908. 

273 Demosth. c. Aphob. p. 833, 26. 
Cf. Lucian. Demostli . r Eulog. II. 

274 viii. 134, where it is joined with 
dveprjra % prfpara 7 icai KOiva } erriKOiva, ov 
fkflprjfAtva. 


873 Cf. Orat. c. Euerg. et Mnesibul. 
p. 1149, 20, ffpofxrfv avr6v, i tot f pa pcpe- 
piapivos cit) trpos tov ddc\(f)6v, rj Koivt) 
ova La cLrj avrois, and immediately after* 
wards, on vtve prjpevos *tij. 

2 N 
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may refer to persons who had entered into a voluntary associa- 
tion for trade, or for any other object, each member of which 
was possessed of less than the whole valuation of the property 
of the company. Is it, however, conceivable that persons in 
this situation could have ever obtained an exemption by such 
means; since, had it been the case, every person would have so 
disposed of his property, or have vested it in similar associa- 
tions, in order to exempt himself from the liturgies ? Lastly, 
it hardly deserves to be observed, that mines, since they could 
not be exchanged, did not impose upon their possessors the 
duty of serving the trierarchy. 

A peculiarity with respect to the trierarchy, which must not 
be passed over, is the liability of the trierarchs to render an 
account of their expenses 276 , which naturally excites our asto- 
nishment, when we find it remarked in ^Eschines that the 
trierarch applied his own property to the service of the com- 
munity in a manner unknown to the public; yet our surprise 
is diminished, and we perceive that the provisions of the law 
were both wise and necessary, when we consider how manifold 
were the relations in which the trierarch stood to the state with 
regard to money and money’s worth. The ship he always 
received from the state, and at times ready equipped ; and are 
we to suppose that he was not required to account for this 
public property? He also received money out of the public 
treasury, whether it was for the payment of the sailors and 
soldiers, or other expenses. Thus we find in Demosthenes 30 
minas paid to each trierarch, and an equal sum is stated in an 
inscription, the date of which is Olymp. 92, 3 (b.c. 410), to 
have been given to a trierarch 277 . Thus even in the age of 
Themistocles the receipts from the mines were distributed 
among a number of rich men, at the rate of a talent apiece, in 
order to build and equip vessels for the use of the state. The 
trierarch supplied pay and provision money to the whole crew, 
which the general was bound to provide him with 878 , or he 


878 jEschin. c. Ctesiph. p. 407 sq. 
Deraosth. c. Polycl. p. 1222, 11. 

877 Demosth. de Trierarch. Coron. 


p. 1231, 13, Corp. Inscript. No. 147, 
Pryt. 9. 

278 Demosth. c. Polycl. p. 1209, 10. 
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furnished the necessary stores 479 , which were paid for at the 
public cost. 

Those also who were appointed to manage the accounts 
were called treasurers of the trierarchs 880 , although we are 
ignorant whether all vessels, or only the sacred triremes, had 
officers of this description; nor can it be inferred from the 
statement of Demosthenes’ client in the oration against Poly- 
cles 881 , who himself kept the accounts of his expenses in the 
trierarchy, that he had no treasurer. In the case of the 
trierarchs of the sacred triremes, it was still more natural that 
they should be responsible for their expenses, as the state was 
there the party that performed the liturgy 888 . The fund be- 
longing to these triremes, which was under the management of 
the treasurer, and from which all the expenses were defrayed, 
was a public fund. Trierarchs of this description 803 were only 
the representatives of the state in the character of commanders 
and officers; and how large the sums were which they received, 
we see from the instances of the trierarchs of the trireme Sala- 
minia, and of the Delian theoris, which latter, for the voyage to 
Delos alone, received 7000 drachmas fromjhe funds of the 
temple in that island. 

Supposing however that the trierarch paid everything at his 
own expense (though he was by no means bound to do so, and 
it was an event of rare occurrence), even then it was necessary 
that he should inform the state of his course of proceeding, and 
deliver in an account, which would merely have stated that no 
public money had been advanced to him, and would have given 
him an opportunity of defending himself, if any one called his 


279 Plutarch, de Gloria Athenarum, 

6 . 

880 Eupolis ap. Harpocrat. in v. ra- 
fxim, and the grammarians who tran- 
scribe him. [Meineke, Fr.Com. Gr. vol. 
ii. p. 505]. Compare too particularly 
book ii. ch. 6, note 94. 

881 Demosth. c. Polyci. p. 1216, 15. 

' 888 Ulpian ad Demosth. c. Mid. p. 
636, ed. Wolf. 

883 In order that there may be no 


doubt as to the fact of the sacred tri- 
remes having trierarchs, I may men- 
tion the trierarchs of the Salaminia in 
Plutarch Tliemist. 7 , of the Paralos in 
Isseus de Dicseog. Uered. p. 90, and of 
the Delian theoris in Corp. Inscript. 
No. 158. No ship of war could be 
without a trierarch; for he not only 
provided for the expenses, but also 
commanded the vessel. 


2 N 2 
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statement in question. And, lastly, it was probably necessary 
for the trierarch to show that he had performed the required 
services correctly. 

CHAPTER XII. 

First Form of the Trierarchy, or the Trierarchy of a single 
Person . Second Form of the Trierarchy , or the Trierarchy 
in part of a single Person and in part of two Syntrierarclis, 
from Olymp . 92, 1 (b.c. 412) until Olymp. 105,3 (b.c. 358). 

The trierarchy is as ancient as the regular constitution of 
Athens, since it is mentioned in the time of Hippias 884 , and it 
probably belonged originally to the forty-eight naucrarias of 
Solon and the fifty naucrarias of Cleisthenes, according to some 
fixed regulation, since each naucraria was obliged to equip a 
ship* 85 ; so that the trierarchy of each tribe would have been of 
5 vessels. But when the naval force was gradually increased 
to 200 vessels, which was the number at sea at the time of the 
battle of Salamis, the trierarchs also became more numerous. 

For a long time each ship had only one trierarch; subse- 
quently it was allowed that two persons should fill the office 
together (c TvvrpLrjpap^oi crvvTptrjpap^ovvTes), in order to divide 
the expenses, and either of them commanded on board the 
vessel for different portions of the year, as they agreed with one 
another* 8 *. When this was first permitted we are not informed; 
since however in Olymp. 92, 1 (b.c. 412), after the defeat in 


884 Pseud- Aristot. CEcon. 2, 4. 

185 See book ii. ch. 21. Navicpapoi 
are properly ship proprietors ( vavKXr /- 
pot) or their deputies ; the following 
appears to have been the method by 
which it happened that this name was 
given to the managers of the political 
associations, which were afterwards 
replaced by the demi. The Athenian 
citizens were first distributed into 
forty-eight, and afterwards into fifty 
corporations, and to each of these a ship 
was allotted, which they were bound to 
man. They then selected some one I 


member of the corporate body, who, 
either alone, or with the support of 
the rest, had in his turn the duty of 
equipping the ship, and thus was for 
the time being possessor of the ship 
(vavK\r)po9 y vavKpapos), and the com- 
pany allotted to him was the naucaria 
or naucraria (naucleria), of which he 
naturally was the principal person. 
Photius properly compares the nau- 
crarias with the symmorise. 

888 Demosth. c. Polycl. p. 1219, sup. 
p. 1229, extr. 
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Sicily, the union of two persons for the choregia was allowed* 07 , 
the same may have been permitted at the same period for the 
more expensive trierarchy. The most ancient account of a 
trierarchy performed jointly by two persons, or a syntrierarchy, 
is later than Olymp. 92, 3 (b.c. 410), since Lysias speaks 
of the syntrierarchy which the guardian accounted for to 
the brothers of Diogiton, who perished at Ephesus under 
Thrasyllus in Olymp. 92, 3 (b.c. 410) 288 : the next, which is in 
Isocrates* 89 , belongs to the year of the battle of ^Egospotamos 
(Olymp. 93, 3, b.c. 406) ; and the same form of the trierarchy 
is alluded to in a passage in Xenophon 890 , which refers to some 
time anterior to Olymp. 95, 1 (b.c. 400). This usage continued 
for a very long period : for when Demosthenes instituted the 
suit against Aphobus (Olymp. 104, 1 , b.c. 364), we still meet 
with the syntrierarchy 801 ; also in Olymp. 104, 4 (b.c. 361) 808 , 
and even so late as in Olymp. 105, 3 (b.c. 358). The latter 
year is that of the Euboean war, in which the Athenians sup- 
ported a party against the other states, and against Thebes 89 *; 
and there were then at Athens for the first time voluntary 
trierarchs, the terms of service for those appointed by law 
having expired 294 . Demosthenes, who was one of them, had a 


887 Book iii. cli. 21. Manso (Sparta, 
vol. ii. p. 501) also supposes that there 
were four trierarchs to one ship, by 
erroneously combining different ac- 
counts which have no connexion with 
each other. 

288 Lys. c. Diogit. pp. 907— 909. The 
date may be seen from pp. 894—897, 
compared with Xenoph. Hell. i. 2. 

888 Isocrat. c. Callimach. 23. 

880 See chap. 15, at the end. 

891 Demosth. c. Mid. p. 584, 20, cf. 
c. Aphob. ii. p. 840, 26, sqq. c. Mid. p. 
539, extr. 

898 Demosth. c. Polycl. p. 1218, 14, 
cf. p. 1219 sup. and 1. 18, also p. 1227. 

293 Diod. xvi. 7. The following pas- 
sages in Demosthenes also refer to this 
fact, c. Androt. p. 597, pro Mega- 
lop. p. 205, 25, de Cherson. p. 108, 12, 
c. Mid. p. 570, 23, ore rrjv eVt Qijfialovs 
Zf-obov els Evfioiav 67T0i€ta#e Vfteis, 


where Ulpian correctly notes, eyevero 
yap ko\ bui rbv H\ovrapxov ircpa : for 
the expedition made for the sake of 
Plutarch is not alluded to, concerning 
which see chap. 13, but that which 
took place in Olymp. 105, 3 (b.c. 358). 
For in the expedition of Olymp. 106 
4 (b.c. 353), Meidias was trierarch of 
his vessel at his own expense, but in 
the earlier expedition was treasurer of 
the Paralos. Spalding (ad Mid. p. 
131) corrects the passage of Ulpian 
without any reason ; for the only way 
in which he can be understood is, that 
he supposed that more than one cam- 
paign was undertaken for the sake of 
Plutarch ; he does not however appear 
to have had any clear notion of the 
question. 

894 Demosth. de Corona, p. 259, 12, 
c. Mid. p. 5G6, 23. 
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syntrierarch by name Philinus 888 ; and although this was a 
voluntary service* yet there can be no doubt that it followed 
upon the whole the regulations which were then in existence 
for the regular trierarchy. Also in the oration against Euergus 
and Mnesibulus 808 , mention is made in connexion with an event 
of Olymp. 105* 4 (b.c. 357)* of two syntrierarchs by name 
Theophemus and Demochares* who were indebted to the state 
for ship’s furniture belonging to a prior trierarchy, and thus 
this syntrierarchy could only have been performed a short time 
before* for instance* in the second* or more probably in the 
third, year of the 105th Olympiad (b.c. 359 — 8); nor* lastly, 
can it appear strange that even after the introduction of the 
symmoriae two syntrierarchs should have been employed for 
the immediate direction of the trierarchy. 

It is perhaps scarcely worthy of remark* that the syntrierarchy 
of two persons was at most only a means of relief* in case there 
did not happen to be a sufficient number of wealthy citizens 
who could singly bear the expense* and numerous examples 
occur between Olymp. 92* 1 and 105, 3 (b.c. 412 — 358), of 
trierarchies performed by one individual; of which I will only 
mention that of Apollodorus in Olymp. 104, 3 (b.c. 362) 207 ; 
and in two passages of Isseus* which refer to this period* the 
trierarchy of individuals and the syntrierarchy are mentioned as 
contemporaneous 288 . It is therefore not difficult to conceive 
that during this period about 400 trierarchs may have been 
employed every year* which is the number stated by Xenophon 
(or whoever is the author of the Treatise on the State of 
Athens) as being annually appointed. 

Concerning the services to which the trierarch was liable 


Demostli. c. Mid. p. 566, 24. 

298 P. 1145, 22 sqq. where ttoXvv xp^ m 
vov (p. 1146, 20) must only be taken 
relatively, for it cannot mean any long 
period of time. 

297 Demosth. c. Polyclem. 

898 De Diceeog. Ilered. p. 1 10, aXXo 
pbv rpiripapxbiv to<tovt<ov Karaoradw- 
rap ovr' avrbs CTpirjpdpxrjVfV ovff irep<p 
t TVpfiffi\r)K(V €V TOIS TOIOVTOIS KCUpOlS 


(after the Anarchy). 2v/uj8dXXcu> is 
said of the syntrierarchy, cf. crvpfia- 
Xecr&u ap. Lys. c. Diogit. pp. 908, 909, 
also Isceus de Apollod. Ilered. p. 184, 
6 pev yap irar^p avrov — Tpirjpapx&v rbv 
ndvra xpovov difreXecrfu, ovk ck ovppo- 
pias rr)v vavv noirjadpcvos mcnrcp ol vvv 
(after Olymp. 105, 4, b.c. 357), <iXX’ U 
rtbv avrov hatravoaVy ovbi bcvrepos avrbs 
<uv aXXa Kara povas. 
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previously to Olymp. 105, 3 (b.c. 358), there cannot exist the 
slightest doubt. The state always supplied the vessel. When 
Themistocles built ships for the ^ginetan war out of the funds 
accruing from the mines, the building and the entire equipment 
of them was delivered in charge to 100 wealthy individuals, 
who were the trierarchs appointed for that service ; but they 
were indemnified for the building, since, according to Polyeenus, 
they each received a talent. This law of Themistocles enacted 
that twenty new ships should be built every year, and the ship- 
building was continued on the part of the state, as far as we can 
ascertain, during the independence of Athens* 99 . All the ships 
in the public docks belonged to the state : private individuals 
of great wealth had indeed triremes of their own, for example, 
Cleinias, who fought in his own vessel at Artemisium; but 
since it is particularly remarked 300 that he went out with a 
trireme of his own, it may be inferred that the state was bound 
by law to provide it. Those which were in the possession of 
private individuals, they either built voluntarily for the public 
service, or for their own use in privateering or similar objects, or 
else for sale. The same was the case in the Peloponnesian war. 
The 100 triremes which, according to a decree of the people, 
were to be kept in readiness from Olymp. 8 7, 2 (b.c. 431), in 
case Attica was threatened by sea, were evidently ships pro- 
vided by the state, and trierarchs were appointed for those in 
readiness 801 . In the Knights of Aristophanes 309 (Olymp. 88, 4, 
b.c. 425), Cleon threatens to make his adversary a trierarcli, 
and to contrive that he should receive an old ship with a rotten 
mast, upon which he would be forced to spend much money for 
the necessary repairs; it is therefore certain that the hull and 
mast were at that time furnished by the state. In the expe- 
dition against Sicily in Olymp. 91, 2 (b.c. 415), the state pro- 
vided nothing but the pay of the crew, and the body of the 
vessel; the trierarchs supplied the entire equipment of the ship, 
and also gave voluntary contributions 303 ; and when a trierarch 

Concerning the building of the 301 This is' the only manner in which 
ships, see book ii. ch. 19. Thucyd. ii. 24 can be understood. 

3oo Herod, viii. 17, Plutarch. Alci- 30 * Ys. 908 sqq. 
biad. i. 303 Tliucyd. vi. 31. 
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boasts of having, after the battle of /Egospotamos (Olymp. 
93, 3, b.c. 406) 304 , saved his ship, it is clear that the vessel must 
have been public property, as otherwise he would have gained 
no credit by saving it. The same person also states that he 
and his brother had voluntarily contributed the pay and pro- 
vision of the crew. We may conclude then that at this time 
the state furnished both the pay and provision, as well as the 
hull of the ship together with the mast; the trierarch however 
had to equip the vessel, and was also bound, as the threat of 
Cleon shows, to keep it in repair. 

We may likewise infer that the same regulations were in 
force until Olymp. 105, 3 (b.c. 358), although the inaccurate 
expressions of the ancients, who always presuppose more in 
their readers than they have the means of knowing, have deceived 
all modern writers from the ignorant Ulpian down to the acute 
editor of the oration against Leptines. Demosthenes in his 
speech against Meidias 804 says, that when he was trierarch in 
Olymp. 104, 1 (b.c. 364), the trierarchs provided everything at 
their own expense, and had to furnish the crews ( irkrjptofiaTa ) ; 
and if we are to give credit to the remarks of Ulpian upon this 
passage 3 °% the state must frequently have supplied both the ship 
and the seamen; and in fact in many instances have provided 
nothing, but left it to the trierarch to supply the ship together 
with the pay and provision of the crew. The real state of the 
case, however, is as follows. Ulpian, as usual, has no authority 
for his statement, but by a singular process of logic draws all 
these conclusions from the words of Demosthenes. The orator 
however, in speaking of the whole expenditure, refers to the 
later form of the trierarchy in symmoriae; when these were 
instituted, the state equipped the vessel and provided the crew, 
in addition to which the trierarch who commanded the ship 
received pecuniary assistance from the symmoria; it follows 
therefore that the whole expense did not fall upon him. Again, 
when the orator speaks of the whole expenditure, it is evident 
that he can only mean the entire amount of expenditure which 


304 Isocrat. c. CaUimacli. 23. 

306 P. 680 A. 


*** P.564,22. 
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was customary at any time; the state however always provided 
the pay and provision together with the hull of the ship, as well 
before the trierarchy of Demosthenes, as in the time of the 
symmoriee. Thus no one of the hearers of Demosthenes could 
have thought that these expenses were alluded to. In short, 
when Demosthenes speaks of the whole expenditure, he means 
nothing more than the equipment of the vessel, and the keep- 
ing it in repair, as well as procuring the crew, which last was 
frequently attended with much expense, as the trierarch, not 
being allowed to employ foreign sailors, was obliged to select 
the crew from the native population, which produced consider- 
able trouble and vexation, and subjected the trierarch tothe 
necessity of giving bounties to induce persons to serve. Even 
in Olymp. 104, £ (b.c. 361), the state was bound by law to 
equip the ship. 

That this must have been the meaning of the orator is 
partly evident from the expenses of his trierarchy, and partly 
from the speech against Polycles. When Demosthenes had 
attained his majority, and begun to prosecute his guardians, 
Thrasylochus, the brother of Meidias, wished to compel him 
either to the exchange of property, or else to take the trierarchy. 
Demosthenes was willing to adopt the former course, reserving, 
at the same time, his claims upon his guardians; it being how- 
ever necessary to confirm this agreement by a judicial decision 
which could not be obtained in a short time, he voluntarily 
undertook the trierarchy, which was let to a contractor for 20 
minas 807 : it was, however, a syn trierarchy 908 , so that the whole 


807 Demosth. c. Mid. p. 539 sq. C. 
Aphob. ii. p. 840 sq. This Thrasy- 
lochus was himself trierarch three 
years later, Olymp. 104, 4, Orat. c. 
Polycl. p. 1222. 

808 Demosth. c. Mid. p. 564, 20. 
Kdya> pi v #car* tKcivovs rovs xP^ uovs 
(rpirjpdpxpvvt (v$vs ck iraibw e£(\6iov, 
ore avtfdvo fjpev ol rpifjpapxoi, &c. 
From this passage too Ulpian has de- 
duced some ingenious conclusions ; 
thus (p. 600 E—G) he supposes that 
there existed a syntelia of three mem- 


bers, each of whom contributed 20 
minas, in order that he might make 
the sum a talent, since it is stated in 
one other place, that a person had let 
his trierarchy to a contractor for a 
talent. As if this had been a fixed 
price, and Demosthenes did not dis- 
tinctly say that there were only two 
trierarchs 1 Spalding also ad Mid. p. 
43, has been led into error. It may be 
observed that the words in the speech 
against Meidias, p. 540 , 18, foot ttjv 
TptT)pap\t(w focuf lUfuarOmcdfif, refer 
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trierarchy only cost 40 minas. Can it, however, be conceived 
that this was the whole expense of a trierarchy, if the ship, 
pay, and provision were supplied by the trierarch, the cost of 
pay and provision for one month alone being as much as that 
sum? Moreover the speech against Polycles, which belongs to 
Olymp. 104, £ (b.c. 361), contains the best information con- 
cerning the services which were required by law at that time. 
There is not however the slightest mention of any obligation to 
supply the vessel, but the trierarchs were only bound to launch 
it (/ ca0e\fc€cvy°\ The crew was appointed out of the demus, 
but since a few only were obtained, and those inefficient, Apol- 
lodorus was glad to hire some sailors of his own 810 : he also 
voluntarily paid them their wages, the generals having only 
given him provision-money, and two months* pay out of seven- 
teen 811 : he also subjected himself to many other voluntary 
expenses, such as having fresh seamen in different places 318 : he 
also equipped the vessel himself 313 ; nor was he single in this 
respect, for others had likewise supplied the ship's furniture 314 , 
and let it to their successors : other trierarchs however at this 
period received their vessels ready equipped from the state; and 
in the oration concerning the crown of the trierarchy 815 , which 
refers to the same form of this service, it is distinctly stated 
that the state equipped the ship ; and this is also evident from 
the fact that in Olymp. 105, 4 (b.c. 35 7)> ships* furniture which 
had not been formerly paid for, was claimed from the trie- 
rarchs 31 ®. Apollodorus having supplied the furniture of his own 
ship, had it in his power to demand of his successor to bring 
new with him, or to purchase the old from himself 317 : with 
regard to the ship itself there is nowhere any trace either of 
selling or letting, but Apollodorus only requires of his successor 

to both Thrasylochus and Meidias, the 850 P. 1208. 

latter of whom was only connected 811 P. 1209. 

with it as assistant to his brother, and 818 P. 1210 sqq. 

had no share or partnership in the 813 P. 1208, 17, p. 1217, 15. 

trierarchy. Meidias was not trierarch 81 4 P. 1219, extr. 

before the introduction of these com* 818 P. 1229, 15. 

panics, as we learn from Demosthenes, 814 Orat. c. Euerg. et Mnesib. p. 

p. 564. 1146. 

306 -p lOrt'T 1« 817 n. Pnlwl r». IQlfi 
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to receive it from him according to law, in order that he might 
be at length relieved from his trierarchy, which he had already 
performed beyond the legal time. 

It is therefore hardly worth repeating that at that time 
nothing but the repairing and preservation of the ship and ship’s 
furniture was required of the trierarehs by law, all other 
expenses being merely voluntary; although these were by no 
means trifling, as the state frequently furnished damaged ships, 
and on voyages, and particularly in battles, great losses were 
experienced. 

This Apollodorus, the son of Pasion, is a remarkable 
instance how harshly a man could be treated, if he was rich and 
ambitious, and moreover, like him, a new citizen : for his state- 
ments bear the stamp of truth in a greater degree than the 
assertion of Phormion, that Apollodorus in the offices of trie- 
rarch and choregus had not even expended as much from his 
own property as was required of himself with an income of 20 
minas 818 . Such extreme contradictions are to be found in the 
same orator, provided that both speeches are the work of 
Demosthenes. Otners again performed their duties at less 
expense, and only supplied what was absolutely necessary : and 
even before the institution of the symmorke, the trierarehs 
began to let their trierarchy for a certain sum to a contractor, of 
which Thrasylochus is the most ancient among the known 
examples, in Olymp. 104 , 1 (b.c. 364 ). Another instance 
occurs in Olymp. 104 , 4 (b.c. 361 ), of the same person again 318 , 
and about what amount was given at that time we have already 
seen. It is evident that they transferred their trierarchy to 
whoever required the lowest sum 380 , a custom detrimental to 
the state, not only on account of the insufficient performance 
of the duties, but also because the contractors by their priva- 
teering practices gave occasion to reprisals against the state 8 * 1 . 
Upon occasions of defeat, the guilt therefore justly fell upon 
those who had let their trierarchy, the letting being considered 


818 Demosth. pro Phorm. p. 956 sq. 
3,9 Demosth. c. Polycl. p. 1222, 26. 


380 Demosth. de Trierarch. Corona 
p. 1230, 5. 

381 Ibid. p. 1231 sq. 
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as a desertion of their post ( Xnrord^iovy **, since the trierarch 
W&s bound to be on board his ship and to command in 
person. 

Before we proceed further it may be worth mentioning, 
that even after Olymp. 105, 3 (b.c. 358), the hull of the ship 
was not supplied by the trierarchs or the symmorice, but that 
the ships of war were in general the property of the public, as 
Xenophon expressly says in his Essay upon the Revenues 8 * 3 ; 
though I do not mean to deny that individual citizens occa- 
sionally presented their triremes as a free gift to the state. 
For since at these later times the trierarchy was often not 
announced, and the trierarchs not appointed till the campaign 
was already at hand 8 * 4 , it was not possible that the trierarch 
should build a new ship; if, however, it was expected from him 
to buy one, a delay of this kind would have been most unwise, 
as the possessors, in order to vex or defraud him, would have 
been able (unless a maximum was fixed by the state) to demand 
an exorbitant price; not to mention that of a sale of this 
description, which must have occurred almost every year, there 
is not the slightest trace in any ancient author. Or are we to 
suppose that the person who had built a new ship, delivered it 
to his successor gratis ? It is impossible to imagine that such 
an inequality as this existed in the distribution of the burdens 
of the trierarchy. To what purpose moreover had the Senate 
of Five Hundred, together with the trireme-builders, the duty 
of inspecting the ship-building 8 * 5 ? To what purpose did the 
latter receive their funds from the state, if the trierarchs 
supplied their own ships ? To what purpose was it that about 
Olymp. 106, 2 (b.c. 355), new triremes were built at the 
expense of the state (as we see from the speech of Demosthenes 
against Androtion), and that it was even enacted that the 
senate should not receive its crown, if the ships were not in 
readiness ? Do we not know that Eubulus superintended the 


888 Demostk. de Trierarch. Corona 
p. 1230. 

888 Chap. 3, brjfxdaiai rpirjp* is, 

384 Demostk. Philipp, i. p, 60, 19. 


885 ^See book ii. ch. 19, comp, also ii. 
ch. 6. That the building was paid for 
by the public is particularly shown by 
Demosth. c. Androt. p. 599, 13. 
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ship-building in the capacity of an officer of state 88 ® ? and that 
Lycurgus provided 400 triremes, partly by repairing old, and 
partly by providing new 887 ? Still further ; in the proposal of 
Demosthenes respecting the symmoriee, the ships are supposed 
to be already prepared, and together with the furniture were to 
be assigned to the symmoriee by lot 388 . This proposal, how- 
ever, only had in view a better regulation of the vessels 
actually in the possession of the state. 

There are only two passages which could seem to favour 
the supposition that the state supplied the hull of the ship. 
The first is where Ulpian asserts 888 that the trierarch had at 
times only supplied the ship; this, however, is an erroneous 
conclusion from the oration against Meidias, in which it is 
stated that at the institution of the symmoriee, the state 
furnished the crew and equipment 330 ; whence he infers, and 
with him the modern writers on the subject, that the trierarchs 
supplied the ship. But as to this, what I have already 
remarked upon the subject again applies, I do not consider it 
necessary to bestow on it a particular examination. The 
expression used by Iseeus 331 , of an Athenian, might appear 
more doubtful, “ who did not make the ship (rrjv vav v n roirjad- 
pevos) by the assistance of a symmoria like the trierarchs of 
the present day, but at his own expense so that, according 
to this passage, as well before as after the institution of the 
symmoriee the trierarchs furnished the vessel. But the expres- 
sion “to make a ship” must have another meaning in this 
passage; because, as has been already shown, it is impossible 
to suppose that the trierarchs supplied the hull of the ship 
before the establishment of the symmoriee. Although to make 
a ship may signify to build a new ship 88S , it does not necessarily 


826 Book ii. ch. 7- 
iii. 19. 

888 Demosth. p. 183 sup. tlru avy- 
KkrjpSxrat avppopta a-apar u>v e/cdor# rqv 
TrcvreKCudeKiiPcitav. 1. 24, ray rptrjpt is, 
as av tKatrroi Ad^coo-i, irapurKcvaapevas 
nape %e iv. 

888 Ad. Mid. p. 682 A. 


330 Demosth. p. 564 extr. and p. 665 
sup. 

831 De Apollod. Hered. p. 184. 

838 So in the speech against Andro- 
tion, where r pit) pus iroictaBai is the 
same as Kaiv&s rpir)pus noiuaBai, as 
there the orator is speaking of new 
triremes j and elsewhere; 
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bear that meaning ; but the expression is general, and the 
extent of its signification must be determined from the context. 
Now the trierarch never received a ship actually ready for 
sailing : the hull was given to him, and he then built upon it, 
repaired what was damaged, supplied the furniture and decora- 
tions 838 , and put the whole in perfect condition. This labour is 
so considerable that I know no reason why it may not be 
signified by the words “to make a ship ” or “to build a ship* 94 :” 
for by these means the vessel is placed in a fit condition to sail. 
Without, then, being hindered by this passage (which on 
account of the indefinite nature of the expression, cannot be 
considered as sufficient proof against us), we assert that the 
state always furnished the pay and provision, in addition to 
the empty vessel, and that all the alterations in the services of 
the trierarchy, merely refer to the equipment of the vessel, and 
to the method of levying the crews. 


Chapter XIII. 

Third Form of the Trierarchy . Syntelice and Syinmori/e, from 
Olymp . 105, 4 (b.c. 357) to the end of the 10 4 3th Olympiad 
(b.c. 341). 

From the account of Ulpian 3 ' 5 , who states that besides the two 
trierarchs, sometimes three or even sixteen persons combined to 
defray the expenses, it has been incorrectly supposed that this 
must have been a peculiar kind of trierarchy, whereas Ulpian’s 


838 Cf. Thucyd. vi. 31. 

834 It might with equal justice be 
called vavTnyyqaaffOai, in the sense of 
a thorough repair and refitting, and 
yet this expression is also applied to 
new ships. Merely repairing is ema- 
Kcva&tv, e g., in the decree in the 
Lives of the Ten Orators, p. 278, and 
Xenoph. Rep. Ath. 3, et tis rrjv vnvv 
fxij ciricrKcvdfa, which is also to be 
understood of trierarchs, i. e., these 
words relate to the duties of the trie- 
rarchs already appointed, and after- 


wards mention is made of the appoint- 
ment of new trierarchs, and of their 
lawsuits. Ttjv vavv with the article, 
signifies a well-known and determinate 
service, with regard to a fixed vessel, 
which is assigned to an individual, and 
shows that it relates to the trierarchs. 

833 C. Mid. p. 681, G, p. 682, B. 
The emendation of Petit, /cat or* be 
tKKalbeKa rpirjpapxoi, for be /cat (V/ca 
rejected by Wolf, p. ciii. is evidently 
correct. 
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words only mean that in the symmoriae of the Twelve Hundred 
sometimes three* sometimes sixteen, or any other number of 
persons, managed the trierarchy of a ship 836 ; it would be far 
more consistent with his statement to refer these unions to the 
symmoriee ; a supposition which indeed can hardly be avoided, 
as the symmoriee were instituted immediately after the double 
syntrierarchy, as will be presently shown ; and indeed at the 
first establishment of the symmoriee we find that two persons 
held the trierarchy together, according to the ancient method, a 
fact which we learn from the oration against Euergus and 
Mnesibulus 837 . In the mean time, there is no proof that three 
persons ever performed the trierarchy together: and it is 
evident that Ulpian has merely fixed upon the latter number, in 
order to explain how it was possible that Demosthenes should 
have paid only 20 minas for a trierarchy, as he himself con- 
sidered it certain that the lease of a trierarchy always cost a 
talent ; notwithstanding that in the first place there could not 
have been any fixed price, as it must have varied according to 
the circumstances and expectations of the contractor; and, 
secondly, Demosthenes unquestionably performed the trierarchy 
with one person only, and not with two 338 , and moreover long 
before the introduction of the symmoriee, viz. in Olymp. 
104, 1 (b.c. 364). 

The introduction of the symmoriee is immediately connected 
with the form of the trierarchy, which has been already treated 
of, according to which this liturgy was borne either by one 
alone or by two syntrierarchs. For in Olymp. 105, 3 (b.c. 
358), it being found impossible to procure any or a sufficient 
number of trierarchs according to the legal forms, it was con- 
sidered necessary to summon voluntary trierarchs. As these, 
however, could only suffice for the current year, it was 
necessary to consider of some new regulation for the ensuing 


836 P. 682, B, xi'Aioi yap #cm biaico- 
(Tioi fjaav ol reus rpirjpapxiais dcpcopicr- 
pcvoi. Tovrtov de \oinbv rj crwatKaidcKa 
rrjv rpirjprj iirkripovv fj avvrpeig, fj 
6<roibT)7rorc. The remainder of his 
account is mixed with absurdities. 


837 P. 1162 extr. cf. pp. 1148—1154, 
in reference to the connection of the 
fact and the time. 

388 See above chap. 12, and particu- 
larly note 308. 
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year, and as it was impossible to provide for the public service 
according to the actual system, they agreed to appoint 1200 
partners (<rvi/T€\ets) distributed into symmoriee, who were to 
perform the duties of the trierarchy. In the case to which the 
oration against Euergus and Mnesibulus refers, the trierarchs 
had been already regulated according to the symmoriee; the 
trierarchy, however, of the person for whom this speech was 
written, which was performed after the establishment of the 
symmoriee, took place in the archonship of Agathocles, Olymp. 
i05, 4 (b.c. 357 ) 839 * Yet even at that time, two persons were 
sometimes appointed trierarchs out of the symmoriee, in order 
to perform their duties in person. In earlier times no trace of 
symmoriee exists, but of the syntrierarchy alone. It is, there- 
fore, highly probable that this year was the first in which the 
symmoriee came into operation. In the oration of Iseeus con- 
cerning the inheritance of Apollodorus 840 , the date of which 
might be placed further back, but cannot be brought lower 
down, in the oration against Leptines 841 , which was delivered in 


839 Demosth. c. Euerg. et Mnesib. 
p. 1162, 18, cf. Petit. Leg. Att. iii. 
4, 10. Concerning the syn trierarchs, 
see p. 1 102, extr. The expenses 
which were then entailed upon the 
person for whom this speech is written, 
by his syntrierarchy, were so great 
that he consumed the money appointed 
for the fine to be paid to his adversary, 
amounting to 13 minas and over, p. 
1164. I must in this place explain 
away a passage from which it might 
appear that symmorise were in exist- 
ence before Olymp. 105, 4. It is the 
passage quoted above on the subject 
of the trierarchy, in the oration against 
Euergus and Mnesib. p. 1145, 21. 

Arjfi°xdpr)$ be 6 Tlcuavievs ev rfj (rvpfxo- 
ptq &v tat 6<f)eik(ov rfj i nfAci crKeinj p era 
Sto(f>r)pov tovtov, (rvvrpir) pap^os yev6- 
fjLtpos. It has been already remarked, 
that the syntrierarchy of these two 
persons must ghave/ taken place in 
Olymp. 105, 2 or 3. Now Demochares 
was a member of the symmorise in 


Olymp. 105, 4, and he may thus appear 
to have served the former syntrierar- 
chy in the symmorise, which, if it 
were true, would give an earlier date 
to the symmorise. But what prevents 
us from supposing that Demochares 
was syntrierarch before, and did not 
belong to the symmorise until Olymp. 
105, 4? What renders this the more 
probable is, that he alone is stated to 
have been in the symmorise, while 
Tlieophemus is not mentioned as a 
member of one, and if they had both 
been members of a symmorise when 
they performed that trierarchy, Theo- 
pliemus must have been in the same 
symmorise as Demochares; whereas 
the contrary must be inferred from 
the words of the orator. 

840 P. 184, comp. Wolf, p. cix. who 
supposes the speech to belong to the 
105th Olympiad. If it was not deli- 
vered in Olymp. 105, 4, its date is 
Olymp. 106. 

841 § 19, p. 463, 24. 
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Olymp. 106, 2 (b.c. 355), in the oration upon the symmoriee 
which was spoken in Olymp. 106, 3 (b.c. 354), and in the 
oration against Meidias, which belongs to Olymp. 106, 4 (b.c. 
353), this institution is recognised as existing. The law of 
Periander, by which, according to the account contained in the 
oration against Euergus and Mnesibulus 348 , the symmoriee of 
the trierarchy were introduced, was evidently, as may be seen 
from its agreement with what has been stated, the primary and 
original enactment upon this subject. 

The 1200 Partners (o-wreXeL?) 343 were properly the most 
wealthy individuals according to the valuation, and among 
these, as was the case in the syinmoriae of the property taxes, 
there was a separate body of three hundred, which was still in 
existence when Demosthenes abolished the symmoria) 344 ; the 
whole number was divided into twenty symmoriee or classes 346 : in 
these classes a number of members combined for the equip- 
ment of a ship, which body was called a Synteleia ( awreXeta ) 34 \ 
A body of this kind often consisted of five or six persons 347 , so 
that a symmoria could furnish ten or twelve ships; but there 
were fifteen persons to each ship, and therefore only four ships 
were provided by a symmoria of sixty persons. A division of 
this kind, which, according to Hyperides 348 , was itself called a 
symmoria, was at certain times appointed by law: the most 
singular fact however is, that before Demosthenes introduced 
the new law of the trierarchy according to the valuation, when 
the institution of the symmoriee was still in existence 348 , 
according to the actual law sixteen persons were appointed out 
of the syntelias for each ship, for twenty-five or thirty years 350 . 


842 P. 1145. 

343 Demo8th. c. Mid. p. 564, extr. 
de Symmor. p. 182, 19, and the gram- 
marians passim, Harpocration, Snidas, 
Pliotius, Lex. Seg. pp. 238, 300, alsop. 
192, 3, which latter article is however 
very incorrect. 

844 Dinarch. c. Demosth. p. 33; 
comp, below, ch. 14. 

846 Demosth. de Symmor. p. 182, 19. 

348 Concerning this word see De- 
mosthenes against Meidias and Lep- 


tines as above, J larpocrat. and Etymol. 
in v. crwrikcls . 

8 '* 7 Hyperides ap. Harpocrat. in v. 
crvppopia, corrupted by Petit iii. 4, 7. 
848 Ibid. 

349 This is evident from the speech 
for the Crown, p. 329, 17, p. 260, 21. 

860 Law in Demosth. pro Corona, p. 
2C1, extr. KardAoyor. T ovs rpirjpdp- 

\OVS K<i\(L(t6cU (TTl TT)V Tplf)pr) (TVVfKKal - 
Seta €k to>v tv rots \6%ois crwreXutov 
and tiKocri ical irevre era>v tls rerrapa - 
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and these sixteen bore the burden in equal shares. Since this 
number does not agree with the constitution of the twenty sym- 
morise of sixty persons each, we must either suppose an entire 
change in the internal arrangements of the 1200 Partners, which 
is by no means probable; or an increase in their number to 
1280; or, if neither of these conjectures appears probable, dis- 
cover some other method of explanation. Might we not assume, 
since a part only of the law has come down to us, that there 
were other material additions to it, which made the meaning 
clear? It is possible that the syntelias did not consist only of 
fifteen persons, as they are stated by Hyperides (although he 
calls them symmoriee), and that to these fifteen another mem- 
ber was purposely added from a different syntelia, in order to 
prevent any unjust proceeding among the other fifteen members, 
and to perform the duties of a comptroller over them. The 
superintendence of the whole business was performed by the 
most wealthy, upon whom the burdens of the trierarchy chiefly 
fell, that is to say, the leaders of the symmoriee {rjyefjLoves twv 
< rvfifiopLcov and the managers of the symmoriee (emfJLe- 

\r)ral 7W avfifiopt&vy™. 


KovTUy cm LVOV ttj xpto/zeVovs. j 

Cf. p. 260, 27, p. 261, 3, 16. Xoptjyia 
here means any public service in the 
general sense. But the difficulty in 
the expression cv rots Ao^ot? cannot be 
solved, nor has F. A. Wolf, p. 112, 
been able to remove it. It is certain 
that Ao^os may mean a civil as well as 
a military division, and if not from 
Xenophon (Hieron. 9, 6), where it 
may be referred to a military division, 
it is evident from Aristotle (Polit. v. 
8) : rov pev ovv pi) k\cittc<tOcu ra koivo. 
f) napaSoats yvyvcaO <o rS>u xprjpdTtov 
irap6vT(t>v tt&vt<ov tcov 7roAir<5>y, kcu 
uvTiypctffra Kara (pparpias ical A o^ovs Kal 
(pvXds TidcaSaxiav, The lochitse also 
occur in Eustathius in a passage where 
the context is of a similar nature. See 
the passage quoted by F. A. Wolf 
from Salmasius, Misc. Defens. p. Sal- 
mas, ad I. A. et R. p. 135, where how- 
ever the information given is extremely 


confused and unsatisfactory. Hiero- 
nymus Wolf is of opinion that farther 
researches are necessary as to the 
meaning of the tto\itiko\ and rpirjpap- 
Xikoi Ad^oi, and considers that Demos- 
thenes uses this expression for the 
symmoriee, which is the only method 
of overcoming the difficulty. I may 
likewise mention, that at that time, as 
is seen from note 349, the symmoriae 
were actually in existence, and the 
only reason why in Demosth. adv. 
Bceot. de Nom. p. 997, 1, about Olymp. 
107, 1, the trierarch is opposed to the 
symmo rifle, is that the symmoriae of 
the property taxes were looked upon 
as the more ancient and important, 
although there were at that time sym- 
morise of the trierarchy. 

351 Demosth. de Corona, p. 329, 17, 

p. 260, 21. 

36,5 Orat. c. Euerg. et Mnesib. p. 
1145, 15, p. 1146, 10. 
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In treating of the amount of the services required, we may 
pass over the passages concerning the hull, and the pay and 
provision, which have been already examined; with regard 
however to the equipment and the levying of the crew we find 
the most satisfactory accounts. For even before the introduc- 
tion of the symmoriee, the state provided the ship’s furniture, 
although some trierarchs supplied it at their own cost 853 ; 
whence it happened that in Olymp. 105, 4 (b.c. 358) there was 
none in the storehouse, the old ship’s furniture not having been 
paid for by the former trierarchs; and even in the Pireeus 
there were neither sails nor tackling to be bought in sufficient 
quantities; therefore by a decree of Cheeredemus the payment 
of the money due was required, and the names of the debtors 
were delivered in by the overseers of the docks to the leaders 
of the symmoriae, and to the trierarchs whose ships were then 
about to sail 354 . By the law of Periander it had been enacted 
that the leaders of the symmoriae should receive the names of 
those who were indebted for the ship’s furniture, and distribute 
among the several trierarchs the duty of enforcing the restitu- 
tion of it for their own use. The names of the debtors were 
engraven upon tablets, and all disputes arising between the 
parties were brought before the court of justice by the officers 
whose duty it was to dismiss the fleet (< aTrocrrokeis ) and by the 
overseers of the docks. Any person who had received ship’s 
furniture was obliged to deliver it up according to the inven- 
tory ( Stdypafjbfia T&v tr/ievoov ), either at Athens, or to his 
successor who was sent from the symmoria 855 . At this time 
any person’s property could be confiscated, if he did not sur- 
render the ship’s furniture, or transfer his own by sale to his 
successor, who probably had power to distrain the property of 
the former. From all these circumstances, which are stated in 
the oration against Euergus and Mnesibulus 856 , it is evident 
that the vessels were equipped for the symmorise by the state. 


353 Orat. c. Euerg. et Muesib. p. j absurd. 

1146 , Concerning this expression see 

354 X o7y rpir)pdp\ois roiy Lex. Seg. p. 236. 

rore. Reiske’s ovk itarktovai is highly ' 858 Pp. 1146 — 1152. 

2 O 2 
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In the same manner Demosthenes, in his speech concerning 
the symmoriee 857 , proposes that the money still owing for 
ship’s furniture should be collected according to the inventory 
belonging to the great symmoriee; that these classes should dis- 
tribute the money thus received among their several divisions, 
which should then send out the ships ready equipped. We 
learn from the same orator, in the speech against Meidias 858 , 
that the state furnished the crew and equipment of the vessel to 
the syntelias. 

The trierarch therefore had only to take care that the vessel, 
with all its appurtenances, was in proper repair and order as he 
received it. Yet the trierarchs withdrew themselves even from 
this duty; for the most wealthy, who were to perform the ser- 
vice for their syntelia, let their trierarchy to a contractor for a 
talent, and received the whole sum from their colleagues; so 
that many in reality paid nothing, and yet were exempted by the 
trierarchy from all other liturgies 849 . Why the leases should 
have been higher in more recent than in earlier times, when the 
services required of the trierarchs had been increased, may 
appear singular; but of this more will be said presently. 

The irregularities which soon prevailed in the symmoriee 
appear to have prevented them from attaining their end. On 
this account Demosthenes 860 in Olymp. 106 , 3 (b.c. 354 ), made 
a proposal to improve the constitution of the symmoriee: the 
essential points of which plan are as follows. Instead of 1200 
he proposed to take 2000 persons, in order that, subtracting 
all who had any possible ground of exemption, there would 
remain without fail 1200. These were, as before, to be distri- 
buted into twenty symmoriee of sixty members, and each again 
into five divisions of twelve persons, every person being suc- 
ceeded by another less rich than himself ; and upon the whole 
there were to be 100 small symmoriee 361 . The number of tri- 
remes was to be 300 , in twenty divisions, each of fifteen ships; 
so that of each hundred, either the first, the second, or the third 


p. 1 Q 3 , 17 sqq. j Corona, pp. 2(10—262. 

P. 564 extr. p. 565 sup. 360 De Symmor. p. 182 sqq. 

$ 5 ® Demosth. c. Mid. ubi sup. cf. de ' 361 Cf. Phot, in v. vavKpapia . 
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(so called because they were to be successively summoned at 
different times), each great symmoria was to receive five, each 
small symmoria one ship. Upon the whole each great was to 
have fifteen and each small symmoria three ships. Moreover 
the whole valuation of the country, amounting to 6000 talents, 
was, “ in order that the money also should be well regulated,” 
to be divided into one hundred parts, each of 60 talents, of 
which five parts would come to each large, and one to each 
small symmoria, in order that if 100 triremes were required, 
there should be 60 talents of the valuation to supply the 
expenses, and that there should be twelve trierarchs to a ship. 
If however there were 200 triremes, he proposed that there 
should be allotted to each vessel 30 talents and six trierarchs; 
and if there were 300, that 20 talents should be given to meet 
the expenses, and that there should be four trierarchs. 

Here is a difficulty with reference to the valuation, which 
has been passed over by most of the commentators, and which 
can only be explained in the following manner. Since 6000 
talents were the valuation of the whole country and of all the 
citizens whose property was valued (and not only of the Twelve 
Hundred, as Budaeus assumes in his interpretation of this pas- 
sage) 38 *, and as in the symmoriae of the trierarchy there were in 
reality only twelve hundred, the division of the valuation among 
the symmoriae cannot have been made for the expenses of the 
trierarchy, but only for that which the state supplied for the 
equipment of the fleet, and the maintenance and pay of the 
crew. The orator also, if the 6000 talents had been the taxable 
capital of the Twelve Hundred, must necessarily have spoken of 
it more distinctly, when he mentions the manner in which they 
were distributed: he would doubtless have said, that they were 
to be so divided that each of the symmoriae was to receive an 
equal sum of money; that is to say, each of the small sym- 
moriae 60 talents; although the arrangement could not have 
been made precisely in this manner. Consequently the orator 
only sketches out a plan for the distribution of the property 
taxes according to the valuation, parallel to the symmoriae of 


3fla De asse et partibus ejus, v, p. 534 sqq. Comp, above chap. 9. 
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the trierarchy, in order that out of the part of the valuation 
which belonged to each symmoria of the trierarchy all the 
expenses should be defrayed which the trierarchs did not 
undergo; a proposal by which the system of naval affairs was 
first firmly organized, since there was so frequently a defi- 
ciency of pay and provision, and of the other articles which were 
furnished by the state. 

Moreover the public equipment was to be furnished to the 
symmoriee, according to the same proportion, at the public 
cost. The generals were also to divide the docks into ten 
parts, in order that ships’ stations to the number of thirty 
should be situated near to one another ; that each part should 
be assigned to a tribe or two symmorise of sixty members, with 
thirty ships, and a trierarch be appointed to each ship. The 
place which each tribe received by lot was to be further divided 
in the same manner among its third part ( t/httOs ), so that each 
should receive ten ships. The levying of the crews was to be 
effected in the same manner. 

Whether these good counsels were ever put into execution 
we are not informed, but we know that this liturgy continued 
to decline until Demosthenes passed the law concerning the 
trierarchy according to the valuation, as he saw that naval 
affairs, particularly with regard to the companies of sixteen, 
were totally mismanaged ; that the rich exempted themselves 
from the moderate contribution which was required; that the 
property of the middling or poorer classes was gradually sacri- 
ficed, as they contributed an equal sum with the wealthier, 
without any distinction of property ; and, finally, that the pre- 
parations were never ready at the right time, and the state lost 
its opportunity 863 . 


883 Demosth. de Corona, p. 260. The 
expression areXeTs a7rd fiucpav ava\a>- 
fiaroiv admits of a two-fold explana- 
tion. In the first place it might mean 
that they had obtained an immunity 
by means of small payments, as by this 
small contribution to the trierarchy 
they were exempted from liturgies 
during the time that they were serving 


the trierarchy. But, in the first place, 
the words contradict one another; for 
if these persons contributed small sums 
they were not entirely free; also it 
would have been necessary to mention 
the burden from which they exempted 
themselves, and did would have been 
better than dwA: I therefore under- 
stand the words thus : w they exempted 
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This last consequence of mismanagement is censured by 
Demosthenes as early as in Olymp. 107, 1 (b.c. 352) 884 , and it 
was partly to this reason, and partly to the exhaustion of their 
strength, that a fresh necessity for the existence of voluntary 
trierarchs was owing. The first voluntary trierarchy (cV^ocrt?) 
has been already noticed, the second was used for the fleet 
against Olynthus 889 , and the third for the war in Euboea, in 
which the Athenian army at Tamynee was supposed to have 
been surrounded, which account, as was afterwards shown, only 
originated in a stratagem of Phocion; at that time some citizens 
made free gifts of triremes 808 , perhaps together with the hull; 
although it is possible that to make a free gift of a trireme 
(rpLijpr) irmbovvai) only means to equip a public trireme lying 
in the docks, and to manage it at the individual^ expense. 

This third voluntary trierarchy occurred immediately before 
the time when Demosthenes was insulted by Meidias at the 
Dionysia, and composed the speech against that individual 807 . 
Now Demosthenes, according to the correct view of Corsini, 
was born in Olymp. 98, 4 (b.c. 385), and not, as Dionysius 
supposes, in Olymp. 99, 4 (b.c. 381), and when he wrote the 
oration against Meidias was thirty-two years old 868 , which there- 
fore falls in Olymp. 106, 4 (b.c. 353) 389 , and not, as Dionysius 


themselves from the expense, which 
was proportionally small for their pro- 
perty for, as has been already shown, 
the whole expenses were often de- 
frayed by their colleagues, and they 
themselves contributed nothing. The 
common expression is indeed arcX^p 
Tiros, but in an unusual phrase like 
the present, with the addition of the 
words fiiKpav dvdkcofxarcov the orator 
might have added d7ro for the sake of 
distinctness. [The first of these two 
explanations is preferred by Schaefer, 
Apparatus ad Demosthenera, vol. ii. 
p. 153. — Transl.] 

394 Philipp, i. p. 50. 

865 Demosth. c. Mid. p. 566. 

860 Demosth. c. Mid. pp. 566—568. 
807 P. 566, 28, where observe vvv , 
and p. 567i 16. 


368 P. 564, 19. 

869 See Wolf, p. cviii. cf. p. Lxii. 
Petit iii. 4, 7> with less accuracy as- 
sumes Olymp. 106, 3, not reckoning 
the thirty-two years complete. My 
statement may be also supported 
against that of Dionysius by the tes- 
timony of Demosthenes against Mei- 
dias, p. 541. Demosthenes, after the 
suit against his guardians, had brought 
an action against Meidias for libellous 
words (Blkjj KdKTjyoplas ), on account of 
the insult which Meidias had offered 
to him at the very time when tlio 
cause against Aphobus was to have 
been brought before the court. Mei- 
dias was condemned in contumaciam 
(elXor cprjprjv, says Demosthenes); af- 
terwards however, as he did not pay 
his fine, Demosthenes brought against 
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thinks, in Olymp. 107 j 4 (b.c. 349), and the Euboean war in 
Like manner in Olymp. 106, 4 (b.c. 353), or a short time before, 
since some interval had elapsed between the offence and the 
composition of the speech, as several passages of the oration 
show, and must necessarily be the case from the course of 
judicial proceedings. I remark besides, that the battle of 
Tamynee 870 , and other events connected with the Euboean 
expedition, have nothing to do with the expedition against 
Euboea in Olymp. 109, 4 (b.c. 341), with which it may be 
easily confounded. Plutarch of Eretria had called upon the 
Athenians for assistance 871 , and having a party in Athens, to 
which moreover Meidias belonged 378 , he was supported against 
the advice of Demosthenes, (who, in the oration concerning 
Peace, delivered in Olymp. 108,3, b.c. 346 873 , boasts of having 


lijm aai actio rex judicata (Slkt) e£o v\t}s) 
eight years before the npofioXf) against 
Meidias on account of the insult at the 
Dionysia. One cannot however well 
reckon that so many years intervened 
between the action against Aphobus 
and the institution of the tUq e^ovXrjs, 
as to make the latter fall in Olymp. 
105, 4; it would be more conveniently 
placed in Olymp. 104, 4 ; according to 
which supposition the oration against 
Meidias was written in Olymp. 106,4. 
Taylor (Prsef. ad Mid.) and Wolf (p. 
cviii.) are indeed of opinion that events 
are mentioned in the oration against 
Meidias which happened later; but 
there can be no doubt that none but 
the expeditions already mentioned are 
alluded to, which are evidently of ear- 
lier date, and have been confounded 
with the subsequent wars, the Olyn- 
thian expedition even having been 
mistaken by Ulpian ad p. 578, Reisk. 
Upon the whole there is no reason for 
supposing that Demosthenes wrote the 
speech against Meidias a considerable 
time after the event itself took place ; 
on the contrary, it may be distinctly 
shown, for which at present 1 have no 
room, that the speech was written soon 


after the npo^oXfj, and before the com- 
position with Meidias, for which reason 
it was left by him unfinished. [See 
Clinton’s Fast. Ilellen. vol. ii. App. 
c. 20, ed. 3. — Transl.] 

870 iEscliin. de Fals. Leg. p. 332 
sqq. (delivered in Olymp. 109, 2,) and 
c. Ctesiph. p.480 sqq. Plutarch. Phoc. 

1 2, 13, is most explicit upon this point ; 
the date however cannot be deter- 
mined from his account, as the events 
that follow are narrated very briefly : 
1 only remark that the dismission of 
Chares to the Hellespont, mentioned 
in the Life of Phocion, chap. 16, must 
not, for the purpose of reconciling it 
with my account, be referred to that 
which took place in Olymp. 106, 4 
(Diod.xvi. 34), but the historian passes 
over to occurrences of far later date ; 
of which elsewhere. Of the passage 
in the speech against Boeotus de Nom. 
p. 999, with regard to the battle of 
Tamynee, I have already treated in 
note 194. 

371 jEschin. p. 480, Plutarch, ubi 
sup. 

378 Demosth. c. Mid. p. 679, 2, cf. 
p. 550, extr. 

37? P. 58, 3. 
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opposed him,) and Phocion being sent as general was successful 
in the battle against the mercenaries of Philip and those from 
Phocis. Subsequently Plutarch the Eretrian was himself again 
driven out by Phocion 374 , for having in conjunction with Hege- 
silaus the Athenian deceived the people, and stimulated Euboea 
to revolt; on which account Hegesilaus was brought before a 
court of justice 375 ; the free constitution of Euboea was re-esta- 
blished ; and the people were for a time their own masters, 
until dissensions arose, which ended with the setting up of three 
tyrants favoured by Philip; Hipparchus, Automedon, and Clei- 
tarchus, and also of Philistides in Oreus, as Demosthenes 878 
relates in the third Philippic, which was spoken in Olymp. 
109, 3 (b.c. 340); these same tyrants were however finally 
driven out by the Athenians, at the persuasion of Demos- 
thenes 377 , and Cleitarchus was slain by Phocion in Olymp. 
109,4 (b.c. 341) 378 . So much with regard to the Euboean 
expedition. 

With reference to the second voluntary trierarchy, for the 
expedition against Olynthus, it will be seen that it did not occur 
long before the third; for the war of Olynthus was still going on 
at the conclusion of the Euboean war, as the cavalry which had 
served at Euboea went from thence immediately to Olynthus 37 ®. 


87 * Plutarch, in Plioc. 

875 Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 434, 
14, and there Ulpian p. 300 D. To 
this war the passage iu Orat. adv. 
Neaer. p. 1346, 14, refers. Schneider 
ad Xenoph. de Yectig. p 151, con- 
founds with it the war of Olymp. 105, 
3, concerning which see above chap. 12, 
and particularly the passages in note 
293. The passage there quoted from 
the speech for the Megalopolitans, 
which was delivered in Olymp. 106, 4, 
might indeed* be referred to the war of 
the latter year ; the oration however 
appears to have been spoken before 
the beginning of the war, otherwise 
more mention would undoubtedly have 
been made of it. 

378 See p. 125, cf. de Corona p. 248, 


16, p. 324, 16. Concerning Philistides 
see Demosth. Philip, iii. p. 119, 22, 
p. 126, 3 sqq. de Corona p. 248, 15, 
p. 252, 17 sqq* 

377 Demosth. de Corona p. 252. 

378 Diod. xvi. 74. Wesseling, in 
his note upon this passage, was aware 
of the difference between the two bat- 
tles won by Phocion, but he himself, 
as well as the commentators upon Plu- 
tarch, are in error, when they propose 
to write KXeirap^ov for II \ovrap\ov 
in Phoc. 13, not to mention others, 
who confound the totally different 
accounts respecting Plutarch and Clei- 
tarchus. 

379 Demosth. c. Mid. p. 578 sup. Cf. 
Orat. c. Nesor. ubi sup. 
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We cannot therefore understand the auxiliary troops which 
Athens furnished to the Olynthians against Philip in Olymp. 
107, 4 (b.c. 349), although a body of cavalry was also sent 
from Athens on that occasion 880 ; nor can the war of Timotheus 
against Olynthus be meant 381 , which this general still carried on 
with the assistance of the Macedonians 882 , and which must thus 
occur even before the first voluntary trierarchy (Olymp. 105, 3, 
b.c. 358), probably in Olymp. 104, 1 (b.c. 364), when Timo- 
theus took Torone and Potideea 888 , cities which were of the 
greatest importance to the Olynthians 384 . This expedition more 
probably belongs to the times subsequent to Olymp. 105, 3 
(b.c. 358), in which year Philip made an alliance with the 
Olynthians, and gave them Pydna, with the promise of Potideea 
as well 885 ; Athens and Olynthus were afterwards engaged in 
hostilities 388 , for which in the 106th Olympiad the second volun- 
tary trierarchy was doubtless necessary, after the Athenians had 
exhausted themselves with the Social war. 


Chapter XIV. 

The Fourth Form of the Trierarchy . Trierarchy according to 
the Valuation , as prescribed by the Law of Demosthenes, 
after Olymp . 110, £ (b.c. 339). 

Demosthenes, being well aware of the defects in the constitu- 
tion of the symmorise, at the time when he held the office of 
manager of naval affairs {imardr^s rov vavrucov), brought for- 
ward in a new law an improved and rational constitution of the 
trierarchy, having rejected the bribes which the leaders and 
other wealthy members of the symmorise offered him, and with- 
stood the action for illegal proceedings ( ypa<f>rj irapavopcov) 
which Patroclus of Phlya had brought against him 887 . 


880 Philochorus ap. Dionys. Halicar- 
nass. vol. ii. p. 123, ed. Sylb. 

381 Concerning the latter person see 
book ii. ch. 24. 

883 Demosth. Olynth. ii. p. 22, sup. 
383 Diod.xv. 81. 


5,84 Diod. xvi. 8. 

885 Diod. ibid. 

388 Libanius Argum. ad Demosth. 
Olynth. 1. 

887 Demosth. de Corona, pp. 260, 
261. Concerning the office which De- 
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The symmoriee and synteliee then in existence, the members 
of which had even given up the names of trierarchs, and called 
themselves partners or sharers (o-wreXets), were abolished, and 
the services were again brought back to the valuation. The 
trierarchs were, according to the words of the law, rated for a 
trireme according to their property as stated in the register, in 
such a manner that one trireme was required from 10 talents 5 
whoever was valued at a higher sum was, according to the same 
proportion, returned to the trierarchy as being bound to furnish 
three triremes and one auxiliary vessel (£ 7 rrjpeTucov) ; while all 
those who had less than 10 talents were to unite in syntelias 
until they made up that sum 388 . The terms of the law, although 
towards the end they are not expressed with precision, distinctly 
show that the 10 talents were not merely property, but the 
property according to the valuation, or the taxable capital, as 
Budaeus before understood it 389 . Thus if the valuation of the 
year of Nausinicus was still in force, which was the foundation 
of the proposals made in the speech concerning the symmoriee 
in Olymp. 106, 3 (b.c. 354), whoever was possessed of 50 
talents was obliged to provide one trireme; of 150 talents and 
over, as in the case of Diphilus, was to supply three triremes, 
and, to preserve the proportion, an auxiliary vessel besides: for 
the sake however of preventing the burden from being too 
oppressive, this was the highest rate even for the most wealthy; 
so that if a person was possessed of 500 talents, the number 


mosthenes held when he put his pro- 
ject into execution, seo iEsch. c. Cte- 
siph. p. 614. The law first came be- 
fore the senate, who referred it to the 
people. Instead of elarjveyKe vopov 
els to Tpit]pap\iKov in the speech for the 
Crown, should be read, elcrrjveyKe vopov 
rpirjpapxucov ; which I mention in order 
that it may not be supposed that there 
existed a separate office called t 6 rpirp 
papX ik6v> 

888 Demosth. ibid. p. 262, sup. Ka- 
Takoyos. T ovs rptrjpdpxovs alpelaBat 
enl rr\v Tpirjprj anb rtfs ova las Kara ri- 
prjaiv, otto raXdvrtov detect' eav Be n\et- 


6voiv h over la dnoreTtprjpeprj fj xPWdToop, 
Kara rov dvdKoyicrpbv ecus Tpiav nkolcw 
Kai imrjptTLKov fj ketrovpyla earar Kara 
ttjv avrrjp Be dvakoylav earco teal off 
ekarrcov ova la carl tcov Be<a idXdprcov 
els <r vvrekeuiv avvayopivots els r<\ Be'/ea 
rdkavra. On account of an observa- 
tion of the last editor, I may mention 
that the ancient form is rpirjpapxos 
and yvpvaorlapxos , and not rpirjpdpxrjs , 
yvpvaaiapxrjs , as is proved by inscrip- 
tions, for example, Corp. Inscript. Nos. 
147 and 158. 

389 Ubi sup. p.543. 
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which he was bound to furnish was the same: all who were 
possessed of an inconsiderable property contributed according 
to their valuation, and diminished in a corresponding ratio to 
the diminution in their property. 

By this law a great alteration was effected. All persons 
paying taxes were rated under the new regulations ; while the 
poor, who had been very much oppressed during the time of the 
Twelve Hundred, received some relief, which was the intention 
of Demosthenes 8 ® 0 ; and those who formerly contributed a six- 
teenth to the trierarchy of one vessel, were now trierarchs of 
two 8 ® 1 ; that is to say, if their taxable capital amounted to 20 
talents. Of persons whose valuation was still higher than this 
sum Demosthenes says not a word, and it would almost appear 
as if no higher valuations had been then in existence, although 
they are allowed for in the law; and if the statements of the 
property were correctly made, there must have been some of a 
higher amount. 

The consequences were, according to Demosthenes, highly 
beneficial; during the whole war, which was carried on under 
the regulations of the new law, no trierarch threw himself on 
the protection of the people, or took refuge at the altar of Diana 
of Munychia, or was thrown into prison; no trireme was lost 
to the state, or remained lying in the docks, from there being no 
means to send her out to sea, which had formerly been the case, 
as the poor were unable to perform the necessary services. 

What portion of the expense the trierarch was forced to 
sustain, we are not informed ; probably the same as under the 
symmoriee: and if the distribution was really made as the law 
directed, and the trierarchy was performed in turn through the 
whole valuation, without ever falling a second time upon the 
same person, however rich, it could not have been oppressive. 
If we reckon that, as formerly, it cost about a talent, the total 
expense of the trierarchs for 100, 200, or 300 triremes amounted 
to an equal number of talents, or a sixtieth, a thirtieth, and a 
twentieth of the valuation ; that is to say, for the first class one- 
third, two-thirds, and one per cent, of their property; for the 


880 De Corona, pp. 260—202. 


881 Ibid. p. 261. 
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poorer a proportionally less amount: and of the annual incomes, 
if they are only taken as a tenth part of the property, 3*£, 6f, 
and 10 per cent, for the most wealthy. But we may reckon that 
at that time Athens had not more than between 100 and 200 
triremes at sea; at least the occasions on which there were 300 
must have been extremely rare, although the orators in exag- 
geration speak of that number: so that this war-tax did not for 
""the richest class amount on an average to more than one-third 
and two-thirds per cent, of their property. 

The arrangement of Demosthenes was upon this occasion, 
as in his former proposal concerning the constitution of the 
symmoriee, calculated for 300 triremes 382 ; and for this number 
300 trierarchs serving in person must have been necessary. 
The chief burden therefore naturally fell upon the leaders of 
the former symmoriee, and upon the second and third symmo- 
rites who were next in order (of whom Demosthenes says that 
they would have been glad to have given him large sums of 
money in order to prevent the passing of the law 393 ), or upon 
the Three Hundred, according to an earlier form of trierarchy, 
as is proved by Hyperides making mention of them 394 ; but 
whether the Three Hundred continued to exist as a corporate 
body, after the passing of the new law, cannot be ascertained, 
although it can be hardly doubted thatnews ymmoriee and new 
leaders were created. 

Demosthenes boasts of his resistance to bribes in the intro- 
duction of this law; while Dinarchus reproaches him with the 
most disgraceful and rapacious conduct in the proceeding: 
Demosthenes extols the fortunate consequences of his mea- 
sures; but, as iEschines thinks that he has proved, he deprived 


JEsch. c. Ctesiph. p. 614. 

893 De Corona, p. 260, 21, cf. Di- 
narch. c. Demosth. p. 33, where the 
bribery of the Three Hundred is men- 
tioned. Wolf p. cxv. after Corsini 
was aware that Dinarchus and Demos- 
thenes allude to the same thing ; the 
points in which we disagree I leave to 
the consideration of the reader. 


894 Hyperides ap. Harpocrat. in v. 
avpfiopia, compare Pollux viii. 100. 
The Three Hundred mentioned by 
Demosthenes de Corona, p. 286, 17, in 
a narration belonging to Olymp. 1 10, 2 
(b.c. 339), appear to be the three hun- 
dred of the symmoriee of the property 
taxes. 
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the Btate of the trierarchs of sixty-five swift-sailing triremes** 5 . 
Which shall posterity believe, when it wishes to form a 
judgment from the accounts of deceitful orators? It appears 
to me that the statement of Demosthenes is defended by 
the fact itself, and the general opinion concerning his whole 
public life. But instead of entering more largely into this 
subject, I will only attempt to fix the period at which this law 
was proposed. 

According to a document still extant it was passed on the 
16th of Boedromion in the archonship of Polycles 808 ; but 
unfortunately no year bears his name. Corsini 307 places him 
in Olymp. 109, 4 (b.c. 341), which is called the year of Nico- 
machus ; but if his arguments are closely examined, their weak- 
ness is soon perceptible. In Olymp. 109, 4, in the archonship 
of Neocles or Nicocles, which falls in the year of Nicomachus, 
it was proposed by Aristophon in the prytaneia of the tribe 
Hippothontis on the last day of Boedromion, to claim from 
Philip the ships which he had taken away 308 : the law of Demos- 
thenes was however passed on the 16th day of Boedromion 
during the presidency of the same tribe; consequently, says he, 
Polycles must have been archon in the same year. This con- 
clusion is perfectly unwarranted. Nothing more follows, than 
that in the year in which Polycles was archon, the tribe Hippo- 
thontis had the third prytaneia, and likewise in Olymp. 109, 4; 
only however in case both were common years: if the year in 
which Polycles was archon was an intercalary year, this agree- 
ment could not have existed, but the same tribe must have had 
the second prytaneia in that year; but even supposing it was a 
common year, why should not the tribe Hippothontis have 
been allotted the same prytaneia in two successive years? 
Do we not find that the tribe Aiantis often held the first 
place, although there was no necessity that it should be so 300 ? 


895 See Dinarchus and .Eschines as 
above. 

896 Demosth. de Corona, p. 261. 

897 F. A. vol. i. p. 352. He con- 
fuses himself however in his inquiry, 
and this confusion led Wolf into the 


error of supposing that Corsini meant 
Olymp. 109, 3, when Sosigenes was 
archon Eponymus, p. 1 13 sq. 

38t * Demosth. de Corona, p. 250. 

899 The tribe Aiantis had indeed so 
far the preference that its chorus 
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Secondly, Corsini asserts that Demosthenes passed the law 
before the war with Philip, which broke out in Olymp. 110, 1 
(b.c. 340), consequently it must belong to the year mentioned 
before. But I am unable to discover any proof that the law 
was passed before the war. 

Petit 400 on the other hand places the archon Polycles in 
Olymp. 110, 2 (b.c. 339). For in Olymp. 110, 1, Philip 
attacked Byzantium and Perinthus; and on this occasion the 
Athenians, according to the account of Philochorus, equipped a 
fleet upon the instigation of Demosthenes, who was the author 
of the decrees, and also continued their preparations in the 
succeeding year. Now Demosthenes, after having related that 
Byzantium and the Chersonese were saved by his counsel, men- 
tions the law concerning the trierarchy as the next service 
which he had rendered the state 40 ’. The supposition of Petit 
therefore appears to be well founded. 

But it might be assumed with greater probability that the 
law was passed in Olymp. 110, 1, in the month Boedromion, 
that is in the autumn, about the month of September. Philip, 
according to the account of Philochorus, made an attack upon 
Perinthus in the archonship of Theophrastus in Olymp. 110, 1, 
and, when this undertaking had failed, upon the city of Byzan- 
tium: it appears however that this either took place at the very 
beginning of this civil year, or at the end of the former year, 
viz. in the summer of Olymp. 109, 4, and Olymp. 110, 1, which 
is signified by the new archon of the civil year which began in 
the middle of this summer, and not by the archon of the pre- 
ceding year which ended in the middle of the same summer. 
For the historians reckon the natural year from spring to 
spring: if then they wish to express the same year by the name 
of the archon, or, what is the same thing, to compare it with 


could never be the last (Plutarch Qu. 
Symp. i. 10). In the allotment of the 
prytaneias, it was however on pre- 
cisely the same footing as the rest, 
and might be the last : of which an in- 
stance occurs in Demosth. do Corona, 
p. 289. 


400 Leg. Att. iii. 4, 8. 

401 Phi loch or. pp. 75, 76, of the col- 
lection of his Fragments published by 
Lenz and Siebelis. Demosth. do Co- 
rona, p. 260, 4, ftovXofxai rotvvv (nave X- 
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the civil year, the natural method would be to choose the civil 
year of which three-fourths coincided with the natural one, and 
not the preceding year, which has only three months in com- 
mon. If this is true, and the next summer of£)lymp. 110, i is 
not meant, the preparations must have been made in the same 
autumn, in the beginning of Olymp. 110, 1, and Demosthenes 
carried through the law concerning the trierarchy about the 
September of Olymp. 110, 1, in order that in the following 
campaign the war might be carried on in the spring with better 
success; the archon Polycles must therefore be placed in the 
year in which Theophrastus was archon Eponymus. There 
cannot however be any doubt between any other years except 
Olymp. 110, 1, and 2. 

Of the duration of this law we know nothing, as we have no 
accounts concerning later times. In the oration for the Crown 
(Olymp. 112,3, b.c. 330), in which so much is said upon this 
subject, it is neither mentioned that this law was still in 
existence, nor that it had been repealed, nor that anything 
had been substituted in its place; it appears, however, that 
^Eschines, influenced by the bribes of the leaders of the 
symmoriae, succeeded in procuring its abrogation 408 . 

Chapter XV. 

General Observations upon the Expense of a Trierarchy . 

From what has been said it is evident that the trierarchy, the 
most expensive of the liturgies, was not necessarily oppressive, 
if the regulations connected with it were fairly and properly 
arranged, though on the other hand no tax was more intolerable, 
if the burthens were unequally imposed and distributed: for 
thus it frequently happened that the property of those who 
from motives of ambition or patriotism were induced to incur 
greater expenses than were necessary, was exhausted by it. 
Accordingly, not only were the rich impoverished by the 
liturgies 403 , but they corrupted the people by their lavish 


4)i Demosth. de Corona, p. 829. 


403 Xenoph. Rep. Ath. i. 13. 
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expenditure, as the sailors are said to have been by Apollo- 
dorus, the son of Pasion, when trierarch 404 ; we must not there- 
fore be surprised at the exaggerations of the comic poet 405 , who, 
in order to show the insecurity of all property which a man did 
not hold, as it were, between his teeth, says that the payer of 
property taxes might be utterly ruined by them, the choregus 
could furnish his chorus with golden dresses, and leave himself 
afterwards in rags; and the trierarch hang himself in despair. 

But similar measures have also been employed in our days, 
though under other circumstances, and in a somewhat different 
form. If the ancients had been as well acquainted with the 
pressure of armies living at free quarter, of war supplies and 
forced loans, as we in the present time are with their liturgies, 
they would have had more to apprehend from the introduction of 
our system than we could have of theirs; especially as the means 
of legal redress were then far more accessible than in modern 
times If we (in Germany) had the same publicity of govern- 
ment and freedom of discussion as existed in Greece, as many 
stories to our prejudice would descend to our posterity as have 
been handed down to us in the works of their orators on the 
subject of the liturgies; and if the persons who were liable to 
war taxes, or who had soldiers quartered on them, were allowed 
to challenge an exchange of property with any one who might 
appear better able to bear these burdens, the same number of 
courts of justice as existed at Athens would hardly suffice 
to decide the disputes which would arise in a city of equal 
extent*. 

With regard to the trierarchy, although the expenses 
required were very different at different times, the statements 
of the ancients all lead to the same result, viz. that a whole 
trierarchy did not cost less than 40 minas, nor more than a 
talent; and that a half trierarchy cost between 20 and 30 
minas, except in such a case as that of Apollodorus, where 


404 Demosth. c. Poly clem. 

405 Antiphanes ap. Atheu. iii. p. 
103 F. 

* [It is to be borne in mind that 


the original of this work was pub- 
lished in 1817, a time when the re- 
flections in the text might naturally 
occur to a German. — Transit] 
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the trierarch supplied the pay, or subjected himself to other 
unnecessary expenses, or managed his affairs without economy. 

A trierarchy which lasted for three years after the battle of 
Cnidus, cost, according to Lysias, 80 minas 400 , that is, upon an 
average, 26-J a year, which was doubtless only a half or syn- 
trierarchy; in the later times of the Peloponnesian war a 
trierarchy of two partners cost 48 minas, 24 a-piece 407 . The 
half trierarchy which was let by Demosthenes, cost 20 minas, 
the state neither providing the equipment, nor even supplying 
the crew. 

At a subsequent period the lease of a whole trierarchy cost 
a talent, although the vessels were both manned and equipped 
by the state 408 , which may be explained by supposing that the 
contractors, who had before reckoned upon captures, and there- 
fore required less assistance, had been taught by former losses 
to raise their demands; the ship’s furniture might also have 
been damaged and imperfect, and the vessels themselves in 
want of much repair. A whole trierarchy for seven years in 
earlier times (from Olymp. 92, 2, until Olymp. 93, 4, b.c. 41 1 
— 5), had cost a client of Lysias 6 talents, that is, 51^ minas a 
year 400 . 

But the proportion which the services bore to the property, 
before a correct allotment had been enforced by law, cannot be 
ascertained, on account of the absence of a fair scale founded 
upon fixed principles. The only question therefore of which 
we can offer any solution is, what was the amount of property 
which obliged the citizens to the performance of the trierarchy; 
even upon this point however we are unable to state a determi- 
nate sum, although some fixed rate must have existed. 

Apollodorus the trierarch had an annual income of 2 
talents 410 ; the family of Demosthenes, which was liable to the 
performance of the trierarchy, an estate of 15 talents 411 , that 
produced at the least an income of 90 minas a year, and 


404 Pro Arifltoph. bonis, p. 633, p. 
643. 

407 Lysias c. Diogit. pp. 907—909. 

408 See chap. 12 and 13. 


400 Book iii. ch. 22. 

410 Book iv. ch. 3. 

411 Book iv. ch. 3. 
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Iseeus 41 ® complains that a person with an income of 80 minas, 
which supposes a property of about 11 talents, had not per- 
formed any trierarchy. Critobulus, as mentioned in Xeno- 
phon 418 , had a property of more than 500 minas, which would 
subject him, in the opinion of Socrates, among other expenses 
to the pay of more than one trierarchy, in case a war should 
break out; that is to say, he would be forced to perform the 
syntrierarchy, which had been introduced about twelve years 
before the death of Socrates, and which was in existence when 
Xenophon wrote this passage. The word pay is used because 
a trierarch who did not command his own vessel, made a pay- 
ment to the other trierarch who served in person, which appears 
to be in strictness a remuneration for services performed. I 
am aware of no instance of liability to the trierarchy arising 
from a property of less amount than this ; and since an estate of 
1 or 2 talents never obliged the possessor to the performance of 
any liturgy 414 , what shall be said to the assertion of Iseeus 413 , that 
many had borne the expensive office of trierarch, whose property 
did not amount to 80 minas ? If this is not a rhetorical exag- 
geration, or a deceit on the part of the rich, who, by concealing 
their property, wished to enjoy the credit of a greater sacrifice, 
while they only performed their just share, these must have been 
services performed by ambitious and public-spirited citizens, 
who did not hesitate to contribute to a syntrierarchy a con- 
siderable portion of a small property. The same judgment may 
be formed on the case of another client of the same orator 418 , 
who defrayed the expenses of a gymnasiarchy from a supposed 
fortune of about 83 minas. 


418 De Dicaeog. Hered. p. 110. 

418 (Econ. 2, 6, TpLrjpapxlas piadovg. 
Pay for the sailors cannot be here 
meant. Reckoning the pay without 
the provision at 20 minas a month, al- 
though 30 were often given, the result 
would be such a sum as no trierarch 
ever paid or could pay ; we have also 
sufficiently proved that the trierarch 


was never bound to furnish the pay, 
and if pay were meant, the expression 
used must have been picrOovg vavr&u 
and not Tpir)pap\lag. 

414 See book iii.ch. 21. 

415 De Dicaeog. Hered. ubi sup. 

418 De Menecl. Hered. pp. 219 — 223. 
Orell. 
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Chapter XVI. 

The Antidosis , or compulsory Exchange of Property . 

At the conclusion of our researches concerning the liturgies, 
it will be necessary to say something on the subject of the 
exchange (dvrlSocris). 

For the purpose of relieving the poor, and particularly those 
whose property had been diminished by reverses of fortune 417 , 
from the oppression of an unfair burden, and in order to pre- 
vent the wealthy from escaping the liturgies, it was enacted by 
law that whoever named another person to a liturgy, whom he 
thought to have been passed over, though better able to under- 
take it than himself, was empowered to transfer it; and in case 
the latter party refused to take it, he could demand an exchange 
of property, with the condition that he should then perform the 
liturgy from the property received by him in exchange; and 
the party, to whom the exchange had been offered, could no 
longer be called upon to perform it 418 . Solon was the author 
of this regulation, which, though obviously subject to many 
difficulties, was neither unjust nor absurd 419 , and it provided a 
ready means of redress against arbitrary oppression. To assist 
every man in obtaining his right, and to afford protection to the 
poor, were the predominant objects of the legislation of Solon, 
which he pursued without paying any regard to the inconve- 
niences which might arise from the means employed in attaining 
them. 

The exchange most frequently occurred in the case of the 
trierarchy, and not uncommonly in that of the choregia 420 ; it 
existed, however, in the other liturgies, and could also be had 
recourse to as a relief from the property taxes, if, for example, 
any one complained that his means were not greater than those 


4.7 Orat. c. Phaenipp. pp. 1039, 1040. 

4.8 Suidas in v. dvridoais, Lex. S eg. 
p. 197, Ulpian ad Mid. p. 660 A. 

4,8 Orat. c. Phamipp. init. 


480 Xenoph. CEcon. 7, 3, Lysias rrep\ 
to v ddvvar. p. 745, Demosth. c. Lept. 
§ 109 (p. 496, 20), c. Mid. p. 565, 8. 
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of some other person who was rated to a lower class, or, as 
was frequently the case, that persons could prove themselves 
unfairly included in the class of the Three Hundred 4 * 1 . This 
proceeding was allowed every year to the persons nominated 
for the liturgies by the regular authorities, which in the case of 
the trierarchy and property taxes were the generals 4 **, to the 
great delay of military affairs. The offerer immediately laid a 
sequestration upon the property of his opponent, and sealed up 
his house, if he refused to accept the liturgy; the house was 
however free to the first party. The next step was that both 
the parties undertook upon oath to give an account of their pro- 
perty, and were bound within the space of three days to deliver 
in an inventory (aTrotyavais) to each other. Then the cause 
was decided by the court 4 * 8 . If the decision was unfavourable 
to the party who made the offer, the proposed exchange did not 
take place; and it was in this manner that Isocrates gained his 
cause by means of his son Aphareus, against Megacleides, who 
had demanded to exchange property with him. If however the 
decision was in favour of the offerer, the opponent was free 
either to accept the exchange, or to perform the liturgy. On 
that account Isocrates undertook the third of the three trie- 
rarchies performed by himself and his son, when Lysimachus 
had claimed to exchange with him 4 * 4 ; and it is to this the 
oration concerning the exchange refers, a speech of great 
length, but barren of information. Lastly, the party to whom 
the offer was made, could not bring the cause into court, 
after the seal had been once imposed; but he was then 


4511 Orat. c. Phsenipp. particularly p. 
1046, 24, from whence it is pretty cer- 
tain that the question in the speech 
relates to the advance of the taxes. 
Concerning translation from one class 
into another, compare also the argu- 
ment to this oration. 

Orat. c. Phsenipp. p. 1040, De- 
mosth. Philipp, i. p. 50, 20, Xenoph. 
Rep. Ath. 3, 4 ; comp. Suidas in the 
passage quoted by Matthias, Miscell. 
Philolog. vol. i. p. 249. 

4 * J Orat. c. Phsenipp. cf. Xenoph. 


ubi sup. (unless it be thought that law 
suits with regard to ship’s furniture 
are here meant, see the speech against 
Euergus and Mnesib. p. 1148, 17 sqq.) 
Suid. in v. biabiKacria. 

484 Isocrat. de Antid. 2, ed. Hall, p. 
80, ed. Orell. Comp, the inaccurate 
account in the Lives of the Ten Orators, 
p. 240, and the more correct one in 
p. 244. Dionys. Halicarn. Vit. Di- 
narch. ad fin. Aphareus is also men- 
tioned as trierarch in Orat. c. Euerg. 
et Mnesib. p. 1148. 
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obliged to take the liturgy; as was the case with Demos- 
thenes 4 * 5 . 

All immoveable and moveable property was transferred in 
the exchange, with the exception only of mines 485 , which were 
exempted from the extraordinary taxes and the liturgies, as 
being already taxed. On the other hand, Wesseling upon 
Petit maintains that ail actions, and Wolf that all civil actions, 
of the parties making the exchange, were transferred from the 
one to the other. Both regulations are too absurd to be 
imputed to the Athenian law. With regard to public actions it 
is evident at first sight that this could not have been the prac- 
tice. We will suppose that Demosthenes and Thrasylochus 
exchanged their property, and that Demosthenes had an action 
for illegal proceedings pending against him; if then Demos- 
thenes was afterwards condemned to death, is Thrasylochus 
to be executed? No one indeed imagined this possible; but 
supposing Demosthenes was condemned to a fine of 50 talents, 
is Thrasylochus to pay the fine, and in case of failure to be 
thrown into prison, and to suffer whatever were the other con- 
sequences of such omission ? A regulation of this kind would 
be impossible, for the law could only punish the person who 
actually committed the offence. The case is precisely the same 
with civil or private cases. If Thrasylochus struck Callias, or 
injured his property in any manner, and an action was brought 
against him before the exchange took place, and after it had 
been completed, was condemned to pay to Callias a certain 
sum for damages, Demosthenes is evidently not bound to pay 
this sum; for the liability is personal, and necessarily continues 
so. Or if Thrasylochus had a private law suit relating to some 
mining affair, the mines being a species of property which was 
excluded from the exchange, it is manifest that when the 
exchange was made, the law suit could not have been trans- 
ferred to Demosthenes. 

Now let us suppose another case. Demosthenes brings an 
action against Aphobus for having damaged his property, and 


4 *’' C. Aphob. ii. p. 841, c. Mid. p. 540. my Dissertation upon the Silver Mines 

4 * 6 Orat. c. Phasnipp. p. 1044. Com. of Laurium. 
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demands a compensation of 10 talents: while the case is 
pending, he exchanges his property with Thrasylochus; in this 
instance it is agreeable to common sense that the cause should 
pass over to Thrasylochus, who is at liberty either to proceed 
with it, or allow it to fall to the ground; and if he adopts the 
former course, he has no one to blame for the issue of it but 
himself. In other words, the parties making the exchange 
transferred their property, mines being excepted, with all claims 
and obligations attached to it, and particularly all debts, as 
may be seen from the speech against Pheenippus. This holds 
good of every other transfer of property, even when there was 
no interchange: whoever received an estate by inheritance, 
received also the rights and duties belonging to it: and with 
regard to the exchange the same rule obtained. 

The single case from which it has been inferred that law 
suits were transferred in the exchange, exactly proves what has 
been stated. When the action of Demosthenes against his 
guardians (from whom he claimed compensation for the pro- 
perty of which they had defrauded him, and thus in fact 
demanded restitution of what had formerly belonged to him, 
as of an unpaid debt) was to have come before the court in a 
few days, Thrasylochus offered to exchange property with him, 
having a secret understanding with the guardians, that if Demos- 
thenes accepted the offer, he (Thrasylochus) would not proceed 
with the cause against them ; because these law suits, as 
the orator expressly says, were transferred to the party who 
made the exchange 417 . Demosthenes accepted the exchange, 
reserving, however, his claims upon the guardians, in the 
hope of a judicial decision, by which the reservation would 
be granted to him: failing, however, to attain this object, 
and as there was no time to be lost, he cancelled his agree- 
ment to the exchange, and performed the trierarchy, in order 
that he might not give up the cause against his guardians, to 
whom his opponent had already yielded the dispute 4 *®. 


447 C. Aphob. ii. p. 840 ext. tv' cl dvri&ovros yiyvopcvwv. 
fUvavrM vjv, ^ c£cirj /xoi irpbs uvtovs Ibid. p. 841, c. Mid. p. 039 sqq. 

dvTtdlKclv, diS KCU TU>V dlKCOV TOVTOtV TOV 
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Chapter XVII. 

Extraordinary means employed by the Greek States to relieve 
pecuniary difficulties: namely , Foreign Subsidies , Plunder , 
Captures^ forced and voluntary Contributions . 

Notwithstanding the extensive resources of Athens and her 
various means of raising money, she shared the common fate of 
the Grecian states, and was frequently exposed to the greatest 
difficulty by an inability to pay comparatively trifling sums, 
arising from the want both of foresight and economy in the 
management of the revenue 420 . Thus Athens, after the 
anarchy, at a time when the state was completely exhausted, 
was driven into hostilities with the Boeotians, by an inability to 
raise 2 talents 430 ; and subsequently the Thebans themselves 
were prevented from recovering their citadel from the foreigners 
by being in like manner unable to raise 5 talents ; and an expe- 
dition of all the Arcadians failed in attaining its object from a 
want of 9 talents 481 . It is not therefore surprising that the 
states of Greece resorted to other means of raising money than 
those that have been already mentioned, and particularly for 
defraying the expenses of war. 

Among these may be mentioned the Persian subsidies, 
which were chiefly obtained by Sparta for the purpose of being 
employed against Athens 432 . The occasions upon which the 
latter state received support from the king of Persia or his 
satraps were rare, as for example, through Alcibiades and 
Conon; in the contests against Macedon, when it was the policy 
of the Persian king to assist the Athenians with money, he at 
first refused it in a coarse and barbarous epistle; and shortly 
afterwards, when it was too late, and the Athenians no longer 
ventured to accept any aid, he offered them 300 talents. 


499 Instances of embarrassment see 
in Thucyd. viii. 4, and above book iii. 
ch. 19. 

4?0 Lys. c. Nicomach. p. 860. 

431 jEsch. c. Ctesiph. p. 633. 


433 More than 5000 talents; see 
book i. ch. 3. This took place later 
than Olymp. 91, 4 (n.c. 413), as is 
shown by Andoc. de Pace, p. 103, cf. 
Thucyd. viii. 5. 
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Another productive source of revenue 438 was the plunder 
obtained in war; for according to the international law of the 
ancients, the bodies of all prisoners, together with their wives, 
children, and slaves, and their whole property, moveable and 
immoveable, became the property of the conqueror; and it 
was only by particular stipulations that milder conditions were 
obtained; for example, that the free population of a conquered 
city should be permitted to go out with a single garment each, 
or to pay a large contribution, or to cultivate their own lands 
upon the payment of a rent. The troops were also frequently 
paid out of the plunder; and the conquered land was then 
immediately sold. The Athenian generals also in one instance 
received 60 talents for nine triremes, which had been captured 
from Dionysius 434 . For reprisals against the enemy they were 
-in the habit of taking prisoners {avhpdXrj^ia, avhp6\r)^iovY ib , 
and granted, both against states and individuals, permission to 
privateer ( av\a , crOXat) 436 . A prize-court decided upon the 
plunder which was taken 437 ; the tenth part of which was allotted 
to the temple of Minerva 488 , and the rest must have belonged 
to the adventurers: under certain circumstances however it fell 
to the state 439 , and the proceeds were frequently considerable. 
Thus a ship of Naucratis, which the court had adjudged to the 
state, was estimated at 9^ talents 440 . 

The contributions, which were imposed upon conquered 
states, were sometimes of large amount; Pericles raised 80 and 
at another time 200 talents from the island of Samos as a fine 
and compensation for the expenses of the war, for which indeed 
they were not sufficient 441 ; at times they were taken not from 
the whole state, but from individuals whose principles were not 


438 iEschin. ubi sup. p. 632 sq. cf. 
Dinar cli. c. Demosth. p. 14, where the 
same occurrence is probably alluded to. 

434 Diod. xv. 47, xvi. 57. 

486 See Petit Leg. Att. vii, 1. 17, 
Lex. Seg. p. 213. 

486 Concerning the crvKas 
comp. e. g. Demosth. c« Lacrit. p. 931, 
23. 


437 Cf. Salmas. M. U. p. 211 sqq. 
Liban. Argum. ad Demosth. c. Timo- 
crat. p. 694, 20. 

438 See book iii. ch. 6. 

439 Demosth. c. Timocrat. and Liba- 
nius ubi sup. 

440 Demosth. c. Timocrat. p. 696, 5, 
14, p. 703, 15. 

441 Diod. xii. 27, 28, Thucyd. i. 117. 
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agreeable to the ruling power 448 . In general, however, these 
contributions had the character of mere arbitrary extortions 
alike from friends and foes 5 vessels were dispatched in order to 
collect money {apyvpoXoyeiv, 8 aafLo\oyecv) U9 } and not legal tri- 
butes alone but additional contributions, which impoverished 
the ill-fated inhabitants of the islands; Alcibiades, who had a 
particular dexterity in business of this description, and to 
whom they were most willing to give contributions, raised 100 
talents in Caria alone 444 . The Athenians went about as pirates, 
in order to defray the expenses of war; and this even in the 
earlier and better times of Athens, for we find that Miltiades 
undertook an expedition for plunder against Paros, in order to 
raise 100 talents 445 . They also imposed fines upon different 
states for particular offences; thus for example the Melians, (or 
according to another reading, the Tenians,) were required to 
pay a fine of 10 talents, for having harboured pirates in their 
island, which sum was collected with violence 448 . 

Lastly, a source of revenue by no means unproductive 
existed in the calls frequently made in the assembly 447 for 
voluntary contributions (eVtSoo-ety), either in money, arms, or 
ships; and these, as they smoothed the way to popular favour, 
and as many were either willing to sacrifice all they had to the 
good of their country, or expected advantage to themselves 
from its prosperity, were bestowed largely by citizens and 
foreigners, especially such as were endeavouring to obtain the 
rights of citizenship. The voluntary trierarchies and the great 
sacrifices which were made in the earlier times for the expe- 
dition to Sicily, have been already mentioned; Pasion the 
banker furnished 1000 shields from his own manufactory, 
together with five triremes which he manned at his own cost 448 ; 
Chrysippus presented a talent to the state, when Alexander 
moved against Thebes, and afterwards the same sum for the 


442 An instance occurs in Diod. xiii. 
47. 

448 Thucyd. iii. 19, and frequently in 
the Historians. 

444 Xenopli. Hellcn. i. 4, 4. 

445 Herod, vi. 136. 


448 Orat. c. Theocrin. p. 1339, 2 
—28. 

447 Demosth. c. Mid, p. 567, ^Plu- 
tarch. Alcib. 10, Theophrast. Char. 22, 
Athen. iv. p. 168, E. Plutarch. Phoc. 9. 

448 Demosth. c. Steph. p. 1127, 12. 
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purpose of purchasing corn 449 ; Aristophanes, the son of Nico- 
phemus, gave 30,000 drachmas for an expedition against 
Cyprus 450 ; Nausicles, general of the hoplitee in Imbros, sup- 
plied 2000 men with pay without requiring any compensation 
from the state; Charidemus and Diotimus, two other comman- 
ders, made a free gift of 800 shields 451 ; Demosthenes not only 
performed voluntary liturgies and contributed money for the 
public works, but gave on different occasions three triremes, 
and also at one time eight talents, to which he afterwards added 
three more for the building of the walls, one talent after the 
battle of Cheeronea, and another for the purchase of corn 453 . 
As they were accustomed to give presents upon so large a scale, 
Iseeus 453 might well reproach Dicaeogenes, who was possessed of 
an income of 80 min as, with having given no more than 300 
drachmas, even less than Cleonymus the Cretan. It is singular 
that voluntary contributions were not claimed for wars only, or 
to assist the people during a scarcity of provisions, but even for 
sacrifices 454 . 


Chapter XVIII. ~ 

Public Loans . 

Of the other measures by which the Greeks endeavoured to 
provide for any temporary difficulty of the state, and of which 
the second book of the (Economics attributed to Aristotle fur- 
nishes a considerable collection, I will now mention some of 
the most remarkable, although many are not better than 
common tricks of roguery and swindling. 

Of these the most frequent, and indeed the least objection- 
able, is the borrowing of money, which was not so extensively 
practised in ancient as in modern times, both because credit 
was at a low ebb, and also because the high rate of interest was 
a great obstacle to the creation of a national debt; besides 
which their system of finance had not the solidity nor was of 


440 Demostli. c. Phorm. p. 918, inf. 
430 Lys. pro Aristoph. bonis p. 644. 
451 Demos th. de Corona, p. 265. 


4i!i Decret. ap. Vifc. x. Orat. p. 275 sq. 

453 Do Dicaoog. Hered. j>. 1 1 1. 

454 Plutarch. Plioc. 9. 
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the artificial nature which this method of raising money 
requires; hence they preferred procuring the necessary supplies 
immediately by a property tax, to borrowing the necessary sum 
and afterwards repaying it at a high interest. We do however 
find examples of loans of various kinds (either from foreign 
states and individuals, or from the inhabitants of the state 
itself), as of property sacred or not sacred, paying or not pay- 
ing a rent, with or without security, voluntary or compulsory, 
and sometimes with a certain allowance of a currency of tokens. 

The loans of most frequent occurrence were those obtained 
by a state from its own citizens, as they required the least credit 
and were most easily effected : rich aliens at Athens under the 
protection of the state sometimes made a voluntary offer of 
lending money 495 : a loan to one state from a citizen of another 
occurs in an Orchomenian Inscription*. Sparta furnished the 
Samians, who endeavoured to reconquer their native country, 
with a sum of money which they raised by a public decree in 
a manner which seems more amusing to us than it could have 
been agreeable to the Spartans. It was effected by the inha- 
bitants fasting for one day together with their slaves and cattle* 
and each person was obliged to contribute to the state the same 
quantity that he would have consumed 456 , for which probably 
no repayment was required. This state also lent 100 talents to 
the Thirty Tyrants at Athens; which the people, whether from 
love of justice, as Demosthenes affirms, or through fear of the 
Spartans, redeemed by a general property tax, though some 
persons required, and not without an appearance of justice, that 
those who had incurred the debt should pay it 457 . In this loan 
there was doubtless neither interest nor security. Loans of 
money belonging to the temples frequently occur, and, for the 


486 It was however necessary for 
them to avoid committing any solecism 
in their language which could shock 
the Athenian ear, if they wished their 
proposal to be accepted. Photius in 

V. 0€pl<O. 

* Corp. Inscript. Gr. No. 1569. 

449 Aristot. CEcon. ii. 2, 9, Plutarch, 
(de Discrim. Amic. et Adul. 33), relates 


the same story of a present of corn 
sent by the Spartans to the Smyr- 
nsoans. Are we to suppose that this 
generous action was repeated, or that 
one of the accounts is untrue? 

487 Demosth. c. Leptin. § 10, 11, 
Isocrat. Areop. 28, Lysias c. Nicom. 
p. 860, Xenoph. Hell. ii. 4, 19, Plu- 
tarch. Lysand. 21. 
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most part without interest 458 . Besides the large sums of money 
which Athens borrowed from its temples* it may be also men- 
tioned, that the temple of Delos, which was under the power of 
Athens, had lent money upon interest to private individuals, 
and even to many states 459 . The money deposited in the hands 
of Lycurgus, and advanced by him for the use of the adminis- 
tration, may be considered as a loan of private individuals 
without interest. 

Of a security or pledge in the case of public loans there are 
but few examples: Memnon of Rhodes, the governor of Lamp- 
sacus, assigned to the creditors the national revenues which 
were next due ; Tachus, the king of Egypt, did the same, upon 
the advice of Chabrias 480 ; the Oreitoe of Euboea are stated to 
have pledged the public revenues to Demosthenes for a debt 
bearing interest 481 ; and at Orchomenus the cattle-pastures 
appear to have been given to an Elatean, as a security for a 
loan of money 488 . 

Compulsory loans are all those which were imposed upon 
certain persons by a decree of the people, or the command of 
a tyrant, either because they were particularly rich or in the 
possession of those objects which were required. The advance 
of taxes made by the wealthy Athenians 483 belongs generically 
to this class, although there is a difference in the form, for the 
state was not, in this instance, the debtor, but the poorer 
citizens, who escaped the equal proportion of the taxes. The 
Chians obtained a forced loan, which fell solely upon the 
capitalists, in the following manner: they ordered that all the 
money lent out to private individuals, which in this island was 
entered in a public register, should be delivered up by the 
debtors to the state, which then undertook their obligations, 
and engaged itself to pay the interest out of the public 
revenue until it was able to redeem the principal 484 . Diony- 
sius the elder, and Tachus, required all the uncoined gold 
and silver to be lent to the state : the Mendreans, wishing to 

4S8 Corp. Inscript. Nos. 76 and 144. 481 TEscliin. c. Ctesiph. p. 496. 

4fi ® Corp. Inscript. No. 168. 482 Corp, Inscript. No. 1669. 

480 Aristot. CEcon. ii. 2, 20, 26. Cf. 488 See book iv. ch. 9. 

Poly*n. v. 11, 6. 464 Aristot. (Econ. ii. 2, 12. 
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raise money for the war against Olynthus, decreed that every 
person should sell all his slaves* with the exception of one 
female and one male, in order to lend to the state the money 
which accrued from the sale : the Clazomenians passed a decree 
compelling private individuals to advance all their stock of oil, 
a commodity which was produced in that state in great 
abundance, in consideration of the payment of a sum of money, 
with a view to remedy the scarcity of corn : the Ephesians 
prohibited the women from wearing gold ornaments, and com- 
pelled them to deliver what they had as a loan to the state 485 . 
The Clazomenians owed 20 talents to their mercenaries for 
arrears of pay, for which they paid a yearly interest of 4 talents 
to the commanders ; thus they were continually making useless 
payments, without arriving any nearer to the redemption of 
the debt. They, therefore, coined 20 talents of iron money, to 
which they arbitrarily gave the value of silver, distributed it 
proportionally among the most wealthy, and received an equal 
quantity of silver in return, by which they redeemed the debt 468 . 
The iron, which was thrown into circulation by the possessors, 
replaced the silver as a currency of tokens, and therefore the 
quantity of money in circulation was not diminished ; the iron 
money performed the same service at home as the silver 
formerly, and whatever silver they possessed besides that 
furnished to the state, could be used for foreign exchanges. So 
far then this iron coinage stood to them in the same relation as 
the paper money of modern days. But the state also paid an 
interest to those persons whose silver it had received, and 
gradually redeemed the iron for silver: thus these iron coins 
also served the purpose of a certificate of debt. It is manifest 
that the interest must have been small ; for they probably gave 
less than the common rate, as the creditors also possessed the 
current tokens : if the state paid 10 per cent., with the 4 talents 
which were formerly given to the commanders every year, it 
might have both paid the interest and redeemed the principal 
in about eight years. 


484 Aristot. GEcon. ii. 2, 20, 25 (cf. 
Polyaen. v. 11,5), 21, 16, 19. 


466 Aristot. (Econ. ii. 16. 
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It hardly deserves to be mentioned that states as well as 
private individuals gave bonds of debt, which were sometimes 
deposited in the hands of private individuals 467 , particularly of 
bankers, and sometimes, if the money had been borrowed from 
sacred corporations, in temples, &c 46C . 


Chapter XIX. 

Alterations in the Currency , as a Financial Expedient . 

A fraudulent method of assisting the finances, which was 
only effectual for the moment, and in the sequel produced the 
most pernicious consequences, was the coining of base kinds of 
money. 

Many Grecian states, even in the time of Solon, openly 
made use of silver money alloyed with lead or copper 460 , which, 
although it was not productive of any disadvantage to the 
inland traffic of the country, was either wholly or nearly devoid 
of value in foreign exchanges. It happened, however, but 
seldom that the state was an intentional coiner of false money; 
a charge which nevertheless falls with justiee upon Dionysius 
the Elder, who left no evil means untried of putting his tyran- 
nical projects into execution. In order to pay a sum of money 
which he had borrowed from the citizens for defraying the 
expenses of ship-building, he compelled the creditors to receive 
a coinage of tin, which, according to Pollux, who probably 
follows Aristotle in the constitution of the Syracusans, passed 
for 4 drachmas, and was only worth l 470 . The same person, on 
another occasion, being unable to repay a loan which was 
claimed of him, commanded his subjects upon pain of death to 
produce all their silver, which he coined and reissued at twice 
its former value, and then paid the debt at this standard 471 . 


407 Corp. Inscript. No. 1569. 

408 Ibid, No. 76. 

489 Demosth. c. Timocrat. p. 766, 10. 
Cf. Xenoph. de Vectig. 3. 

470 Aristot. CEcon. ii. 2, 20 ; Pollux, 
viii. 79. That Dionysius the Elder is 


here meant, is shown by the siege of 
the Eegini, the date of which is 
Olymp. 98, 2 (b.c. 387). Cf. Diod. 
xiv. 111. 

471 This is the meaning of the passage 
in the (Economics. The two accounts 
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An action of similar dishonesty had been before committed al 
Athens, by Hippias the Pisistratid. He called in all the silvei 
in circulation, which was taken at a fixed value ; and after- 
wards, a new device having been agreed upon, he reissued the 
silver at a higher value than that at which it had been paid 
in 478 . Republican Athens, on the other hand, anxiously main- 
tained the purity of her silver coin ; and although the fineness 
of the standard was latterly somewhat diminished, the state, 
which had made the forging of coins a capital offence 473 , nevei 
chose to derive any profit from the debasement of her silvei 
coinage. 

It is, however, true that Athens, in the archonship ol 
Antigenes (Olymp. 93, 2, b.c. 407), there being at that time a 
great difficulty in raising money for the extensive military 
preparations in progress, was reduced to the necessity oi 
coining gold with strong alloy from the statues of Victory 474 : 
and in the year which succeeded the issuing of this adulterated 
money, in the archonship of Callias (Olymp. 93, 3, b.c. 406), 
a coinage of copper was struck 475 , which was soon afterwards 
recalled 4 ^. This copper was doubtless intended to supersede 
the silver oboli, and must have been issued below its real value, 
as otherwise there could have been no reason for recalling if 
from circulation: Athens, however, had some copper coins 
which were always current, viz., the chalcus, having the value 
of an eighth obolus, and also the lepta, it being impossible to 


are totally different, although they 
have been confounded by the same 
writer. Salmasius (M. U. p. 247) con- 
founds them with one another, and 
arbitrarily mutilates the words of 
Pollux. 

47 * This is the manner in which 
Aristot. CEcon. ii. 2, 4, should be un- 
derstood. 

4 7 8 Demosth. c. Lept. p. 508, 13, c. 
Timocrat. p. 765 extr. 

See book i. c. 6. It is to this that 
Demetrius alludes, ircp\ ipprjv. § 281, 
and thence Quintilian I. O. ix. 2, 02, 
“ Victoriis utendum esse.” 


Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 737- 
4 7 8 Aristoph. Eccles. 810 sqq. The 
Commentators upon Aristophanes and 
Eckhel (see book i. ch. 6, note 78j 
have confounded the gold coins alloyed 
with copper and the copper coins 
and if the words of Aristophanes arc 
correctly explained, it will be seen 
that the poet speaks of the former in 
the Frogs, and of the latter in the 
Ecclesiazusse : the distinction is also 
shown by the difference in the years, 
which the Scholiast states upon good 
authority. 
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coin silver in such minute pieces. These copper coins were 
perhaps introduced by the statesman and elegiac poet Diony- 
sius surnamed the Brazen, who in Olymp. 84, 1 (b.c. 444), 
went as leader of the colony to Thurii 477 , and consequently can 
hardly be considered as the originator of these monetary 
regulations, which were made in the 93rd Olympiad. Lastly, 
passing over the copper-money of Athens, in the times of the 
emperors, I may mention the coinage in that metal issued by 
Timotheus, for the purpose of extricating himself from a 
pecuniary embarrassment ; this, however, must be considered 
in the same light as paper-money, and not as a false coin, since 
its value was secured by the engagements of the general to 
take it in the stead of silver, and to redeem whatever 
remained 478 . 

The employment of base kinds of money derives its origin 
either from fraud, a scarcity of the precious metals, or from the 
notion that the precious metals are a source of corruption, and 
that therefore their home circulation must be prohibited. From 
this latter cause, Plato in his second State imagines, according 
to the Doric model, a money circulating in the country, find 
devoid of value abroad (vofua/jua iirt^copLov)^ deriving its cur- 
rency from the countenance of the state ; and together with this 
another coinage, not in circulation, but kept in the public 
coffers, of universal currency ( kolvqv 'EWrjvitcov vopu<rp,a), for 
the uses of persons travelling in foreign parts, and the carrying 
on of war 47 ®. 

This is not mere theory, but was actually put into practice 
in Sparta 480 . Even in the time of the Trojan war, the precious 
metals were well known in the Peloponnese, and the Achaic 
Spartan Menelaus is particularly mentioned to have possessed 
both gold and silver ; but the former remained scarce for a long 
time 481 ; whereas silver in the Grecian, as well as in all other 


*77 A then. xv. p. 669 E. Cf. Plu- 
tarch. Nic. 4. For specimens of his 
poetry see Aristot. Rhet. iii. 2, Athen. 
xv. p. 668 E. p. 702 C. x. p. 443 D. 
xiii. p. 602 C. 

4 78 See book ii. ch. 24. 


478 De Leg. v. p. 742 A. 

4flt> In the following account I differ 
somewhat from Monso (Sparta, i. 1, 
p. 162): 1 leave to the reader to de- 
cide which of us is the most correct. 

481 See book i. ch. 3. 
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nations, must have been the most general medium of exchange, 
as there were few places in which it could not be procured ; in 
the more early times indeed it was not coined, but circulated 
in bars of a certain weight. But the Dorians, a people inha- 
biting a mountainous district, and carrying on no trade, were 
doubtless scantily supplied with the precious metals ; and since 
it was a national principle, which existed both by usage and 
institution, and was afterwards confirmed by what is called the 
legislation of Lycurgus, to prevent as much as possible all 
intercourse with other races, they strictly prohibited, at a time 
long anterior to the coining of money, the use of silver and gold 
as a medium of exchange, and thus effectually prevented their 
introduction into the country. If this regulation had not been 
made in early times, the interdiction of silver and gold could 
not have been ascribed to Lycurgus; no modem institution 
would have been attributed to so ancient a name. The Spar- 
tans therefore were driven to the use of some other metal as 
the common medium of exchange, and iron being abundantly 
obtained in the country, they made use of bars of that metal 
(ofteXol, ofieKicncoi), which were stamped with some mark in 
the iron furnaces of Laconia ; while in other countries bars of 
copper 48 * or silver were current ; whence the obolus or spit , and 
the drachma or handful , received their names. When after- 
wards Pheidon abolished the use of metallic bars 483 , and intro- 
duced coined money, the Spartans also began to stamp their 
iron in large and rude pieces ; for which purpose they either 
used, as the author of the Eryxias asserts, lumps of this metal, 
which were useless for other purposes, such perhaps as are now 
used for making cannon-balls, or, according to other accounts, 
they softened the best iron, so as to render it unfit for working, 
by plunging it when hot in vinegar. 

But when Sparta began to aim at foreign dominion, it had 
need of a coinage that should be current abroad, for which pur- 
pose it imposed tributes upon the inhabitants of the islands, 
and demanded a contribution of a tenth from all the Greeks : a 


488 Plutarch. Lysand. 17. Concern- I the passages quoted in book i. ch. 16. 
ing the words obolus and drachma see I 488 Cf. Etymol. in v. dftcXiaKos. 
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large quantity of the precious metals was also brought into the 
country by Lysander; and, as we learn from the first Alci- 
biades of Plato, the wealthy possessed much gold and silver ; 
as, when once imported, they were never suffered to leave the 
country. Nevertheless, at this very time the prohibition of all 
private use of the precious metals was re-enacted, and the pos- 
session of gold or silver made a capital crime, the government 
remaining by law the exclusive possessor, as in the ideal state 
of Plato ; a sufficient proof that this was an extremely ancient 
custom of the Spartans 484 ; although it again fell into disuse 
in the times which immediately succeeded, it being found 
impossible to maintain so unnatural a prohibition after the 
advantages of gold had been once made known to the people. 

In this instance the iron money was founded upon ancient 
usage and moral views. The iron coinage of the Byzantians 
was of a totally different character, and was similar to the 
money of the Clazomenians, with this difference that it was not 
also a certificate of debt. Byzantium, notwithstanding the fer- 
tility of its territory and its favourable situation for commerce, 
was for the most part in unprosperous circumstances. The 
Persian, and afterwards the Peloponnesian war, as well as the 
wars of Philip, shattered its power and resources; it was 
engaged in continual warfare with the neighbouring barbarians, 
and was unable to keep them off either by resistance or tri- 
butes ; and to crown the other evils of war, they suffered this 
additional torment, that after having by much trouble and 
expense obtained an abundant harvest, the enemies either 
destroyed or carried off the produce of their labour ; until in 
Olymp. 125, 2 (b.c. 279), they agreed to pay the Gauls a yearly 
tribute of 3000, 5000, and 10,000 pieces of gold, and at last the 
large sum of 80 talents, on condition that their lands should 
not be ravaged 484 . This annoyance compelled them to have 

404 The whole of this may be seen p. 350, Eryxias 24, cf. Salmas. Usur. 
by comparing the following passages, p. 320. 

Plutarch. Lysand. 17, Lacon. Apopli- ‘ l8S Polyb. iv. 45, 46. Compare Liv. 
thegm. Lycurg. 9, 30, Polyb. vi. 49, xxxviii. 16, Herodian. iii. 2, and others 
Pollux vii. 105, ix. 70 , Xenoph. Rep. concerning the fertility of the country 
Laced. 7, Porphyr. de Abstin. iii. and its favourable situation. 

2 q 2 
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recourse to many extraordinary measures for procuring money, 
and finally, to the imposition of the transit duties, which in 
Olymp. 140, 1 (b.c. 220), involved Byzantium in the war with 
Rhodes. 

Among the means resorted to in early times for relieving 
the financial distresses of the Byzantine state, was the intro- 
duction of iron money for the home circulation, that the silver 
might be used for foreign trade and the purposes of war 486 . It 
was current in the times of the Peloponnesian war, and bore 
the Doric name Sidareos, as the small copper coin of the Athe- 
nians was called Chalcus 487 . As it is stated that it was thin 
and worthless 488 , it appears to have been only a plate of iron 
stamped or pressed in upon one side. 

The Greeks were acquainted with no other kind of money 
but the metallic. There is no necessity for entering into a 
refutation of the writers 489 who mention the leather-money of 
the Lacedaemonians, a fable which we must at once reject, 
without attempting to remove the testimonies of ancient writers 
by incorrect alterations 490 . The same may be said of the 
leather-money in use among the Romans prior to the reign of 
Numa: Carthage however made use of a token of this descrip- 
tion, as we find that some unknown substance of the size of a 
stater, enveloped in leather and marked with the public seal, 
supplied the place of metal 491 . 


485 See Heyne Byzant. p. 11, whose 
opinion is nearly the same. 

487 Aristoph. Nub. 250, Plat. Comic, 
ap. Schol. Aristoph. ubi sup. Strattis 
ap. PoU. ix. 78. [See Meineke, Fr. 
Com. Gr. vol.ii. p.649,775.— Tuans!,.] 

488 e\d)(i(rrov iravruv kcu 
<f>av\6rarop , Schol. Aristoph. ubi sup. 
Pollux ubi sup. (cf. vii. 105,) Hesych 
in v. aiddpfoi. The word (\d\iarop 
does not mean smallness of size, but of 


value, according to an Attic idiom 
already remarked by other writers. 
This iron coin also occurs in Aristid. 
Plat. Orat. ii. p. 241, vol. iii. ed. Cant. 

489 See the passages quoted by Fis- 
cher ad Eryx. ubi sup. 

490 Which is the method adopted by 
Salmasius with a passage in Pliny, 
Usur. p. 404 sqq. 

491 Concerning which see Salmasius 
ut sup. p. 363 sqq. 
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Chapter XX. 

Other Financial Expedients employed by the Greek States . 

The sacred property was held in much respect by the Grecian 
republics; and although some instances occur in which they 
seized the possessions of foreign temples* as was done by the 
Phocians and also the Arcadians in Olympia 498 * yet in these 
cases offence was given not only to the Greeks in general* but 
even to many of their own fellow-citizens. The Athenians 
indeed borrowed money from the temples* and Pericles coun- 
selled them even to remove the golden ornaments of the statue 
of Minerva* pledging themselves at the same time to replace 
what they took 493 : none however but the tyrants, such as Dio- 
nysius* Lachares, and others* who hesitated not to commit any 
kind of sacrilege, ever ventured to plunder the property of the 
temples. But although it may be true that the Greeks* until 
the period of their final decline* were upon the whole a religious 
people* yet the confiscation of sacred property is of Grecian 
origin. Tachus* upon the advice of Chabrias* acquainted the 
Egyptian priests* that on account of the impoverished situa- 
tion of the country* it was necessary that some of their offices 
should be abolished. Upon which communication (every 
priest being unwilling that his own situation should be sup- 
pressed), they readily furnished him with considerable sums 
of money; these he exacted not from particular individuals 
but from their whole number, and allowed all their offices 
to remain as before; he then limited their expenses to a 
tenth of the former amount, and required the other nine-tenths 
as a loan until the conclusion of the war. At the same 
time, by the advice also of Chabrias* he imposed a tax upon 
houses* a poll tax* a tax upon corn* viz.* of 2 oboli upon each 
artabe of corn sold* one to be paid by the seller* the other by 
the buyer, and an income tax of 10 per cent, upon the captains 
of vessels* the possessors of workshops* and all other persons 


494 Xenoph, Hell. vii. 4, 33 sqq. 


493 Thueyd. ii. 13. 
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engaged in trade 494 . Also Cleomenes, the satrap of Alexander, 
threatened the Egyptians with diminishing the number of the 
priests, and, as was the case with Tachus, obtained large contri- 
butions from them, each one wishing to retain his station 495 . 

Another favourite measure in pecuniary difficulties, and one 
well known to the Athenians, was the appropriation by the 
state of a monopoly of certain commodities, of which I have 
already spoken in the first book 406 . 

The measure of the tyrant Hippias had an appearance of 
justice, when in order to raise money he ordered those portions 
of the houses to be sold, which projected into and over the 
public street, upon the plea that the street was public property 
and ought not to be overbuilt : the possessors then repurchased 
their own property, by which he raised a considerable sum 497 . 
The same method was adopted in after times by the Assembly, 
with the same object and consequence, upon the counsel of 
Xphicrates 498 , Another unjust measure was introduced by the 
same Hippias, who for a moderate sum liberated any citizen 
from the trierarchy, choregia, and other liturgies, which then 
pressed heavily upon the other contributors 499 . 

The Byzantines 500 in some financial difficulty sold the unpro- 
ductive lands of the state (by which we are to understand 
uncultivated and wooded land) in perpetuity, and the productive 
lands for a term of years, so that in the latter case they in fact 
only received in advance the rent which would have been annu- 
ally owing : the same course was pursued with the property of 
sacred corporations and the phratrias (diaacorc/ca teal Trarpi- 
vTuea), particularly with that which was surrounded by the 
estates of private individuals, since the proprietors of these 
would naturally give a high price for lands thus situated : as a 


494 Arifltofc. CEcon. ii. 2, 25. 

485 Ibid. 33. 

486 See chap. 9. 

487 Arist. CEcon. ii. 2, 4. 

488 Polysean. iii. 9, 30. 

488 Aristot. CEcon. ubi sup. 

500 See Aristot. CEcon. ii. 2, 3, re- 
fifurj $r}fi6<ria are public lands which 
were not connected with temples, in 


which case they would be o<ruu In 
everything else I have followed the 
text of Schneider, except that I place 
a stop after dXaro7ra)XiW, and omit 8e 
after rpWov, There are however pro- 
bably other false readings in the pas- 
sage, so that the account given in the 
text cannot be relied upon as certain. 
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compensation for which a portion of the public lands in the 
gymnasium, the market, and harbour, the places of sale, the 
sea-fishery, and the sale of salt, were allotted to these corpo- 
rations. It was also resolved to impose a tax upon jugglers, 
fortune-tellers, &c., amounting to a third part of their gains ; 
the money-changing business, which, if the iron coin was in 
existence, must have been of considerable importance, was 
farmed out to a single bank; and it was prohibited to buy 
money from or sell it to any other bank upon the penalty of for- 
feiting the amount. The rights of citizenship were sold also for 
money; for whereas the law required that a citizen should be of 
pure descent both on the fathers and the mother’s side, they 
were granted to those who were descended from citizens only 
on one side, upon the payment of 30 minas. Also several resi- 
dent aliens had lent money upon mortgage, and as the law stood 
they were unable to take possession of the lands thus pledged, 
upon which the state granted them the right of holding landed 
property, on condition that they paid to the state a third part 
of the principal. In a scarcity of corn they kept back the ships 
coming out of the Pontus, and when the merchants began at 
last to complain that they had been detained for the sole pur- 
pose of selling corn to the Byzantines, a compensation of 10 
per cent, was allowed to them, which was paid by imposing 
upon sales a tax of equal amount 501 . 


Chapter XXL 

Xenophon’s Proposals for Promoting the Welfare of Attica. 

The defects in the Athenian system of finance were not unper- 
ceived by the acute observers of antiquity; its most striking 
peculiarity was that the revenue was derived chiefly from foreign 
contributions : the managers of public affairs were indeed aware 
of the injustice committed against the allies, but they conceived 
that it was rendered necessary by the poverty of the Athenian 
people 50 *. 


a<M This is the meaning of the ac- lias completely misunderstood, 
count, which Salmasius M. U. p. 219, 50 * Xenoph. de Vectig. init. 
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It was with this view that Xenophon wrote his Essay on the 
Revenues, or the Sources of National Prosperity ( 7 repl iropcov), 
about the close of his life, probably in Olymp. 106, 1 (b.c. 356), 
after his sentence of exile had been reversed at the instigation 
of Eubulus ; and it is even possible that he wrote it to serve the 
cause of Eubulus, as it exactly coincides with the known opi- 
nions of that statesman, his desire of peace, and love for the 
theorica, as well as his attention to the welfare of the people, by 
which he obtained so great popularity 803 . 

508 That this short treatise was writ- I supreme command by sea (5, 6), the 


ten for Eubulus was first remarked by 
Schneider, p. 151, with great probabi- 
lity, who has sufficiently disproved the 
date assigned to it by Weiske (Olymp. 
89, 3), both in the discussion p. 139 
sqq. and in the notes. Some observa- 
tions which I had made in writing 
with regard to the date of this treatise 
before the appearance of Schneider’s 
edition mostly agree with the inquiries 
of this editor, but as there are some 
discrepancies between us I will shortly 
explain my notion. 

It is evident from 2, 7* and 8, 1, that 
Xenophon had returned from banish- 
ment, nor should Schneider (ad 4, 
43) have allowed himself to be misled 
by Weiske into the idea that this trea- 
tise was written at Scillus or Corinth, 
from the circumstance of Tlioricus 
being placed to the north, and Ana- 
phlystus to the south, which might 
have been as well said in Athens as in 
the Peloponnese ; concerning this 
point however I may defer any detailed 
examination until another place. We 
do not indeed know the time of his 
recal, nor how long he remained at 
Athens, for he is said to have died at 
Corinth; but it appears to mo that 
Eubulus could not have had any influ- 
ence before Olymp. 102, or 103, or 
even later still. 

The following events are mentioned 
in the course of the treatise, which 
took place after the 100th Olympiad : 
the voluntary election of Athens to the 


voluntary recognition of the Athenian 
ascendancy over Thebes on the part of 
the Thebans themselves (5, 7), after 
the latter had received benefits from 
Athens; both these events took place 
in Olymp. 100, | (see book iii. 17, con- 
cerning both ; Schneider, p. 173, states 
it differently); Sparta having been sup- 
ported by Athens, allows the latter to 
maintain its ascendancy as it chooses 
(5, 7), viz. in Olymp. 102, 4 (Xenoph. 
Hell. vii. 1. Diod. xv. 67, see Schnei- 
der, p. 174), when Athens had sup- 
ported the Spartans against the supe- 
rior force of Epaminondas. Athens 
assists the Arcadians under the Athe- 
nian general Lysistratus, who does not 
occur elsewhere (3, 7), an event which 
cannot have happened before the alli- 
ance concluded in Olymp. 103, 3 (cf. 
Xenoph. Hell. vii. 4, 2 sqq. Diod. xv. 
77, Schneider, p. 150). Also the expe- 
dition under Hegesilaus, who com- 
manded at the battle of Mantinea 
(Diogenes Laert. in Yit. Xenoph. 
Schneider, p. 150), in Olymp. 104,2; 
for tho expedition against Plutarch in 
Euboea, on which occasion Hegesilaus 
was condemned to death, is not here 
meant, nor did it take place as Schnei- 
der (p. 138, p. 150) supposes in Olymp. 
105, 3, but in Olymp. 106, 4 (see book 
iv. ch. 13). The confusion prevalent 
in Greece (5, 8), he correctly places 
(p. 174) after the battle of Mantinea. 

Immediately before the composition 
of this essay a war took place, and a 
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He begins with considering whether it could not be possible 
for the Athenians to obtain sufficient subsistence from their 


peace was concluded, by means of which 
quiet was re-established by sea (4, 40; 
5, 12, which latter passage has no 
reference to the duration of the war by 
land; it is only to be understood of the 
ill consequences of the past war): 
therefore the peace which followed the 
battle of Mantinea (Olymp. 104, 2) 
cannot be here intended. It would be 
better to understand that with Philip 
in Olymp. 105, 2 (Diod. xvi. 4); it 
appears to mo however most probable 
that the peace which terminated the 
Social war in Olymp. 106, 1, is meant, 
as this was the war which had such a 
disastrous effect upon the finances of 
Athens (see book iii.ch. 19), and by this 
peace the security of the sea was re- 
stored; both facts agree particularly 
well with 5, 12. 

According to my idea, then, the 
treatise was written in this year; and 
at the same time Isocrates laboured to 
attain the same object as Xenophon in 
his oration 7 repl Elprjvrjs, and also 
makes similar complaints of the dimi- 
nution of the revenue : and moreover 
the object of the whole treatise being 
to improve the situation of the Athe- 
nians without oppressing the allies, 
agrees exactly with this period of impo- 
verishment, and with the peace between 
the Athenians and their allies; and 
finally, since Schneider (ad Xenoph. 
Hell. p. 10) has proved that Xenophon 
was alive in Olymp. 105, 4, it is only 
necessary to lengthen his life by one 
year. 

On the other hand, Schulz (de 
Cyrop. Epilog, p. 27), and after him 
Schneider (p. 139 sq. 174 sq.), propose 
to refer this treatise to so late a date as 
Olymp. 106, 2, upon the idea that the 
Phocian war is mentioned in it : it may 
however, in my opinion, be shown that 
it was written before that war. The 
passage in question (5, 9) is as follows : 


— “ If the Athenians, without being 
parties to any war, would, by sending 
ambassadors to the different states of 
Greece, use their influence to make 
the temple of Delphi independent, as 
before, they would have all the Greeks 
on their side against those who had 
endeavoured to seize the temple after 
the Pliocians had quitted it (eVcXin-ov- 
Toiv tS>v $u>kc(ov).” The Pliocians 
had taken the temple of Delphi in 
Olymp. 106, 2, and since they remained 
in possession of it during the whole of 
the Sacred war, the plundering of the 
sacred property was gradually com- 
pleted, and they retained possession 
until the termination of the war in 
Olymp. 106, 3, which may be seen from 
Diod. xvi. 23 — 59, cf. Demosth de 
Fals. Leg. p. 356, 17. Now since 
Xenophon cannot have written this 
passage after Olymp. 108, 3, it must 
refer to some period antecedent to 
Olymp 106, 2, for it is expressly stated 
that the Pliocians had quitted the 
temple ; and even if any one wore to 
object that (kKittovtcov means, they had 
become effeminate , they had degenerated , 
the result remains the same. 

But it may be asked, why are the 
Pliocians mentioned in this place? 
The state of the case appears to bo as 
follows. The temple of Delphi was, 
according to the agreement of the 
Greeks, an independent sacred posses- 
sion, the chief management of which 
was exclusively vested in the council of 
Ainphictyons and the sacred assembly 
at Delphi ; but the Pliocians were al- 
ways putting in claims for the direction 
of this temple, which they affirmed to 
belong to them, and that they had even 
once been in possession of it (Diod. 
xvi. 23), an assertion which they also 
strengthened with the authority of 
Homer (11. b. 518); and these claims 
were “ according to Diodorus again 
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own country; for which purpose, he observes, the land is excel- 
lent, the climate mild, the soil capable of yielding the best pro- 
ducts ; and those districts which do not produce corn, are made 
infinitely richer by the presence of mineral treasures; the sea is 
also productive, and Attica is most favourably situated for com- 
merce both by sea and land ; and is moreover by her remoteness 
from barbarian nations relieved from any apprehension of an 
injury which had been felt by most other states. 

Having thus gone through the natural adva ntages of 
Athens, he next proposes some plans for improving the general 
welfare of the country, and creating revenues by which the 
needy citizens might be maintained; proposals which are 
neither remarkable for their acuteness or depth, nor capable of 
being put into practice with advantage, however benevolent and 
praiseworthy the motives may have been from which they pro- 
ceeded. The first 504 refers, to the resident aliens; these, he 
says, maintain themselves without receiving anything from the 
state, and also pay a protection-money; in his opinion the best 

brought forward in Olymp. 10G, 2, their claims, until they at last ceased, 
■when they were assisted by the conn- as it is stated by Xenophon, 
tcnance of Sparta (Diod. xvi. 29). In Olymp. 106, before the renewal 

In the time of Cimon, the Lacedm- of these claims, the Thebans played 
monians had given the temple to the the chief part in the council of the 
Delphians, that is to say, had made it Amphictyons ; by their means the Spar- 
independent ; but Athens immediately tans were condemned to the enormous 
afterwards transferred it to the Pho- fine of 500 talents, and afterwards to 
cians (Thucyd. i. 112). In the peace double that amount (Diod. xvi. 23, 29). 
of Nicias (Olymp. 89,3) independence, Thebes at that period was still the pre- 
a native jurisdiction, and freedom from dominant power, whence Sparta and 
all foreign tribute, were secured by Athens combined against her, and from 
treaty to the sacred property of Del- their hatred towards Thebes took the 
phi, the temple of Apollo, and the city side of the Phocians. It is therefore 
together with the territory belonging more than probable, particularly since 
to it (Thucyd. v. 18), as in the pre- Xenophon speaks so briefly and ob- 
ceding armistice the free use of the scurely of the transaction, that it was 
temple and the oracle had been gua- the Thebans who had endeavoured to 
ranteed, and assistance against sacri obtain possession of the temple, and 
lege had been promised to the Delphi- this before Olymp. 106, 2. Of the 
ans (Thucyd. iv. 118); with regard to claims of the Phocians renewed in this 
the first article of this armistice, Sparta year, and asserted with violence, the 
particularly invited Bceotia and Phocis author was entirely ignorant, 
to accede to it. The Phocians, how- 604 Cap. 2. 
ever, may have frequently repeated 
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of all revenues. For these reasons it is fit that they should 
receive some farther encouragement: to which end it would be 
sufficient to relieve them from some degrading liturgies, that 
were of no advantage to the community, and from serving as 
hoplitae; for the state would be more benefitted if the armies 
were composed of citizens, than if they were mixed with 
Lydians, Phrygians, Syrians, and other barbarians; and again, 
it would be honourable to the Athenians to rely in battle rather 
upon themselves than upon foreigners. He also proposes that 
those who on application might appear worthy, should be 
allowed to serve in the cavalry, and should receive permission 
to build houses, in order to cover the empty spaces within the 
walls; also that protectors of resident aliens (n €Touco<j>v\aices) 
should be appointed, and rewards given to those who brought 
more persons of this class into the city; which would have the 
double effect of increasing the good-will of the aliens actually 
resident, and of bringing all refugees under the protection of 
Athens. 

If the Athenians followed the counsels of Xenophon, the 
prosperity of Athens would have been in imminent danger of 
being destroyed by internal causes. The citizens would in that 
case have singly carried on a perpetual war, and have been 
swept away in battle; while the resident aliens passed their life 
in security: and although the latter might have borne some 
share in the dangers of war, would not all the noble families 
have gradually become extinct? The citizens would have been 
compelled to give up their occupations, and submit to an entire 
loss of property, while the resident aliens, having obtained pos- 
session of all commerce, all industry, and at last of the land, 
would have become sole proprietors of all wealth at the expense 
of the Athenians. They would also have received the rights of 
citizenship in greater numbers than was actually the case, and 
the state thus have suffered the severest injury. Nothing con- 
tributed more to the destruction of Athens, than the gradual 
extinction of the descendants of the ancient Cecropidee; and a 
foreign race, enriched by banking and other usurious practices, 
destitute of all noble motives, and bent only upon momentary 
gain, forced themselves into the rights of citizenship, and the 
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administration of the state. If the Athenians had deliberately 
sanctioned this course of policy, they must either have been 
beyond measure philanthropic and benevolent, or been willing 
to sacrifice their real prosperity for the purchase of a trifling 
benefit. A comparatively large number of resident aliens may 
indeed have been advantageous for commerce, for industry, and 
the public revenue; but higher considerations of policy could 
not permit that they should be favoured in the degree proposed 
by Xenophon. 

The unquestionable advantages, he proceeds to say, which 
Athens possessed for commerce 605 , arose not only from its 
favourable situation, its magnificent and commodious harbours, 
but also from the excellence of its coin, which could always be 
exchanged with profit; so that the merchants of Attica, instead 
of being, like the traders of other places, obliged to export 
commodities for the purpose of barter, had the option of carry- 
ing out money. The first suggestions that our author makes 
for the improvement of trade are, that prizes should be 
appointed for the commercial court, to be awarded to which- 
ever member should give judgment with the greatest rapidity 
and fairness: the object of this proposal was afterwards effec- 
tually gained by the introduction of the monthly suits 606 : also 
that particular honours should be given to the merchants and 
the masters of vessels, in order that with the increased number 
which these distinctions would attract, the amount of the 
exports and imports, of the sales, of the wages of labour, and 
the public duties, might be augmented k . He also recommends 
a particular plan, which required a contribution of money, from 
a conviction that the Athenians, who had been so often taxed 


505 Xenoph. chap. iii. 

606 See book i. ch. 9. 
k [The sentence in the original is, 
SfjXov on Tocrovnp av irXciov Kal e?cru- 

yOLTO Kill e£uyCHTO Ktti (K7T€fA7rCUTO Ka\ 

iraXoiro Kal piaOoejropoiro Kal reXecr- 
< popoir /. The last editor, Dindorf, pro- 
poses to expunge the words kuI efa- 
yoiTo, comparing i. 7, npoadytrat 
av Setrat Kai dnontpirerai a &ov\erai. 


Thus also Aristotle Polit. i. 3, ff vikv- 
rcpas yap yiyvopcvrjs rrjs fiorjBtas ra 
cl<rdy€(T$ai wv eVSefiy Kal cKnepnetv <Sv 
cnXeopu^ov, dvdyKrjs fj rod vo pier pa- 
tos ciropivOrj xprjeris. And again vii. 
6 , ret nkfovdfcovra ra>v yiyvopeviov ck- 
nepypaerdai. vii. 12, rois dno rrjs OaXder- 
(Trjs rrepnopevois, Thucyd. iv. 26, 
foirtpufiv ra airia, iv, 30. erirov eV- 

TTCp7T€lV. — TRANSL.] • 
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for the maintenance of fleets and armies, and had expended 
large sums without any sure prospect of benefit resulting to the 
state, and with a certainty of never recovering their money, 
would willingly contribute to this undertaking. He proposes 
to build public inns and warehouses, in addition to those already 
in existence, for the entertainment of captains of vessels and 
merchants, as well as some conveniently situated market-houses; 
and to purchase some public trading-vessels, which, like other 
property belonging to the state, were to be let out for hire upon 
the production of sufficient security. The author supposes that 
the profit upon this speculation would amount to 3 oboli a day; 
so that the subscribers would obtain a very high per centage 
upon their shares: a subscriber of 10 minas would receive 
nearly 20 per cent, (vavri/cov a^eBoj/ eiriireinTTov), exactly 
180 drachmas for 360 days; and of 5 minas more than the 
third part of the principal ( kirii-piTov vavrucov). The larger 
number however would receive annually more than their 
original contributions; for example, subscribers of 1 mina 
nearly double that sum, and this in their native country, which 
appears to be of all others the safest and most desirable method 
of investment. Foreigners also might be expected to contri- 
bute, if in return for their contributions they were registered 
among the eternal benefactors of the Athenians, an honour of 
which some kings, and tyrants, and satraps, might wish to 
partake. 

In all this exposition there is nothing obscure, but nearly 
the whole is without any foundation in reality. Xenophon 
supposes unequal contributions, according to the different 
amount of property, agreeable to the principles of a property 
tax, but an equal distribution of the receipts for the purpose 
of favouring and aiding the poor; the reason which induced 
him to fix upon the rate of 3 oboli, appears to have been that 
this sum was just sufficient for the most scanty subsistence ; 
the common daily wages were likewise 3 oboli, as were also the 
salaries, for example, the pay of the judges and the assembly; 
but the payment of the wages of the judges is no more in 
question than the wages of sailors; what Xenophon is speaking 
of is an income annually arising upon each share, either equal 
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to or exceeding the interest of loans on bottomry 507 . Where 
however was the security that the undertaking would produce 
3 oboli a day to each subscriber? This most essential point is 
entirely wanting to these airy speculations of the Athenian 
philosopher. 

The most important and explicit part of this short Essay is 
the chapter upon the silver mines 508 . According to Xenophon, 
the Athenian mines were inexhaustible : “ they have/’ he says, 
“ been worked from time immemorial, and yet to how small a 
portion of the hill in which the metal is found have the works 
already extended ! nor is the place which contains the silver 
narrowed by the further progress of the mining, but is evidently 
increased as more of the soil is exposed. Even at the time 
when the number of persons labouring there was at the highest, 
there was enough, and more than enough, employment for alt. 
And at the present time no proprietor of slaves in the mines 
reduces their number, but, on the contrary, keeps increasing it 
to the utmost of his power. The value of silver,” he proceeds 
to say, “ is not diminished by an increase in the quantity, for 
the uses to which it can be applied are manifold, and no one is 
satisfied with the amount which he actually possesses. Gold,” 
he allows, “is equally useful with silver; this, however, I 


Salmasius M. U. chap. 1, falls 
into innumerable errors, by consider- 
ing the triobolon to be the pay of the 
dicasts, from which however he ex- 
cludes the Pentacosiomedimni and the 
Thetes (the latter of whom were the 
very persons who had the chief share 
in it) ; but, not to mention that to 
allow of this interpretation it must 
have been rb TpiaftoXov, the whole ex- 
planation is so senseless, that it is un- 
intelligible how a rational being could 
have hit upon it. Of a part of this 
confused investigation, Heraldus, his 
victorious adversary, justly says (Ani- 
madv. in Balm. Observ. iii. 15, 17), 
tt Somnium est hominis harum rerum , 
etiam quum viffilat , nihil scientist* He- 
raldus (ibid. ii. 20, 2), refutes the ab- 


surdities of Salmasius, but under- 
stands it just as absurdly himself to 
mean the pay of the seamen ($ 3), and 
considers vavrucov to mean solarium 
nauticum (§ 4), whereas it is evidently 
to be taken, with Salmasius, for money 
lent upon sea security, which Schneider 
has also observed against Weiske. 
Who would agree to give a sum of 
money, exceeding indeed that contri- 
buted by others, in order to receive a 
share in a salary given for labour on 
board a vessel, without any distinction 
being made as to the different amount 
of the deposit, and this only three 
paltry oboli, which he might have had 
without contributing anything t 
508 Chap. 4, 
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know/* he says, “ that when it appears in large quantities, it 
becomes itself cheaper, and makes silver dearer. Now although 
the state sees that many private individuals grow rich by their 
mines, who by hiring out the slaves working in them obtain a 
net profit of an obolus a day for each slave, it does not imitate 
their example : it might, however, secure a permanent revenue, 
by purchasing public slaves, until there were three to each 
Athenian (that is, about 60,000) ; and by letting these, like all 
other public property, upon proper security. In this proceed- 
ing there would be no danger of loss ; for if the slaves were 
marked with the public seal, it would not be easy to steal 
them: nor would the state be injured by the competition of 
other slave-proprietor s.” He then proposes first to purchase 
1200; “from the profits arising from these the number might 
in five or six years be raised to 6000 s 09 , which would produce an 
annual income of 60 talents ; of this sum, 20 talents might be 
applied to the purchase of fresh slaves, and 40 used for other 
expenses. When the number shall have been brought to 
10,000, the income will be 100 talents ; but that it would be 
possible to procure and maintain a number far greater than 
this, is proved by what happened before the war of Decelea. 
It might also,” he then suggests, “ be advisable to undertake 
new works, in which there would be some hazard of loss, from 
the various success experienced in searching for ore ; as this 
uncertainty deterred many private individuals from purchasing 
new mines from the state.” In order, therefore, that the 
danger might not fall upon single persons, he proposes to give 
an equal number of slaves to the ten tribes; that each tribe 
should open new mines, and that they should bear the good or 
ill success in common ; and former experience did not justify 
the expectation that all the trials would be unsuccessful. He 
also observes, that it would be safer for private persons to form 
associations of this kind; an arrangement which was subse- 
quently adopted. 

Now it was impossible that all these proposals should attain 
their object. In the first place, it is inconceivable that, in 


500 See above book i. ch. 13. 
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addition to the private slaves, 60,000 public slaves could have 
continued for any length of time to work the mines with profit, 
but either the state or individuals must soon have been losers. 
That Xenophon’s belief in the inexhaustibility of these mines 
was a mere delusion, has been proved by subsequent experi- 
ence ; not to mention that in bad seasons the dearness of corn, 
joined to the imperfection of the smelting processes known to 
the ancients, would have precluded any profitable employment 
of capital in this business : and in fact many proprietors did 
cease working, and the mining was at length discontinued 510 . 

Xenophon then properly remarks, that it would not be 
prudent to attempt all these schemes at the same time, both 
from the large amount of contributions requisite, and the 
necessary result of purchasing any considerable number of 
slaves, viz., that their quality would be bad and price high. 
Whereas, if they were tried in succession, the profit derived 
from one undertaking might be applied to the execution of 
another. “But,” he proceeds to say, “if it should be supposed 
that on account of the property taxes raised in the preceding 
war, it would be impossible to obtain any contributions from 
private individuals, the expenses of the administration for the 
coming year might be defrayed from the smaller revenues, as 
had been done in the last war, and the surplus which would be 
created by peace, the encouragement shown to the resident 
aliens, and the improvements in trade, might be applied to 
these undertakings. Nor would the arrangements proposed be 
useless in case of war, for by reason of the increased population, 
the state would be enabled to augment the number of sailors 
and soldiers: the mines again, being already protected by 
fortresses, might be easily put in a state of greater security; 
and partly on account of their situation, partly from the 
difficulty which an enemy would find in obtaining provisions 
there, and his inability to profit by the ore, they would be but 
little exposed to attack. Lastly, the state would not only 
derive a greater revenue from the slaves, but with the increased 


610 The proofs of all these assertions may be seen in my Dissertation upon 
the Mines of Laurium. 
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numbers of those dwelling near the mines, a large income 
would be obtained from the market, from the public buildings* 
and several other sources ; and the land in their neighbourhood 
might acquire as great a value as that around the city; and not 
only this, but the citizens would be made more tractable, 
regular, and warlike, by the increase of the public prosperity, 
as they would receive daily wages for exercising in the 
gymnasia, for garrison duty, military service, &c.” 

Among all his schemes and recommendations, the exhorta- 
tion to peace 511 ' is the only one which is entirely unobjec- 
tionable; it is not, however, peculiar to him, for the same 
proposal was made by Isocrates at the same period, and is 
perpetually inculcated by the orators, who sometimes repeat it 
at very unseasonable moments. “The prosperity of Athens 
will,” in his opinion, “ be thus raised above that of any other 
state ; for,” he continues, “ would not ship-captains and 
merchants flock thither? where would those who are rich in 
the various products of the earth, together with all who are able 
to gain their livelihood either by talents or money, handicrafts- 
men, and sophists, and philosophers, po^ts, and those who 
minister to the productions of poetry, with all who are desirous 
to hear or to see the spectacles and splendour of Athens, both 
sacred and profane, as well as persons whose object it is to buy 
and sell with dispatch — where would all these obtain their 
several ends so well as at Athens ? The ascendancy or empire 
over the Greeks would be more easily preserved by mildness 
and peace, than by wars and violence. In war not only are 
several branches of revenue deficient, but all the money paid 
into the treasury is consumed in defraying the expenses of it. 
And,” he urges, “ it may be seen that the revenue has always 
fallen off in time of war, and that the whole receipts were 
immediately consumed. And if any one were to ask me,” he 
says, “whether, if another nation commits an injury against 
the state, I should dissuade any revenge of the wrong, 
my answer would be no: but I must remind you, that it 
would be far more easy to punish the offenders, if we have 
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committed no injury ourselves; for in that case they would 
have no ally. 5 * 

“ If these proposals are put in practice 51 *, 55 he continues to 
aay, “ we shall obtain the good will of the Greeks, an increase 
of security, and a more lasting fame ; the people will be well 
supplied with food, the rich be relieved from the expenses of 
war; from the abundance and plenty that would exist, the 
festivals will be celebrated with greater splendour, the temples 
will be restored, the walls and docks repaired, and the priests, 
the senate, and public officers, and knights, receive their former 
dues. If these proposals should meet with the public approba- 
tion, I would counsel you / 5 he says, “to send messengers to 
Delphi and Dodona, and consult the gods as to the expediency 
of these plans: for if they are done with the favour of the 
divinity, it is to be expected that the measures of ,the state will 
always have a fortunate issue . 55 This pious conclusion recon- 
ciles the reader with his author, . notwithstanding the many 
weak points in the work itself ; at the same time, it is hardly 
possible to forgive him for not advising the Athenians to be 
more sparing in their festivals, instead of which he flatters them 
with the prospect of increasing the expense and magnificence. 
This wish, however, proceeds from the most sincere conviction 
and earnestness; Xenophon 5 s own disposition coincided with 
the inclinations of his patron, and the pernicious tendencies of 
the Athenian people. 


Chapter XXII. 

General View of the Financial System of Athens. 

If we now take a general survey of the financial system of 
Athens, which more or less resembled that established in all 
the other Grecian republics, with the exception of Crete and 
Sparta, we shall perceive that in many parts it was both 
planned and executed with acuteness and judgment; and that 
even its imperfections were so blended with its excellences, that 


3,4 Chap. 6. 
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by their removal, liberty, the source of all public virtue, would 
have been endangered. 

Although the Greeks were neither poor nor indifferent to 
riches, the quantity of the precious metals in circulation was 
proportionally far less than in the European states of later 
times. Much therefore was effected with little money; and as 
property returned high profits, individuals could contribute 
largely to the state without infringing upon their capital. 
Moreover the financial system of the Athenians was in itself 
simple; their views seldom reached beyond the service of the 
current year, unless indeed the command of some extraordinary 
resources, such for example as the tributes, led to the adoption 
of an extended plan of operations. To peculation and the 
embezzlement of money they were frequently indifferent; and 
from ignorance of the limited extent of their resources, they 
incurred great expenses, and soon became involved in diffi- 
culties. The numbers of the popular assembly embarrassed 
their statesmen in the management of public affairs, and pre- 
vented the execution of prompt or decisive measures. A large 
portion of the public money was through piety devoted to the 
worship of the gods; much of it also was expended upon monu- 
ments which will form a lasting record of their elevated 
thoughts, their heroic deeds, as well as of their consummate 
taste for the arts. 

But though they executed the most splendid works which 
have ever been conceived by the mind of man, their resources 
could not be altogether applied to such noble objects: the 
craving wants of the lower order of their citizens also required 
to be satisfied; who by salaries and donatives in time of peace 
had become accustomed to indolence, and to the idea that the 
state was bound to maintain them; and as by these means the 
lowest persons were placed sufficiently at their ease to attend to 
the administration of the state, the influence of the democracy 
was insensibly extended. Their statesmen were always endear 
vouring to discover some method by which the mass of the 
people might be enriched and supported out of the public 
revenues, rather than by individual industry and prudence; as 
the commonweal was considered as a private possession to be 

2 r 2 
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enjoyed in common^ the proceeds of which were to be distributed 
among the members who composed the state. And yet it 
would appear that donations and salaries are nowhere less 
necessary than for states in which slavery is established. The 
degradation of the greater part of the inhabitants enables those 
who are free to obtain their subsistence by the labour of the 
slaves ; and it is thus that they have sufficient leisure to attend 
to affairs of state; whereas in countries in which slavery does 
not exist, the citizens having to labour for their subsistence are 
less able to employ themselves in the business of government. 
Plato, therefore, in his sketch of a perfect state, proposed that 
the governing class should be maintained at the public cost. 
The pay of the soldiers, which was early introduced in Athens, 
is less objectionable; but the expenditure incurred on this, as 
well as on other accounts, far exceeded the internal resources 
of the state. Extravagance at home, the expense of the mili- 
tary operations, and the maladministration in their foreign pos- 
sessions, gave rise to the oppression of their allies, whose 
dependant and tributary condition drew down upon the tyrant 
state the hatred of Greece. In order to maintain her power 
which was derived from foreign resources, Athens heaped injus- 
tice on injustice, and endeavoured by oppression and terror 
to assert that dominion, which indeed no state in Greece had 
so just a claim to, and to which she had, as it were, been led 
and pressed onward by the natural course of events. As how- 
ever the galling restraints imposed upon the subject states 
could necessarily endure only for a time; and as a voluntary 
combination among the Greeks, such as that against the Per- 
sians, could never have been permanent, the Athenian state, 
and with it the rest of Greece, must in the end have been 
overthrown, even if Philip of Macedon had not risen up 
against it. 

Of the different revenues of the state, the custom duties 
were the least oppressive, as having been imposed with suit- 
ableness and moderation. On the other hand, the immense 
fines, although they produced a large income to the state, were 
a constant inducement to unjust decisions. The power of con- 
fiscating property was in the hands of wild and thoughtless 
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demagogues, a dreadful scourge upon the rich and great; par- 
ticularly if the proceeds were forthwith distributed among the 
people. The liturgies, although of great utility, were injurious, 
because they were not arranged according to any fair propor- 
tion. Patriotism, religion, enthusiasm, and not less than these, 
ambition, stimulated individuals to make great sacrifices for the 
state. The three first however gradually became extinct ; while 
the latter, being applied to base instead of to worthy ends, exer- 
cised only a pernicious influence. 

In the history of the Greeks, we do not wish to undervalue 
their greatness, or to detract from their noble qualities: we 
allow that much was better than in modern states, better than 
in the Roman empire when sunk in corruption; better far than 
under the oppressive and degrading despotisms of the East: but 
much also was worse than in our times. It is only a partial or 
superficial view which discovers nothing but ideal perfection in 
antiquity. The eulogy of past times, and the unqualified cen- 
sure of everything contemporary, are the results frequently of 
perverted judgment, or perhaps of a narrow and disdainful 
selfishness, which considers the heroes of -antiquity to be the 
only associates worthy of its own imagined greatness. There 
are however parts of the Grecian history less brilliant than 
those which are commonly brought into view. Even in the 
noblest races of Greece, among which the Athenians must 
without doubt be reckoned, depravity and moral corruption 
were prevalent throughout the whole people. Although their 
free governments, and the small independent communities into 
which the different nations were divided, may have produced 
an intense and constant excitement, they were at the same 
time the causes of innumerable disturbances ; and, if we except 
those exalted minds, which found sufficient support within 
themselves, we shall in vain search for that abundance of com- 
fort and charity which a purer religion has poured into the 
hearts of mankind. The Greeks, with all the perfection of their 
works of art and the freedom of their governments, were more 
unhappy than is usually believed; even in the times of their 
glory, they bore within themselves the seeds of that destruction 
which was sooner or later destined to befal them. The forma- 
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tion of large states into monarchies, which has limited the 
sphere of individual action, and given a greater degree of 
stability to the principles of government, appears to be an 
essential advance in the condition of the human race $ provided 
that there be also present that energy of individual character, 
that free and daring spirit, that implacable hatred of oppres- 
sion and the arbitrary power of rulers, which so distinguished 
the Greeks. For without these we should in vain hope to 
escape that destruction in which the states of Greece were 
ultimately overwhelmed. 



A 


DISSERTATION 

ON 

THE SILVER MINES OF LAURION 

IN 

ATTICA*. 


§ 1. Situation of the Laurian Mines, and their relation to 
the neighbouring Towns . 

If we consider the advantages which Athens derived from the 
mines of Laurion, a prominent station should undoubtedly be 
assigned to them among the numerous gifts of nature 1 with which 
the country of Attica was favoured 8 . The means which they 
afforded for the profitable employment of capital served at the 
same time to enrich many private individuals and to maintain 
large numbers of slaves (who, when occasion required, might 
be used in manning the fleets 3 ) ; and the state derived from 
them an income, which, as being productive of injury to no one, 
an ancient writer 4 justly considers as the best source of public 
revenue. If we except the happy situation of the country, the 
freedom of the constitution, and the mental superiority of the 
inhabitants, no one circumstance perhaps contributed so much 
to the prosperity of the state as the possession of these mines. 


• From the Memoirs of the Berlin 
Academy for the years 1814 and 1815, 
p. 85—140. 

1 JEschylus (Pers. 235), mentioning 
the resources of the Greeks, says, 
dfyyvpov irrfyrj riff avrotff cctti, Brjaavpot 


X&ov6s. 

* Cf. Xenoph. de Vectig. 1, 5. 

8 Cf. Xenoph. ut sup. 4, 42. 

4 The author of the Introduction to 
the second book of the (Economics 
falsely attributed to Aristotle. 
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The power of Athens depended on her fleets, her wealth upon 
foreign commerce. It was the produce of the silver mines 
which first enabled Themistocles to found the naval force of his 
country; and nothing so much promoted her trade as the purity 
of her silver coin, which, while many other states of Greece 
circulated a metal current only at home, was every where 
exchanged with profit 5 * * 8 . This wise arrangement was doubtless 
in great measure occasioned by the possession of silver within 
their own territory. 

The mountain, or rather hill, in which the silver mines were 
situated, was called Laurion or Laureion, but never Lauron; 
the mines themselves Laureia or Lauria; and the district Lau- 
riotike*. Its height is inconsiderable; Attica is of less eleva- 
tion from Hymettus down to the coast, so that whenever the 
mountains of this country are spoken of, Brilessus, Lycabettus, 
Parnes, Corydallus, Hymettus, Anchesmus, and others are 
named 7 , but never Laurion, although the latter was no less 
remarkable than any of the others. Hobhouse 8 describes it as 
a high and abrupt hill, covered with pine trees and abounding 
in marble; Stuart also recognised in Legrina and Lagriona 
near Sunium, the name Laurion, which has also evidently been 


5 Xenopli. ut sup. i. 3, cf. Aristoph. 
Ran. 730 — 736, Polyb. xx. 15, i6. 

9 Aavpiov, and Aavpciov, both either 
with or without cfpos, frequently occur, 
the former in Thucyd. ii. 55, where see 
the commentators, Pausanias i. 1, 
Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 361, Suidas in v. 
y\avg iirrarai, Hesychius in v. yXavKes 

Aavpicorucal, Schol. iEsch. Pers. 237, 
and Liban. xx. ; the latter in Herod, 
vii. 144, Andoc. de Myster. p. 19, 20, 
where it is falsely accented A avpeTov 

(a MS. has however in both places I 
instead of El.) In Thucyd. vi. 91, 
the reading varies in the manuscripts. 
The first method of writing this word 
is confirmed by the derivative Aavpico- 
tikos , with a short Iota, in Aristoph. 
Av. 1 106. Plutarch (Nic. 4,) calls the 
district AavpiariK^ where Reiske in- 


correctly proposes to read A avpetoTiKr}. 
Aavpeia for the mines occurs in Hesy- 
chius, aud consequently Aavpia was 
also in use, but that Aavpov was used 
for Aavpiov cannot be believed on the 
credit of the same grammarian (in v. 
Aavpov ). 

7 Strabo ix. p. 275, (ed. Casaub. 
1587,) Pausan. i. 32, Plin. Nat. Hist, 
iv. 11, &c. 

8 Travels in Albania, &c. vol. i. p. 
417. It might be inferred from his 
account that the silver ore ran into 
marble ; this is however uncertain : 
the passage in Stuart afterwards re- 
ferred to is Ath. Ant. vol. iii. p. xiii. 
Compare the passage from the Un- 
edited Antiquities of Attica, quoted in 
note 16. 
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preserved in the names Lauronoris, Mauronoris, Mauronorise 
(Aavpcov 0/309). According to his statement, it is an uneven 
line of mountains full of exhausted mines and scoriae, stretch- 
ing from Porto Raphti to Legrina: and there forming the Pro- 
montory called Mauronise: it appears that the highest part, as 
laid down in the maps, is near the south-west coast; for accord- 
ing to Pausanias in the commencement of his work, this moun- 
tain is seen by a person sailing from Sunium to the Piraeus, in 
the direction of the desert island of Patroclus: but the silver 
mines stretched from coast to coast in a line of about sixty 
stadia from Anaphlystus in the south-west, to Thoricus on the 
north-east sea®. To what distance they reached downwards to 
Sunium and upwards to Hymettus, is unknown. In the age of 
Xenophon, the extent of the mines was continually increased, 
as new spots abounding in ore were discovered 9 10 : but to none 
of the bordering countries, either towards the sea, or towards 
the main-land, did any veins of silver extend: Attica alone, 
says Xenophon, had received this gift of heaven 11 . 

If we may judge from the dense population of the whole 
country, it seems evident that the particular district of the 
mines must have been very populous, and necessarily included 
several villages, which served for the habitation of the labourers: 
and by these the situation of the mines might perhaps be more 
accurately ascertained. Laurion itself was indeed neither a 
harbour, as is stated by Meletius in his geography, and by 
Lauremberg in an old map which has now become useless 1 *; 
nor a demus, as Corsini has correctly observed against Meursius 


9 Xenoph. ut sup. 4, 44. In a letter 
of Francis Vernon, who had travelled 
in Greece, translated by Spon from the 

Philosophical Transactions (Travels, 
vol. iv. p. 301), the writer observes 
that he had seen an island between 

Phalerum and Sunium, called Phlebes 
where the Athenians once 
had mines. Lest it should be sup- 
posed that a place near Anaphlystus is 
intended, where the veins ran across 
to an island, I remark that La Phlega 


(Wheler, Travels, p. 424), is meant, 
which lies farther northwards near 
Zoster, not far from the harbour of 
Phalerum, and according to Wheler is 
the Phaura of Strabo, as the siti&tion 
shows. It is however more probable 
that salt was found there than ore. 

10 Ibid. 4, 3. 

11 Ibid. 1,5. 

13 Melet. Geogr. p. 349, the old edi- 
tion, Lauremberg Grsecia Antiqua, p. 
23, in Gronovius’ Thes. A. Gr. vol. iv. 
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and Spon 18 ; and the grammarians 14 , who call it a place in Attica, 
probably mean something more than the mountain; for it is 
very possible that there were public buildings erected in some 
particular spot, which, together with other houses and foundries, 
composed the town of Laurion. 

Anaphlystus was one of the chief demi; Thoricus was in 
early times one of the twelve independent towns, and after- 
wards became a demus, although by Hecateeus and other later 
writers it is called a town : in Mela’s time, however, it was only 
a name, for, according to the probable conjecture of Chandler, 
it sank at the same time with the mines. Leroy, in the year 
1754, was driven by contrary winds into a port near a place 
which, according to his account, was still called Thoricus. He 
describes it as situated in a plain bounded with hills, into which 
to the south (according to our maps to the south-west) projects 
a mountain which he recognised as Laurion 15 . Chandler, on 
the other hand, considers the modern Cerateia (which Meletius 
calls a village (tccofir)), and which, according to Hobhouse, con- 
tains about 250 houses) as Thoricus, without however having 
been upon the spot. Wheler, who suggested another notion, 
had visited Cerateia, a town which, fifty or sixty years previous 
to his arrival, before it had been destroyed by corsairs, had been 
a considerable place, and had possessed certain privileges; but 
from its situation, this cannot be Thoricus. Spon is entirely 
mistaken in considering the modern Porto Raphti as the ancient 
Thoricus. The statement of the modern English writers is 
undoubtedly true: viz. that the harbour now called Theriko, 
situated seven miles to the south-east of Cerateia, was the 
ancient Thoricus; as is now evident since the publication of 


18 Meursius de Pop. et Pag. Spon, 
Travels, vol. iii. part ii. p. 153, Cor- 
sini Fast. Att. vol. i. p. 248. Even 
Sigonius, who always shows judgment, 
although he has left many inquiries 
uncompleted, omitted Laurion in the 
list of the demi. 

14 Suidas and Photius. 

Strab. ix. p. 274, Hecataous ap* 


Stephan. Byzant. in v. 0 opucos, Plin. 
Hist. Nat. iv. 11, Mela ii. 3, iv. 7, 
Wheler, Travels, p. 448, Chandler, 
Travels, chap. 33, Leroy, Les plus 
beaux Monumens de la Grhce, ed. 2, 
vol. i. p. 3. Most of the passages upon 
Thoricus have been collected by Meur- 
sius (de Pop. etPag.); cf. Duker ad 
Thucyd. viii. 95. 
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the remaining part of Stuarts work 16 . The country near that 
place is mentioned as the particular district of the mines 17 . 
iEschines, the orator, also mentions an ipyatrrijpiov or coni-*- 
partment in the silver mines of Aulon, which place was so 
called from its forming a long and narrow valley resembling a 
channel 18 . 

A mine situated near Maroneia is mentioned by Demos- 
thenes 18 : the identity of the name of this place with that of the 
Thracian Maroneia, a colony of the Chians, either arose acci- 
dentally, or from the name being carried over from Attica to 
Chios, and thence being introduced into Thrace; to which sup- 
position the hero Maron, who is celebrated in the Odyssey, and 
from whom the Thracian town is said to have received its name, 
does not furnish any well-founded objection. Mines or work^ 
shops at Thrasyllus are also mentioned by both the above-cited 
orators. This place received its name from a monument of 
Thrasyllus (as Harpocration informs us), and must have been 
situated in the district of Maroneia 80 ; for in Demosthenes, the 
mine near Thrasyllus, as may be gathered from the context, is 
the same with the mine at Maroneia. ~ 

Lastly, in several maps of Attica, the demus called Besa is 
placed in the district of the mines, nearly in the middle between 
Thoricus and Anaphlystus 81 , the position of the place being 


19 Spon, Travels, vol. iii. part ii. p. 
135. Stuart ut sup. Hobliouse, Tra- 
vels, vol. i. p. 411, 420. The unedited 
Antiquities of Attica, comprising the 
Architectural Remains of Eleusis, 
Rhamnus, Suniuui, and Thoricus, 
London, 1817, p» 57* 

17 Plin. xxxvii. 5, Schol. jEscIi. ut 
sup. 

18 iEsch. c. Timarch. p. 121, Suidas 
in v. a v\S>v€S, Lex. Seg. p. 206, AvXcou 
TO7T0S rfjs ’ ArnKTfS KaXelrcu, intibrj ini- 

fXT)KT)S KCLl OT€VOS <i>S aV A<j> €01 KCVCU. 

»• C. Pantsenet. p. 967, 17,. and 
thence the argument of the same ora- 
tion, Harpocration, Suidas, Photius, 
Lex. Seg. p. 279* 

80 Aeschines ut sup. calls the district 
ini OpaavXXtpy Demosthenes ut sup. p. 


973, 29, ini OpanvXXov ; Harpocration 
however in v. ini QpcurvXAtp reads 
QpcurvXX &> in the latter place, although 
from the interpretation ini r<5 QpacrvX • 
Xov p.pr)pari the genitive might seem 
preferable. Meursius Lect. Att. v. 
30, accuses Harpocration of confound- 
ing the bath of Thrasyllus with this 
monument; besides this purely arbi- 
trary assumption, he confesses that be 
has incorrectly referred this place td 
Amphitrope, to which he was misled 
by the false derivation of the words in 
iEschines now long since corrected. 

As is laid in the map by Philip 
Argelatus in the works of Sigonius, 
vol. v. and in Kitchen’s map in Chan- 
dler’s Travels. 
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fixed on the authority of a passage of Xenophon. According 
to this writer, there were, on both coasts, fortifications at Tho- 
ricus and Anaphlystus : and if a third fort were placed upon 
the highest point of “ Besa,” the two first would be thus con- 
nected, and on the alarm of an hostile attack, every person from 
the mines would easily be able to take refuge in one of the 
walled places**. The meaning of this writer is indeed too 
obscurely expressed to allow of our drawing any sure inference; 
the reading moreover is not sufficiently certain, and the term 
Besa is ambiguous : the latter word may either be the proper 
name of a place, or signify a low ground covered with bushes; it 
is however by no means improbable that the district received 
the name of Besa from this particular circumstance, and that 
this demus should be here sought for ; besides which the name 
Besa is, according to Stuart, still in existence. It may be 
observed, that by the term fortifications we are not to under- 
stand long walls, but single castles, in which the labourers 
might take refuge; the connexion spoken of by Xenophon 
was caused by the contiguity of the three places, from which 
the intervening country might be commanded. The works at 
Thoricus and Anaphlystus are the fortifications at those places. 


2S * Xenoph. ibid. 4, 43 sqq. from j 
which I will extract the following 
words: e<rn pev yap brjirov irepl ra 
peraXXa iv rfj tt p6s peo-rjpftpiav OaXarTt) 
T€l)(OS iv ’ Ava<p\vCTT<0y €OTl be €V TJf 
TTpbs apKTOV iv BopLKW' U7r€^€l 

be ravra, chr’ d\\r)\cov dp<f) i ra e^KOvra 
oradta. El ovv Ka\ iv /xeV<j> tovtcov 
yivoiro iwl r« {r\fnjXordrco ftrja’O'rjs rpl- 
tov epvpa, avvr)Koi r (not as is com- 
monly read o-vvyjkolt) av rci ipya els ev 
i£ anavroDV t£>v Tei\a>v Kai et rt ala6a- 
voito 7roS epircdv, Ppa%i> av eirj eKaarco 
els rb da(f)aXes d7roxwp^o-at. B fj(Ta"qs 
was first edited by Stephanus ; if the 
borough is meant, iv B 17077 would be 
the most natural expression; but if 
only a low hill covered with bushes, it 
would seem to require the article rrjs 
{Srivwis* Valesius (ad Harpocrat. in v. 
fit) <Tt)ts) is of opinion that the borough 


| is meant. Strabo ix. p. 293, observes 
that the borough was written B rjcra 
and not Br)cro-a, which is confirmed by 
inscriptions ; but there can be no doubt 
that the appellative was originally 
written in the same manner, and that 
the ancient form was retained in the 
proper name, while in the other word 
it soon disappeared. Schneider, whose 
edition of this work of Xenophon did 
not appear until after the completion 
of this Essay, has received Brj<rrjs into 
the text : Chandler and Hobhouse (ut 
sup. p. 420), also assume that Besa is 
here mentioned. [The author says in 
his collection of Greek Inscriptions, 
vol. i. p. 290, “ De Besa nunc addenda 
est eximia Issei auctoritas de Pyrrhi 
Hered. p. 27, postquam Bekkerus ex 
libris restituit verum Bfi<ra£e Orat. 
Att. p. 34.— Transl.] 
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which on account of their importance as military posts had been 
converted into castles. Thoricus had been placed in a state of 
defence by the Athenians in Olymp. 93, 1 (b.c. 408), perhaps 
with a view to the protection of the mines 88 : that Anaphlystus 
was a fort is also observed by Scylax in his Peri- 

plus; and as Sunium had been fortified in Olymp. 91, 4 
(b.c. 413) 84 , these places were entirely defended from attacks 
by sea. 

Invasions by land, against which Xenophon’s new fort was 
to be erected, were attended with great difficulties; for, accord- 
ing to the remark of this military writer, the enemies’ troops 
would be forced to pass by the city; and if their numbers were 
small, they would be cut off by the cavalry and guards in the 
country; while, by coming in large force, they would both 
expose their own territory, and be unable to maintain their 
ground from want of provisions : and even if they were masters 
of the mines, they would derive no more benefit from the silver 
ore, than from mere stones. In the second year however of 
the Peloponnesian war Olymp. 87, f (b.c. 430), the Spartans 
and their allies advanced in the district of Paralos as far as 
Laurion 85 ; and although it is not mentioned that they obtained 
actual possession of the mines, yet the working of them would 
probably have been suspended, even if the enemy had not 
advanced so far. At a later period the fortifying and the conti- 
nued occupation of Decelea by the Spartans, which was main- 
tained by the advice of Alcibiades, deprived the state of the 
revenues from Laurion 88 , as the regular working of the mines 
must probably have been thus impeded ; the slaves too eloped, 
and the connexion with the capital was interrupted by the long 
protracted warfare carried on within the country. 


23 Xenoph. Ilellen. i. 2, 2. 
* 4 Thucyd. viii. 4. 


25 Ibid. ii. 55. 
M Ibid. vi. 91. 
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§ 2. Period during which the Mines were worked . 

That the silver mines of Laurion had been worked in remote 
antiquity, is certain from the testimony of Xenophon* 7 ; no one 
indeed ever attempted even to say at what time the ore was first 
extracted. 

The working of mines had a very early origin both in the East 
and in Egypt : for as the precious metals generally lay near the 
surface of the soil, they would naturally attract the attention 
even of the mere savage wanderer. Man indeed appears to 
have been originally endowed with an instinct analogous to that 
possessed by the bee and the beaver; an instinct subservient to 
the ends of social union (to which man, as Aristotle truly says, 
is determined by the command of nature), yet at the same time 
not incompatible with those higher endowments which are 
requisite for the establishment of civil society; with the advance 
of civilization however its use and existence gradually dis- 
appeared, and the original acuteness in the mental perceptions 
gave place to a more simple state of these functions; in the 
same manner that the instinct of animals and the quickness of 
their senses are diminished by taming. But, next in order to 
husbandry and the keeping of cattle, the most essential requisite 
for a social life is the possession of metals. Without therefore, 
incurring the charge of fanciful speculation, we may infer that, 
as mankind discovered the food suited to their wants by the 
instinct of nature and not by accident, in the same way also 
they were led to seek after metals and to perceive their uses. 
This supposition is equally removed from two opposite and 
improbable suppositions, either that the human race was in its 
earliest stages in a state of brutish savageness, or that it was 
possessed of a high degree of illumination and wisdom; between 
which extremes the truth is to be looked for. 

Whether the art of mining in general had so remote an 
origin in Greece is in itself another question. It is certain 
however that many mines in this country were first worked by 


* 7 De Vectig. 4 2. 
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inhabitants of Asiatic nations, as for instance those of Thasos 
by the Phoenicians. The Athenian silver mines indeed appear 
to have been opened long after the emigration which probably 
took place from Egypt. Whatever Xenophon may say of the 
early period at which they were worked, the scarcity of silver in 
the time of Solon proves that no systematic or artificial process 
of mining could at that time have been established. But in the 
time of Themistocles, before Xerxes’ expedition against Greece, 
when at the advice of that statesman a large fleet was fitted 
out from the revenues of the mines for the purpose of the 
iEginetan war, they must have been worked with considerable 
activity. 

In the age of Socrates we find indeed that a large number of 
labourers were employed in the mines by private individuals ; 
but the public revenue derived from them was much lower than 
in earlier times* 8 ; and consequently the amount of silver 
obtained was less considerable: notwithstanding which, Xeno- 
phon in his Essay upon the Revenues, entertains such exag- 
gerated notions of the excellence of these mines, that he appears 
to have believed that they were inexhaustible; for he states it 
as an important point that of the district which contained the 
silver a small part only was worked out, when compared with 
that which remained, although the works had been going on 
from time immemorial ; that after innumerable labourers had 
been employed there, the mines always appeared the same as in 
the time of their ancestors ; and that everything indicated that 
the number of labourers in them could never be increased 
beyond the means of profitable employment. The number of 
the labourers however, according to his own statement, had 
already begun to diminish. The majority of the mine proprie- 
tors were at that time beginners 29 ; the working of the mines 
therefore appears to have nearly ceased before the last years of 
the life of Xenophon (during which the Essay in question was 
written), either from the frequency of the wars, or because the 
poverty of the ores had prevented the proprietors from obtaining 
a profitable return. 


“ Xenopli. Memor. Socrat. iii. 6, 12. | Xenoph. de Yectig. 4. 2,3,25,28. 
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In the age of Philip, which immediately succeeded, there 
were loud complaints of unsuccessful speculations in mining ; 
and subsequent experience showed that the silver mines could 
be so far exhausted as to leave no hope of an adequate profit. 
In the first century of the Christian era, Strabo 80 remarks 
that these once celebrated mines were exhausted ; for, as the 
farther working of them did not yield a sufficient return, the 
poorer ore, which had been already removed, was smelted, 
together with the scorise from which the metal had been imper- 
fectly separated in former times. Pausanias in the latter, half 
of the second century after Christ makes mention of Laurion, 
with the melancholy addition that it had once been the seat 
of the Athenian silver mines. 


§ 3. Ores and Minerals found in the Laurian Mines . 

The ore from which the silver was obtained is generally called 
silver earth (apyvpins yrj or simply apyvplns ) 31 ; but that by 
this we are not to understand soft earth, may be collected from 
an expression of Xenophon, who says that the enemy could 
make no more use of the ores from these mines than of stones. 
The word earth in Greek is of very general application, and 
may include ores even of solid stone : the Romans also applied 
the same term to silver ore 38 . 

The quality of the ore in the mines of Laurion is nowhere 
expressly stated : it is possible however to throw some light 
upon the subject by a few incidental accounts. As the works of 
Laurion are always called silver-mines, and as neither lead, 
copper, or any other mineral is ever mentioned, it is evident 
that, in early times at least, they must have afforded ores 
extremely abundant in silver, more particularly as the ancients, 
from their imperfect knowledge of chemistry, could not make 


80 ix. p.275. Plutarcli. dePef. Orac. 
c. 43. 

81 Thus Xenophon, compare Polliix 
vii. 98, 'Apyvpins afX[j.os in the gram- 
marians (as e. g. Lex. Seg. p. 280, in 


v. fitTaWa) is an inaccurate expres- 
sion, for earth and sand have not by 
any means the same import in the 
language of the ancients. 

8i Plin. xxxiii. 31. 
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use of ores in which the proportion of silver was inconsiderable. 
This is also proved by the fact of the ore being called silver 
earth, and not lead or copper earth. Mines of the precious 
metals are usually more productive nearer to the surface of the 
soil than at a greater depth, and the quantity of silver contained 
in many ores diminishes in proportion as they recede from the 
surface : therefore when the miners penetrated farther into the 
interior of the mountain, it is not impossible that they met with 
ores of inferior quality; which partly explains the diminution in 
the profit already alluded to. The ore of these mines appears 
moreover to have occurred for the most part in thick layers, 
since otherwise the whole mountain would not have been so far 
excavated that nothing was left but supports for the purpose of 
safety; whereas ores in which the silver composes the larger 
part of the substance usually occur in veins. 

Other less distinct traces, moreover, would seem to prove 
that a considerable part of the ore was lead ore containing a 
portion of silver. It is mentioned by Spon 83 , that old men 
residing in that district remembered a lead mine, which the 
inhabitants had suffered to fall into neglect, from fear that the 
Turks might think proper to work it, and by that means subject 
them to inconvenience. “ Lead,” he states, “ is brought from 
the neighbouring places of a more perfect quality than the com- 
mon kind, as the goldsmiths in the process of purification find 
some silver in it.” To this account, however, the statement of 
Wheler 34 is most strikingly opposed, who in a journey from 
Porto Raphti along the north-eastern coast of Attica to Sunium, 
within a short distance from the latter place, arrived at a small 
mountain, where, according to his statement, a large quantity of 
copper had been formerly obtained, and the Athenian gold- 
smiths, as was said, found silver in it: this was not, however, 
allowed to reach the ears of the Turks, lest the grand seignior 
should make the inhabitants slaves for the purpose of working 


88 Travels, vol. ii. p. 265. 

84 Ut sup. Hobhouse (ut sup. p. 420), 
also speaks of copper in this dis- 
trict, but evidently only copying from 


Wheler, as well as Chandler. Hob- 
house likewise saw the heaps of cin- 
ders. 


2 s 
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the mines. The ashes which he there remarked confirmed him 
in his belief of this statement: to which he adds the strange 
remark, that whether there once was in that place a city called 
Laurion he knows not: if, however, it did exist, it was assu- 
redly built upon the advice of Xenophon, who proposed the 
erection of a fortress in this place; that probably, however, it 
was nearer to the sea, where there is an harbour for the car- 
riers who go to Macronisi, the ancient Helena. Both travellers 
evidently speak of the same fact ; if both are right, we must 
suppose that there was a mixture of ores, in which copper and 
lead, as is frequently the case, were combined : the mention of 
emeralds at Thoricus, of which I shall afterwards speak, may 
indeed be taken as an indication of the existence of copper ore, 
although the hill of which Wheler speaks was further inland, 
about the place where Besa is placed. Hobhouse saw at 
Athens a specimen of the ore found a short time previously, but 
what it was he does not mention. Clarke, who, from his know- 
ledge of mineralogy, was best fitted to give a solution of the 
difficulty, could learn nothing of the silver mines 35 . 

Spon’s statement, however, receives confirmation from an 
account in an ancient author. According to the Second Book 
of the (Economics 88 (which, although not the production of the 
writer to whom it is attributed, is not for that reason undeserv- 


88 Travels, vol. ii. part ii. p. 577. 
The quotations from ancient writers 
made by Walpole in tho note on that 
passage are of very little importance : 
he also states that the Athenians ob- 
tained copper from Laurion ; probably 
however from a misconception of So- 
phocl. CEd. Col. 57. 

88 ’ AQrjvaios* AOrjvaiois aw- 

(ftovXevaf rbv p6\v(38ov top e k tS>v 
r Vvpta>v napaXap^av€iv napa. rcov ibiarSiv 
rrjp tt6\iv wtrrrcp eVrcoXovy Sidpaxpov, 
tira ragavra avrois nprjv tgabpaxpov 
ouro) 7TQ)Xfti/. For ragavra avrois 
should either be read rdgtimv avrois or 
ragavrasavrovs. The correction which 
I have adopted was first proposed by 
Sylburgius; but it is not necessary 


with the same commentator to write 
roC Aavplov or A avpciov, as the mines are 
called Aavpcia and consequently also 
AavpLa. Salmasius, de Usuris, cap. 9, 
p. 556, silently follows the true read- 
ing: Tvppibcov, the conjecture of Ca- 
in erarius, does not deserve any notice. 
Reitemeier, in his learned Treatise 
upon the Arts of Mining and Founding 
among the Ancients (vom Bergbauund 
Huttenwesen der Alten, Gottingen, 
1785), has too hastily considered the 
lead from Tyre as of Spanish origin. 
See p. 18. [Mr. Wordsworth, Athens 
and Attica, p. 208, conjectures Vic ra>v 
apyvplav, which ought rather to be 
dpyu/>«/o>v.— T ran 8L.] 
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ing of credit), Pythocles the Athenian counselled the state to 
buy up the lead from private individuals, at the usual price of 
2 drachmas, and having obtained a monopoly, to fix the price 
at 6 drachmas. According to the common reading, this lead 
is supposed to come from Tyre; but would it be possible for 
any person in such a small country as Attica to propose a 
monopoly of an article of import, which was not necessarily 
consumed in any large quantities ? Again, if imported lead were 
meant, it would have been mentioned that the state was to buy 
it of the merchants, and not of private individuals. How much 
more obvious would it have been to obtain a monopoly of some 
domestic product of extensive consumption : if Athenian lead was 
consumed to any great amount in foreign countries, the state 
would have made a considerable profit, so long, at least, as the 
buyers did not find a market where they could purchase on 
more advantageous terms. If, moreover, it is remembered how 
easily the singular expression tov i/c twv TvpCwv may be altered 
into the more commodious one of rou e/c rcov Aavplco v, this pas- 
sage must be considered as a complete proof that the mines of 
Laurion supplied a considerable quantity of lead; which for 
evident reasons I will not endeavour to confirm by the fact that 
Litharge is particularly mentioned as coming from the Athenian 
silver foundries. 

Besides lead, and perhaps copper, ores containing zinc were 
also found at Laurion, as will be shown presently. 

By some grammarians these mines are called gold mines, 
without any mention of silver 37 ; and the Scholiast of Aristo- 
phanes and Suidas explain the oyds of Laurion as gold coins. 
I do not mean to deny that Athens issued gold coins, and the 
owl would probably have been the device upon them; but there 
can be no doubt that the staters or tetradrachms, as well as 
other silver coins which bore this device, were commonly called 
owls of Laurion . The Scholiast of Aristophanes 38 in another 
passage also mentions that both gold and silver were found at 
Laurion ; but the testimony of so uncertain a witness cannot 

87 Hesych. in v. Aavpeia, Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 1091, Suidas in v. yXav 

88 Eq. 361. 


arrarac. 
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have any weight against the silence of all good writers. Mele- 
tius also asserts (perhaps on the authority of these writers) 
that between Sunium and Cerateia, and therefore somewhere 
near Thoricus, there existed mines of gold and silver. An 
amusing story preserved in some grammarians relates that the 
Cecropidee, misled by a false report, once ascended the moun- 
tain Hymettus with an armed force, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing possession of the golden sand guarded by the warlike ants, 
and that after many troubles they returned home, without effect- 
ing their object 39 ; a tale of equal authority with the statements 
above noticed. If indeed some small portion of gold was mixed 
with the silver ore of Laurion, it was far too inconsiderable in 
quantity to be extracted profitably, with the imperfect know- 
ledge of the art of smelting possessed by the ancients. 

The emeralds, the cinnabar, and the sil of Attica, deserve 
also to be mentioned. 

Of twelve kinds of emerald, which is the number assumed 
by the ancients, three were particularly valued, and would at 
this time be considered genuine emeralds : the other nine were 
stones resembling emeralds, and, according to Pliny, were all 
found in copper mines; the best of these were the Cyprian, 
which, as well as those of Chalcedon, even Theophrastus calls 
spurious ; a fortiori then the same exclusion may be applied to 
the Athenian, among the defects of which Pliny particularly 
instances their dead colour, and that their green tint was 
gradually bleached by the light of the sun. They were found 
in the silver mines of Thoricus ; if therefore Pliny is accurate 
in his account, as he had just before stated that all the nine 
spurious kinds were found in copper mines, it follows that at 
Thoricus copper ore was present in the silver mines 40 . 

Of cinnabar (/ uvvdftapi , ), with the exception of that brought 
from India, which belonged to the vegetable kingdom, there 
were, according to Theophrastus 4 ’, two species, the natural. 


89 Harpocration and Suidas in v. 
)(pva‘o\oeiov y and the passage of Eu- 
bulus the comic poet there quoted. 
[See Meineke, Fr. Com, Gr. voL iii. 
p. 215.—THANSL.] 


40 Concerning the emeralds see Plin, 
xxxvii. 17, 18, Theophrast. de Lapid. 
§ 46, ed. Hill. 

41 Ut sup. § 103, J04, avro<f>v€s and 
t6 Kar* ipyaciav. 
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found in Spain, which was hard and stony; and the artificial* 
chiefly made above Ephesus. The material from which the 
latter was prepared was a shining sand of the colour of scarlet 
or cochineal (kokkos), which was comminuted and washed down 
to a fine powder. Callias the Athenian, who worked silver 
mines at his own expense, found some of this sand in his mines, 
which he ordered to be collected, thinking from its shining 
appearance that it contained gold. Finding himself deceived 
in this expectation, but still admiring the brilliancy of the sand, 
he hit upon the method of preparing cinnabar from this sub- 
stance, in Olymp. 93, 4 (b.c. 405) 48 . Consequently, although 
this artificial cinnabar was not made of quicksilver and sulphur, 
it was nevertheless real cinnabar : which fact, as far as I am 
aware, has never been pointed out. For although Theophrastus 
distinguishes it from the natural, it cannot be inferred that he 
means the spurious kind, since immediately afterwards 43 he gives 
it to be understood that it was not some peculiar substance 
manufactured by an artificial process, but that the preparation 
of art endeavoured to imitate the work of nature. In the same 
place he treats of the preparation of quicksilver from cinnabar, 
without remarking that it was necessary for this purpose to have 
the natural kind; if, however, quicksilver could be obtained 
from cinnabar prepared artificially, it was in fact the very sub- 
stance which we call cinnabar. Pliny 44 also reckons the prepa- 
ration discovered by Callias as the genuine minium or cinnabar, 
the true test of which was, as he states, its scarlet colour, which 
distinguished it from the minium secundarium , an inferior pro- 
duction of the silver and lead foundries. 

But the most complete proof that the artificial cinnabar was 
derived from an ore of quicksilver is furnished by a comparison 
of Vitruvius with the two writers already mentioned. The 
cinnabar above Ephesus was prepared artificially according to 
the method discovered by Callias: Pliny, upon the authority of 
a passage of Theophrastus, states with greater accuracy that 


4 * Theoplirast. ut sup. Plin. xxxiii. 43 § 105. 

37. Cf. Corsini Fast. Att. vol. iii. 44 xxxiii. 37» 40. 

p. 262. 
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the Cilbian plain was the precise spot of its manufacture; now, 
according to Vitruvius 45 , cinnabar was at this very place pre- 
pared, in the manner mentioned by Theophrastus, from a 
material which consisted in part of cinnabar dust, and partly of 
indurated quicksilver ore, with intermixed drops of quicksilver 
in a liquid state. According to Vitruvius, quicksilver flowed 
from the ore itself when exposed to the action of heat. The 
only distinction then between cinnabar and the sand from which 
the artificial cinnabar was prepared, was, that in the latter a 
foreign substance, as it were, was combined, which was sepa- 
rated by washing (in the same manner that in the inflammable 
cinnabar ore of Idria the cinnabar is intimately combined with 
inflammable schist): whereas Theophrastus only calls that 
natural cinnabar, which was found in an unmixed state. It may 
be also mentioned, that the minium secundarium of Pliny, which 
was far inferior to the artificial cinnabar of Callias, must have 
contained cinnabar; for a species of quicksilver, although of an 
inferior kind, was prepared from it, which, to distinguish it 
from the genuine argentum vivum , was called hydrargyrus 4e . 

Besides the quicksilver ore, which, agreeably to what has 
been just said, was found at Laurion, there occurred a substance 
called Sil , which was likewise used as a material for dyeing. 
The Romans obtained it from different places; among others, 
within their own territory, about twenty Roman miles from the 
pity; but that which came from Attica was most esteemed 47 . 
If a vein of it was discovered in the silver mines, it was followed 
in the same manner as one of precious metal; since it was much 
used for white-washing and also for painting, to which latter 
purpose it first was applied by Polygnotus and Micon. In the 
time of Vitruvius it could no longer be procured from Attica. 
Pliny, who wrote at a later date, speaks of it as an article 
still in use, either transcribing the statements of earlier writers, 
as Salmasius supposes, or perhaps because supplies had been 
again obtained. Salmasius 48 indeed asserts that sil was the 
same substance with cinnabar; an error into which he was led 


48 vii. 8, 9. 

46 Soe Plin. xxxiii. 32, 41, and there 
Hardouin. 


47 Vitruv. vii. 7> Plin. xxxiii. 56, 57. 

48 Salmas. Exercit. Plin. p. 1157 sqq. 
ed Par. 
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by combining the account of Callias having collected a sand, 
with the fact that so great value was attached to the veins of sil 
in the Athenian mines; and which, when once adopted, he 
endeavours to support by other still weaker arguments. The 
editor of Theophrastus 7 repl \i0cov assents to his opinion with- 
out examination 48 . But were it not sufficient that Vitruvius 
and Pliny treat of sil and cinnabar in totally different places, 
the statements with regard to the two substances are in them- 
selves irreconcileable : cinnabar w r as sold at Rome for 70 ses- 
terces a pound, and the Attic sil for only 2 denarii or 8 
sesterces: the artificial cinnabar was prepared from solid ore or 
from sand, while sil is described as slime or mud ( limus ), that 
is to say, soft earth 80 . 

Vitruvius, whom Salmasius accuses of error, affords us the 
clearest explanation with regard to the nature of sil; for he 
states that its Greek name was co^pa, i . e. ochre. Theophras- 
tus 81 distinctly calls co^pa an earth, which he opposes to sand; 
and Dioscorides and Zosimus the chemist particularly mention 
the Athenian ochre 88 . Sil and cinnabar were therefore totally 
different substances, and by the first (of which the distinguishing 
marks, as stated by ancient authors, are very obscure) can 
hardly be understood anything but an iron ochre, of a yellow 
colour, sometimes of a darker, sometimes of a brighter shade. 
I may also remark the great improbability of Salmasius* s charge 
against Pliny and Vitruvius, that they confounded sil with cin- 
nabar, the former having been found in the neighbourhood of 
Rome; and farther, that there is no necessity for tracing the 
Greek origin of the name sil, as Italy possessed the same sub* 
stance (though in less perfection) within her own territory. 

It may be also observed, that the JPeox^avtov, which was the 
subject of the oration of Dinarchus against Polyeuctus, was 
probably a pit from which sil was extracted. The gramma- 
rians expressly state that it was a yellowish earth (y 7 ) gavOoripa) 
used by painters; “perhaps,” they add, “raddle (p,/\To<?) or 
potters’ clay, or else earth for other purposes 83 .” Ameipsias 

48 Ad § 103. j 88 Dioscorid. v. 108, Zosimus ap. 

50 Plin. xxxiii. 40. Salmas, ut sup. 

51 De Lapid. § 71. I 83 Etym. in v. ycaxpavclovy Lex. Seg. 
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the Athenian comic poet had also made mention of raddle pits* 4 , 
which is by no means inconsistent with what has been said. 
Farther accounts with regard to the minerals in the Laurian 
silver mines I have not been able to find 55 . 


§ 4. Mining Processes used at Laurion . 

Op the various artificial processes of mining in use at Laurion a 
better account could be given, if what the followers of Aristotle 
had written concerning metals and mines were still extant. 
Theophrastus in his book upon Stones, refers to his earlier 
work upon Metals, in which they had been treated of in detail; 
according to the List of Theophrastus’s Works by Diogenes, it 
consisted of two books. It is frequently called the Metallicon, 
and undoubtingly ascribed to Theophrastus; in one passage, 
however, in which it is cited by Pollux, he adds, “ whether the 
book is the production of Aristotle or Theophrastus;” although 
in another place he simply mentions Theophrastus. Probably 
the treatise was first included among the works of the Stagirite, 
and was subsequently, after critical inquiries, correctly assigned 
to his pupil. Although the fragments preserved are incon- 
siderable, they show that this great natural philosopher had 
paid a particular attention to mining or the art of founding 56 . 


p. 227, Ilarpocr. Hcsych. and Suidas 
in v. y€o)<f>dviov, and the commentators. 
Dionys. Halic. in Vit. Dinarchi. The 
ycaxfraviov in the island of Samos, of 
which Ephorus treated (Harpocr. in v. 
ye ooffravtov, Pollux vii. 199, cf. Marx. 
Ephor. p. 262 sqq.) differed from this. 
It might indeed appear from Pollux 
that Dinarchus had written upon the 
yc<o<\>dviov of Samos ; but the words 
irrrcp <uv 6 Aeivapxos \eyci, which are 
wanting in a manuscript, are evidently 
the production of a later hand ; and the 
speech of Dinarchus against Polyeuctus 
referred to an offence committed by 
the latter in Attica, and not in Samos, 
although this island was at that time 
settled with Athenian cleruchi. I con- 
tent myself with merely pointing this 


out; the space does not admit of a 
more detailed examination. 

54 Pollux vii. 10, Phot, in v. p,i\r<o - 
pvxia : tottos tv <p fu'Aroy dpvaatTai' 
ovtcos ’Apti\jfias. Cf. Hesych. in v. 
pikru) pvxia, and Eustath. ad IL b 637. 

45 As a circumstance worth remark- 
ing, it may be mentioned, that of the 
Attic honey, which was much esteemed, 
that made in the neighbourhood of the 
silver mines held the second rank after 
that of Hymettus, and bore the name 
of aKanvicrrov or aKanvov , Strabo ix. p. 
275. Compare Plin. Nat. Hist. xi. 15. 
56 Theophrast. de Lapid. $ 3, ntpl 

fltV OVV TG)V p.(Ta\\cVOp.€V<0V (V ClXXotS 

Ti6ed>pr)T(u\ in this sentence the ex- 
pression ptraWcvopLcva should be re- 
marked, which was intentionally chosen. 
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His successor, Straton of Lampsacus, treated of the machinery 
used in mining (7 re pi r&v peraWi/ccov p^^avr^pdreovY 1 , by 
which we are to understand all the artificial contrivances^ 
Atheneeus 58 also mentions a Metallicon of an unknown author, 
named Philon; where it is evident from the context that among 
other subjects mention was made of the Egyptian mines, which 
had been described by Agatharchides and Diodorus. 

The information given by Reitemeier in his ingenious trea- 
tise on the “Arts of Mining and Founding among the Ancients,” 
concerning the system of labour in the Athenian mines, though 
superior to what he has said upon the other branches of the 
art, has by no means rendered a more circumstantial investiga- 
tion superfluous. It will therefore be necessary that the subjects 
connected with this question, and especially the system of 
founding, should be considered independently of that essay 59 . 

The mines at Laurion were worked either by shafts (<jf >peara, 
putei) or adits ( virovopoi ;, cunei) ; and by neither of these two 
modes of working did they, in the time of Xenophon, arrive at 
the termination of the ore 80 : for the chambering of the mines 
timber was probably imported by sea 61 , which according to 
Pliny was the case also in Spain 68 . Hobhouse 6 * mentions that 
one or two shafts have been discovered in a small shrubby plain 


as furoXXoi/ properly signifies a mine. 
Alexander of Aplirodisias (see Menage 
ad Diog. Laert.) also calls the treatise 
nrept raw p.€Tu\\€vop€v<ov ; it does not 
however by any means follow from 
this, that it did not embrace the sys- 
tem of mines and foundries. Diog. 
Laert. v. 44, and from him Suidas in 
v. 0€<f<£paoTos, have the general name 
7 Tfpt fi€fa\ Xuw, as in later times p«VaX- 
Xov signified both mine and metal, 
without any distinction. The other 
places in which the book is quoted are 
Olympiodorus ad Aristot. Meteor iii. 
<5 pevroi tovtov (' ApiaroreXovs) padrjrqs 
eypayfrcu IBla nepl haarov pLcraXkov , 
Pollux vii. 99, x. 149, Harpocrat. in v. 
K€yxp(o>v, and thence Suidas and He* 
sycliius in v. 7rpoa<f)(ivr} ; <TKap<f)S)v, 
(Tv£(D(Tpa. 


97 Diog. Laert. v. 59. This is the 
true name of the book; the various 
readings and Menage’s attempt at 
emendation are equally to be rejected. 

58 vii. p. 322 A. 

69 The treatise of the Abbot Pas- 
chalis Karyophilus de aniiquis metalli - 
fodinis (Vienna, 1757) I have not been 
able to refer to; from his Essays de 
Marmoribus Antiquis and de Thermis 
Ilerculanis et de Thermarum usu , little 
however can be expected. 

60 Xenoph. de Yectig. 4, 26. 

81 Demosth. c. Mid. p. 568, 17. 

88 xxxiii. 21. 

83 Ut sup. p. 417, the following is 
the entire passage: “ One or two of 
the shafts of the ancient silver mines, 
for which this mountainous region was 
so celeb rated, have been discovered in 
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not far from the sea, on the eastern coast; and if the hole 
which Chandler * 4 saw upon Mount Hymettus, was really, as he 
conjectures, a shaft, it follows that some at least had a consider- 
able width, for the circular opening was of more than forty feet 
in diameter; at the bottom of the hole two narrow passages led 
into the hill in opposite directions. It was also the practice, 
according to Vitruvius, to make large hollows in the silver 
mines 65 . The pillars, which were left standing for the support 
of the overlying mountain, were called op/ioi ; and more com- 
monly peaoKptveh 8e , as they at the same time served for the 
divisions between the different compartments, or, as they were 
called, workshops ♦ As these pillars contained ore, the pro- 
prietors were tempted by their cupidity to remove them, though 
by law they were strictly prohibited from doing so: in the time 
of the orator Lycurgus the wealthy Diphilus was condemned to 
death for this offence 67 . The opening of new mines was called 


a small shrubby plain not far from the 
sea, on the eastern coast ; and a speci- 
men of one, lately found, was shown 
to me at Athens.” 

84 Travels, chap. 30. 

83 vii. 7. 

68 Yit. x. Orat. in Plutarch, vol. vi. 
p. 256, ed. Tubingen, Pollux iii. 87, 
vii. 98, Lex. Seg. p. 280, Phot, in v. 
who expressly states them to be boun- 
daries. They are called Sppot in Lex. 
Beg. p. 205, ano(T€(TX €V rovs oppovs rov 
fi€raK\ov : dnoae^au to Siaaeierai Kal 
Kiurjcrai . Sppoi 8e fltnv mtnrep k loves 
rov peroXXov, ovroi 8* Tjcrav kcu Spot rtjs 
cKdorrrjs peplbos, r\v epiaBoxraro Trap a 
rrjs irfiXcas . The paragogic v of cbro- 
<r€<rx*v alone shows that the gloss is 
corrupt, and if anoarevxeiv be substi- 
tuted, this, as well as the aorist thro - 
(re£<u, remains unknown and suspici- 
ous : but the sense is clear. It refers 
to the cutting or working of the sup- 
ports of the mines, by which they were 
undermined and shaken, so as to cre- 
ate a danger of the overlying mass 
falling in, which in the Lives of the 
Ten Orators is called rods pecroKpivels 


dfaXeiv, and in Lex. Seg. p. 315, in op- 
vrretv ro peraXXov. To the same sup- 
ports refer two other glosses in Lex. 
Seg. p. 286, which perhaps belong to 
one another ; opoepKels doves : oi reov 
perdXXcov k loves, and Spot : 5n Kara 
p-epr) nva epiaBovvro rd apyvpeia f Spots 
SiaKCKptpeva. £ln a fragment of a 
Rhetorical Lexicon, published by Mr. 
Dobree after his edition of Pliotius, 
the following gloss occurs (p. 673); 
MccroKptvT) {peaoKpivels) : ovrco 8c Xe- 
yovrai ol ev roTs xnrd yrjv epyois orvXot , 
ot vTTo^acrr d^ovo t rd (3dpi) ra endva> 
rco v peraKX a>v el<r\ Se e£ avrrjs rrjs yrjs 
KaraXcXeippeva vnepelcrpara. They 
are also called doves in an Inscription 
in Corp. Inscript. Gr. No. 162.— 
Trans l.] Concerning the supports 
used in mining by the Romans, see J. 
C. J. Bethe, Commentatio de Iiispanise 
antiquse re metallica ad locum Stra- 
bonis, lib. iii. Gottingen, 1808, 4to. 
which treatise may be also consulted 
upon the other technical subjects, for 
which I have not referred to it. 

67 Yit. Dec. Orat. ut sup. 
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Kcuvorofielv or fcaivoTOftia?*) and on acoount of the great risk 
and expense, no one would willingly undertake it. If the spe- 
culator was successful, he was amply remunerated for his 
undertaking; if unsuccessful, he lost all his trouble and ex- 
pense: on which account Xenophon proposed to form com- 
panies for this purpose, of which I shall afterwards treat. The 
ancients speak in general terms of the unwholesome evapora- 
tion from silver mines 66 , and the noxious atmosphere of those 
in Attica is particularly mentioned 70 ; although the Greeks as 
well as the Romans were acquainted with the use of shafts for 
ventilation, which the former called yjrv^aycoyia 71 * In what 
manner the water was withdrawn from the mines, we are not 
informed; it is however probable that the Greeks made use of 
the same artificial means as the Romans 78 . The removal of the 
ore appears to have been performed partly by machines and 
partly by men, as was the case in Spain and Egypt, in which 
latter country the younger slaves brought the ore through the 
adits to the surface of the soil: whether however the miners in 
Attica used leather bags for this purpose, and were on that 
account called bag-carriers {OvXaKo^opot), is, to say the least, 
uncertain; for according to the grammarians these bags con- 
tained their food 73 . The stamping of the ore at the foundries 
in order to facilitate its separation from the useless parts of the 
stone, was generally performed in stone mortars with iron 
pestles. In this manner the Egyptians reduced the gold ore to 
the size of a vetch, then ground it in hand-mills and washed it on 
inclined planks, by pouring water over it; which is the account 
given by a Hippocratean writer of the treatment of gold ore 74 . 


68 This expression was translated 
from the particular sense of opening 
fresh mines to signify anything new, 
Poll. vii. 98, Phot, in v. Kaivoroptiv. 

69 Casaubon ad Strab, iii. p. 101. 

70 Xenoph. Socr. Mem. iii. 6, 12, 
Plutarch. Comp. Nic. et Crass, init. 

71 Lex. Seg. p. 317, and Etym. in v. 

\fn>xaydyyta : al Svpibes t&v perdWcov 
al irpbs to ava>\n)x* lv yiyvSpevai, 

7 * Concerning these see Reitemeier 
ut sup. p. 114 sqq. Bethe ut sup. p. 32 


sqq. Ameilhon in the Memoire quoted 
below, p. 494. 

73 Pollux vii. 100, x. 149, with the 
commentators, and Hesychius in v. 
0v\a*o<£opGi, according to whom they 
were also called irr)po(f)6poi. Both 
SvXaKos and irrjpa generally mean a 
small bag, such as a travelling bag or 
a bag for carrying bread. 

74 Diod. xiii. 12, 13. Agatliarchides 
de mari rubro ap. Phot. Bibliothec. p. 
1342, Hippocrates de victus rat. 1, 4. 
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In Spain it was bruised in the same manner, and then, if Pliny 
does not invert the proper order, first washed and afterwards 
calcined and pounded; even the quicksilver ore, from which cin- 
nabar was prepared, was similarly treated; that is, first burnt, 
in which operation a part of the quicksilver evaporated, and 
then pounded with iron pestles, ground, and washed 75 . In 
Greece the labourers in the foundries made use of a sieve for 
washing the comminuted ore, and it is mentioned among the 
implements of the miners, by the appropriate name <ra\aj 78 . 
This method of treating ore was not only in use in ancient 
times; but it was the only one employed either during the 
middle ages or in more recent times, until the discovery of 
stamp-works 77 . 


§ 5. Smelting Operations at Laurion . 

Upon the art of smelting in the foundries of Laurion, nothing 
definite is known. That the Athenians made use of the bellows 
and of charcoal is not improbable, the latter indeed may be 
fairly inferred (notwithstanding the doubts expressed by Reite- 
meier) from the account of the charcoal sellers, or rather char- 
coal burners; from which business a large portion of the 
Acharnians in particular obtained their livelihood. 

The art of smelting among the ancients was so imperfect, 
that even in the time of Strabo, when it had received consider- 
able improvements, there was still no profit to be gained by 
extracting silver from lead ore in which it was present in small 
proportions 78 ; and the early Athenians had, in comparison with 
their successors (who were themselves not the most perfect 
masters of chemistry), so slight a knowledge of the manage- 


75 Plin. xxxiii. 21. Quod effossum 
est 9 tunditur , lavatur , uritur, molitur in 
farinam : the addition, ao pilis tundunt , 
appears to refer back to tunditur , but 
its position is such that the passage is 
perhaps corrupt. 

78 Pollux vii. 97, x. 149. 

77 Upon this subject see Beckmann, 
History of Inventions, vol. v. part i. 


num. 3. Chassot de Florencourt upon 
the Mines of the Ancients (Gottingen, 
1785), p. 24 sqq. Reitemeier ut sup. p. 
121 sqq. 

78 On this point see Beckmann ut 
sup. vol. iv. part iii. p. 333, Chassot 
de Florencourt, p. 37, 61, Reitemeier, 
p. 133. 
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ment of ore, that, according to the same writer, not only was 
that which had been thrown away as useless stone subsequently 
used; but the old scoriae were again employed for the purpose 
of extracting silver 7 ®. According to Pliny 80 , the ancients could 
not smelt any silver without some mixture of lead (plumbum 
nigrum) or gray lead ( galena , molybdcena) ; he appears, however, 
to mean only ores in which the silver was combined with some 
other metal to which it has a less powerful affinity than to lead. 
At Laurion it was not necessary, at least in many places, to add 
any lead, it being already present in the ores. Pliny states in 
general terms the manner in which argentiferous lead ores were 
treated 81 ; and there can be no doubt that this was the method 
adopted in Attica. According to his account the ore was first 
melted down to stannum , a composition of pure silver and lead: 
then this material was brought to the refining oven, where the 
silver was separated, and the lead appeared half glazed in the 
form of litharge, which as well as gray lead the ancients call 
galena and molybdeena: this last substance was afterwards 
cooled, and the lead ( plumbum nigrum , poXvftSos, to distinguish 
it from tin, plumbum album , or candidum> /caaalrepo 9) was pro- 
duced. 

Here the investigation into the technical part of this ques- 
tion would terminate, were it not necessary to inquire what is 
meant by the Athenian spuma argenti , by iceyxpos and ice 7 - 
Xpeoov, and, lastly, by the substance called Lauriotis , from 
Laurion. 

The spuma argenti , which was employed in medicine, was 
chiefly a product of the silver foundries; and according to 
some authorities there were three kinds of it ; the best called 
chrysitis, the next argyritis, and the worst molybditis, which 
appear to have differed principally in the colour, although, 


79 Strabo ix. p. 275, Kai 81 ) ko\ ol 
cpya£ofi€Voi rrjs peraWtlas dcrQcvtos 
vnaKovovcrrjs tt)V irakaiav eicfioXdda Kai 
crKfopiav dvaxaiV€vovT(£ evpiarKov tn 
avrrjs diroKadaipoptvov apy\>piov, rS»v 
dpxaitov dirfiptos Kapivfvovroav. 

80 xxxiii. 31, 


81 xxxiv. 47 . See Beckmann lit sup. 
vol. iv. part 3, p. 332 — 335, Chassot de 
Florencourt, p. 35 sqq. Upon the 
method of the ancients of striking the 
metal during the process of fusion, see 
Reitemeier, p. 73 sqq- 
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according to Pliny, the first was made from the ore itself, the 
second from silver (i.e. probably it was produced at the smelt- 
ing of silver) ; and the third from lead, as at Puteoli. “ There 
is the same difference,” he observes, “ between it and scori®, 
as between foam and froth. — The former is the impure portion 
(mimm) of the substance given off during the process of purifi- 
cation, the latter when it is already purified.” The Athenian 
was considered the best. Dioscorides and other Greek writers 
call it lithargyrus 89 . As some writers mentioned by Pliny 
called a species of it molybdeena, which is the term for litharge, 
and the Italians and French still call the same substance by this 
name ( litargirio , litargio> litarge ), the common opinion is cer- 
tainly probable that spuma argenti is the same as litharge; 
which, as being a separation of the impure part of the ore in 
the second stage of refinement, and having an unmetallic 
appearance, might be called the vitium of the purified substance, 
in opposition to the slacks which ran off during the smelting of 
the ore, and were separated while the ores still contained a large 
proportion of unmetallic substance, until the metal consisting 
of silver and lead appeared. Those who were less accurate in 
their language might at the same time consider litharge as slacks, 
and therefore lithargyrus as coming under that denomination 83 . 
S puma argenti was however also distinguished from molybdeena 
or litharge, for that litharge was called the best which looked 
like lithargyrus 84 ; but in order not to be misled by this state- 
ment, it must be borne in mind that by spuma argenti and 
lithargyrus we should understand a species of litharge particu- 
larly prepared for medicinal purposes, which differed not essen- 
tially, but only by a contrary treatment, from the common 
molybdeena ; and this explanation removes all difficulties. 

The expressions /ciy%po$ and teeyxpeav are more obscure. 
The latter is a term used by a plaintiff in an oration of Demos- 
thenes 85 for a separate foundry in the Laurian silver-mines, 

M Plin. xxxiii. 35, chiefly from 88 See Salmas. Exerc. Plin. p. 
Dioscorid. v. 102, comp. Oribasius xii. 1079, 1082. 

fol. 228 B. quoted by Hardouin, who 84 Dioscorid. v. 100, cf. Plin. xxxiv. 
however does not entirely agree with 53. 

the other writers. 88 C. Pantaenet. p. 974, 15. 
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without however any account as to its nature. The explana- 
tions of the grammarians are so indefinite and obscure that 
they appear to have had little knowledge of its import. Photius 
and the compiler of the Rhetorical Lexicon 8 * state that *ey- 
Xpe&v was a place at Athens, i.e. in Attica, where the apyvptrit 
K ^XP 0S an ^ ti * 6 sand from the mines were purified. It might, 
therefore, mean the works upon which the comminuted ore 
was washed. In this case it would have been called tciyxP 0 * 
or millet , from having been first bruised or washed down to the 
size of a grain of millet, in the same manner as it is said that 
in the Egyptian foundries the gold ore was ground down to the 
size of a vetch : but we are compelled by other statements to 
give up this idea. Pollux 87 observes that the slacks of iron 
were called a/ccopla (which was the general name for all slacks), 
as the flower of gold was called a&dfias and the impurity of 
silver icepxvos; which is only a different form of rceyxpos . 
The latter evidently cannot here mean pounded ore ; but must 
signify a refuse given off in the smelting of the silver ore, as 
scoria in the case of iron, and adamas in that of gold. The 
dSayaa? is, according to the clear account of Plato 08 , a substance 
unknown to us, of a black colour, and great brittleness, like 
copper and silver intimately combined with gold, only separable 


88 Lex. Seg. p. 271. K eyxpe&v: 
tojtos *Adr)vrj<riv our a > KaXou/icvos, ottov 
cKa0aip€TO rj apyvpWts Keyxpof ica\ \jfdp- 
p os f] d.Trb rav dpyvpiw dvafpepopevtj. 
Similarly Pliny in the first article. 

87 vii. 90. T avrrjg §€ (yf}s (rtftrjpiri - 
dos) t 6 KaOappa <TKu>piav uvopafav, 
<o(T7r€p tov xpvcrov to dvdos dBapavra 
KOI TOV TG)V dpyvplcov KOVlOpTOV Ktpxyov. 

Kovioprds is aKaSapala : see Salmasius 
Exerc. Plin. p. 1082. 

88 Polit. p. 303 E, Tim. p. 59 B. In 
Pliny xxxvii. 15, some diamonds are 
called cenchri , where Salmasius sup- 
poses a confusion of the true diamond 
with this impurity given off in the 
fusion of gold. Hardouin is of a con- 
trary opinion, and although Pliny as 
well as his interpreter Salmasius fre- 
quently confound different subjects, 


yet diamonds may really have been 
called Ktyxpoi, from the small size of 
grains of millet, in the same manner 
that another stone in Plin. xxxvii. 13, 
is called cenchritis, I have hoped in 
vain to find an investigation upon the 
adamas arising in the fusion of gold in 
Ameilhon's Mdmoire sur Sexploitation 
des mines d'or, in the Mdm. de 1* Acad, 
des Inscriptions, vol. xlvi. p. 477 sqq. 
although in p. 565 sqq. he treats of 
the smelting and purification of this 
metal I may also mention that this 
memoir might have been more fre- 
quently quoted than it has by me, as 
several points are well explained in it : 
but most of the subjects treated there 
are too remote from my purpose, or 
are already mentioned in other well- 
known books. 
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in the fire; and called the flower of gold by Pollux, probably 
from its being an efflorescence arising during the fusion of 
this metal. 

The nature of the impurity which in the fusion of silver 
was called cannot be determined with certainty, our 

knowledge of the smelting processes of the ancients being very 
imperfect; but the opinion of Salmasius 89 appears to me most 
probable, that /ciyxpo? and spuma argenti or lithargyrus are 
identical. The different names do not render it necessary to 
consider the substances as materially unlike, as slight varia- 
tions determined by the different processes adopted might be 
differently signified: in what manner, however, the litharge 
was obtained which bore the name of k ey%po<?, we shall presently 
see. That Pollux should call tceyxpos an impurity of the 
metal, although, as being litharge, it was a substance that 
could be applied to various uses, cannot be a matter of surprise; 
for even the spuma argenti is called scoriec and refuse (vitium). 
If Pollux js correct in classing the adamas with the tceyxpos, 
we have another reason for considering the latter to be litharge, 
lithargyrus being called the flower of silver, as adamas the 
flower of gold. Now Harpocration’s obscure explanation of 
tceyxpecov may be reconciled with this supposition. For 
according to his statement, it means the purifying-place, where 
the fciyxpos from the metals was cooled, as Theophrastus 
mentioned 90 . 

The expression receives some light by comparing what is 
said by other writers of the flower of copper (%a\/eoO av0o<?, 
flos aeris) y the name of which alone seems to prove some 
affinity or similarity of origin with lithargyrus, or the flower of 
silver . For when the copper has been smelted, and the last 
impurity or all the foreign parts have been separated from it. 


89 Ut sup. p. 1078 — 1082, in which, 
however, there is much error and con- 
fusion. 

90 Harpocrat. in v. Ktyxpta v : to 
icaOapiarrjpiov , onov rr)v 4k tS>v ptr aX- 
X (op Ktyxpov bit ypvxov, as vnocrrjpaipei 
OeoifipacrTos 4v r<pirtpl ptTaXkcov. This 


is copied by Suidas and Photius in the 
second article. Kiister's conjecture 
4pya<TTr)piov for KaSapurTrjpiov, and his 
acquiescence in the explanation of 
Photius in the first article, only prove 
his want of reflection upon the subject. 
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it is again, for the purpose of finishing the process, fused in 
the same or another oven, and cooled in water: by this means 
an efflorescence is formed upon the surface of the metallic cake, 
which was called the flower of copper : Dioscorides*says that it 
resembles millet in its form (t ceyxpoetSk 9 t$ pvOfiSy, Pliny 
compares it with the scales or pods of millet (vnilii squama ), 
and the Scholiast of Nicanderwith mustard seed 01 . It is easy, 
therefore, to see that this process is the same in reference to 
copper as that of which Harpocration speaks in reference to 
silver, and that the tceyxpos, which was produced in the silver 
foundries, must also have been an efflorescence, in shape like 
the pod of a vegetable, arising from the cake of silver. In the 
last stage of the refining of copper, particularly of the inferior 
kinds, something similar is formed according to the process 
now in use. 

It is probable, therefore, that this tceyxpelbv at the silver 
foundries was in fact the foundry where the silver which had 
been already fused was refined : the impurity detached in this 
stage, was called tceyxpos, and perhaps chiefly consisted of 
glazed lead ; and here the silver was again cooled with water. 
Jly this method of viewing the subject all difficulty is removed; 
for that Harpocration should state that the Keyxpos and not 
the metal itself was cooled is quite natural in a grammarian of 
considerable authority on other subjects, but ignorant of metal- 
lurgy. Schneider 92 explains tceyxpos to be granulated metal; 
but apparently without reason ; nor is it at all probable that 
silver should have been fused in a granulated form. 

Lastly, with respect to the Lauriotis, it will not be necessary 
to dwell so long on it. The ancients, as is well known, not 
only include zinc ore and calamine under the name Cadmia, 
but also the refuse, which in the fusion of ores containing zinc 
adheres to the sides of the furnace 93 , and they expressly remark 
that the cadmia or refuse was found in silver foundries 94 , 


91 Dioscorid. v. 88, Plin. xxxiv. 24, 
and there Hardouin and Salmasius ut 
sup. p. 1078, Schol. Nicand. Ther.257* 
9 * Cheek Dictionary in v. \a\Kdv6rj, 
98 See Beckmann, History of Inven- 


tions, vol. iii. part 3, num. 3. 

94 Dioscorid. v. 84. From him Pliii. 
xxxiv. 22, and from the latter writer 
again Isidorus, as quoted by Hardouin* 
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They mention in connexion with this substance the flower of 
zinc (pompholyx) as the finest and whitest sublimate, and the 
8podo8) a similar refuse, but of a harder and coarser texture, and 
of a darker* •• colour, which was scraped off the walls of the fur- 
nace, mingled with ashes and sometimes with charcoal s both, 
like the spuma argenti and the flower of copper, were used 
in medicine 95 . The spodos of the silver foundries was called 
Lauriotis 9 ®; a proof that ores of zinc were present in the 
mines of Laurion. This spodos of Attica was probably much 
esteemed, since the refuse of silver foundries (as the ancients 
remark) was whiter and finer than that which came from the 
copper foundries. 


§ 6. Whether Laurion coined Money . 

It might be supposed that Laurion was also the mint of 
Attica, as the Athenian silver coins are called in joke Laurian 
owls 91 1 but they received this appellation from the place 
where the silver was found, and not from the money being 
coined there; and it is proved incontestably by an ancient 
inscription that the mint for striking the silver coins {apyvpo- 
Koireiov) was in Athens*. 

If subordinate corporations in Attica enjoyed the privilege 
of stamping money, there might be ground for supposing that 
mints existed in different Athenian towns: and in fact the 
writers upon coins mention several supposed to have been 
struck by towns or bodies in Attica, viz., Anaphlystus, the 
Azetini, Decelea, Eleusis, Eradse, Laurion, Marathon, and 
Salamis 98 . There appears, however, to be no reason for sup- 
posing that any one of them exercised the right of coining 


• 5 Dioscorid. v. 85. Plin. xxxiv. 33. 
Comp. Galen and Oribasius in the 
passages quoted by Hardouin. 

•• Plin. xxxiv. 34. At the conclu- 
sion of these technical inquiries I 
should state that I have been assisted 
in them by the judgment of two 
scientific friends. 


9 7 Aristoph. Av. 1106. Schol. Aris- 
toph. Eq. 1091. Hesychius, Suidas, 
and other collectors of glosses and 
proverbs. * 

* See above note A, page 144.— 
Transl. 

98 Bee Eckhel D. N. vol, it p. 225 
sqq. 
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before the time of the Romans, particularly as a simple investi- 
gation sufficiently proves that most of the coins referred to 
these places are not of Athenian origin. 

Who has ever heard of Eradas or of the Azetfni in Attica? 
which undoubtedly are different from the demi Azenia and 
Eroiadae. In order to coin money it was necessary that there 
should be a corporation : how then could Laurion, which was a 
mining district, and not a demus, have stamped coins with its 
name? The supposed inscription AATPEflN upon two coins 
in the museum of Theupoli must be changed with Sestini into 
MTPEflN, and referred to Myra in Lysia, particularly as 
AATPEflN is not a form derivable from Laurion, which would 
be AATPIEflN or AATPIflTflN , and not, as Eckhel sup- 
poses, AATPII2N . The coins attributed to Anaphlystus be- 
long to Anactorium, with the exception of a copper coin invented 
by Goltz. The coins marked with the word SAAAMINION 
should be referred to the island of Cyprus, where Pellerin 
obtained them : and others with the letters 2 A prove nothing 
whatever for the Athenian demus. With regard to Marathon, 
Hardouin alone mentions one coin belonging to it, with the 
unabbreviated inscription MAPA&flN AHM02 , a circum- 
stance which makes his statement suspicious. He does not 
mention the place where it was preserved, and nobody has since 
seen a similar coin; so that, if the whole is not a mere inven- 
tion, he had perhaps read upon some coin the initial letters of 
these words, the explanation of which he gives as a fact. It 
seems utterly inexplicable how the island of Helena or Cranae, 
upon which, as far as is known, there was not even a village, 
should have struck coins. There can be no doubt therefore 
that the silver coins of Helena are an invention of Goltz; and 
there is no occasion why other coins of the emperors, with the 
inscription of the Cranaans, should be referred to the island of 
Attica: the coin quoted by Hardouin with the wonderfully 
explicit inscription of EAENITflN TflN KAI KPANAA - 
TflN could hardly have had a real existence: but a copper coin 
with the words KPANAIflN ASH cannot well be referred to 
any other place than the Attic Cranae; it must however belong 
to the times of the emperors, when Cranae may perhaps have 

2 t 2 
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been a demus; probably after the tribe of Hadrian had been 
instituted, additional demi were created in order to fill it. 
Besides these, there are genuine brass coins of Eleusis and 
Decelea, which no doubt also belong to the time of the Roman 
dominion: and after the great fall which Athens sustained 
under the Romans, it is easy to conceive that the demi were 
allowed to stamp small copper coins. The coins attributed to 
Prasia, the demus of Attica, have been already set aside by 
Eckhel. 


§ 7. Mode of granting the Mines . 

It now remains for us to investigate the following important 
questions, viz. In whom was the right of property in the mines 
of Laurion vested ? By whom and on whose account were they 
worked ? What advantage did their produce afford to the state 
and to individuals ? And what were the duties, rights, and 
immunities of the mine proprietors? With regard to all these 
points nothing will be found in modern writers but confused 
statements, or assertions unsupported by any satisfactory proof. 
The account which I propose to give will be derived from dis- 
tinct authorities, and founded on a close investigation of the 
subject. 

As long as Attica remained free, no direct tax was imposed 
either upon the produce or value of landed property, except 
that during the continuance of peace the liturgies, which were 
necessary for the service of the state and of religion, fell upon 
property generally, and necessarily for the most part upon 
visible (ov<rla <pavepa) or landed property, which in case of 
preparations for war was also liable to the trierarchy and the 
payment of extraordinary taxes (ela^opat), The circumstances 
however which determined this liability were directly reversed 
in the case of mines; the proprietor of these paid an annual 
tax into the public treasury; to the liturgies and extraordinary 
property taxes from a possession of this kind he contributed 
nothing. From this fact, which I shall presently put out of 
doubt, it is fair to infer, agreeably moreover to all accounts on 
the subject, that mines were not like other lands the freehold 
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property of the citizens, but in the absolute dominion of the 
state; and that they were transferred by it to individuals, under 
certain legal conditions, to make what use of them they should 
think proper. 

The Romans for a considerable period let the mines be- 
longing to the state for a term of years, until it was found more 
profitable to work them at the public cost". Now that this is 
the most disadvantageous mode of letting has been proved by 
the experience both of ancient and modern times; for the 
tenant works them wastefully and unfairly; he rifles the rich 
ores, leaving the less productive unworked; and while he endea- 
vours by a large number of labourers to exhaust the mines 
during the period of his lease, he pays no attention to the pil- 
laring and chambering, without which the value of the mines is 
much diminished. Nor is it easy to enforce from the tenant a 
strict compliance with the conditions of the lease; and at the 
expiration of his term the mines are let at a lower rent, having 
in the interim lost a considerable portion of their value. 

The state of Athens, whether from policy or accident, had 
avoided this injurious practice : it granted to private individuals 
the mines in the Athenian territory ori~perpetual leases, which 
might be transferred to a third person by inheritance or sale' 00 , 
and in short by every kind of legal conveyance. The possession 
was therefore obtained by the payment of a sum of money once 
for all, as purchase or entrance money. Thus Demosthenes 
mentions the buying of mines from the state as the ordinary 
proceeding, and Panteenetus purchased a mine from the people 
for 90 minas 101 . This sum cannot have been an annual rent, 
for as its amount depended upon the produce of the mine, it 
could not have been definitely stated beforehand. 


99 Reitemeier ut sup. p. 99 sqq. 

100 /Esch. c. Timarch. p. 121, De- 
inosth. c. Pantaenet. passim. 

101 Demosth. ut sup. p. 973, 13, 
Bans av piraKkov napa rrjs 7r6\e<i>s 
irpirjrcu. And before in the same 
speech : Kara^okijp rjj rrBXct rov perdk- 
Xov, 6 eya> enptdptjv ivp€vr\Kovra pvS>v. 
The oration called npos M.j]kv6ov pc- 


raXXiKoy, falsely ascribed to Dinarchus, 
began with the words npiupcvot pcraX- 
Xop <$ avbpcs. See Dionys. Dinarch. 
p. 119, 11, ed. Sylb. Dionysius after- 
wards calls this ptaBtiHraaOcn, in his 
own language ; which, however, as the 
sale was only a perpetual lease, is the 
natural word, and frequently occurs in 
the grammarians. 
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There remains now only one objection that can be urged; 
via. that it was allowed to open new works without the payment 
of any purchase money; and that the money paid by Pantse- 
netus might have been for a mine already opened, which the 
state had obtained by confiscation, an occurrence by no means 
uncommon; and to confirm this supposition the argument 
of the speech against Panteenetus 10 * might be cited, in which 
it is stated that the purchase money was paid in silver 
from the mine, which implies that the mine was already pro- 
ducing metal. But if this grammarian were worthy of credit as 
to a fact about which he could not have possessed any better 
knowledge than ourselves, it does not by any means follow that 
a confiscated mine is intended; for it could scarcely have been 
compulsory upon a tenant to pay to the state the purchase 
money of a new mine, if, after having expended his trouble and 
capital, he was unsuccessful in finding any ore. It is far more 
probable that any person was allowed to dig for ore in those 
parts of the mountain which had not yet been alienated, and 
that he was not compelled to purchase the soil until he 
found productive ores, and was willing to work them. As 
the contradictory of this supposition would be absurd, it is 
manifest that the purchase money even of a newly opened mine 
might have been paid with silver from the mine itself. Pantae- 
netus however was possessed of other mines besides this one; 
and it is moreover unnecessary to assume that this silver came 
directly from the mines. 

Lastly, it is stated by Harpocration (who generally follows 
the authority of Aristotle) that the poletse had the duty of 
superintending all sales of public property, particularly those of 
customs and other duties, of mines, leases, and confiscated pro- 
perty 108 . In this passage the sale of the mines is clearly 
distinguished from that of leases and of private property 
accruing to the state, and the mines which were sold must 
necessarily have been newly opened. 


104 P. 964, 13. 

103 Harpocrat. in v. iruiXrjTai. 8101- 
Kovai 8c rh TriirpaarKOpcva xm6 rrjs 
rr6Xco)S navrOy TcXrj Kai pcraWa Kai 


(juad&crcts Kai ra 8rjpcvopcva. This is 
transcribed by Suidas, Photius, and 
Lex. Seg. p. 291. 
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In this conveyance of public property to a perpetual tenant, 
the boundaries of the allotment purchased were accurately 
defined, and a documentary instrument ( &t,aypa<f>r )) was taken 104 . 
For this purpose some knowledge of mine surveying was requi- 
site, which, from the want of the necessary instruments, must 
have been very imperfect 105 . 

In addition to the purchase money, the purchaser paid the 
twenty-fourth part of the produce of the new mine; that is, of 
the gross, and not the nett produce, as the amount of the latter 
would have been too inconsiderable 108 . By these means all the 
disadvantages were avoided which might arise from letting the 
mines for a term of years. If a tenant exhausted the ore in a 
short time, the duty upon the metal obtained was augmented; 
and if he worked the rich ores alone, he injured himself. If 
the proprietor violated the laws and conditions under which 
the mine was made over to him, for example, if the annual duty 
was not paid, the state could resume the mine; if however he 
did not act contrary to the agreement, this species of property 
was equally secure with other landed estates. In short the 
circumstances of the tenure were the same as those, which, 


104 Harpocrat. Suid. and Zonaras in 
v. 8iaypa(j)r). r; diarinroxTis tcov mnpa<T- 
Kop.iv(i)V pfTakXav brfKovaa bid ypap- 
p.artov and noias dpxV* P*XP l noaov 
iriirpd<TK€Tcu ncparos. Upon the boun- 
daries comp. Demosth. ut sup. p. 977, 
and above note 66. [Sec Corp. In- 
script. Gr. No. 1G2 . — Tuans r,.] 

105 See Reitemeier, p. 112 sqq. 

10 * Saidas and Zonaras in v. uypa - 
<pov perdXXov 8 lktj oi ra dpyvpeui pi- 
raXXa cpya^optuot oi tov fiovXoivro /cat- 
pov epyov dpfcaaOm (Zonaras more cor- 
rectly d\jfacr0ai) <f>avt pbv cnoiovvro rots 
tri hccivois T€Tayp*vois vno tov dtjpov 
(t. e. the poletse) k<i \ dneypafpovro tov 

TfXtlV fVCKCl TCp &T)P<P *IK0<TTT)V T€T£ip- 

tt)v tov koivov p. crdAXov. Cf. Harpocr. 
and Suid. in v. dnovopff, whose words I 
will presently quote. That the pur- 


chase money and yearly duty were 
connected is stated by Barthdlemy, 
Anachars. vol. v. chap. 59. Suidas 
omits the purchase money, according 
to the usual habit of the grammarians 
of stating the subject imperfectly j what 
he says of newly opened works is con- 
nected with the fact which he wishes 
to explain, and it is self-evident that 
the other proprietors paid the rent of 
the twenty-fourth part. It cannot be 
shown that there ever existed any 
mine which was originally freehold 
property, and not transferred by the 
state, and subject to the payment of no 
tax. It may be observed, that the tax 
from the smelting furnaces (and Kapl- 
vo>v) of which Xenophon speaks (de 
Vectig. 4, 49) is the rent of the twenty- 
fourth. 
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according to the Roman law, regulated the possession of the 
Vectigalia in the Municipia 107 . 

. We are justified in assuming that all the mines of Laurion 
were obtained in the manner just stated; of a distinction 
between those which were held on this tenure and others which 
were freehold property, I have been able to find no trace. All 
the large proprietors of mines who are mentioned in ancient 
authors, such as Nicias, Callias the brother-in-law of Cimon, 
and the other Callias who discovered the method of preparing 
cinnabar, together with Diphilus, Timarchus, and before him 
his father Pantaenetus, &c. had only perpetual leases; the state- 
ment therefore that the mines before the time of Themistocles 
were the absolute property of families, rests only upon the mis- 
apprehension of Meursius 108 . The state was at all times the 
exclusive and original owner; nor did it ever use this property 
in any other manner than by leasing it in perpetuity. There 
nowhere exists any proof that mines were ever let by the state 
for a term of years; nor could there have been any stronger 
motive for working them at the public cost than for the collec- 
tion of the customs and other taxes: nothing indeed but a gross 
ignorance of the public policy of Athens could have allowed 
such a notion to be entertained 109 ; and the only fact brought in 
support of the assertion is, that a revenue was derived by the 
community from these mines in the age of Themistocles, as if 
this did not arise from the purchase money and the yearly 
rents: even Xenophon did not go so far as to recommend that 
the mines should be worked at the public cost; he is satisfied 
with proposing 110 that the community might, in imitation of 
private individuals, procure public slaves, and let them to mine 
proprietors, in connexion probably with such mines as were not 


107 See Niebuhr, Horn. Hist. vol. ii. 
p. 376 sqq. 

108 F. A. cap. 7, from Vitruvius vii. 
7, where families means slaves, nor is 
the time before Themistocles distinctly 
alluded to (see note 138). Meursius 
has been followed by several writers, 
among others by Chandler, Travels, 


chap. 30. 4 

A 8 Reitemeier ut sup. p. 70, and 
Manso, Sparta, vol. iii. p. 495, suppose, 
Meiners, vom Luxus der Athener, p. 
57, correctly remarks that the state of 
Athens never carried on mining at its 
own cost 

1,0 De Vectig. 4. 
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as yet alienated; the object being to derive a revenue from th^ 
letting of slaves in addition to the rents paid in silver: it can 
indeed be asserted with safety that this object was never con- 
templated. 

In short the state did not in any manner interfere with 
mining, except that it enforced its own rights and laws; to these 
points alone its superintendence applied. The poletae sold the 
mines, subject to the payment of the yearly rents. In the 
observance of the laws all the members of the community had 
an interest, and were empowered to institute public suits, in the 
event of their violation. The account given by a modern 
writer of “a director of the mines ” appointed by the public, is, 
as far as I am aware, wholly devoid of foundation. 

It is probable that the gold mines in Thrace, opposite to 
Thasos, from the time that Athens obtained possession of them, 
were under similar regulations. Whether the former proprietors 
retained their property in them, or whether new possessors 
were introduced by the Athenians either by a free grant or by 
sale, after the manner of the cleruchire, it is certain that the 
proprietors paid a rent in metal, which practice had probably 
existed under the former independent "government: all new 
mines were purchased from the people of Athens. But the 
gold mines in Thasos and the mines of other subject countries 
were undoubtedly retained by the tributary state; while Athens 
exacted from them, under the form of tribute, whatever sum it 
pleased, without interfering with the original right of possession. 
This however is not the object of our present inquiries*. 

§ 8. Amount of the Proceeds of the Mines accruing to the State, 
and the manner in which they were disposed of 

The purchase money of mines alienated by the state was paid 
by the buyer directly into the public treasury 111 ; but with the 
annual rent there is some doubt whether this was the case. All 
the regular duties (even those of which the collection was easy 
and attended with little expense, and the amount of which 


See above, b. iii. ch. 3 . — Transl. 


1,1 Demo&th. c. Pantaenet. p. 073* 
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could be judged with tolerable accuracy, as, for example, th< 
protection money and the rents of the public lands) were sol< 
to individuals or companies as farmers-general : are we then t< 
suppose that an exception was made in the case of the twenty- 
fourth of the silver, the amount of which must necessarily hav< 
been very different in different years, and where, without ar 
accurate inspection of the quantity raised, the tenant was abh 
to commit great frauds ? It seems therefore probable to m< 
that this duty was sold to a farmer-general by the pole toe; but 
although there is little objection to this hypothesis, no distinci 
authority can be found in favour of it. 

It is mentioned in Demosthenes that Eubulus, the well- 
known manager of the Theorica, had been accused by Mcerocle? 
of unjustly exacting 20 drachmas from “ those persons whc 
had purchased the mines’ 1 V* Now there can be no questior 
that the chief farmers of the rents are not here meant by “ tin 
purchasers of the mines” We must, therefore, refer thes< 
words to those who had obtained possession of the mine* 
themselves, and from the use of the definite article “the mines/ 1 
it must be supposed that Demosthenes is speaking of som* 
well-known sale of a considerable number of mines, which had 
taken place a short time before : for it would have been a verj 
affected phrase, and liable to misconception, to denote all the 
mine proprietors both old and new, by the circumlocution. 
“ those who had purchased the mines,” particularly as they are 
usually called the workers of the mines (ot epyatyfievoi iv to is 
ipyois, or iv rots fierdWois): consequently Moerocles must be 
considered as having been employed to collect purchase monies, 
in which capacity he obtained, under some false pretence, 2G 
drachmas from each purchaser. 

When the sausage seller in the Knights of Aristophanes 118 
threatens Cleon that he will buy mines, in order, as the 
Scholiast observes, to obtain favour with the people by enrich- 
ing the state, he must mean the actual possession of the mines 
themselves, this being the only transaction by which the state 


n * llapa t$>v to. (XfToXka c<ovr)ficv<i)V. ns Eq. 301, aXXa cr^cXi'Saf c’S>/do" 
Demos th. de f&ls. leg. p. 435, 5. kus avrfaofiai /uraXXa. 
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would have profited from the intervention of any particular 
individual ; for it would be manifestly indifferent to whom the 
duties were let ; and moreover if the letting of the duty were 
signified, some more precise expression must necessarily have 
been employed. 

Lastly, it is stated by Ulpian that Meidias had rented the 
silver mines from the state 114 ; although the vagueness of the 
expression would lead one to imagine that he means the chief 
farmer of the rents, we are compelled to relinquish this notion 
upon perceiving that the commentator wishes to explain why 
Meidia3 imported wood to the mines, for which a chief farmer 
of the rents could have had no inducement. Was Meidias 
then a tenant, or proprietor of mines ? The use of the 
article proves nothing against this supposition in a writer of 
such mean authority. Yet why need a moment’s attention be 
paid to the statements of this Pseudo-Ulpian ? Is there any 
Scholiast that rivals the ignorance and confusion displayed in 
this chaos of notes ? Because Meidias imported timber to the 
mines, perhaps only to sell it there, or during the time that he 
was bound to serve the state with his trireme, to indemnify 
himself for the expenses of the trierarchy by employing his 
ship in some profitable manner, Ulpian immediately infers, 
from the words of Demosthenes, that Meidias rented mines. 
This method of commenting frequently occurs in this writer, 
and has not always been sufficiently attended to. 

In the Athenian revenue the income accruing from the 
mines was a regular receipt 115 ; it arose from the purchase 
monies and the reserved rent which was paid in silver, and 
was exclusive of what was received from the market and the 
public buildings 11 ®; and consequently its amount depended upon 


1,4 M tpia&wro yhp ra ptraWa napa 
rrjs 7T<5X.€&>s, A fy tov apyvptov, p. 685 C, 
ed. Wolf. MtvGwns for the granting 
& lease of the mines cannot appear an 
unnatural expression, as the Greek 
language had no separate term for this 
idea. See Photius in v. pea-oKptvcU, 
Harpocr. and Quid. in v. airovop^ and 
above notes 66 and 101. All these 


instances, however, in which pur 6 <a- 
craaOai is used of the mines, occur in 
later writers, viz., the grammarians 
and Dionysius. The words for it in 
the ancient authors are wvfiaOai and 
irpiaaBai. 

115 Cf. Aristoph. Vesp. 667 sqq. 
n * Xeuoph. de Vectig. 4, 49. 
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the greater or less number of mines sold by the state, upon the 
quality of the ores, and the greater or less activity with which 
the working was carried on: by which circumstances the tenant 
would naturally be guided in the amount of his offer. In the 
time of Socrates (as has been before remarked) the receipts 
from this source had already begun to decrease ; we have also 
statements of their amount in the age of Themistocles, but 
obscurely and inaccurately expressed. 

The money accruing from the mines was originally distri- 
buted among all the citizens in the same manner as the 
Theoricon in later times. Every person whose name was 
registered in the book of the Lexiarchs was entitled to receive 
his portion 117 . When, however, at the recommendation of 
Themistocles, the Athenians, instead of thus wasting the public 
revenue, resolved to apply this money to ship building, in the 
war against the ^Eginetans, each person was (as Herodotus 
states) to have received 10 drachmas for his share 118 . If we 
reckon with this historian that there were 30,000 citizens in 
Athens, the whole sum must have amounted to 50 talents ; but 
it will be better to assume 20,000 as the average number of the 
adult Athenians; and accordingly there were about 33^ talents 
for the distribution. And that the distribution was made 
annually might have been presumed from the principles of the 
Athenian administration, without the testimony of Cornelius 
Nepos 119 . We are not, therefore, to suppose that the savings 
pf several years are meant, nor merely a surplus ; but that all 
the public money arising from the mines, as it was not required 
for any other object, was divided among the members of the 
community 180 . Supposing now that among these revenues no 
purchase money of mines in actual possession is included, and 
that the revenues of a whole year are meant, the total of the 
produce would have annually amounted to more than 800 

117 Demosth. c. Leochar. p. 1091. of absurd fancies has been broached. 

118 vii. 144. Cf. Herald. Animadv. in Salmas. Ob- 

119 Themistocl. 2. serv. ad I. A. et R. vi. 3, 9. Other 

180 I make t his remark on account passages of later writers which refer 

of a passage of Aristides in the second to this point of history I pass over, as 
Platom Oration, on which a sufficiency they contain nothing new. 
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talents. I say more than 800, as the profit of the chief farmer 
is not allowed for in the calculation ; but according to Poly- 
cenus 181 , whose account is more explicit, the Athenians wished 
to divide, as usual, 100 talents arising from the mines; when 
Themistocles undertook to wean them from this custom, and 
persuaded them to give a talent apiece to the 100 most wealthy 
citizens, to be employed by each in the equipment of a vessel ) 
if the vessel was approved of, the talent was not reclaimed, and 
in the contrary case it was restored to the state, and that thus 
the Athenians obtained 100 well-built and fast-sailing vessels. 
Now is this account to be wholly rejected as the mere embel- 
lishment of later writers ? It might indeed appear preferable to 
discredit it, when we consider that if the state received a revenue 
of 100 talents from the mines (exclusively of the occasional receipt 
of purchase monies), it would imply an annual produce of 2400 
talents, a sum which is incredible; though it is certain that 
many mines in ancient times, for instance, those of Spain and 
Thasos, produced a very large amount of metal. But in that 
case could Herodotus have assumed that the Athenians built 
200 ships with 33 or 50 talents ? or, taking the lowest state- 
ment, would this sum have been sufficient for building even 
100 triremes ? And what was done in the following years with 
the monies received from the mines, as it is not mentioned that 
they were afterwards distributed 188 ? Herodotus probably 
thought that the 200 ships were built from the revenues not of 
one year, but of a term of years. We must also suppose that 
the 100 talents mentioned by Polytenus were the revenues of 
several years, which after the adoption of the practice suggested 
by Themistocles, were no longer distributed, and were laid by 
that they might be from time to time assigned to each of 
100 trierarchs. 

This mode of viewing the subject reconciles both narrations* 
and is moreover, when considered by itself, the most probable ; 
it also shows that the accounts of some writers who mention 


181 Strateg. i. 30, 5. war with Corcyra instead of that with 

184 Themistocl. 4. Nepos is least of iEgina. 
all to be listened to, as he speaks of a 
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100, and of Herodotus who states that 200 ships were built 
with the revenues from the mines, may be both true, if Themis- 
tocles’ principle had been followed for a considerable period ; 
for if a longer series of years were taken, twice the number of 
ships would have been built that is stated by those who referred 
only to half the number of years. Diodorus 188 , in Olymp. 75, 4 
(b.g. 477), speaks of a law of Themistocles, which enacted that 
20 new triremes should be built annually; this, however, is 
probably the same fact; and the account, which in other 
respects may be correct, has been transferred by this careless 
writer to later times. 


§ 9. Persons entitled to acquire Mines . Value of Single Shares . 

Although the mines were not freehold property, the tenure 
on which they were held was sufficiently secure. It is there- 
fore probable that the leases of the mines could only be trans- 
ferred to such as were entitled to the possession of landed 
property, and consequently only to citizens, isoteles, and 
proxeni; for the isoteles had a right to the possession of 
land 184 , since, with the exception of political rights, they were 
upon the same footing as the citizens ; whereas the foreigners 
in the more limited sense (%evoi) and the resident aliens 
( jieroucoi ), neither in Athens nor in any other part of Greece, 
were entitled to hold landed property. Xenophon proposes 
that the state should grant to individual resident aliens, who 
might appear worthy of it, the right of building houses and 
holding them as property 1 85 ; from which it is evident that by 
law they were excluded from this privilege; and indeed the 
right of owning land was generally granted together with the 
rights of citizenship, of isopolitia and proxenia, by a decree of 
the people 1 ,e . Hence no resident alien could with safety lend 
money upon landed property, as he was disqualified from taking 


xi. 43. 

lu Lysias c. Eratosth. p. 395, ac- 
cording to whom Lysias and Polemar- 
chus, both isoteles, possessed three 


houses. 

188 De Vectig. 2, ad fin. 

186 See the inscriptions cited in b. i. 
note 665. 
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possession of it without he became a citizen 147 , unless indeed it 
happened that the community gave a special permission ; thus 
for example, the government of Byzantium, to relieve itself 
from one of its many pecuniary difficulties, gave the resident 
aliens the privilege of holding the lands mortgaged to them, on 
condition that they payed into the public treasury the third 
part of the money claimed 1 * 8 . 

Now that isoteles as well as citizens were possessed of 
mines, we know from Xenophon 18 *: the requisite privilege of 
isotelia must thus have been granted by the public to such of 
the foreigners or resident aliens as rented mines from the state, 
for the furtherance indeed of its own interest, as it was highly 
beneficial to the revenue that many mines should be purchased 
and worked, and consequently that the access to them should 
be facilitated as much as possible; but without being an 
isoteles, no resident alien or foreigner could hold a lease of a 
mine, though he might rent the duties for a term of years 130 . 

With respect to the number of mine proprietors, there is 
reason to believe that it was not inconsiderable ; in the speech 
against Phsenippus they are mentioned together with the 
husbandmen as a separate class of producers. Sometimes 
individuals had one or a few mining shares, as, for instance, 
Timarchus and Panteenetus and others ; sometimes several, as 
Nicias, Diphilus, and Callias the brother-in-law of Cimon, 
whose wealth was chiefly derived from the mines. 

The values of single shares or work-shops (ipyaarijpta) 
were different. Panteenetus purchased one from the state for 
90minas 131 ; the same person had borrowed 105 minas upon 
another share, together with 30 slaves, that is, 45 minas upon 
the slaves of Nicobulus, and a talent upon the mine of Euergus, 


187 Demosth. pro Phorm. p. 946, 4, 
6poiv &ri firjim rrjs noKireias avr<p itap 
vfiip oCarjs ox>x oUs rt fooiro floirpdr- 
T€i v 8<ra IlatrtW cVt yfj kcu <tvvoikIois 
$*dav€Uta>s fjv. 

188 Pseud- Aristot. (Econ. lib. ii. 

180 De Vectig. 4, 12, irapex*i yovv 
(J} irrfXir) M l<ror<\fiqt Kal ra>v £tvuv 


tc3 (3ov\op.ev(p *pydfecr0cu cv rots pcrdX- 
Xoif. 'Epyd{co-dcu iv roit p crdXXotf is 
the common expression for the mine 
proprietors. I do not quote the pas- 
sage 4, 22, as only tenants for a term 
of years may be there meant, 

180 Plutarch, Alcib. 6. 

181 Demosth. c. Pantsen. p. 973, 5. 
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for which sum it was bought from another private individual 1 ”*. 
It is 60on after stated that this was not so, and soon after that 
it was/ and presently that the mine was sold together with the 
slaves for 206 minas 183 . The customary price appears indeed 
to have been a talent ; thus the mine proprietor, for whom the 
speech against Phsenippus was written, when the mine in which 
he had a share reverted to the state, paid 3 talents, one for 
each share, when he wished to regain possession of the confis- 
cated property 184 . Nor is this the only instance of several 
partners in one mine 135 ; generally, however, a mining company 
appears to have been formed by several persons who combined 
for the purpose of opening a new work ; and afterwards, if 
fortunate enough to meet with ore, they divided the space into 
different compartments, which were then worked independently, 
each person possessing a separate share. Thus these partners 
only bore the expense and loss in Common, until they found a 
sufficiently rich vein of metal. No arrangement of this kind 
can indeed have been in use before the publication of Xeno- 
phon’s tessay upon the Revenue 188 , for in that tract he recom- 
mends that companies should be formed for working new 
mines, and that the profit or loss should be shared equally by 
the adventurers ; and this judicious proposal] appears to have 
been acted upon. An association of several persons was how- 
ever sometimes formed for working a single work-shop 187 . 

588 *tbid. p. 976. N icobulus had means the state’s share in the proceeds 
lent money upon the slaves, Euergus of the mines, or the portion which 
upon the mine, p. 976, 18 ; p. 972, 21. each of several sharers in the profit 
188 Ibid. p. 981, 8 , and p. 970, 3 ; received. If the latter explanation 

р. 975,21; p. 981,8. were correct, we must understand a 

184 P. 1039, 20, teal rb T(\evraiov working in common of the same mine. 

vvv cfic bfl rfi ir6\ct rp'ta raKavra Kara - Harpocration, and Suidas who trans- 
tietvat, rakavrov Kara, rr\v pepiber pere- cribes him, in v. airovopr) : 17 anopoipa , 
a\ov ya p t cos prpror &<f)c\ov, Kayco tov wy p epos rt r&v rrepiytyvopevtov ck tcov 
drjptvOevTOs perdbXov. peraXXcov \ap@avovcrr)s rrjs 7 roXfcoy $ 

188 Cf. Demosth. c. Pantsenet. p. d>y diaipovpcv cov els ir\ciovs pioSorrovs 
977,21; 969, 11. (read ptaOcoras, tenants) tv ckcuttos 

* 188 4 , JJ 2 . Aa/Stf ti pipes . Aclvapx<*s iv r<p irpos 

m As may be inferred from Dem. rovs AvKovpyov TraidasnoWcuus, [The 

с. Pantaen. p. 969, 1 1, when the gram- reading purOcorhs has been received 
marian8 wish to explain the word by Bekker into the text of liis edition 
an&voph, they are in doubt whether it from two MSS.— Tbansl.J 






